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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


-•o« 


Applied  Anatomy  has,  I  imagine,  a  twofold  function. 
On  the  one  hand  it  serves  to  git  e  a  precise  basis  to 
those  incidents  and  procedures  in  practice  that  more 
especially  involve  anatomical  knowledge ;  on  the 
other  hand  it  endues  the  dull  items  of  that  knowledge 
with  meaning  and  interest  by  the  aid  of  illustrations 
drawn  from  common  medical  and  surgical  experience. 
In  this  latter  aspect  it  bears  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  Systematic  Anatomy  that  a  series  of  ex- 
periments in  Physics  bears  to  a  treatise  dealing  with 
the  bare  data  of  that  science. 

The  student  of  Human  Anatomy  has  often  a 
nebulous  notion  that  what  he  is  learning  will  some- 
time prove  of  service  to  him ;  and  may  be  conscious 
also  that  the  study  is  a  valuable,  if  somewhat  unex- 
citing, mental  exercise.  Beyond  these  impressions  he 
must  regard  his  eflforts  as  concerned  merely  in  tha 
VLCcumnlation  of  a  numher  of  hard  \\nasaim\\a\Aa  iBuQi\)'9». 
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It  should  be  one  object  of  Applied  Anatomy  to  invest 
these  facts  with  the  interest  derived  from  an  associa- 
tion with  the  circumstances  of  daily  life;  it  should 
make  the  dry  bones  live. 

It  must  be  owned  also  that  all  details  in  Anatomy 
have  not  the  same  practical  value,  and  that  the  memory 
of  many  of  them  may  fade  without  loss  to  the  compe- 
tency of  the  practitioner  in  medicine  or  surgery.  It 
should  be  one  other  object,  therefore,  of  a  book, 
having  such  a  purpose  as  the  present,  to  assist  the 
student  in  judging  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
matter  he  has  learnt;  and  should  help  him,  when 
his  recollection  of  anatomical  facts  grows  dim,  to 
encourage  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

In  writing  this  manual  I  have  endeavoured,  so 
far  as  the  space  at  my  command  would  permit,  to 
carry  out  the  objects  above  described;  and  while  I 
believe  that  the  chief  matters  usually  dealt  with  in 
works  on  Surgical  Anatomy  have  not  been  neglected, 
I  have  nevertheless  tried  to  make  the  principle  of  the 
book  the  principle  that  underlies  Mr.  Hilton's  familiar 
lectures  on  "  Rest  and  Pain." 

I  have  assumed  that  the  reader  has  some  know- 
ledge of  Human  Anatomy,  and  have  not  entered, 
axcept  in  a  few  instances,  into  any  detailed  axvatomlcol 
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descriptions.  The  bare  accounts,  for  example,  of  the 
regions  concerned  in  Hernia  I  have  left  to  the  syste- 
matic treatises,  and  have  dealt  only  with  the  bearings 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  upon  the  circumstances  of 
practice.  The  limits  of  space  have  compelled  me  to 
omit  aU  those  parts  of  the  "  Surgery  of  the  Arteries  " 
that  deal  with  ligature,  collateral  circulation,  abnor- 
malities, and  the  like.  This  omission  I  do  not  regret, 
since  those  subjects  are  fully  treated  not  only  in 
works  on  operative  surgery  but  also  in  the  manuals 
of  general  anatomy. 

The  book  is  intended  mainly  for  the  use  of 
students  preparing  for  their  final  examination  in 
surgery.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  will  be  of  use  also 
to  practitioners  whose  memory  of  their  dissecting 
room  work  is  growing  a  little  gray,  and  who  would 
wish  to  recall  such  anatomical  matters  as  have  the 
most  direct  bearing  upon  the  details  of  practice. 
Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  junior  students  may  find 
some  interest  in  the  volume,  and  may  have  their 
studies  rendered  more  intelligent,  by  learning  how 
anatomy  is  concerned  in  actual  dealings  with  disease. 

Fbederice  TREvsa 

8spt,,  1883. 


PEEPACE  TO  THE  PEESENT  EDITION. 


In  the  present  edition  the  work  has  been  again  care- 
fully revised  throughout ;  certain  sections  have  been 
re-written,  and  much  new  matter  has  been  added. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  each  chapter  of 
the  book  well  up  to  date.  Two  new  woodcuts  have 
been  inserted  in  the  place  of  old  ones.  These  have 
been  derived  from  my  "Manual  of  Operative 
Surgery." 

F.  T. 

6,  WimpoU  Street,  W„ 
Ma/rch,  1892, 
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Wart  I. 

Head    and    Neck. 
CHAPTER  I. 


The  son  parts  covering  the  vaiilt  of  the 
skull  may  be  divided  into  five  lavem:  (1)  the  skin, 
(2)  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue,  (3)  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle  and  its  aponeurosis,  (4)  the  sub- 
aponeurotic connective  tissue,  and  (5)  the  pericranium. 
It  is  convenient  to   consider   the   term  "  scalp "  as 

5    limited  to  the  structure  formed  by  the  union  of  the 

^  first  three  layers  above  najned  (Fig.  1). 

I'tie  skin  of  the  scalp  is  thicker  than  it  is  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body.     It  is  in  all  parts  intimately 


adherent,  by  means  of  the  sabcutaneous  ttssM.*,  ^«  'Oa^ 
aponeuroais  and  muscle  beneath  it,  and,  tioai.  'ilMa 
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adhesion,  it  follows  that  the  skin  moves  in  all  move- 
ments of  that  muscle.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is,  like 
a  similar  tissue  in  the  palm,  admirably,  constructed  .to 
resist  pressure,  being  composed  of  a  multitude  of  fibrous 
bands  endosing  fat  lobules  in  more  or  less  isolated 
spaces.  The  density  of  the  scalp  is  such,  that  in 
surface  inflammations,  such  as  cutajieous  erysipelas,  it 
is  unable  to  present  (except  in  a  very  slight  degree) 
two  conspicuous  features  of  such  inflammations,  viz., 
redness  and  swelling.  The  skin  is  provided  with  a 
great  number  of  sebaceous  glands,  which  may  develop 
into  cystic  tumours  or  wens,  such  cysts  being  more 
common  upon  the  scalp  thanin  any  other  part  of  tho 
body.  Being  skin  growths,  these  cysts,  even  when 
large,  remain,  except  in  rare  instances,  entirely  out- 
side  the  aponeurods,  and  can  therefore  be  removed 
witTiout  risk  of  opening  up  the  area  of  loose  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  aponeurosis  and  the  peri- 
cranium. 

There  l>eing  no  fatty  tissue  in  any  of  the  layers 
that  cover  the  bony  vaults  save  in  the  subcutaneous 
layer,  it  happens  that  in  cases  of  obesity  the  scalp 
undergoes  but  little  change,  the  fat  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  beiny  limitgi  by  the  dense  fibrous 
structures  that  encl^ejt  For  the  same  reasons  fatty 
tumours  of  the  scalp  are  very  rare.  The  attachment 
of  the  hairs  collectively  to  the  scalp  is  so  strong  that 
there  are  many  cases  where  the  entire  weight  of  the 
Kxiy  has  been  supported  by  the  hair  of  the  scalp. 
Aguew  records  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  hair 
Ivoanio  entangled  in  the  revolving  shaft  of  a  machine. 
Tho  hair  did  not  give  way,  but  the  entire  scalp  was 
torn  ofl*  fix>m  the  skull.  The  patient  recovered.  I 
have  soon  a  pi'ecisely  similar  case  in  a  girl  aged  13. 
Tho  dan|r<^roas  area  of  the  scalp. — Between 
^/le  Ajx^neiirosLS  and_ihe  ^nctajaium  ia  on  extensive 
hxyov  of  loose  connective  tissue,  \3^«X»  tqw:^^  W  x^asaKsosk 
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to  be  presently  given,  be  fairly  called  the  dangerous 
area  of  the  scalp  (Fig.  1,  d).  The  mobility  of  the 
scalp  depends  entirely  upon  the  Jaxity  of  this  layer  of 
tissue.  In  extensive  scalp  wounds,  when  a  part  of 
the  scalp  is  separated  in  the  form  of  a  large  flap,  a 
flap  that  may  hang  down  and  cover  half  the  face,  it 
is  the  very  looseness  of  this  tissue  that  permits  such 
separation.  In  the  Indian  process  of  scalping,  a 
taste  that  is  becoming  one  of  the  past,  the  much- 
prized  piece  of  skin  is  torn  from  the  skull  through 
this  lax  area  of  connective  tissue,  and,  were  there  no 
such  area,  scalping  would  be  an  operation  requiring 
some  time  and  art. 

The  exposure  of  the  skull  in  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation  is  eflected  by  peeling  off  the  scalp  along 
this  layer  of  loose  tissue,  and  it  is  remarkable  with 
what  ease  the  skull  can  be  exposed  by  this  manoeuvra 
Sutures  may  be  safely  applied  to  adjust  scalp 
wounds,  provided  they  are  not  too  long  retained. 
They  probably  include  the  aponeurosis,  and  if  Jong 
retained  may  act  as  setons^  ajid  set  up  suppuration, 
which  may  find  its  way^into__the  loose  layer  beneath 
le  e^^oheurpsis. 
liVoiiiids  of  the  scalp  never  gape,  unless 
the  wound  has  involved  the  scalp  muscle  or  its 
aponeurosis.  When  this  structure  has  been  divided, 
the  lax  layer  beyond  permits  of  great  separation  of 
the  edges  of  even  the  simplest  wound.  In  uncompli- 
cated incised  wounds,  the  amount  of  gaping  of  the 
cut  dependg^upon  the  action  of  the  occipito-frontalis 
musje.  Those  wounds  gape  the  most  that  are  made 
across  the  muscle  itself,  and  that  are  transverse  to  the 
direction  of  its  fibres,  while  those  show  the  least 
separation  that  involve  the  aponeurosis  and  are  made 
in  an  antero-posterior  direction.  The  mobility  ^i  ^^ 
scalp  is  more  marked  in  the~  young  \ihB.Tx  Va  >iNi^  ^^ 
A  eaae  recorded  bjr  Agnew  serves  in  a  stTaxv^^b  ^^^^^ 
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to  illustrate  this  fact  i 
midwife  attending  a. 
scalp  of  the  infa,nt  foi*  the  membranes,  and  gashed  it 
with  a  pair  of  ecisaors.  Labour  paina  came  on  and  the 
head  was  protruded  through  the  scalp  wound,  so  that 
the  whole  vault  of  the  akull  was  peeled  like  an  orange. 
The  Bcdp  being  firmly  stretuhed  over  the  iard 
gnmininbenoath,  it  foUowa  that  contused  wounds 
often  appear  bb  cleanly  cut  as  are  those  that  have 
been  mude  by  an  inciaion.  Such  wounds  may  bo 
compared  to  the  clean  cut  that  may  be  made  in  a  kid 
glove  when  it  is  tightly  stretched  over  the  knuckles, 
and  those  parts  are  sharply  rapped.  '  | 

The  scalp  is  extremely  vascular,  and  presents  there- 
fore a  great  resistance  to  sloughing  and  gangrenous 
conditions.  Lai^e  flaps  of  a  lacerated  scalp,  even 
when  extensively  separated  and  almost  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  head,  are  more  prone  to  live  than  to 
die.  A  like  flap  of  skin,  separated  from  other  parts 
of  the  surface,  would  most  probably  perish ;  but  the 
scalp  has  this  advantage,  tjiat^thevessgla  riiii  practi- 
cally in  the  skiu  itself,  or  are,  at  leaat,  in  the  tissue 
beyond  the  aponeurosis  {Fig.  1).  Thus,  when  a  acalp 
flap  is  torn  up,  it  still  carries  with  it  a  very  copious 
blood  supply.  Bleeding  from  these  wounds  is  usually 
very  free,  and  often  difficult  to  arrest  This  depends,  not 
so  much  upon  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  part,  as 
upon  the  density  of  the  tissue  through  which  these 
vessels  run,  the  adherence  of  the  outer  arterial  wall  to 
the  scalp  structure,  and  the  inability,  therefore,  of  the 
arteiy  to  properly  retractwlien  divided. 

For  the  same  reason  it  Is  almost  impossible  to 
pick  up  an  ai-tery  divided  in  a  scalp  wound.  The 
bleeding  is  checked  by  a  hare-lip  pin  or  by  pressure. 

In  all  parts  of  the  body  where  a  dense  bone  is 
^aavered  bj'  a  comparatively  thin  layer  of  soft  tissues, 
m^^^^o/  those  tissues   is    apt    to  Ije  indvici^  \i3 
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long  and  severe  pressure.^  The  scalp,  by  its  vascu- 
larity,  is  saved  to  a  great  extent  from  this  evil,  and  is 
much  less  liable  to  slough  than  are  the  soft  parts 
covering  such  bones  as  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  or 
the  sacrum.  But  such  an  effect  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced, as  in  a  case  I  saw,  where  the  tissues  over  the 
frontal  and  occipital  regions  sloughed  from  the  con- 
tinued application  of  a  tight  bandage  put  on  to  arrest 
bleeding  from  a  frontal  wound. 

The  pericraniiim  is  but  slightly  adherent  to 
the  boneTjxqipt  at  tEe  sutures,  where  it  is  inlunatelx. 
united.  In  lacerated  wounds  this  ^membrane  can  be 
readily  stripped  from  the  skull,  and  often,  in  these 
injuries,  extensive  tracts  of  bone  are  laid  bare.  The 
pericranium  differs  somewhat  in  its  functions  from  the 
periosteum  that  covers  other  bones.  If  the  periosteum 
be  removed  to  any  extent  from  a  bone,  the  part  from 
whence  it  is  removed  will  very  probably  perish,  and 
necrosis  from  deficient  blood  supply  result.  But  the 
pericranium  may  be  stripped  off  a  considerable  part  of 
the  skull  vault  without  any  necrosis,  save  perhaps  a 
little  superficial  exfoliation,  following  in  consequence. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact.jhat  the  cranial  bones 
derive  their  blood  supply  mainlyfrom  the^ura  mater^ 
and  are  therefore  io  a  considerable  exfeiit  independent 
pr^e  pericranium.  "'^IT'IiKeliideperidiBnce  cannot  be 
claimed  for  the  periosteum  covering  other  bones,  since 
that  membrane  brings  to  the  part  it  covers  a  very 
copious  and  essential  contribution  to  its  blood  supply. ' 
This  disposition  of  the  pericranium  is  also  well  illus- 
trated by  its  action  in  cases  of  necrosis  of  the  cranial 
bones.  In  necrosis  of  a  long  bone,  the  separation  of 
the  sequestrum  is  attended  with  a  vigorous  periosteal 
growth  of  new  bone,  which  repairs  the  gap  left  after 
the  removal  of  such  sequestra.  In  necrosis  of  the 
vault  of  the  skull,  however,  no  tv^w  \iOTka  Sa^  ^a  «k 
rule,  formed,  and  the  gap  remaana  wikie^M^^    Tttf^ 
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general  in  disposition  of  the  perieraniiun  to  form 
bone  in  other  cii-curoBtauces  is  frequentJj  illustrated,' 
Abscess  ia  the  scalp  region,  la&y  be  situat^ 
(1)  above  the  aponeurosis,  (2)  between  the  aponeuroms 
and  the  pericranium,  and  (3)  beneath  the  pericranium. 
Absoesses  in  the  first  situation  must  always  be  small 
and  comparatiT&ly  insignificftot.  since  t£e  decfiite.  ot 
the  scalp  tissue  here  \s  such  that  auppuration  can 
^^  ext^d  with  the  jjiieateat  difficnlt j.  Suppuration, 
however,  in  the  second  sihiati^  ^in  the  loose  tissue 
beneath  ^A**  aponeuroaiiy  ma^  prove  very  serious. 
The  laxity  of  tSia  tissue  offers  every  inducement  to 
the  abscess -to  extend  when  once  pus  has  found  its 
way  between  the  aponeurosis  and  the  pericranium. 
Suppuration  in  this  area  may  undermine  the  entire 
Bcalp,  which  in  severe  and  unrelieved  cases  may  rest 
upon  the  abscess  beneath  ns  upon  &  kind  of  water- 
bed.  As  in  scalp  woundsThe  aponeurosis  is  often 
3ivided,  and  as  suppuration  may  follow  the  injiiiy,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  cliief  danger  of  those  lesions 
depends  upon  the  spreading  of  such  suppuration  to 
the  area  on^~"connective  tissue  now  under  notice. 
The  signiSeMrce~tJ^a  smalTaniount  of  bare  bone  in  a 
scalp  wound  is  not  so  much  that  evils  will  happen  to 
the  bone,  but  that  the  aponeiu'osis  has  been  certainly 
divided,  and  the  dangerous  area  of  the  scalp  opened 
up.  Suppuration,  when'it  occurs  in  this  area,  is  only 
limited  byjhe  attaclinients  of  the  occipito-frontalw 
muscle  and  ita  aponeuyoara,  and  therefore  the  most 
depeudent  places  through  which  pus  can  be  evacuated 
are  along  a  line  drawn  round  the  head,  commencing 
in  front,  above  the  eyebrow,  passing  at  the  side  a 
Uttie  above  the  zygoma,  and  ending  behind  at  the 
supenor  curye3~line  of  the  occipital  bone,  The 
scalp,  even  when  extensively  disaected  up  by  such 
aliBcessea,  does  not  perish,  since  it  carries,  as  above 
^V^^e4  its  blood  supply  with  it     The  a\>ac*aa  V 
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ofben  very  slow  to  close,  since  its  walls  are  prevented 
from  obtaining  perfect  rest  by  the  frequent  movement 
of  tbe  epicranial  muscle,  .  To  mitigate  this  evil,  and 
to  ensure  closing  of  the  sinuses  in  obstinate  cases, 
Mr.  Hilton  advises  that  the  whole  scalp  be  firmly 
secui-ed  by  strapping,  so  that  the  movement  of  the 
muscle  is  arrested. 

Abscess  beneath  the  pericranium  must  be  limited 
to  one  bone,  since  the  pipping  injof  the~membrane  at 
the  sutures  prevents  a  more  extensive  spreading  of 
the  suppuraHonT 

usematomata,  or  blood  tumours  of  the 
scalp  region,  occur  in  the  same  localities  as  abscess* 
The  extravasation  of  blood  above  the  aponeurosis 
must  be  of  a  limited  character,  while  that  beneath  it 
may  be  very  extensive.  It  fortunately  happens,  how- 
ever, that  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  aponeurosis 
and  the  pericranium  contains  but  very  few  vessels, 
and  hence  large  extravasations  in  this  tissue  are  un- 
common. 

Extravasations  of  blood  beneath  the  pericranium 

are  generally  termed  cephalhsematomata,  and  are  of 

necessity  limited  to  one  bone.      They  are  usually  con- 

-j-  genital,  are  due  to  pressure  upon  the  head  at  bii-th, 

/  kutmS^^  ^'^  *^^^  most  commonly  found  over  one  parietal 

^'^T>ene,  that  bone  being  probably  the  one  most  exposed 

Iq  pressure.     Their  greater  frequency  in  male  children 

may  depend  upon  the  larger  size  of  the  head  in  the 

male  foetus.      Such  extravasations  in  early  life  are 

encouraged  by  the  laxity  of  the  pericranium,  and  by 

the  softness  and  vascularity  of  the  subjacent  bone. 

In  the  temporal  reg^ion,  or  the  region  corre- 
sponding to  the  temporal  muscle,  the  layers  of  soft 
parts  between  the  skin  and  the  bone  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  that  have  beei\  aVre^a.^^  ^^^Q,\f^c»e^ 
as  common  to  the  chief  part  of  the  scaV^.     TVve^^  Ss»  ^ 
£W}d  deal  of  fat  in  the_  temporal  f osaa,  aw^  wV^^a  x^Ksa 
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IB  absorbed  it  leads  to  raore  or  loss  prommecce  of  the 
zygoma  and  malar  bone,  and  so  produces  tbe  project- 
ing "cheek  bones"  of  the  emaciated.  The  temporal 
mnacle  above  the  zygoma  ia  covered  in  by  a  very 
dense  fascut,  the  temporal  fascia,  which  is  attached 
above  to  the  temporal  ridge  on  the  frontal  and  pari- 
etal bones,  and  below  to  the  zygomatic  arch.  The 
unyielding  nature  of  tliis  fascia  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  case  recorded  by  DenonvUIiera.  It  concerned  a 
'voman.  who  had  fallen  in  the  street,  and  who  was 
admitted  into  hospital  with  a  deep  wound  in  tlte 
temporal  region.  A  piece  of  bone  of  several  lines  in 
length  was  found  loose  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound, 
flnd  was  removed.  After  its  i-emoval  the  finger  could 
bo  passed  through  an  opening  with  an  unyielding 
border,  and  came  in  contact  with  some  soft  subatanue 
beyond.  The  case  was  considered  to  be  one  of  com- 
poimd  fracture  of  the  squamous  bone,  with  separation 
of  a  fragment  and  exposure  of  the  brain.  A  by- 
stander, however,  noticed  that  the  bone  removed  was 
dry  and  wliite,  and  a  more  complete  examination  of 
the  wound  revealed  the  fact  that  the  skull  was  un- 
injured, that  the  supposed  hole  in  the  skull  was 
merely  a  laceration  of  the  temporal  fascia,  that  the 
soft  matter  beyond  was  muscle  and  not  brain,  and  that 
the  fragment  removed  was  simply  a  piece  o£  bone 
which,  lying  on  the  gruund,  had  been  driven  into  the 
60ft  parts  when  the  woman  fell. 

Abscesses  in  the  temporal  fossa  are  pi-evented 
by  the  fascia  ^rom  opening'  anvwhei"e  above  the 
zygoma,  and  are  encoumged  mther  to  spread  iiito 
the  pterygoid  and  masillary  regions,  and  into  tlie  neck. 

The  pericranium  in  the  teriipbral  region  is  much 
more  adherent  to  the  bone  than  it  is  over  the  rest  of 
tlie  vault,  and  subpericranial  extravasations  of  blood 
are  therefore  iiracijjtaJly  unknown  in  this  part  of  the 
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Trephining.— This  operation  is  frequently  per- 
formed in  the  temporal  region,  ita  object  being  to 
rench  extravfisations  of  blood  from  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery.  This  artery  crosses  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  tiie  parietal  bone  at  a  point  1^  inches  behind 
the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  and 
1|  inches  above  the  zygoma. 

In  cutting  down  to  the  bone  in  the  temporal 


F^.  S.— Tointa  lot  Trepblnlng. 

l,».BiioU  (or  irepliiiilnK  In  mlilille  SnaiiingMl  bBraorr-lnBE :  a  tint  Inr  trt- 
ptilnlagloihacKiiif  tbstrm^HinupnFnnMallulie;  ■.  inni  tnr  treiitilntiig  in 

region  the  following  Btrnctiires  are  met  with  in  order : 
(1)  The  skin  ;  (2)  branches  of  the  superficial  temporal 
veqsels  and  nerves;  (3)  the  fascia  continued  down 
from  the  epicranial  aponeurosis ;  (4)  the  temporal 
fascia ;  (6)  the  temporal  muscle ;  (6)  the  deep  temporal 
vessels  ;  and  (7)  the  pericranium. 

Trephining  for  meningeal  htemorrhaqe. — Unles* 
locolisiaf  bymptomB  give  other  ind\c»ti(m%,  ^^'^*^'^ 
adviaea  tliat  the  trejJiine  holes  in  caaffi  «4  xbcc"-"-"^ 
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hjBmorrhage  be  {Jetcrmined  aa  follows  ; — A  line  is 
drawn  around  the  skull  at  the  level  of  the  upper  mar^n 
of  the  orbit,  and  is  throughout  parallel  with  Eeid's 
base-line,  Fig.  2.  (5ee  also  page  35.)  The  trephine 
is  fii-st  placed  at  a  point  on  this  line,  which  is  from  1 J 
to  1^  inches  (according  to  age  and  size  of  head) 
behind  the  external  angular  pi-oceaa  of  the  frontal 
bone  (a,  Pig.  3).  Should  no  clot  be  revealed,  a  second 
hole  is  made  upon  the  same  line  just  below  the 
parietal  eminence,  and  at  a,  point  where  a  vertical  line 
carried  up  from  the  postei-ior  border  of  the  mastoid 
process  bisects  the  line  already  given  (b,  Fig.  3). 

Trepldrdng  for  intracranial  abscens. — The  abaoess 
is  often  due  to  middle-ear  disease,  and  is  then  very 
commonly  found  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  or  in 
the  cerebellum.  It  is  estimated  to  be  three  times 
more  common  in  the  oerebmm  than  in  the  cerebellum. 

The  abscess  of  the  tempoix>-sphenoidaI  lobe  is 
usually  found,  according  to  Mr.  Barker,  between  two 
lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to  Reid's  base-line.  These 
lines  are  about  1^  inches  apart ;  one  passes  thivugh 
the  meatus,  the  other  about  1:^  inches  behind  that 
opening  (axe.  Fig,  2),  The  trephine  should  be  intro- 
duoed  in  the  centre  of  the  space  marked  out  by  these 
two  lines,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  1^  inches  above 
the  base-line  (o,  Fig,  2). 

In  dealing  with  an  abscess  of  the  cei'ebellnm,  the 
best  spot  to  select  is,  in  the  adult,  1  j  inches  behind 
the  centre  of  the  meatns  and  1  inch  below  the  base- 
lira  (B,  Fig.  2). 

Trephining  for  mrebral  turrtmir.- — The  position 
of  the  opening  in  the  sknll  is  obviously  determined 
by  the  localising  aiftiptoms.  It  is  remarkable  that 
little  trouble  from  hiemori'hage  has  attended  these 
operations. 

Ja  any  case,  after  trephining,  the  portion  or 
ipartiaaM  o£  boas  jamowed  may — if  i«qv>w\3  ttgglte&. — 
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be  replaced  in  the  opening,  and  will  «erve  to  make 
good  the  gap  left  by  the  operation. 

In  trephining  the  skull  generally,  the  comparative 
thickness  of  the  cranial  wall  in  various  parts  should 
be  borne  in  mind  (page  28),  and  the  large  arteries  of 
the  scalp  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  In  order  to 
accommodate  the  instrument  to  the  varying  thickness 
of  the  skull,  the  pin  of  the  trephine  is  not  allowed  to 
protrude  more  than  -^  of  an  inch.  The  trephine 
should  not  be  applied  over  the  frontal  sinuses,  which 
are  often  of  large  size  in  the  aged,  and  should,  when 
possible,  keep  clear  of  the  sutures,  owing  to  the 
frequent  exit  of  emissary  veins  at  or  about  suture 
lines.  The  bone,  moreover,  at  certain  of  these  lines 
is  of  unequal  thickness.  Between  the  bones  forming 
the  sutures  passes  the  sutural  membrane.  This 
structure  blends  with  the  dura  mater,  and  laceration 
of  it  Aay  conduce  to  meningitis.  Especially  must 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  be  avoided,  which 
runs  backwards  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  lateral 
sinus,  whose  course  is  represented  by  a  line  drawn 
horizontally  from  the  occipital  protuberance  to  a  point 
about  one  mch  behjnJ  the  external  meatus  of  the  ear, 
where  it  turns  downwards  to  groove  the  mastoid  process. 

The  zyifoma  may  be  broken  by  direct  or  indirect 
violence.  In  the  latter  case  the  violence  is  such  as 
tends  to  thrust  the  upper  jaw  or  malar  bone  back- 
wards. When  due  to  direct  violence,  a  fragment  may 
be  driven  into  the  temporal  muscle,  and  much  pain 
caused  in  moving  the  jaw.  In  ordinary  cases  there  is 
little  or  no  displacement,  since  to  both  fragments  the 
V  temporal  fascia  is  attached  above  and  the  masseter  below. 
"^  The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  scalp.— The 
supraorbital  artery  and  nerve  pass  vertically  upwards  ^ 
from  the  supraorbital  notch,  which  is  situate  at  tba 
junction  of  the  midLd\Q  with  theiniier  tY^x^  o\  >u!e^^, 
upper  orbital  ggrgin.     Nearer  ihe  iSS^Aft  ^^^  ^^^ 
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op-^  -Q- 
irontoLarterj'  and  augmtrochlfat  nerve  ascend.     This 
artery   gives  life  to  the  flap  that  in  rhiooplasty  is 
taken  from  the  forehead  to  form  a  new  noae.  The  tem- 
'  r     poral  artery,  with  the  a^riculo-temporal  nerve  behind 
it,   croBses  the  base  of  the  zygoma  just  in  front  of 
the  ear.     The  vessel  divides  into  its   two  terminal         | 
-    hranclios  (the   anterior   and    posteriov}    tw.o    inches 
above    the  _ZYfloma.     The   bi-anches   of  Sis  artery,         ' 
GSpeciallytlie  antcnor  branch,  are  often  very  tortuous 
in  the  aged,  and  afford   early   evidence  of  arterial 
degeneration.     Arteriotoniy    is    sometimes  practised 
on  the  anterior  branch  of  Uiis  vessel,     The  superficial 
temporal  vessels  are  very  liable  to  be   the  seat  of 
cirsoid  aneurism,  as,  to  a  leas  extent,  are  the  other         ^ 
scalp  arteries.     Cirsoid  aneurism  is  more  often  met 
with  in  the  superficinl  temporal  arteries  than  in  any 
otiier  artery  in  the  hody.     The   posterior  auricular C^> 
ai'tery  and  nerve    run    in  the  gi'oove  betwajBi  the  ' '*  ' 
mastoid  process  and  tlie  ear,  and  the  ocd^italjirte^-"''*'^ 
»•«(,  and  great  occipital  nerve  reach  the  scalp'ji^tintemal 
'*     to  a  point  midway  between  the  occipital  protuberance 
and,  the  mastoid  procggs . 

Certain  of  the  cmissiiry  veins  are  of  great  j 
importance  in  surgery.  These  veins  pass  through 
ajiertui-ea  in  the  cranial  wall,  and  establish  communi- 
cations between  the  venous  circulation  (the  sinuses) 
within  the  skull  and  the  sii[>erficial  veins  external 
to  it,  The  prinoipiil  emissary  veins  are  the  following  : 
1.  A  vein  passing  through  the  mastoid  foramen  and 
connecting  the  lateral  sjiius  with  the  pos tenor  aiiri- 
cularveinor  with  an  occipital  vein.  This  is  the  largest 
and  most  constant  of  the  series.  The  existence  of 
this  mastoid  vein  serves  to  answer  the  question, 
Why  is  it  a  common  practice  to  apply  leeches  and 
blisters  behind  t/ie  ear  in  certain  cerebral  affections  1 
S.  A  vein  connecting  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus 
m/ih  the    veins   of  the  scalp   thKwsb  ihft  poxiatat^ 
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foramen.  3.  A  vein  connectincf  the  lateral  sinus  with 
tiie  deep  veins  at  the  back  of  the  neck  through  the 
posterior  condylar  foramen  (inconstant).  4.  Minute 
veins  following  thTninth  nerve  through  its  foramen,  h^'^ 
and  connecting  the  occipital  sinus  with  the  deep  veins 
of  the  neck.  5.  Minute  veins  passing  through  the 
foramen  ovale,  foramen  lacerum  and  carotid  canal  to 
connect  the  cavernous  sinus  with  (respectively)  the 
pterygoid  venous  plexus^  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  and 
the  intenial  jugular  vein. 

Then,  again,  many  minute  veins  connect  the  veins 
of  the  scalp  with  those  of  the  diploe.  Of  the  four 
diploic  veins,  two  (the  frontal  and  anterior  temporal) 
enter  into  surface  veins  (the  supraorbital  and  deep 
temporal),  and  two  (the  posterior  temporal  and 
occipital)  enter  into  the  lateral  sinus. 

Lastly,  the^B  is  the  welT-^iiown  communication 
between  the  extra-  and  intracranial  venous  circulation 
effected  by  the  commencement  of  th6  facial  vein  at 
the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  In  this  communication" 
the  angular  and  supraorbital  veins  unite  with  the  supe- 
rior ophthalmic  vem,  a  tributary  of  the  cayemous  sinus, 
trough  these  various  channels,  and  through  many 
probably  still  less  conspicuous,  inflammatory  processes 
can  spread  from  the  surface  to  the  interior  of  the  skull. 
Thus  we  find  such  affections  as  erysipelas  of  the  scalp, 
diffuse  suppuration  of  the  scalp,  necrosis  of  the 
cranial  bones,  and  the  like,  leading  by  extension  to 
mischief  within  the  diploe,  to  thrombosis  of  the 
sinuses,  and  to  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the 
brain.  If  there  were  no  emissary  veins,  injuries  and 
diseases  of  the  scalp  and  skull  would  lose  half  their 
seriousness.  Mischief  may  even  spread  from  within 
outwards  along  an  emissary  vein.  Erichsen  reports  a 
case  where  the  lateral  sinus  was  exposed  in  a  com- 
pound fracture.  The  aperture  was  plugged,  'Y^ototCL- 
homa  and  suppuration  within  the  ftimis  ioWoN^e^^  «2cA 
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some  of  the  pus,  escaping  througli  the  mastoid 
led  to  an  abscess  in  the  neck. 

Certain  venous  tumours  are  met  with  on  the  skull. 
They  consist  of  colleotiona  of  venous  blood  under  the 
pericranium  that  comiiiuaica.te,  through  holes  in  the 
akuIT,  wTtE  tie  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  Thej  are 
n^ian.  are  red_ucible  oiLpvesaure,  and  receive  a  faint 
pulsation  from  the  brain.  The  holes  are  sometimes  the 
result  of  accident,  others  depend  upon  bone  disease  or 
atrophy  about  a  Pacchionian  body,  and  a  few  are  due 
B  emissary  vein,  or  to  a  congenital  defect 


I  vein^^^ 


The  scalp  nerves,  egpecially  such  as  are  branches 
of  thejfth  pair,  are  often  the  seat  of  neuralgia.  To 
relieve  one  form  of  this  affection,  the  svipraorfaitai 
nerve  hns  been  divided  (neurotomy)  at  its  point  of 
exit  from  the  orbit,  and  a  portion  of  the  nerve  has 
been  resected  (neurectomy)  in  the  same  situation. 

Some  forms  -oi  frontal  lieadache  depend  upon  neu- 
ralgia of  this  nerve.  The  inner  branch  of  the  nerve 
reaches  the  middle  of  the  parietal  bone ;  the  outer 
branch,  the  tambdoid  suture. 

The  lymphatics  from  the  occipital  and  posterior 
^rietai  regionaof  die  acalp  enter  the  su^ccipital  and 
mastoid  glands ;  those  from  the  frontal  and  anterior 
paiiet^ regions  go  to  the  pavotid^lwi^  while  some  o£ 
tlii  vesaela  from  the  frontal  region  join  the  lymph"*'"— 
of  the  face,  and  end  tn  the  submaxillary  glands. 


)meoi        I 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

THK   BONY   VAULT  OP  THE  CRANIUM. 

'  Position  of  tlic  sutures.— The  bregma,  or 
point  of  junction  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures, 
is  in  a  line  drawn  vertically  upwards  from  a  point  just 
ig  Avat  of  the  oxtprnal   auditory   meatus,   the  head 
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being  in  normal  position  (Fig.  2).  The  lambda,  or 
point  of  junction  of  the  lambdoid  and  sagittal  sutures, 
lies  in  the  middle  line,  about  2  j  inches  above  the 
occipital  protuberance.  The  lambdoid  suture  is  fairly 
represented  bv  the  upper  two-thirds  of  %  line  drawn 
from  the  lambda  to  the  apex  of,  the  mastoid  process 
on  either  side.  The  coronal  suture  lies  along  a  line 
drawn  from  the  bregmato  the  middle  of  the  zygo- 
matic  arcE^  Un  this  line^  ~al"  "a"  spoF  about  oh  a 
level  with  the  external  anja^lar  process  of  theffpnta} 
jx)ne.  and  about  \\  inches^  behind  that  process,  is 
t^e  pterion,  the  region  where  four  bones  mee^  viz.  the 
squamous  bone,  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  the 
frontal  and  parietal  bones.  The  summit  of  the  squa- 
mous  suture  is  1|  inches  above  the  zygoma. 

In  the  normal  subject  all  traces  of  the  fontanelles 
and  other  unossified  parts  of  the  skull  disappear 
before  the  age  of  four  years.  The  anterior  fontanelle 
is  the  last  to  close,  while  the  posterior  is  already  filled 
at  the  time  of  birth.  It  is  through  or  about  the 
anterior  fontanelle  that  the  ventricles  are  usually 
tapped  in  'paracentesis  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus.  In 
this  operation  the  trochar  is  either  entered  at  the  sides 
of  the  fontanelle  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
middle  line  to  avoid  the  sinus,  or  is  introduced 
through  the  coronal  suture  at  some  spot  other  than  its 
middle  point.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  severe  hydro- 
cephalus the  coronal  and  other  sutures  of  the  vault 
are  widely  opened. 

The  condition  known  as  cranlo-tabes,  a  con- 
dition assigned  by  some  to  rickets  and  by  others  to 
inherited  syphilis,  is  usually  met  with  in  the  vertical 
part  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  ot 
the  parietal  bones,  but  especially  in  the  posterior 
inferior  angles  of^Chese  bones.  In  this  condition  the 
bone  is  greatly  thinned  in  spots,  and  its  U^^x^  «J^ 
reduced  th&t  the  affected  district  feels  to  tVie  ^tv^^&t  «s^ 
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if  occupied  by  parchnieiit,  or,  as  Bomo  suggest,  by 
cartridge  paper.  The  thirniing  ia  mainly  at  tha 
egpenae  of  the  inner  table  ancTdiploe.  'I'he  pits  are 
situated  in  early  Jornie3  convolution  irapreasiona.  It 
in,  on  the  otiier  hand,  about  the  site  of  the  anterior 
fontanelle  that  certain  osseous  deposits  are  met  with 
on  the  surface  of  the  skull  in  some  cases  of  Itereditary 
syphilis  (Parrot).  These  deposits  appear  as  rounded 
devations  of  porous  bone  situated  upon  the  frontal 
and  parietaL.  bones,  where  they  meet  in  the  middle 
line.  These  bosses  are  separated  by  a  crucial  depres- 
aion  represented  by  the  frontal  and  sagittal  Biiturea  on 
tlio  one  hand,  and  tbe  coronal  suture  on  the  other. 
They  have  been  termed  "  natiform  "  elevations  by  M. 
Parrot,  from  their  supposed  resemblance,  when  viewed 
collectively,  to  the  natea.  To  the  English  mind  tliey 
would  rather  suggest  the  outlines  of  a  "  hot-croaa 
bun." 

It  ia  necessary  to  refer  to  the  development  ol 
the  sknil  in  order  to  render  intelligible  certain  oon- 
ditions  (for  the  most  part  those  of  congenital  mal- 
formation) that  are  not  unfroquentij  met  with. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  base  of 
the  skull  ia  developed  in  cartilage,  and  the  vault  in 
membrane.  The  parts  actually  formed  in  membrane 
are  represented  in  tbe  completed  skull  by  the  frental 
and  parietal  bones,  tbe  squamo-zygomattc  part  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  expanded 
portion  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  distinction  between 
these  two  parts  of  the  skull  ia  often  rendered  very 
marked  by  disease.  Thus  there  are,  in  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  skulls  of  some 
young  lions  that  were  born  in  a  menagerie,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  mal-nutrition,  developed  certain 
changes  in  their  bones.  A  great  part  of  each  of 
these  skulls  shows  considerable  thickening,  the  bone 
bmpg  COB  vet-ted  into  a  porous  Bttucture;  wui 'tit  m 
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remarkable  to  note  that  these  changes  are  limited  to 
such  parts  of  the  skull  as  are  formed  in  membrane, 
the  base  remaining  free. 

Among  the  more  common  of  the  gross  mal- 
formations of  the  skull  also,  is  one  that  shows 
entire  absence  of  all  that  part  of  the  cranium  that  is 
formed  in  membrane,  while  the  base,  or  cartilaginous 
part,  is  more  or  less  perfectly  developed. 

Meningfocele  is  the  name  given  to  a  congenital 
tumour  that  consists  of  a  protrusion  of  a  part  of  the 
cerebral  membranes  tErough  a  gap  in"  an  impeHectljr 
developed  sfculi  When  the  protrusion~c6nS.ins "brain, 
it  is  called  an  encephalocele,  and  when  that  pro- 
truded brain  is  distended  by  an  accumulation  of  fluid 
within  the  ventricles,  it  is  called  hydrencephalocele. 
These  protrusions  are  most  often  met  with  in  the 
occipital  bone,  and  next  in  frequency  in  the  fronto- 
nasal suture,  while  in  rarer  cases  they  have  been  met 

with  in  the  lambdoid,  sagittal,  and 
other  sutures,  and  have  projected 
through  normal  and  abnormal  As- 
sures at  the  base  of  the  skull 
into  the  orbit,  nose,  and  mouth. 
Their  frequency  in  the  occipital 
bone   may   be   in    some  way   ex- 

Slained    by    a    reference    to    the 
evelopmeiat  of  that   parl^     This' 
bone    at    birth   consfsts    of    four 
separate  parts  (see  Fig.  3),  a  basi- 
lar, two  condylar,  and  a  tabular 

Pig.  s.-T^e  Occipitei    ^^  expanded  part.     In  the  tabular 
Bone  at  Birth.         part,  about  the  seventh  week  of 

foetal  life  four  nuclei   appear,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  pair.     These  nuclei  are  to  some 
extent  separated  by  fissures  running  inwards  f^ccrosL 
the  four  angles  oi  the  bone  to  meet   at  ^^fe   o^icv.- 
p/tal  protubemnce.      The    gap  runmiig  \xip  Vw  ^^ 
0—4 
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median  line  from  the  inferior  angle  at  the  fora- 
men magnum  to  the  occipital  protuberance  is  es- 
pecially distinct  (the  temporary  occipital  fontanelle 
of  Sutton).  It  exists  from  the  beginning  of  the  third 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  intrauterine  lifa 
Meningoceles  of  the  occiput  are  always  in  the  middle 
line,  and  the  protrusion  probably  occurs  througli_  this 


Fig.  4.— Back  View  of  Abnormal  Skulls,  showing  Occipital  and 

larietal  Bones. 

A,  The  "  08  epactal "  ;  b,  parietal  fissures ;  o,  the  sagittal  fontanelle. 


ai 


The  gap  associated  with  meningocele  may  ex- 

md  through  the  whole  vertical  length  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  very  commonly  opens  up  the  foramen 
magnum.  The  lateral  or  transverse  fissures  divide 
the  bone  into  two  parts.  The  upper  part  is  developed 
from  membrane,  the  lower  part  from  cartilaga  The 
lateral  fissures  may  persist,  and  may  simulate  fractures, 
for  which  they  have,  indeed,  been  mistaken;  or  they  may 
be  so  complete  as  to  entirely  separate  che  highest  part  of 
t/ie  occipital  hone  from  the  remainder.    TVift  \iyv\a  «» 
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separated  is  the  os  ^pttctal  of  the  French  (Fig.  4  a),  ' 
the  interparietal  bone  of  some  animals. 

Parietal  fissures. — In  the  developing  parietal 
1>one,  fibres  concerned  in  ossification  radiate  towards  the 
periphery  from  two  nuclei  about  the  centre  of  the  bona 
An  intei^brillar  space,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  seen  about 
the  fifth  month  to  separate  the  loose  osseous  fibres  which 
abut  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  sagittal  border  from  the 
stronger  fibres  which  form  the  rest  of  this  border  (Pozzi). 
This  is  \he  parietal  fissure.  It  usually  closes  and  leaves 
no  trace,  but  it  may  persist  in  part  as  a  suture-like 
fissure,  and  be  mistaken  for  a  fracture  (Fig.  4  b).  If 
the  fissure  persists  equally  on  the  two  sides  an  elong- 
ated lozenge-shaped  gap  is  left,  the  sagittal  fontanelle. 
It  is  situate  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  lambda  (Fig. 
4g).  The  parietal  i'oramina  are  remains  of  Ihis  interviJ. 

Wonnian  bones* — ^These  irregular  bones  may 
be  mistaken  for  fragments  produced  by  fracture. 
Thgy  are  most  usually  met  with  in  the  lambdoid 
jwitnre]  One  Wormian  bone" deserves  especial  notice, 
as  it  may  be  met  with  in  trephining  over  the  middle 
meningeal  artery.  It  exists  between  the  anterior 
mfenor  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  aiiJ  th e  great  wing 
of  tlie  sphenoid.  Itis'scale-like,  and  gives  the  im- 
pression  that  tfie  tip  of  the  great  wing  had  been 
separated.     It^is  known  as  the  epipteric  bone. 

Necrosis  is  fairly  common  on  tke  vault  of  the 
skull,  and  most  of  ten,  attacks  the  frontal  and  parietal 
bones,  while,  for  reasons  that  are  not  very"obvious,  it 
is  rare  in  the  occipital  bone.  The  external  table  is 
^quently  necrosed  alone,  it  being  more  exposed  to 
ii\jury  and  less  amply  supplied  with  blood  than  is  the 
internal  table.  From  IJie  converse  of  these  reasons 
it  happens  that  necrosis  of  the  internal  table  alone  is 
but  rarely  met  with.  Necrosis  lnvoIving~lbHe  entire 
thickness  of  the  bone  may  prove  very  exte^saN^^  %sA 
is  a  case  reported  by  Saviard,  practic^y  V^i^  ^\ksX^  <2S. 
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the  cranial  vault  necrosed  and  came  away.  The  patient 
was  a  woman,  and  the  primary  canse  of  the  mischief 
was  a  fall  upon  the  head  when  drunk.      (5e«  page  5.) 

Necrosis  of  the  skull,  as  well  aa  caries  of  tlie  part, 
is  attended  by  certain  special  dangers  that  depend 
upon  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  cranial  bones. 

Thus,  when  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skull  is 
involved  by  diaease,  or  when  the  inner  table  is 
especially  attacked,  a  collection  of  pug  may  fonn 
between  the  dura  mfit^r  an(l"The  affected  bone,  and 
may  prodnee  compression  of  "the  brain.  "When  the 
dIploio'tTssueTs  implicated,  flie  veJne  of  that  j>art  may 
become  thrombosed,  or  may  be  tihe  seat  of  a  suppurative 
phlebitjs.  The  mischief  thus  corameoced  may  spread, 
the  ^eat  intracranial  sinuses  may  he  closed  by  throm- 
bus, or  septic  matter  may  be  conveyed  into  the  genera] 
circulation  and  lead  to  the  development  of  jivtemia. 

Mere  local  extension  may  also  cause  meningi^. 

In  coses  of  necrosis  of  the  external  table  the 
growth  of  granulation  tissue  from  the  exposed  and 
vascular  diploe  plays  a  very  important  part  in  aiding 
the  exfoliation  of  the  lamella  of  dead  bone. 

When  bone  disease  leads  to  perforation  of  the  skull, 
the  pulsations  of  the  brain  may  be  visible  through  the 
abnormal  opening. 

Fraclnres  of  tbe  skull. — It  ia  not  easy  to 
actually  fracture  the  skull  of  a  joung  infant.  The  skull 
as  awhole  at  this  age  is  imperfectly  ossified,  the  sutures 
are  wide,  and  between  the  bones  there  ia  much 
cartilage  and  membrane.  Moreover,  the  bonea  them- 
selves in  early  life  are  elastic,  and  comparatively  soft 
and  yielding.  If  a  blow  be  inflicted  upon  the  vault 
in  a  young  chUd  the  most  probable  effect,  so  far  as 
the  bone  itself  is  concerned,  is  on  indenting  or 
bulging  in.  of  that  bone  unassociated  with  a  fracture 
ia  the  ordjn^iy  sen se.  In  this  particular  relation,  the 
ntaff  of  an  infant  is  to  that  of  an  cAd  msm.  wk  ft 


^ 
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cranium  of  thin  tin  would  be  to  a  cranium  of  strong 
earthenware.  The  yielding  character  of  the  young 
diild's  skull  is  well  illustrated  by  the  gross  deformity 
of  the  head  that  certain  Indian  tribes  produce  in  their 
offspring  by  applying  tight  bandages  to  the  part  in 
infancy.  In  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons'  museum 
are  many  skulls,  of  '*  fiat-headed  "  Indians,  that  show 
to  what  an  extreme  this  artificial  deformity  may  be 
carried.  Gu^niot  also  asserts  that  much  deformity  of 
the  head  may  be  produced  in  infants  by  the  practice 
of  allowing  them  to  always  lie  upon  onft  aidft  of  the 

^10^^  Here  the  deforming  agent  is  simply  the  weight 
of  the  brain. 

Even  in  adults  the  skull  is  much  less  brittle  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  and  notions  as  to  the  break- 
ability  of  the  cranial  bones  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  dried  specimen  are  apt  to  be  erroneous.  During 
life,  a  sharp  knife  properly  directed  may  be  driven 
through  the  cranial  vault  so  as  to  cause  only  a  simple 
perforatLag  wound  without  splintering,  and  without 
fracture  of  the  bone^beyond  the  puncture.  Such  a 
wound  may  be  as  cleanly  cut  as  a  wound  through 
thick  leather,  and  a  specimen  in  the  London  Hospital 
museum  serves  well  to  illustrate  this.  A  case  reported 
in  the  Lancet  for  1881  affords  a  strange  instance 
of  a  knife  penetrating  the  skull  without  apparently 
splintering  the  bone.  A  man  wishing  to  commit 
suicide  placed  the  point  of  a  dagger  against  the  skull 
in  the  upper  frontal  region,  and  then  drove  it  well 
into  the  brain  by  a  blow  from  a  mallet.  He  expected 
to  fall  dead,  and  was  disappointed  to  find  that  no 
phenomena  of  interest  developed.  He  then  drove  the 
dagger  farther  in  by  some  dozen  blows  with  the 
mallet,  until  the  blade,  which  was  four  inches  long, 
was  brought  to  a  standstill.  The  dagger  Nsra^  T^oiier?^ 
with  jfreat  difRculty,  the  patient  never  \oBt  cot^\q>3^ 

4ieu^  and  recovered  without  a  symptom. 
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following  anatomical  conditions  tend  to 
minimise  the  effects  of  violence  as  applied  to  the  skull : 
The_denajty  of  the  scalji.  and  its  ^reat  mobility ;  the 
dome-like  arrangement  of  the  vault;  tlie  number  of 
the  bones  that  compose  the  head,  and  the  tendency  of 
the^yiolence  to  be  broken  up  amon^ttbe  many  seg- 
ments; the  sutures  which  interrupt  the  continuitj^ 
any  given  foi-ce,  and  the  Butural  memlirane,  which  acts 
as  a  kiml  of  linear  buffer ;  the  mobility  of  the  head 
upon  the  spine ;  and  the  elasticity  of  the  cranial  bones 
Uiemseives.  ""    " 

In  children  the  membranous  layer  between  the 
BUtures  is  of  considerable  thicknei^s,  but,  as  age 
advances,  this  membi'ane  disappears,  and  the  bones 
tend  to  fuse  together  (synostosis).  ?'Ae  sutures  begin 
to  be  oblilerated  about  the  |age  of  forty,  the  change 
commencing  on  the  inner  aspecT  of  the  Buture,  and 
appearing  first  in  the  sagittal  suture,  then  in  tlie 
coronal  and  Ismbdoid,  and  last  in  the  s<;[Uamou9,  The 
synostosis  may  be  complete  by  the  age  of  eighty 
(Tiilanx),  and  its  onset  is  said  to  be  coincident  with 
the  cessation  of  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  brain. 
This  latter  assertion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  it 
appears  earlier  in  the  lower  races  of  mankind.  As 
age  advances,  moreover,  the  skuU  hones  become  lesa 
porous,  and  losa^  much  of  their  elastirity.  They  are, 
therefore,  more  rea3ily  fractured  ^n  the  aged  than  in 
the  young. 

As  a  rule,  in  fracture  the  entire  thickiiess_of  _the. 
bwie  is  involved  ;  but  the  estei-nal  table  alone  may  he 
broken,  and  may  even  be  alone  depressed,  being 
driven  into  the  diploe,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  lo\¥er 
frontal  region,  into  the  frontal  sinus.  The  internal 
table  may  be  brokeawithout  a  corresponding  fr^ctutB.  " 
j^~ihe  buter^plate;  and  in  nearly  all  case-s  of  complete 
.  Aactare,  especially  in  such  as  ate  attended  with  . 
^^BBBsaaioii,   e^e_interual  table  shova  more  bx\^j|^^J 
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splintering  than  does  the  external.  There  are  many 
reasons  tor  tlii&  The  internal  plate  is  not  only 
thinner  than  the  external,  but  is  so  much  more 
brittle  as  to  receive  the  name  of  the  "  vitreous  table." 
A  force  applied  to  the  external  table  may  be  extremely 
limited,  and  produce,  as  in  a  sabre  cut,  but  a 
limited  lesion.  As  the  force,  however,  travels 
through  the  diploe  it  becomes  broken  up,  and 
reaches   the   inner  plate   as   a  much    more   diffused 

f oim  of  yiolence.  This 
IS  especially   the  case 
when    parts    of     the 
outer  table  are  driven 
in.     Then,  again,   the 
internal     plate    is    a 
part     of     a     smaller 
curve  than  is  the  ex- 
ternal    plate ;      and, 
lastly,  Agnew  assigns 
a      reason     for     the 
greater   vulnerability    of    the   inner   plate   that  has 
reference  to  the  general  yielding  of  the  bone.     In 
Fig.   5,   A  B    represents  a  section  of  a  part  of  the 
vault  through  both 
tables,  and  c  d  and 
E  F  two  vertical  and 
parallel  lines.  Now, 
if  force  be  applied 
to  the  vault  between 
these  parallel  lines, 
the  ends  of  the  arch,    ^ 
A  B,  will  tend  to  be- 
come separated,  and 
the  whole  arch,  yielding,  will  tend  to  assume  the  curve 
shown  in  Fig.  6.     In  such  case,  the  lines  c  d  and  e  f 
will   conyerge  above  and  diverge  \>e\o^  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^ 
tb&t    the    violence   would   tend  to   loxcfe  ^iX\fe   \»«>rcv» 


Fig.  6. 
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particles  together  at  the  outer  table  ami  asunder 
the  inner  table. 

Fractures  of  the  vaalt  are  due  to  direct 
violence.  The  construction  of  the  akul!  ia  such  that 
the  fracturing  force  ia  resisted  in  many-ways.  (1)  Wlen 
a  blow  is  received  on  the  vertex  in  thejrarieiai  regjon, 
the  force  tends  to  drive  the  upper  borders  of  the 
two  parietal  bones  inwards.  Such  driving  in  of  these 
borders  must  be  associated  with  a  corresponding 
outward  movemeJit  ot  the  inferior  borders.  This 
latter  movement  is  forcibly  resisted  by  the  squamous 
bone  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  which  ovei> 
lap  the  lower  edge  of  the  parietal  bone.  Moreover, 
the  force  transmitted  to  the  squamous  bone  is  passed 
on  to  the  zygomatic  arch,  which  takes  its  support 
from  the  superior  raaidllary  and  frontal  bones.  This 
arch  then  acts  as  a  second  resisting  buttress,  and  this 
transmission  of  force  from  the  vertex  to  the  fecial 
honea  is  saidtobe  illustraf^dhj  tfie  pain  often 
felt  m.  the  ""See  attar  blows^^iipon  the  top  of  tHo  ^ 
head.  (2)~Tf  The  upper  part  ot£^e  frontal  bone  be 
struck,  the  force  is  at  once  transmitted  to  the  parietal 
bones,  because  the  upper  part  of  the  frontal  bona 
(owing  to  the  manner  in  which  its  border  is  bevelled) 
actually  rests  upon  the  two  parietal  bones,  so  the 
same  resistance  is  again  called  into  action.  If  there  be 
any  tendency  for  the  inferior  parts  of  the  bone  to  move 
outwards,  as  would  certainly  be  the  case  while  the  mid- 
frontal  suture  existed,  such  movement  would  bo  resisted 
by  the  great  wings  of  the  sphenoid,  and  by  the  anterior 
inferior  angles  of  the  parietal  bones  which  embrace 
or  overlap  these  parts  of  the  frontal.  Thus  it  will  bo 
seen  that  much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  coiTesponding  edges  of  the  fi-ontal  and  parietal 
bones  are  bevelled.  (3)  Blows  upon  the  ocdpvt  are 
less  distinctly  provided  for,  and  it  must  be  owned 
e^af  a  bf  no  means  heavy  fail  is  sufficient  to  break 
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this  bone.  It  must  receive,  however,  much  protection 
from  its  connections  with  the  two  parietal  and  tem- 
poral bones,  and  from  its  articulation  with  the  elastic 
vertebral  column. 

Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  may  be 
due  to  (1)  direct  or  to  (2)  indirect  violence,  and,  most 
commonly  of  all,  to  (3)  extension  of  a  fracture  from 
the  vault.  (1)  The  base^Eas  been  fractured  by  direct 
violence  by  foreign  bodies  thrust  through  the  nasal 
roof,  througn  tne  orbital  roof,  and  through  the  base  as 
it  presents  in  the  pharynx.  The  posterior  fossa  can 
also  be  fractured  by  violence  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  (2)  Of  fractures  by  indirect  violence  the  following 
examples  may  be  given  :  Blows  applied  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  frontal  bone  have  been  associated  with  no 
lesion  other  than  a  fracture  of  the  cribriform  plate  or 
of  the  orbital  part  of  the  frontal,  these  parts  being 
much  disposed  to  fracture  on  account  of  their  extreme 
tenuity.  In  falls  upon  the  chin,  the  condyle  of  th3 
lower  jaw  has  been  so  violently  driven  agamst'the 
glenoid  cavity  as  to  fracSTre  the  middle  fossa  of  the 
SKulC  Chassaignac  gives  a  case  where  the  condyle 
was  actually  thrust  into  the  cranial  cavity,  and 
produced  an  abscess  in.  the  superimposed  part  of  the 
brain.  When  the  body  in  falling  has  alighted  upon 
the  feet,  knees,  or  buttocks,  the  force  has  been  trans- 
mitted  along  the  vertebral  column,  and  has  led  to  ' 
fracture  of  Ihe  base  in  the  occipital  region.  Such 
accidents  are  most  apt  to  occur  when  the  spine  is  kept 
rigid  by  muscular  action,  and  the  mechanism  involved 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  whereby  the  head  of  a 
broom  is  driven  more  firmly  on  to  the  broom-handle 
by  striking  the  extreme  end  of  the  stick  against  the 
ground.  The  theory  that  the  base  is  often  broken  by 
comJUre^owp  is  pretty  generally  abandoned,  although 
there  arQ  a  few  cases  that  appear  to  bxi^^t^  ^^^ei^ 
fsaggeatjojh     Such    a    case    was    recorded   \>7    ^^« 
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HutcLinaon,  and  in  it  a  fracture  of  t.lie  occipital  bone 
was  associated  with  a  like  lesion  in  the  cribriform 
plate,  the  intervening  part  o£  the  skull  being  un- 
injured, (3)  Fracturat  of  the  vault,  and  e^eoially 
linear  fractures  due  to  Each  diffused  riolonce  as 
obtains  in  a  fall  upon  the  head,  are  very  apt  to  spread 
to  the  base.  In  so  spreading  they  reach  the  base  by 
the  sliorteat  possible"f(iu.te.  and  wi^qutany  regard  to 
tlie  sutures  encountered  or  to  the  density  of  the  lionea 
Srolved^^"  TBus/ffiiclures  of  the  frontal  region  of  the 
vault  spread  to  the  anteiior  fossa  of  the  l>ase,  those  of 
the  parietal  region  to  the  middle  fossn,  and  those  of 
the  occipital  region  to  the  posterior  fossa.  To  this 
rule  there  are  but  few  exceptions.  To  indicate  more 
precisely  the  exact  bones  involved  in  these  three 
diatricts,  P.  Hewett  has  divided  the  skull  into  three 
zones.  The  anterior  zone  includes  the  frontal,  the 
upper  part  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  fronto-spbenoid ; 
the  middle,  the  parietals.  tJie  Bquamous,  the  anteriOT 
part  of  the  petrous  portion,  and  the^greater  gart  of 
Me~faai sphenoid ;  and  "tEe~  posterior,  the  occipital, 
<he  mastoid,  the  posterior  part  of  Jhe  j>e^B«8.  DQlie, 
with  a  small  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 

In  all  fractures  of  the  base  there  is  usually  a  dis- 
charge of  blood  niid  of  cerebro-spina]  fluid  external iy. 
(1)  In  fractures  of  the  anterior  fossa  the'bIopd"uai)ally 
escapes  from  the  nose,  and  is  derived  from  the  menin- 
geal vessels,  or  in  greater  degree  probably  from  the 
torn  mucous  lining  of  the  nasal  root  To  allow  of  the 
escape  of  cerebroHspinal  fluid  from  the  nose,  there 
must  be,  in  addition  to  the  fractu re  in  the  nasal  roof. 
a  laceiation  of  the  mucous  membrane. below.  lh_at 
OTcture,  and  of  the  diira  mater  and^  ai:(U!hnpid_abov;e_^ 
.^  lii  many  cases  onfaotiire  in  this  part  tie  blood 
-'finds  its  way  jnto  the  orbit,  and  appears  beneath  thf 
'  conJaBctiva.  pj)  "When  the  middle  fossa  is  involved, 
"I  blood  iisaapea  from  the  external  auditorj  mesituB, 
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tihrough  a  rupture  in  the  ^mganw  membrane,  and  is 
denvSTEom'TS^'f^seBf  of  wie  tympanum  and  its 
membrane,  or  from  an  intracranial  extravasation,  and 
in  some  cases  from  a  i:upture  of  one  oFtihe  sinuses 
about  the  petrous  bone.  The  blood  may  follow  the 
Eustachian  tube,  and  may  escape  from  the  nose  or 
mouth,  or  be  swallowed  and  subsequently  vomited. 
To  allow  of  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  by  the 
ear  ("  the  serous  discharge "),  (a)  the  fracture  must 
have  passed  across  the  internal  auditory  meatus ;  (b) 


municatioh  Between  the  internal  ear  and  the  tympa- 
.Baml  -iSa  (d)- tTe  membranitympana.^saaie  been 
koer^tjed.  (3)  In  fractures  of  the  posterior  fossa  an 
extravasation  of  blood  may  appear  about  the.  mastoid 
process  or  at  the  nape  of  Qie  neck,  or  may  even 
extena  into  the  ce?VicS  region. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  compound  fractures  of  the 
vaaU  ass^iated  T^ith  tearing  of  the  dura  mater  and 
arachnoid;  an  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  has  in  a 
few  rare  instances  been  noted.  After  simple  fracture 
of  the  vault  in  children  a  swelling  may  form  at  the 
injured  part,  which  fluctuates,  becomes  tenser  when 
the  patient  cries,  and  may  possibly  pulsate  synchro- 
nously with  the  brain.  S];Lch  swellings  are  due  to  a 
collection  of  cerebrghspisal  fluid  beneath  the  scalp,  and 
indicate  a  coincident  rupture  of  the  brain  membranes. 
In  cases  of  free  serous  discharge  from  the  ear  after 
injury  to  the  head,  but  without  fracture,  ^e  fluid  is 
derived  from  the  mastoid  cells,  and  escapes  tlirough  a 
rupture  in  the  tympanic  membrane.  In  a  few  instances 
it  may  possibly  be  blood  serum,  or  depend  upon  mild 
catarrh  of  the  meatua  Some  authors  assert  that  it 
may  be  due  to  the  escape  of  the  liquor  Cotunnii^  but 
the  yerj  minute  quantity  of  t\iat»  ftvxVSi  m  >iJt!kfe  ^«t 
renders  the  suggestion  improbable. 
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Separation  of  fiului-es. — This  condition, 
result  of  injury,  is  practically  rcBtricted  to  the  young 
skull.  Ill  later  life,  force  applied  at  tlie  site  of  an 
obliterated  suture  may  cause  a  fracture,  which  accu 
rately  follows  tlie  old  auture  line.  Separation  of  the 
HUturea,  independent  of  fracture,  ie  very  rare  in  the 
adult  skuIL  In  the  few  instancfls  of  such  a  condition 
the  temporal  bone  has  usually  been  the  one  displaced, 
and  the  separation  noted  at  tlie  squamous  suture. 
When  associated  with  fracture,  the  coronal  and 
sagittal  sutures  are  those  most  frequently  separated, 
and  next  in  frequency  the  lambdoid. 

The  thickness  of  tbe  shull  cap  vaiies  greatly, 
not  only  in  different  pails  of  the  same  skull,  but  also 
in  correGponding  par^  in  different  individuals.  Tbe 
average  thickpesB  is  one-fifth  of  an  inch.  The  thickest 
partaare"^t^  the  occipital  protuBKrance  {where  the 
section  may  measure  ha]?~an  mch),  tte  mastoid  pro- 
ofs, and  the  lower  part  of  the  froatSl  bona  Tlie 
bone  over  the  inferior  occipital  fossEe  is  Tery  tliin, 
while  it  is  thinnest  over  the  squamous  bone.  Here 
the  bone  may  be  no  thicker  in  parts  than  a  viiiiting 
card.  The  skull  is  also  thinned  over  the  siuuses  and 
grooves  for  tlie  meningeal  vessels.  It  is  especially 
thin  over  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
mportantto  remember  in  trephining  that 
r  table  isjiot  always  parallel  with  the  outer. 

CrSSiecfomj'.^TEis  operation  is  carriecl  out  in 
i  of  microcephaly  in  infants  and  children.  It 
consists  in  the  i*emoval  of  a  atrip  of  bone  from  the 
vertex  of  the  skull  so  aa  to  give  to  the  brain,  .as  an 
[1  author  expresaea  it,  "  more  elbow  room," 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE   CRANIAL   CONTENTS. 

The  membranes  of  the  bralD. — The  dura 
mater,  from  its  toughness,  forms  an  excellent  protec- 
tion to  the  brain.  It  is  very  intimately  adherent  to 
the  bone  over  the  whole  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
consequently  in  this  situation  extravasations  between 
the  membrane  and  the  bone  are  scarcely  possible. 
Over  the  vault  its  attachments  Bite  comparatively  loose, 
although  it  is  more  closely  adherent  along  the  lines  of 
the  gutures!  This  lax  attachment  allows  large  hsemorr* 
bagic  anS^purulent  extravasations  to  collect  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  bone.  Such  extravasations 
usually  lead  to  compression  of  the  brain,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  the  great  majority  of  all  cases  of  com- 
pression the  compressing  force  is  outside  the  dura 
mater.  Thus,  in  uncomplicated  cases,  when  symptoms 
of  compression  come  on  at  the  time  of  an  accident,  the 
cause  is  probably  depressed  bone ;  when  they  appear 
after  a  snort  interval,  the  cause  is  probably  extraya^ 
ytedTblood  between  the  membrane  and  the  bone ;  and 
when  a  long  interval  Tdays"  or  weeksYhais  elapsed  after 
the  accident,  tCe  cause  is  probably  a  collection  of  pus 
in  the  same  situation. 

Sir  0.  bell  pointed  out  that  the  diira  mater  of 
the  vault  may  be  separated  from  the  bone  by  the 
vibration  produced  by  a  blow.  **  Strike  the  skull  of 
a  subject  with  a  heavy  mallet ;  on  dissecting  you  find 
tiie  dura  mater  te  be  shaken  from  the  skuU  at  the 
point  struck.  Repeat  the  experiment  on  another  sub- 
ject, and  inject  the  head  minutely  with  size  iii^^c:;^\!(si^ 
and  you  wUl  £ud  a  clot  of  injection  \ymg\)ek\imxXi^^ 
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skull  and  dura  mater  at  the  part  struck,  and  liaving 
an  exact  reseroblance  to  the  coagulura  found  after 
violent  blows  on  the  head."  Tillaux  has  demonstrated 
that  the  adhesions  between  the  dura  mator  and  the 
bone  are  particularly  weak  in  the  temporal  fotBte, 
the  moat  usual  site  of  meningeal  hteiQori-hage. 

When  blood  is  poured  out  between  tlie  dura  mater 
and  the  bone  in  cases  of  fraclure,  the  vessel  that,  as  a 
•*•«  rule,  gives  way,  is  the  middle  meningeal  aftery- 
In  thirty-one  cases  of  such  hsemorrhage,  this  vessel  was 
the  aouroe  of  the  bleeding  in  twenty-seven  instances 
(P.  Hewett),  The  vessel  having  passed  through  the 
foramen  apinosum,  divides  into  two  branches ;  the 
anterior,  the  laiger,  runs  upwards  across  the  anterior 
inFerfor  an^Ie  of  the  parietal  bone ;  the  posterior  runs 
backwards,  with  a  liorizontal  sweep  across  the  a^ua- 

Mr.  Jacobson  has  shown  that  the  brauclies  of  tha 
artery  are  more  frequently  ruptured  than  tlie  trunk. 
The  vessel  is  very  frequently  torn  as  it  crosses  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this :  the  bone  where  grooved  by  the 
artery  is  very  thin  ;  the  artery  is  often  so  embedded 
in  the  bono  that  fracture  without  lai^ration  of  the 
vessel  would  hardly  be  possible ;  and  lastly,  tlie  par- 
ticular  region  of  the  artery  is  a  part  of  the  skull 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  fractured.  Mr,  Jacobson  shows 
that  the  artery  may  be  ruptured  by  a  force  that  does 
not  fracture  the  skull,  but  merely  leads  to  detach- 
ment of  the  dura  mater.  {Set  page  29.)  gailing  this 
T^sel^_lhe  .most  frequent  source  of  extra-meningeal 
haemorrhage  ia  the  lateral  luuus,  for  reasons  that  will 
Saobvious.  "^ 

With  regard  to  the  blood  sinuBes  formed  by  the 

dura  mater,  nothing  remains  to  be  added  to  what  has 

been    already   said    {page     12),    except,    perhaps,    to 

obasrtre     tJ^nt    the  wJationa    beti\Maen   l^    uxtemMt 
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Ciarotid  artery  and  cavernous  sinuB  are  so  intimate 
that  arterio-venous  aneurism  has  followed  injury  in- 
yolvinfi^  these  parts.  It  will  be  seen  also  with  what 
ease  this  sinus  could  become  thrombosed  in  cases  of 
inflammation  within  the  orbit  by  the  extension  of  the 
mischief  along  its  great  tributaries,  the  two  ophthalmic 
vein& 

Sarcomatous  growths,  springing  from  the  dura 
mater  or  other  of  the  meninges,  may  make  their  way 
through  the  cranial  bones,  and  project  as  p^ulgating 
tumours  beneath_the  scalp.  Such  growths  are  included 
under  tLe  title  of  "  fungus  of  the  dura  mater." 

Between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid  is  the 
subdural  space,  formerly  known  as  the  ''  cavity  of 
the  arachnoid.'*  According  to  Prescott  Hewett,  ex- 
travasations of  blood  after  injury  are  more  common 
in  this  space  than  in  any  other  part  withjn  the  sEuIT. 
T^e  blood  so  poured  out  may  beconie  more  or  less 
discoloured,  and  present  in  time  the  aspect  of  a  thin 
and  peculiar  membrane  ;  or  the  collection  may  form 
itself  into  a  species  of  cyst  ("  arachnoid  cyst ")  that 
was  for  some  time  a  source  of  much  confusion  to  • 
pathologists. 

The.  subdural  space  contains  a  small  amount  of 
fluid,  and  acts,  probably,  like  the  pleural  and  peri- 
toneal  sacs  in  preventing  theefects  of  fricHon  during 
the  movements  of  the  brain.      "^    ' 

The  subarachnoid  space  is  between  the  arach- 
noid and  the  pia  mater,  and  it  is  here  that  the  chief  part 
of  the  cer^^thi'^^pina.l  fluid  is  lodged.  This  space  is  larger 
in  some  places  than  in  others.  It  is  insignificant  over 
the  convexity  of  the  brain,  but  is  very  extensive  at 
the  base  of  the  skull  in  the  parts  beneath  the  cere- 
bellum, the  medulla,  the  pons,  and  the  interpeduncular 
space  as  far  forwards  as  the  optic  nerves.  Thus  these 
very  important  parts  of  the  brain,  do  not  t^«Xi  xr^oxt 
bone,  but  rest  rather  on  the  Bubarachnovd  co^'^^iX^ss^ 
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ol'  fluid  as  upon  a  water-bed,  to  use  a  comparison  of 
Mr.  Hilton's.  The  only  part  of  the  base_of  t]i6  brain 
that  rests_di recti j^ upon  bpne  is  ItEat  part  in  contact_ 
witli  the  orbitaljlatgs  and  leasex^  wings  of  tli6  sphe^  , 
noid.  The  jmsterior  two-thirds  of  the  brain  resta 
upon  the  "  water-lwd,"  and  is  thus  admirably  pro- 
tected. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  brain  may  be  damaged 
by  contre-coup.  That  ia  to  say,  if  the  head  he  struck 
at  one  particular  part,  the  brain  may  he  found  unin- 
jured at  the  spot  struck,  but  damaged  at  a  correspond- 
ing place  on  the  "ppiwli"  side  of  the  skull.  The 
cerebro-spinal  fiuiJ"ia  touch  concemedTn  modifying 
the  effects  of  contre-coup.  Thus,  if  the  vertex  be 
struck,  the  important  structures  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  would  be  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being 
severely  injured,  did  they  lie  in  actual  contact  with 
the  bone.  Moreover,  when  a  blow  fells  upon  the 
occiput,  there  may  be  no  damage  to  the  biiiin  beneath 
the  spot  struck,  but  the  yielding  mass  ia  thrown 
forward  within  the  skull,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
"water-bed,"  the  under  parts  of  the  cerebrum  would 
bo  toi-n  against  the  many  projections  in  the  base  of 
the  skulL  These  projections,  whicKare  so  conspicuoua^ 
in  the  dry  skull,  are  moulded  off  in  the  living  by  the 
dura  mater,  and  also  by  the  blood  sinuses  which  occupy 
the  hollows  about  these  projections,  and  also  certain 
margins  of  bone.  As  it  is,  the  only  part  that  usually 
Buffers  is  the  under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  (a  com- 
paratively unimportant  seguient),  which,  being  brought 
violently  in  contact  with  the  iri'pgular  orbital  piate,  is 
readily  contused.  The  subarachuoid  apace  commuT. 
nicates  with  the  ventricles  through  the  foramen  o(_ 
Majendie.  This  foramen  leads  into  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, and  ia  an  aperture  in  the  pia  mat«r  that  closes 
ja  that  ventricle.  From,  the  fourth  ventricle  fluid 
apaaaAloog  the  iter  into  tho  third  ventric\«,  i 
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from  thence  to  the  lateral  ventricles  by  the  foramen  of 
Monro. 

The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  prevents  the  ill  effects  that 
irregularities  in  the  blood  circulation  might  have  upon 
the  brain,  situate  as  it  is  within  an  unyielding  cavity. 
If  the  great  nerve  centres  in  the  lateral  ventricles 
are  swollen  by  congestion,  they  are  not  met  by  an  un- 
yielding wall,  but  merely  displace  some  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal  >flttid  through  the  foramen  of  Majendie,  until 
such  time  as  iheir  circuiation  is  normal  again. 

Hilton  has  shown  that  closure  of  this  foramen 
may  lead  to_  that  excessive"' accumulation  of  fluid 
withintbe  ventricles  known  as  hydroJSSpEalus.  If  the 
l^ndn,  too,  becomes  enlarged  by  congeslaon,  it  is  not 
met  by  unyielding  bone,  but  rather  by  an  adjustable 
water-bed,  and  during  its  period  of  enlargement  it 
merely  displaces  into  the  spinal  part  of  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  some  of  the  fluid  that  surrounds  it. 
This  mutual  effect  is  well  illustrated  in  a  case  reported 
by  Hilton  of  a  man  with  a  fracture  of  the  base,  from 
whose  ear  cerebro-spinal  fluid  was  escaping.  The 
discharge  of  this  fluid  was  fit  once  greatly  in- 
creased by  expiratory  efforts  when  the  nose  and 
mouth  were  held  closed,  and  the  veins  compressed 
in  the  neck. 

The  relatioDS  of  the  brain  to  the  skull. — 
The  lower  level  of  the  brain  in  front  corresponds  to  a 
line  drawn  across  the  forehead  just  above  the  eye- 
brows. At  the  side  of  the  head  it  corresponds 
i^proximately  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  to  the  upper  part  of  tiie 
external  auditory  meatus.  A  line  drawn  from  this 
latter  spot  to  the  occipital  protuberance  corresponds 
to  the  lower  level  of  the  posterior  lobe,  while  below 
tfiat  line  will  lie  the  cerebellum  (Fig.  %\  TVv&  Oiwsv- 
mencemanit  oi  the  Sylvian  fissure  correspoiiAa  \»  ^Js^a 
pterion.     Its  ascending  Jimb  is  nearly  ]paxa\\^  ^>  ^^sA 
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jnst  behind,  the  coronal  sntare.     Its  poetenor,  ot 
homontal   limb,  runs   backwards  across  the    upper 
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maf^n  ot.  the  xgnsmons  sutore.  The  external  parieto- 
ooaipitAl  Sasure  ia  a  little    in  front  ot  tlw  \wifc^ 
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The  fissure  of    Rolando    is  some  way  behind   the 
coronal  suture. 

The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  lies  almost  wholly 
below  a  line  drawn  horizontally  backwards  from  the 
external  angular  process.  The  upper  borders  of  the 
optic  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum  are  about  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  tibe  pinna.  They  are  situate 
opposite  the  temporal  region,  and  the  anterior  limit 
<^  the  corpus  striatum  about  corresponds  to  the 
pterion. 

The  following  more  detailed  account  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  brain  is  given  by  Dr.  B/eid. 

The  hose  line,  f^m  which  all  perpendicular 
lines  are  drawn,  runs  through  the  lowest  part  of  the 
infraorbital  margin  an^  the  middle  of  tke  eitemal 
auditory  meataa> 

JjongUudirwl  fisswre  of  cerebrum, — ^A  line  running 
along  the  median  line  of  the  top  of  the  head  from  the 
root  of  the  nose  to  the  occipital  protuberanca 

Trcmsverae  fissure,— A.  fine  from  the  occipital 
protuberance  to  the  external  auditory  meatus.' 

IFisav/re  of  Sylvius, — ^A  line  from  a  point  \\ 
inches  behind  the  externaL.%ngular  process  f  to  a 
pomt  j  of  an  inch  below  die  most  prominent  part  of^the 
parietal  eminence  x.  The  first  ^  of  an  incK  of  the 
line  will  represent  the  main  fissure,  and  the  rest  of 
the  line  will  indicate  the  horizontal  limb.  The 
ascending  limb  will  start  from  the  posterior  end  of 
the  line  indicating  the  main  fissure,  and  run  vertically 
upwards  for  about  one  inch. 

Fissu/re  of  Rolando, — From  the  base  line  draw 
two  vertical  lines  upwards,  one  A  B  from  the_de- 
pression  in  front  of  the  meatus^  and  another  o  D 
trom  tke  poste^r^border  of  the  mastoid  process  at 
its  root^  There  is  thus  iEormed  a  four-sided  figure, 
bounded  above  and  below  by  the  liaea  oi  ^Joft  \isvx^- 
todiiiA^  Gssure  and  the  horizontal  liinb  oi  V^<d  ^^Vrvs^sx 
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fisBure,  and  in  front  and  behind  by  the  twu  vertical 
lineg,  A  diagonal  lino  D  E  drawn  from  the  posterior 
superior  angle  to  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
space  will  be  over  the  fissure  of  Rolanda  In  the 
adult,  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  lies  half  an  inch 
behind  the  centre  of  the  median  luie  of  the  head, 
ineasured  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  occipital 
protabejimce  (Thane).  The  line  of  the  fissure  forms 
with  the  median  line  of  the  head  an  angle  of  about 
67°  (Hare). 

The  parieio-occipital  Jissure  runs  outwards  and 
a  little  forwards  on  the  bi-ain  for  about  one  inch. 
It  ia  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  fisMUi'e, 
and  lies  &ojn  2  to  3  mm.  in  front  of  the  lambda^ 
(Horaley). 

Frontal  hbe. — A  line  drawn  backwards  from 
the  supraorbital  notch  to  within  f  of  an  inch  of  the 
line  for  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  parallel  with  the 
longitudinal  fissure,  will  mark  the  Buperior  frontal 
sulcus.  The  jrontal  part  of  the  temporal  ridge  will 
indicate  the  seooncTfiohtal  sulcus.  The  first,  secorid, 
^wid^  third  ffontal  convolutions  will  thus  be  mapped 
out.  The  ascending  frontal  convolution  will  occupy 
a  space  about  4  of  on  inch  broad,  paiullel  with,  and 
in  &ont  of,  the  Rolandic  line. 

Parietal  lobe. — The  intraparietal  sulcus  commences 
near  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and 
.ascends  midway  between  the  line  of  the  fissure  of 
liolando  and  the  centre  of  the  parietal  eminence.  It 
reaches  a  point  below  the  horizontal  level  of  the 
HUperior  frontal  sulcus,  and  then  turns  backwards  to 
run  midway  between  the  longitudinal  fissure  and  the 
centre  of  the  parietal  eminence  (Horsley),  In  the 
space  above  this  sulcus  there  is  in  front,  parallel 
with  the  whole  length  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  the 
Bscendiag  /wrietal  convolution,  and  behind  the 
soperii^  paxieta,}  iobuia     The  space  beVow  tbe  avilwj* 
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indicates  in  its  anterior  part  the  supramarginal 
convolution,  filling  up  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  parietal  eminence,  and  in  its  posterior  part  the 
angular  gyrus. 

Temporo-sphenoidal  lobe, — ^Bounded  above  by  the 
line  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  below  by  the  upper 
border  of  the  zygoma,  and  a  line  continued  back  from 
that  border  to  a  point  midway  between  the  occipital 
protuberance  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid 
at  its  root  o.  The  anterior  end  of  the  lobe  reaches  as 
far  as  the  posterior  superior  border  of  the  malar  bone. 
Its  posterior  end  is  bounded  by  a  line  (slightly  convex 
backwards)  drawn  from  the  posterior  end  of  the 
Sylvian  fissure  to  the  point  o.  A  line  running 
parallel  with  the  Sylvian  line,  and  one  inch  below  it, 
will  indicate  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal  sulcus,  and 
another  parallel  line,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below 
again,  will  mark  the  second  temporo-sphenoidal  sulcus, 
^e  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  temporo-sphenoidal 
convolutions  will  thus  be  mapped  out. 

The  occipital  lobe  occupies  the  remaining  sur- 
face of  the  scalp,  being  bounded  below  by  the  inner 
half  of  the  superior  curved  line,  and  in  front  by  the 
parieto-occipital  sulcus  and  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe. 

The  cortical  centres  of  the  brain. — A  know- 
ledge of  the  position  of  these  centres  is  most  impor- 
tant in  enabling  certain  brain  lesions  to  be  localised, 
and  in  guiding  the  surgeon  in  oj^erations  upon  the 
cerebitd  cortex.  The  precise  area  of  each  centre  has 
not  yet  been  very  accurately  defined,  and  the  exact 
limits  of  each  area  are  still  in  some  details  indefinitei 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  one  area  fuses 
with  another.  The  following  account  is  based  mainly 
upon  that  given  by  Dr.  Gowers. 

The    Uwgr   Umb. — The    posterior    \>Mrt»   95-  .^^ 
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ascending  frontal  and  ascending  parietal  convolutions; 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  superior  pariebU 
lobnle,  and  a  part  of  the  mesial  surface  of  the  brain 
(over  the  paracentral  TobnJe  and  a  part  of  the  quadrate 
lobe).  The  area  for  tho  foot  lies  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  district. 
_^  The    upper    limb. — The    mitldle    third    of     the 

V  ascending  parietal  and  ascending  Frontal  convolotiona. 
The  shoijlaer  centre  lica  iu^he  upper  part  oTtTie  ar^ 
the  elbow  lower  down,  and  the  hand  in  a  still  lower 
part  of  the  district. 

The  /ace. — The  upjjer  pai-t  of  the  lower  thi_rd  of 
theasceaJing  parietal  iind  ascending  frontal  couy^a- 
tiooa!~^  I'he  centre  for  the  angle  oi  the  mouth  is  in 
the  upper  segment  of  this  area. 

The  lonffug  and  lipe. — The  lowest  part  of  the 
ascending  frontal  ctin volution. 

Ti^  area"6f~moior  apeeck — The  tongue  area  and 
adjacent  part  of  the  third  frontal  convolution. 

The  area  0/  the  sense  of  Jtearinff  occupies  i 
posterior  part  of  tlie  first  temporo-sphenoiilal  ( 
volution. 

Of  the  brain  generally  little  has  to  be  said, 
a  surgical  sense,  it  presents  itself  simply  as  a  It  _^ 
mass  of  Boit  tissue  that  may  be  damaged  by  sliafcii^ 
OS  gelatine  may  be  shaken  in  a  case.  As  it  is  of  veq 
yielding  structure,  and  does  not  entii'ely  till  the 
cranial  cavity,  it  may,  as  it  were,  be  thrown  about 
within  the  skull,  and  be  damaged  by  collision  with  its 
walls.  Of  the  exact  mechanism  of  concussion  or 
shaking  of  the  brain  little  is  known,  and  it  cannot  ba 
said  that  experiments,  such  as  tliose  of  M.  Gama, 
with  a  bulb  of  isinglass  within  a  glass  matiuss,  t«nd  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  subject.  In  contusion  or 
hmiahig  of  the  brain,  it  is  noticed  tliat  the  lesion  is  1 

J'erj'  much  tnore^freqiwatlj  situat«_on  liie jxnder  bm-  I 

"^   As^  as  r(yfar^~Ui8  cerebruu  ani  Cieire\i^u«gi^^^Jj 
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thnn  on  any  other  part  (Prescott  Hewett).  To  tliis 
statement,  however,  there  is  the  striking  exception 
that  those  paj^  of  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  that  rest 
upon  the  latge  basal  collection  ot  '''ft  <!ftip.hm.tipTTni.l 

fluid  are  tKe  least  often  coutusecj  These  parts  include 
the  medulla,  the  "pons,  and  the  luterp^tiQcular  space. 

J; 


Si«.B,-Thal[otoTCeiitna  of  tbs  Cortex,    (Hodibd  A>"  Qt'wen.) 

Ill  Aromof  tmiW;  I        -H  A™o[miiUir.i««li, 

--=i  Anm  vf  bba  Diir>«T  limb.  I        ^^ 


The  brain  is  very  lavishly  supplied  with  blood- 
veasels.  The  main  arterial  trunks  (vertebral  and 
internal  carotid)  are  both  rendered  tortuous  before 
entering  the  finll,  with  the  object  probably  of 
dimini^ing  the  effects  of  theheart's  systole  upon  the 
iJrMH)-  On  entering7~tEey  are  almost  linuiediately 
blended  into  an  anastomosing  circle  (circle  of  Willis), 
which  has  the  effect  of  equalising  the  cerebral  circu- 
i^JiOD.  Ligature  of  one  common  carotiA  \a6.^  Y'(A>u:tb 
BO  effect  npoa  (he  brain,  althougV  tW  movtsiXA-^  &\\ct 
this  operation  ia  mainly  due  to  cece\i::«l  coBiS^fia*****- 
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One  carotid  and  the  two  vertebrals  would  appear  to  be 
able  to  bring  enotigb  blood  to  the  brain,  which  blood 
will  be  aa  evenly  distributed  na  hitherto  bj  the  circle 
of  Willis.  Both  common  carotids  have  been  ligatured, 
or  one  carotid  has  been  secured,  when  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  has  been  occluded  bj  disease,  and  no 
marked  cerebml  disturbances  have  followed.  In  no 
case,  however,  has  the  pntiont  recovered  when  the 
interval  between  tlie  closiog  of  the  two  vessels  was 
less  than  a  few  weeks.  The  vertebral  arteries  can 
caiiy  a  sulticient  amount  of  blood  to  the  brain  if  only 
the  strain  be  thrown  upon  them  gradually,  and  the 
bnun  be  allowed  to  accommoHate  itself  slowly  to  the 
change.  Plugging  of  any  of  the  smaller  cerebral 
arteries  by  emboli,  as  a  rule,  leads  at  once  to  a  marked 
disastrous  result.  Such  embolism  is  met  with  in 
t»ii,  surgery  in  connection  with  aneurism  of  the  common 
'-j-cayytld.  In  simply  examining  siTcTi  aneurisms,  a 
little  piece  of  the  clot  contained  in  the  sao  has  been 
.u  detached,  has  been  carried  up  into  the  brain,  and  lias 
:i>4)rodnced  a  plugging  of  one  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 
Thus,  hemiplegia  hiut  followed  upon  the  mere  exami- 
nation of  a  carotid  aneurism,  as  in  a  case  recorded 
by  Mr.  Teale,  of  Leeds.  Fergus.son's  treatment  of 
aneurism  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  by  displacing  the 
olots  by  manipulation,  has  been  abandoned  on  this 
same  score.  In  the  second  case  treated  by  manipula- 
tion  by  this  surgeon,  a  case  of  subclavian  aneurism, 
paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  body  followed  at  once 
upon  the  first  handhng  of  the  tumour. 

The  pulsations  of  the  brain  may  be  communicated 
to  any  tumours  or  collections  of  fluid  that  i-each  the 
surface  of  the  bruin  through  an  aperture  in  the  skull. 
Such  pulsations  are  synchronous  with  the  arterial 
pulse,  but  the  sphygmographic  tracings  of  the  cerebral 
jjulsotion  exhibit  also  the  "  respiratory  curve." 

.AJthotfgh   woaada  of  the  brain  ble«d  free^.,  Um 
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bleeding  is  checked  without  difficulty,  the  vessels 
being  capable  of  ready  contraction.  Large  tumours 
have  been  excised  from  the  cortex  of  the  brain^ 
without  undue  trouble  from  hsBmorrhage. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   OBBIT  AND   EYE.  ^ 

The  orbiU:^The  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
orbit  is  about (ijnkiches,  its  vertical  diameter  at  the 
base  a  little  ovem^inches,  and  its  horizontal  diameter 
at  the  base  abou^nf^  inches.  The  diameters  of  the 
globe  are  as  f oUo^ :  transverse,  24  mm. ;  antero- 
posterior, 24-5  mm. ;  vertical,  23  mm.  (Brailey).  The 
eye-ball  is  therefore  nearer  to  the  upper  and  lower 
margins  of  the  orbit  than  it  is  to  the  sides,  and  the 
greatest  interval  between  the  globe  and  the  orbital 
wall  is  on  the  outer  side.  The  interior  of  the  orbit  is 
most  conveniently  reached  by  incisions  made  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  globe,  and,  in  excision  of  the  eye- 
ball, the  scissors  are  usually  introduced  on  that  side 
when  the  optic  nerve  has  to  be  divided.  In  excising 
the  left  eye,  however,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to 
divide  the  optic  nerve  from  the  inner  side.  The 
hones  forming  the  floor,  the  roof,  and  the  inner  wall  of 
the  orbital  cavity,  are  very  thin,  especially  in  the  last- 
named  situation. .  Thus,  foreign  bodies  thrust  into 
the  orbit  have  readily  penetrated  into  the  cranial 
cavity,  into  the  nose  and  ethmoidal  cells,  and,  when 
directed  from  above,  into  the  antrum.  In  several 
instances,  a  sharp  pointed  substance,  such  as  the  end 
of  a  stick  or  foil,  has  been  thrust  into  the  bceioL 
through  the  orbit,  and  has  left  but  \iU\e  e^\AT\^ 
/evidence  of  this  jserioua  Je^i&a,     H^elatow  xa^Yk^v^sckSk'" 
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case  ill  which  the  intemaJ  carotid  i^rtery  was  wounded 
through  the  orbit.  Certain  utses  of  pulsating  orbital 
tumour  which  depend  upon  a  communication  between 
the  carotid  artery  and  the  cavernous  sinus  have  il 
traumatic  origin.    . 

A  reference  to  the  relations  of  llie  orbital  walU  will 
show  that  a,  tumour  may  readily  invade  the  orbit  by 
spreading  from  (1)  the  base  of  the  skull,  (2)  from  the 
nasal  fosase,  (3)  from  the  antrum,  and  (4)  from  the 
temporal  or  zygomatic  fossie.  In  any  of  these  instances 
the  growth  may  enter  the  orbit  by  destroying  the 
intervening  thin  layers  of  bone,  and,  in  tumours  of 
the  antrum,  this  is  the  usua,l  mode  of  entry.  It 
may,  however,  extend  more  i-eadily  from  the  cranial 
cavity  thi'ough  the  optic  foramen  or  sphenoidal  tissure, 
from  tUe  nose  through  the  u&sal  duct,  and  from  the 
two  fossffi  named  through  the  sphena-mlaxillary  fissure. 
After  violent  blows  upon  the  temple  blood  has  found 
its  way  into  the  orbit  through  the  apheno- maxillary 
fissure,  and  has  led  to  subconjunctival  ecchymosis, 
Distension  of  the  fiontal  sinus  by  retained  mucus  or 
pus  may  lead  to  a  prominent  tumour  at  the  upper  and 
inner  margin  of  the  orbit,  above  tlie  level  of  the 
tendo  octdi,  which  may  cause  displacement  of  the 
globe  downwards,  outwards,  and  forwards.  The  bones 
of  the  orbit  are  peculiarly  apt  to  be  the  seat  of  ivory 
exostoses,  which,  may  in  time  entirely  occupy  the  orbital 
cavity.  At  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  orbit  a 
congenitAl  sebaceous  cyst  is  sometimes  met  with.  It 
lies  beneath  the  orbicularis  muscle,  and  is  often  oon- 
ncctod  at  some  depth  witli  the  orbital  periosteum. 

The  capsule  of  Tenon. — The  best  description 
of  this  capsule  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Lockwood ;  of 
his  researches  Prof.  Cuiuiiugham  provides  the  follow- 
'agresunie; 

The  capiale  is  n  firm  loose  raembru-ne  syread  over 
*A0j>osietiorjtha  of  tto  jlob^  tiie  cornea.  Bioiw"Wna 
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free  from  it.  In  front  it  lies  under  the  ocular  con- 
junctiva,'with  which  it  is  intimately  connected,  and  it 
ends  by  blendins:  with  that  membrane  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  Behind  it  fuses  with  the  sheath 
of  the  optic  nerve,  where  the  latter  pierces  the 
sclerotic.  The  siurface  of  the  membrane  towards  the 
globe  is  smooth,  and  is  connected  to  the  eye-ball  by 
some  soft  yielding  areolar  tissue.  It  thus  forms  a 
kind  of  dome  for  the  globe,  a  species  of  socket  in 
which  it  moves.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  capsule 
is  in  contact  with  the  orbital  fat.  The  tendons  of  the 
ocular  muscles  pierce  the  capsule  opposite  the  equator 
of  the  globa  The  lips  of  the  openings  through  which 
the  four  recti  pass  are  prolonged  backwards  upon  the 
muscles,  in  the  form  of  sheaths,  very  much  as  the 
infundibuliform  fascia  is  prolonged  upon  the  cord  from 
the  internal  abdominal  ring.  Mr.  Lockwood  points 
out  that  each  of  these  four  apertures  is  strengthened 
by  a  vertical  slip  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  intracapsular 
ligament.  As  the  capsule  is  fixed  at  various  points  to 
the  wall  of  the  orbit,  these  ligaments  act  as  pulleys, 
and  protect  the  globe  from  pressure  during  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles.  When  the  insertions  of  the 
recti  muscles  are  divided  in  cases  of  strabismus,  the 
capsule  is  distinctly  seen  after  the  conjunctiva  has 
been  cut  through,  and  requires  also  to  be  divided 
before  the  section  of  the  muscle  can  be  properly  made. 
The  capsTile  is  of  some  importance  in  this  procedure. 
After  its  division,  the  muscle  does  not  entirely 
retract  and  lie  shrunken  within  the  orbit.  Its  con- 
nections with  the  capsule  still  give  it  some  hold  upon 
the  globe,  and  still  enable  it  to  act  upon  that  struc- 
ture. Moreover,  the  attachments  of  the  capsule  to 
the  margins  of  the  orbit  prevent  the  muscles  from 
entirely  retracting,  and,  even  when  the  ^o\ife^«>&\i<^^ 
removal  they  give  them  some  basis  to  act  xi^ati,  «ak^ 
tibus  tend  topresevve  ^sonra  little  aioVAitj  m  \)^  ^Xajxd?^ 
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Of  these  orbital  attaohmentB  the  BUEpeneoiy 
ligament  of  Iiockwood  is  the  most  important.  It 
Btietches  aci-OBH  the  fore  part  of  the  orbit  after  the 
fashion  of  a  banimock,  and  supports  the  eje-bali,  Its 
two  extremities  are  attached  respectively  to  the 
malar  and  lachrymal  bones.  Below  the  eye-ball  it 
widens  out,  and  blends  with  the  capsule  of  Tenon, 
Strong  banda  pass  from  the  sheaths  of  the  external  and 
istemai  recti  muscles  to  the  malar  and  lachrymal 
bones  respectively.  They  limit  excessive  rotation  of 
the  globe  in  an  outward  or  inward  direction,  Tlie 
action  of  the  superior  rectus  is  checked  by  its  connec- 
tion with  the  levator  palpebrie,  and  that  of  the  inferior 
rectus  by  the  connection  of  its  tendon  with  the 
BuBpenaory  ligament, 

Mr,  Lockwood  points  out  that  in  removing  the 
upper  jaw  the  surgeon  should  take  care  to  preserve 
the  attachments  of  the  Buspeusory  ligament.  If 
these  be  destroyed  the  eye-ball  sinks  downwards. 

The  orbit  behind  Tenon's  fascia  is  occupied  by  a 
Ia^;e  quantity  of  loose  fat,  in  addition  to  tbe  ocidar 
muscles,  the  vessels,  and  nerves.  It  is  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  this  fat  that  the  sunken  eye  is  produced  in 
cases  of  emaciation  and  prolonged  illness.  This 
tissue  affords  a  ready  means  tor  the  spread  of  orbital 
abscess.  Such  an  abscess  may  follow  injuries, 
certain  ocular  inflammations,  periostitis,  etc.,  or  may 
spread  from  adjacent  parts.  The  pus  may  occupy  the 
entire  cavity,  displacing  the  eye-ball  forwards,  limit- 
ing its  movements,  and  causing,  by  interference  with 
the  circulation,  great  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
B welling  of  the  llda 

Foreign  bodies,  some   of  them  of  remarkable  size 

and   shape,  have  lodged  fur  long   periods  of  time   in 

the  orbital  fat  without  causing  much  trouble.      Thus 

Xawsoa    reports    a    case    where    a   piece    of   an    iron 

■^A^/3%    thr»0   iacbea    long,    was  'f-mbeddc-d  ,in 
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orbit  for  several  days  without  [the  patient  being 
aware  of  it.  A  stranger  case,  in  some  ways,  is  that 
reported  by  Fumeaux  Jordan :  "  A  man,  who  was 
employed  in  threshing,  became  the  subject  of  severe 
ophthalmia.  At  the  expiration  of  several  weeks,  the 
patient,  whilst  pressing  his  finger  on  the  lower  eyelid, 
suddenly  ejected  from  a  comfortable  bed  of  warm  pus 
a  grain  of  wheat,  which  had  shot  forth  a  vigorous 
green  sprout"  The  orbital  fat  affords  also  an  excel- 
lent nidus  for  growing  tumours.  Fractures  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit  involving  the  nasal  fossae  or 
sinuses,  may  lead  to  extensive  emphysema  of  the  orbital 
cellular  tissue.  The  air  so  introduced  may  cause  the 
globe  to  protrude,  may  limit  its  movements,  may 
spread  to  the  lids,  and  will,  in  any  case,  be  increased 
in  amount  by  blowing  the  nose,  etc. 

The  orbital  mnscles. — ^The  four  recti  muscles 
end  in  thin,  flat  membranous  tendons.  The  tendon 
of  the  external  or  internal  rectus  muscle  is  frequently 
divided  for  strabismus.  The  width  of  the  tendons 
varies  from  7  mm.  to  9  mm.  They  are  inserted  into 
the  sclerotic  near  the  cornea.  The  internal  rectus  is 
inserted  6*5  nun.  from  the  corneal  margin,  the  ex- 
ternal 6*8  mm.,  the  inferior  7*2  mm.,  and  the  superior 
8  mm.  (Merkel). 

The  external  and  inferior  recti  are  the  longest, 
khe  internal  rectus  is  the  broadest,  and  the  superior  is 
the  narrowest  and  slightest. 

The  orbital  arteries  are  small,  and  seldom  give 
rise  to  trouble  when  divided  in  excising  the  globe, 
since  they  can  be  readily  compressed  against  the  bony 
walls  of  the  cavity.  Pulsating  tumours  of  this  part 
may  be  due  to  traumatic  aneurisms  of  one  of  the 
orbital  arteries,  or  may  depend  upon  an  ^rterio-venous 
aneurism  formed  between  the  internal  carotid  art^t^ 
and  the  cavernous  sinus.  Pressure  tt\ao  w'^tl  ^^ 
ophihalmio  vein  (as  it  enters  the  sinua^by  tta^iSksaT^xa 
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of  the  internal  carotid  veiisel,   may  produra  all  the  ' 
Byroptoma  associated  with  pulsating  orbital  tiimouri 

The  orbital  nerves  may  he  damaged  in  vounds 
of  the  orbit,  or  in  fractures  of  the  orbit  and  of  the 
liaae  of  the  skull.  They  may  he  pressed  upon  by 
tumours  from  vavious  parts,  hy  aneurisms,  hiemoiT- 
hagic  and  inflammatory  effusions.  Thus  Lawaon  re- 
cords a  case  in  which  the  optic  nerve  was  divided  by  a 
stab  through  the  upper  eyelid,  without  the  globe  being 
injured,  and  without  any  bone  being  fractured.  The 
Bame  nerve  has  also  been  completely  torn  acrosa  in 
ftwstures  of  the  orbit,  and  has  been  pressed  upon  in 
fractures  involving  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 
The  third,  fourth,  and  aisth  nerves,  and  the  firat  divi- 
non  of  the  fifth,  may  be  affected  in  cases  of  aneurism 
involving  the  internal  carotid  artery,  where  they  lie  in 
relation  with  the  cavernous  sinus.  Tbey  may  readily 
be  pressed  upon,  also,  by  any  growth  involving  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  such  as  a  periosteai  node  springing 
from  the  margin  of  the  fissure,  while  the  sixth  nerve, 
from  its  more  intimate  connection  with  the  base  of  the 
skull,  has  been  directly  torn  across  in  a  fracture  in- 
volving that  part  (Preacott  Hewett). 

In  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  there  is 
drooping  of  the  upper  lid  (ptosis) ;  the  eye  is  almost 
motionless,  presente  a  divergent  squint  form  unop- 
posed action  of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  and  cannot 
be  moved  eitlier  inwards,  upwards,  or  directly  down- 
wards. Rotation,  in  a  direction  downwards  and  out- 
wards, can  still  be  effected  by  the  superior  oblique  and 
outer  rectus  muscles.  The  pupil  is  dilated  and  fixed ; 
the  power  of  accommodation  is  much  impaired,  there 
is  diplopia,  and  sometimes  a  little  protrusion  of  the 
globe  from  relaxation  of  the  recti  muscles.  These 
eymptoma  refer  to  complete  paralysis  of  the  nerve. 
-&  aasea  ol  partial  paraJysis,  only  one  or  two  of  the 
I  Mifova  Bjmptoioa  may  be  present. 
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In  paralysis  of  the  fourth  nerve  there  is  ofb^i 
bat  little  change  to  be  seen,  since  the  function  of  the 
superior  oblique  muscle,  supplied  by  this  nerve,  may, 
in  part^  be  performed  vicariously.  "  There  is  usually 
only  very  slight  defect  in  the  mobility  of  the  eye ; 
what  there  is  occurs  chiefly  in  the  inner  and  lower 
angle  of  the  field  of  vision ;  there  is  deviation  of  the 
eye  inwards  and  upwards  on  lowering  the  object, 
and  simply  upwards  when  it  is  turned  far  towards 
the  healthy  side  "  (Erb).  In  any  case  there  will  be 
diplopia,  e/peciaUyl  certain  positions  of  the  globe. 

In  paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  there  is  con 
vergent  strabismus,  with  consequent  diplopia,  and  an 
inability  to  rotate  the  eye  directly  outwards. 

Sometimes  all  the  oculo-motor  nerves  of  the  eye 
are  paralysed,  and  in  such  cases  the  lesion  is  probably 
situated  either  at  their  nuclei  of  origin  or  at  the 
cavernous  sinus,  in  the  wall  of  which  the  nerves  He 
close  together. 

In  paralysis  of  the  first  division  of  the  fifth 
there  is  a  loss  of  sensation  in  all  the  conjunctiva,  except 
such  as  covers  the  lower  lid  (supplied  by  the  palpebral 
branch  of  the  infraorbital  nerve),  loss  of  sensation  in 
the  globe,  and  in  the  skin  supplied  by  the  supratrochlear 
and  supraorbital  nerves,  and  in  the  mucous  and  cuta- 
neous surfaces  supplied  by  the  nasal  nerve.  No  reflex 
movements  (winking)  follow  upon  irritation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  although  the  patient  can  l>e  made  to  wink 
on  exposing  the  eye  to  a  strong  light,  the  optic  nerve 
in  this  case  transmitting  the  impression  to  the  facial 
nerve.  Sneezing  also  cannot  be  excited  by  irritating 
tlie  mucous  membrane  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  nos& 
Destructive  ulceration  of  the  cornea  may  follow  this 
paralysis,  due  partly  to  damage  to  the  trophic  branches 
contained  in  the  paralysed  nerve,  partly  to  the  ansas- 
ihesia  which  renders  the  part  readily  myacc^  ^^^ 
partlf  to  the  loaa  of  the  reflex  effect  oi  \!i[ifik  ^^tis^t) 
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nerves  upon  the  calibi-e  of  the  blood-veaaela,  whereby 
the  inflammation  ia  permitted  to  go  uncontrolled 
(Nettleahip). 

In  paralysis  of  the  cervical   sympathelic 

there  is  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fissure  from 
fiome  drooping  of  the  upper  lid,  apparent  recession 
of  the  globe  within  the  orbit,  and  some  narrow- 
ing of  the  pupil  from  paralysis  of  the  dilator 
muscle  of  the  iris,  which  muscle  is  supplied  by  the 
sympathetic.  The  drooping  of  the  upper  lid  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  each  eyelid  contains  a  layer 
of  uustriated  muscle  fibre.  That  in  the  upper  lid  arises 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  levator  palpebne,  and 
is  attached  to  the  tarsal  cartilage  near  its  upper  mar- 
gin (Fig.  11}.  This  layer  of  muscle,  which,  when  in 
action,  would  keep  up  the  lid,  is  under  the  influence  of 
the  cervical  sympathetia  The  recession  of  the  globe 
is  BQpposed  by  some  to  be  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
orbitalis  muscle  of  H.  Miiller.  This  muscle  bridges 
over  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  is  composed  of 
unatriated  fibres,  and  is  innervated  by  the  sympathetic. 
Contraction  of  the  muscle  (as  produced  by  irritation 
of  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  animals)  causes  pro- 
trusion of  the  globe,  while  section  of  the  sympathetic 
in  the  neck  produces  retraction  of  the  eye-ball  (CI. 
Bernard).  No  changes  are  observed  in  the  calibre 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  globe. 

The  globe!  the  cornea. — The  thickness  of  the 
cornea  varies  from  9mm.  in  the  central  parts  to  I'lmm. 
at  the  periphery.  One  is  apt  to  be  a  little  deceived  as 
to  its  thickness,  and  on  introducing  a  knife  into  the 
cornea,  the  instrument,  if  not  entered  at  the  proper 
angle,  may  be  thrust  for  some  little  distance  among 
the  laminra  of  the  part.  In  front  the  cornea  is  covered 
by  stratified  epithelium.  When  this  layer  has  been 
reoioved  by  abrasion,  a  white  deposit  of  lead  salts  may 
i^ejj/acein  the  exposed  comeaj  tisaULeu 
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lead  lotions  are  nsed.  The  bulk  of  tliecnmeft  is  made 
up  of  a  great  number  of  fibrous  lamellce,  between 
whioh  are  anaatomosing  cell  spaces  containing  the 
corneal  corpuscles,  If  the  nozzle  of  a  fine  ajringe 
be  thrust  into  the  corneal  tiaane,  the  network  of  cell 
spaces  can  be  filled  with  injection  (Recklinghausen's 
canals).     When  suppuration  takes  place  within  the 


proper  corneal  tissue,  it  is  probablv  along  these  canals, 
modified  by  inflammationr^Eat  the  pus  spreads,  tlius 
producing  onjx.  The  cornea  contains  no  trace  of 
blood-Tesaeb,  except  at  its  extreme  periphery,  where 
the  capillaries  of  the  sclerotic  and  conjunctiva  end  in 
loops.  This  lock  of  a  direct  blood  supply  renders 
the  comea  prone  to  inflame  sponttiTvotiMi^  vn.  'Ooa 
oacbectic  and  j'H-nourished.  When  mftan\o4,\^vei  V\«a»» 
.always  beeomea  opaqn^  .   In  tbe  affTCU«r».-VAO'»TO.  aa 
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interstitial  ker&titjai  blood-vessels  from  the  arteries  at 

the  rnnrgin  oi  the  cornea  penetrate  into  the  Rubstanoe 
ot'ths  cornea  for  some  distance.  As  these  vessels  will 
be  some  little  way  below  the  surface,  and  will  be  covered 
by  the  liB:zf  corneal  tissue  that  is  the  result  of  the 
disease,  their  scarlet  colour  ia  much  toned  down,  and 
a  strand  of  such  vessels  ia  called  a  "  salmon  patch." 
In  ihe  condition  known  as  panna's,  the  corn^ 
appears  to  be  vascitlariaed ;  but  hei'e,  owing  to  con- 
tinued irritation,  vesaela,  derived  frooi  the  neighbour- 
ing conjunctival  ai*terie3,  pass  over  the  cornea  just 
beneath  ita  epitheliiil  covering,  leaving  the  cornea 
proper  as  bloodless  as  ever.  The  term  arauB  senilis  is 
applied  to  two  narrow  white  crescents  that  appear  at 
the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  just  within  its  margin,  in 
the  aged,  and  in  certain  morbid  conditions.  The 
crescents  are  placed  at  theu£j)er  and  lower  roargjoB, 
and  their  points  meet  nudwayon  either  side  of  the 
cornea.  They  are  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
corneal  tissue,  and  the  change  is  most  marked  in  the 
layers  of  the  cornea  just  beneAth  the  anterior  elastic^ 
lamina,  t'.e.  in  the  part  most  influenced  t^  the  marginal 
Mood- vessels.  In  spite  of  its  lack  of  a  direct  blood 
supply,  wounds  of  the  cornea  heal  kindly.  The  cornea 
is  very  lavishly  aupjjiied  with  nerves,  estimated  to 
be  from  forty  to  forty-five  in  number.  They  are 
derived  from  the  ciliary  nsc^es.,  enter  the  cornea 
through  fiTe  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic,  and  are  dis- 
tributed to  every  part  of  the  tunic.  In  glaucoma, 
H  disoaae,  the  phenomena  of  which  depend  upon  greatly 
increased  intcaooulai'  pressure,  the  cornea  becomes 
anEBsthetic.  This  depijndgjpon  the  iirgssura  to  whicji 
Uie  oiliaiy  nerves  are  expgsej  beJpre  thejr  branch^ 
reach  "the"  coiuei  (See  also  Nei've  supply  of  the  eye- 
iiaJJ,  psigei  S.*!,) 

The  sclerolic,  rborotd,  and  trU.— The  aeleroHe 
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an  inch  from  the  cornea.  When  the  globe  is  ruptured 
bj  violence  it  is  the  sclerotic  that  most  commonly 
yields,  the  rent  being  most  usually  a  little  way  from 
the  cornea,  %,e,  in  or  about  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
tunic.  A  rupture  of  the  cornea  alone  from  violence 
is  not  common.  The  sclerotic  may  be  ruptured  while 
the  lax  conjunctiva  over  it  remains  untom.  In  such 
a  case  the  lens  may  escape  through  the  rent  in  the 
sclerotic,  and  be  found  under  the  conjunctiva.  At 
the  point  of  penetration  of  the  optic  nerve  the  sclerotic  > 
Jb  thin,  and  pierced  by  numerous  holes  for  the  passage 
of  nerve  bundles.  This  weakened  part,  the  lamina, 
cribrosSf  plays  an  important  part  in  glaucoma  (page 
63).  It  gives  the  stippled  appearance  to  the  optic 
papilla.  Brailey  states  that  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
aclftrotio  are  thinner  than  the  upper  and  lower 
segments,  the  inferior  part  being  the  thickest  and 
the  external  wall  the  thinnest;  It  happens,  therefore, 
that  under  the  influence  of  intraocular  pressure  the 
eve  expands  more  laterally  than  in  the  vertical  direc- 
tion. It  is  mainly  to  the  denseness  and  unyielding 
character  of  the  sclerotic  that  must  be  ascribed  the 
severe  pain  (diia  tn  prftsanrQ  on  Tifirvpfi)  experienced 
in  those  eye  affections  associated  with  increased  intra- 
ooular  tension  (glaucoma,  etc.).  The  choroid  is  the 
vascular  tunic  of  the  globe,  and  carries  its  main  blood- 
^essels.  Between  the  choroid  and  sclerotic  are  two 
thin  membranes,  ti^  lamina  suprachoroidea  and  lamina 
which  are  separated  from  one  another  by__a. 
>ace._  In  injuries  to  the  globe,  therefore,  ex- 
tensive bleeding  may  take  place  between  these  two 
coats,  and  indeed  a  like  hg*Tnorrhftg<^  may  be  the  result, 
simply  of  a  sudden  diminution  in  the  ocular  tension 
produced  by  such  an  operation  as  iridectomy  or  cata- 
ract  extraction.  The  choroid  alone  has  been  T>x^\)\)Lt^ 
(usually  at  ita  posterior  part)  as  t\\e  rea\x\t  ot  »i\Acr« 
a/xm  the  front  oT^e  eye.     The  choroid  \a  oiva  oi  ^>a» 
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Um  jNirtR  of  the  body  that  uay  be  the  seat  of  inela* 
untie  ffrowtha.  These  growths  are  Baroomatoua  tumoura 
(Kill tuuii Tig  a  Ini'ge  amount  of  pigment,  and  occur  only 
whuro  pigment  cells  are  found.  In  tlie  choroid  ooat 
pigment  eella  are  very  abundant.  The  iria  is,  from 
lU  grrat  vaBcularity,  very  eaaily  inflamed.  From  its 
ivlations  to  the  cornea  and  sclerotic  it  happens  that 
i  nil  animation  in  those  tunics  can  api-ead  without 
diftlciilty  to  the  iria.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vessels 
of  IJi8  ii'ia  and  choroid  are  bo  intimately  reUt«d  that 
inflammations  KBt  up  in  the  iria  itself  liave  every  in- 
dnoonicnt  to  sproad  to  the  choroidal  tunic.  When 
the  iria  ia  inflaiiied  its  colour  becomes  altered,  owing 
to  the  congestion  of  the  part  and  to  the  elfusion^f 
lymph  and  serum  that  takes  place  in  its  substanoe. 
Tlie  swelling  to  which  it  becomes  subject,  together 
with  the  offiision,  produce  a  blurring  of  its  delicate 
iiitimilftted  structure,  as  seen  through  the  cornea. 
4.lwing  also  to  the  swollen  condition  of  the  tittle  mem- 
biune,  tlie  pupil  becomes  encroached  on,  and  appears 
to  It'  contracted,  while  the  moveinentB  of  the  ment. 
bmue  are  necossardy  rendered  very  sluggish.  If  it  be 
remembered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  iris  is  in  actual  contact  with  tJie  lens 
ca|iGale,  it  will  be  understood  that  inflammatory  ad- 
ht«iou9  may  readily  take  place  between  the  two  parta 
\Vi^,.  10).  After  iritis,  therefore,  it  is  common  to  find 
thu  post*irior  surface  of  the  iris  (most  often  its 
■iu|iilttu-y  mm^in)  adherent  to  the  iens  capsule  by 
bonds  of  lymph,  either  entirely  or  in  one  or  more 
(lilTi-rrut  points.  Such  adhesions  constitute  poaterior 
EvneoiiiRi,  tlio  tj-rm  anterior  synechiw  being  applied  to 
adhiudons  betwcru  tint  iris  auH  the  cornea.  In  iritis 
also  tbo  lens  mar  become  involved,  and  the  condition 
ri  MTMutaiT  or  indaiuniatorr  cataract  be  prodnoed. 
Thf  iria  ia  aot  rorr  i'JosoIt  attacheil  at  its  inseriMO. 
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more  or  less  from  its  attachments  without  any  damage 
being  done  to  the  other  tunics.  The  iris  has  been 
completely  torn  away  in  a  few  instances,  and  has 
escaped  through  a  wound  of  the  globe.  The  ciliary 
processes  have  been  thus  exposed.  Congenital  absence 
of  the  iris  has  been  recorded.  In  cases  of  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  cornea  the  iris  is  easily  prolapsedt 
It  is  so  delicate  and  yielding  a  membrane,  that  in  per- 
forming iridectomy  the  necessary  piece  of  the  iris  can 
be  seized  and  pulled  out  through  the  corneal  incision 
without  offering  sensible  resistance.  The  membrane 
also  derives  much  support  from  its  contact  with  the 
lens,  for  in  cases  where  the  lens  has  been  displaced 
into  the  vitreous  or  has  been  removed  by  operation, 
the  iris  is  observed  to  be  tremulous  when  thg  gTobe  is 
moved.  Although  very  vascular,  the  iris  seldom 
bleeds  much  when  cut,  a  circumstance  that  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres 
that  exist  so  plentifully  within  it.  Sometimes  the 
iris  presents  a  congenital  gap  in  its  substance  that 
rung  from  the  pupil  downwards  and  a  little  inwards^ 
This  condition  is  known  as  coloboma  iridis,  and  is  due 
to  the  persistence  of  the  "choroidal  cleft,"  In  other 
.  eases  ^re  can  be  seen,  stretching  across  the  pupil, 
some  shreds  of  -the  pupillary  membrane.  Normally 
this  membrane,  which  is  apparent  for  a  few  days  after 
birth  in  some  animals,  is  entirely  absorbed  before  birth. 

It  will  now  be  convenient  to  take  note  of  the 
blood  and  nerve  supply  of  the  globe. 

Blood  supply  of  the  eye-ball. — 1.  The  short 
ciliary  arteries  (from  the  ophthalmic)  pierce  the  sclerotic 
dose  to  the  optic  nerve,  run  some  little  way  in  the 
oatmr  coat  of  'the  choroid,  and  then  break  up  into  a 
capillary  plexus  that  makes  up  the  main  part  of  the 
inner  choroidal  coat.  In  front  this  plexaa  ^n^s^  «otaa 
Tessels  to  the  isiliary  processes.  The  Yeina  Icotcl  ^jjtksaa 
irosse&fAre  disposed  in  curves  aa  they  ooii"v«t^  V>  Iomt 
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or  five  main  trunks  (veiKe  vorticosfe),  which  pierce  the 
sclerotic  niidwa;  between  the  cornea  and  the  optic 
nerve.  In  the  choroid  they  lie  external  to  the 
arteriea. 

2.  The  two  long  ciliaiy  arteries  (fronj  the 
ophthalmic)  pierce  the  sclerotic  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  optic  nervo,  and  run  forwards,  one  on  either 
Bide,  until  they  rea«h  the  ciliarj  rej-Jon,  where  they 
bi'eak  up  into  branches  th»t,  by  anastomosing,  form  a 
Tascular  circle  about  the  periphery  of  the  iris  (the 
nircinliiH  majfirV  From  this  Circle  some  hranches  paaa 
to  the  ciliary  muaole.  while  the  rest  ran  in  tlie  iris  in 
a  converging  manner  towards  the  pupil,  and  at  the 
margin  of  the  pupil  form  a  second  circle  (the  circulus 


3.  The  anterior  cOiavy  arterjes  (from  the  muscular 
and  lachrymal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic)  pierce 
the  sclerotic  (perforating  branches)  about  a  line 
behind  lh_e  cornea,  join  the  circulus  major,  and  give  off 
biaiiches  to  the  ciliary  processes,  where  they  form 
copious  anastomosing  loops.  These  arteries  lie  in  the 
subconjunctival  tissue.  Their  ^piscler^  or  non-per- 
forating branches,  are  very  small  and  numerous,  and 
are  invisible  in  the  normal  state  o^  the  eye.  In 
inflammation,  however,  of  the  iris  and  adjacent  ports, 
these  vessels  apjiear  as  a  narrow  pink  zone  of  fine 
veaaels  joiind  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  that  run 
nearly  pariillel  to  one  another,  ai'e  very  closely  set, 
and  tLojiot  move  with  the  conjunctiva.  TJiis  zone  is 
known  fte  the  zone  of  ciliary  congestion,  or  the  circam- 
comeal  zone. 

4.  TJie  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  are  derived  from 
the  lachrymal  and  two  palpebral  arteries.  These 
veesela,  in  cases  of  inflammation,  are  readily  dis- 
tJTjj^jsbed  from  those  last  descnbed.     They   arc  of 

oonipamtiveJj  JaxS^M^Si  *re  tortnoua,  are  of  a  bright 
,  ^EkiVed^^olour,    can    be     easily    nioveA    -wiSii  '" 
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oonjunctiva,  and  as  easily  emptied  of  their  blood  by 
pressure.  The  differences  presented  by  these  two 
sets  of  vessels  serve  in  one  way  to  distinguish  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva  from  that  involving 
deeper  parts.  The  conjunctival  vessels  around  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  form  a  closer  plexus  of  anasto- 
mosing capillary  loops,  which^  become  congested  in 
severe  superficial  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  and 
/^  may  then  form  a  zone  around  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  which  can,  however,  be  distinguished  from 
the  "  ciliary  zone "  by  the  genei-al  characters  just 
named.  The  retina  has  a  vascular  jystem  of  its  own>, 
supplied  through  the  qrteria  cerUralia  re^inoe^  which  is 
nowhere  in  direct  <x)mmunication  with  the  choroidal 
vetaeis,  except  just  at  the  enti-ance  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Indeec^^e  outer  layers  of  the  retina  which  are  in 
relation  with  the  choroid  coat  are  entirely  destitute  of 
vessels.  Thus,  when  the  central  artery  of  the  retina 
becomes  plugged,  sudden  blindness  follows,  and  as  the 
meagre  collateral  circulation  that  is  established  by  the 
minute  anastomoses  about  the  entrance  of  the  nerve 
is  quite  insufficient,  the  retina  soon  becomes  oedema- 
tous  and_  inflamed.  A  permanent  plugging  of  the 
central  artery  means,  therefore,  a  practical  extinction 
of  the  vascular  system  of  the  retina.  In  some  cases 
of  embolism  only  a  branch  of  the  retinal  artery  is 
plugged,  the  patient  retaining  visionexcept  in  that 
part  of  the  retina  supplied  by  the  brancTT 

In  cases  of  haemorrhage  between  the  choroid  and 
retina  the  blood  miist  coihJB  from  the  choroidal  vessels; 
and  in  hiemorrhage  into  the  vitreous,  which  often 
follows  injury,  the  blood  may  be  derived  from  the 
retinal  vessels,  since  they  run  in  the  inner  layers  of 
that  membrane,  or  from  the  vessels  in  the  ciliary 

"Nerve  supply  of  the  eye-bail* — ^Y.  TVv^g^j^gi- 
aerrea  derived  irom  the  lenticulaT  gaxi^oxL  ^ti^l  ^^ 
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Dosal  nerve  pierce  the  Hclfirotic  close  to  the  optic  nerve, 
nnd  pass  forw&rds  between  the  scierotic  and  the 
choroid,  aupplyiug  those  i>ai'ts.  They  enter  the  oiliary 
muscle,  form  a.  plexus  about  the  periplieri_qf  the  ids, 
and  then  send  fibres  into  thq  iris,  wliich  fonn  a_£ije 
plexus  as  far  aa  the  pnpiL  They  send  -branches  through 
the  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic  to  the  cornea.  Thus  the 
eye-bali  obtains  through  these  nerves  its_soasorj  fibres 
fropi  the  naaal  branch  of  the  firet  division  oE  the  li£jji, 
itfl  uotor  ibres  for  the  ciliary  muscle  dnd  sphincter 
_iridis  from  the  third  nerve,  and  niany  sympathetic 
fibi-es,  among  which  are  those  that  supply  the  dilator 
muaelc  of  the  iria.  2.  The  conjunctiva  is  supplied  by 
four  nerves  :  above,  the  sujiratrochlgar  :  on  the  inner 
side,  the  infratrochlear  :  on  the  oul«r  side,  theJachry- 
mal  (all  brajichea  of  the  first  division  of  the  Sfth) ;  and 
below  by  the  palpebral  branches  of  tlie  sRcnnd  t|ivisioii 
eif ,  the  fifth,  Aa  the  ciliary  nerves  pass  forwards 
batweeo  tte  choroid,  and  the  acterotic.  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  reiidily  exposed  to  injurious  ptesguie 
^ginat  the  unyielding  sclerotic  in  cases  fS.  inCESPa;*! 

iiitniocular  tension. 

The  sensation  of  the  globe  itself  is  derived 
solely  from  the  first  division  of  tlie  fifth.  In  inflam- 
matory, affection.'!  of  the  globe,  as  in  comeitis  or  iritis, 
besides  the  jiain  actually  felt  in  the  eye,  there  is 
pain  referred  iilong  other  branches  of  the  first  divi^ipu 
oTthe  fifth.  There  is  pain  ovei'  the  forehead  along  the 
supratrochlear,  supraorbital,  and  lachrymal  branches^ 
{circumorhital  psiii),  and  pain  down  the  side  of  the 
nose  following  tlie  nasal  nerve.  Or  tiie  pain  may  spread 
to  the  second  division  of  the  fifth,  and  discomfort  be 
felt  in  the  temporal  re^on  (orbital  branch  of  second 
division),  or  be  referred  to  the  upper  jaw  and  upper 
teeth.  These  afiections  are  associated  also  with  much 
Jaabi^iamtioB,  the  lachrj'mal  gland  being  also  supplied 
y~eixomk  tbe  Orat  division  of  the  Mtli,     Th^ito^Wtws 
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or  intolerance  of  light,  is  common  in  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  eya  In  this  cohcQtion  there  is  spasm 
of  the  orbicular  muscle,  keeping  the  eye  closed,  or 
closing  it  on  the  least  exposure  to  irritation.  Here 
the  nerve  most  active  is  the^  branch  of  the_  facial  to 
^.Ihfi-prbicularis,  and  the  reflex  irritation  reaches  that 
"  nerve  either  through  the  branches  of  the  fifth  in  the 
cornea  and  conjunctiva,  or  through  the  disturbed 
optic  nerve.  Photophobia  is  most  marked  in  super- 
ficial affections  of  the  cornea,  and  is  often  much 
benefited  by  a  seton  in  the  temporal  region.  This 
acts  apparently  by  counter  -  irritation  of  another 
division  (the  second)  of  the  fifth  nerve  supplied  to 
the  region  of  the  temple.  The  relations  between 
the  nasal  nerve  and  the  orbital  contents  receive 
many  illustrations  in  practice.  Thus,  if  the  front 
of  lie  nose  be  struck,  or  the  skin  over  its  lower  ^7*^ 
part  be  irritated,  as  by  squeezing  a  painful  boil»  ,;>.,, 
profuse  lachrymation  will  frequently  be  produced.j,.fft 
Snuff,  too,  by  stimulating  the  nasal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic  nerve,  often  makes  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
initiated to  water ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  are 
many  disturbances  about  the  nose,  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  nasal  fossae,  that  can  *'  make  the  eyes 
water."  Herpes  zoster  often  provides  a  reriiarkable 
illustration  of  the  intimate  relation  between  thejiasal 
nerve  and  the  eye.  In  this  affection,  when  the  regions 
of  the  supraorbital  and  supratrochlear  branches  of  the 
first  division  are  alone  implicated,  the  eye  is  usually 
unaffected;  but  when  the  eruption  extends  over  the 
part  supplied  by  the  nasal  nerve,  i,e,  runs  down  the 
side  of  tiie  nose,  then  there  is  very  commonly  some 
inflammation  of  the  eye-ball.  In  frontal  neuralgia 
watering  of  the  eye  (irritation  of  the  lachrymal  branch) 
is  very  frequently  met  with. 

Tl^    dangerous   area    of  tUe    «ye« — ^erv^ 
tfating  wounda  of  the  cornea  alone,  or  oi  t\i»  ^c\e\o>«kft 
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aloDe,  behind  the  ciliary  region,  are  by  1 
serious ;  hut  wounds  involving  the  ciliary  bodji  or  its 
immediate  vicinity,  are  apt  to  assume  the  gravest 
characters.  Inflammation  in  the  ciliaiy  region  is 
peculiarly  obnoxious,  on  account  of  the  important 
vascular  and  nerve  anaetomoseB  that  take  place  in  the 
pnrt.  Indeed,  as  regards  blood  and  nerve  supply,  there 
is  no  more  important  district  in  the  eye-ball.  From 
the  ciliary  body  also  inflamniations  can  spread,  more 
or  less,  directly  to  the  cornea,  iris,  choroid,  vitreous, 
and  retina.  Plastic,  or  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
ciliary  body,  after  injury,  is  the  usual  starting  point 
of  sj/mpathetie  ophthabnia.  In  this  terrible  affection 
Seetructive  inflammation  is  set  up  in  the  sound  eye, 
which  is,  however,  not  usually  involved  until_two_9E 
three  months  after  the  other  eye  has  been  injured. 
"  Although  at  present  the  exact  nature  of  the  process 
which  causes  sympathetic  inflammation  is  unknown, 
and  though  its  path  has  not  been  fully  traced  out,  it  is 
certun  (1)  that  the  change  starts  from  the  region 
most  richly  supplied  by  branches  of  the  ciliary  nerves, 
viz.  the  ciliary  body  and  iris  ;  (2)  that  its  first  efiects 
are  generally  seen  in  the  same  part  of  the  sympathising 
eye ;  (3)  that  the  exciting  eye  has  nearly  always  been 
wounded,  and  in  its  anterior  pai-t ;  and  that  decided 
plastic  inflammation  of  ita  uveal  tract  is  always 
present ;  (4)  that  inflammatory  changes  have  in  some 
cases  been  found  in  the  ciliary  nerves  and  optic  nerve 
of  the  exciting  eye.  The  morbid  influence  has  of  lal« 
years  been  generally  believed  to  pass  along  the  ciliary 
nervBSj  but  the  earlier  hypothesis  of  transmission 
along  the  optic  nerve  has  recently  been  revived,  and 
further,  the  blocil -vessels,  lymphatics,  and  even  the 
blood  itself  are,  at  the  present  time,  claimed  by 
JiSerent  authors  as  probable  channels"  (Nettleship). 

The  tens  measuyes  ^  of  an  inch  from  side  to  side, 
i*  /  0/  jiu  inch  trom  before  bac^twa-vda.    lt,\oiBe^^ 
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with  its  (Apeule,  is  in  all  parts  perfectly  transparent 
and  perfectly  non-vascular.  The  lens  may  eainly  be 
loosened  or  displaced  by  partial  rupture  of  _its 
suspensory  ligament,  and  may  find  its  way  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  or,  more  commonly,  back  into  the 

-  Yitrpmna.  The  lens,  if  disturbed,  may  swell,  and  by 
the  p]:essure  thus  exercised  cause  great  damage  to  the 
important  structures  adjacent  to  it  The  capsule  is 
very  brittle  and  elastic,  and  when  torn  its  ec^es  curl 
outwards.  It  has  to  be  lacerated  in  all  cataract  opera- 
tions, and  may  be  ruptured  by  many  forms  of  violence 
applied  to  the  eye-ball  When  the  capsule  is  wounded 
the  aqueous  humour  enters,  and  is  imbibed  by  the 
lens  fibres,  which  in  consequence  swell  up,  and  become 
opaque,  thus  producing  a  traumatic  cataract.  In  the 
various  forms  of  cataract  the  whole  lens,  or,  more 
commonly,  some  portion  of  it^  becomes  the  seat  of 
opacity.  This  often  commences  in  the  nucleus,  and 
for  a  long  while  remains  limited  to  that  part ;  or  it 
may  first  involve  ^e^rtex^^and  in  such  a  case  the 
opacity  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  streaks  that  point 
towards  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and -are  dependent  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the.lensjfibres.  "In  so-called 
'  concussion  cataract,'  where  after  a  blow  on  the  eye  a 
part  of  the  lens  becomes  opaque,  it  appears  prolutble 
that  the  capsule  has  been  very  slightly  torn  opposite 
to  Iffie"  opacity  "  (Lawford). 

Of  the  retina,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that 
its  connection  with  the  chqrpid  is  so  slight  that  it 
may  easily  be  detached  from  that  membrane  by 
hsBmorrhagic,  or  other  efiusions,  and  may  indeed  be  so 
detached  by  a  simple  blow  upon  the  globa  Even 
when  extensively  detached  it  remains,  however,  as 
a  rule,  attached  at  both  the  optic  disc  and  the  ora 
serrata.  The  optic  nerve  as  it  passea  ixosi  ^i\l•b  Vraaiv 
t^ceayea  iia  peimexiTBl  sheath  from  tVie  'i^ia  tq».\^t^«xA^ 

In  addition^  two  other  sheaths ;  an  ovitex  towsv  >^^ 
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dura  matei',  and  an  inner  from  the  arachnoid,  Tti 
sheatrhs  remain  distinct  and  eeparate,  and  the  two 
Bpacea  enclosed  may  be  injected,  the  out«r  from  the 
subdural,  the  inner  from  the  eubarachnoid  space.  Thus 
Ujflatnmatory  affections  of  the  cerebral  meninges  can 
readily  extend  along  the  optic  nerre  to  the  optic  disc 
through  these  spaces  in  the  nerve  sheath,  while  in 
cases  of  intracranial  disease  other  than  meningeal,  the 
mischief  may  extend  from  the  brain  to  the  disc  along 
the  interstitial  connective  tissue  in  the  nerve.  These 
connections  may  serve  in  part  to  esplain  the  frequent 
association  of  optic  neuiitis  witli  intracranial  disease. 
Optic  neuritis  nearly  always  implies  that  the  optic 
disc  or  papilln  is  inflamed,  but  in  exceptional  cases  the 
changes  are  limited  to  that  piirt  of  the  nerve  behind 
the  globe  (retro-biilbar  neiiritis).  The  entire  length  of 
the  optic  nerve  within  the  orbit  ia  28  mm.  to  29  mm. 
llie  aqneous  and  vitreous  humours.^ 
The  aqueous  fills  the  space  between  the  capsule  and 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  and  the  cornea.  The 
iris  divides  this  space  into  two  parte,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  chambers.  Since,  however,  the  iris  is 
largely  in  actual  contact  with  the  lens,  it  happens 
that  the  posterior  chamber  is  represented  by  a  little 
angular  interval  between  the  iris,  the  ciliary  processes, 
and  the  zonula  of  the  lens  (Fig.  10).  The  depth  of 
the  anterior  chamber  is  3-6  mm.  The  cornea  at  its 
circumference  breaks  up  into  bundles  of  fibres,  which 
are  partly  continued  into  the  front  of  the  iris,  and 
which  constitute  the  ligamentura  pectinatum  io-dis. 
Between  the  pi'ocesses  of  this  ligament  there  are 
intervals  which  lead  into  certain  cavernous  spaces 
called  the  spaces  of  Fontana.  These  spaces  in  their 
turn  communicate  with  a  ^rge  circular  canal  situat« 
ui  the  bgIoto&o  close  to  its  Junction  with  the  cornea, 

Bd  known  as  t/ie  canal  of  ScWemm.    Thia  B^fwiQ  is 
^optffQnication  with  tlie  Teina  of  ttve      '    '  "^ 
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of  the  Bolerotic*  and  thus  through  this  somewhat 
complicated  chaimel  the  aqueous  chamlmr  18  brought 
into  relation  ■with  the  venous  circulation,  Thia  re- 
lation pro^^tly  explains  the  ready  absorptive  powers 
of  the  aqueous. 

lllUB,      if      puB 

finds  its  way 
into  the  ante- 
nor  chamber 
F  i  (hypopyon)  it 
is  usually  read- 
'ily  ubsorbed. 
'  "The  same  ap- 
phea  to  mode- 
rate extraTasa* 
tions  of  blood 
in  the  chamber, 
Mid  the  speedy 
removal  of  such 
efflieions  con- 
trasts with  the 
difficulty,  that 
is  experienced 
in  the  absorpt- 
„,  tion  of  blood 
from  the  vitre- 
^  ous  chamber. 
'■  Tlie  treatment 
of  soft  cataracts 
by  the  "  needle  operation  "  depends  for  its  success  upon 
the  absorptive  powers  of  the  aqueous.  In  this  pro- 
cedure, the  lens  cajisule  having  been  torn,  through,  and 
the  cataract  broken  up  with  needles,  the  removal  of 


■  The  piwciKi  manner  in  -which  them  «p»CM  o_ _._. 

the  neigbbouring  veins  haa  not  been  demoaaii&Wk  ^l\AQ^o^D^^l• 
The  rfateiDBDf  a  /ounded    mainly  upon   Uie   Bx^ervmeiA*  •» 
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Uis  opaque  debris  ia  left  to  the  aqueous,  and  it  ia  not 
long  before  its  efijoacy  in  that  direction  is  seen. 

The  vitreous  takes  little  active  share  in  ocular 
maladies.  It  may  be  secondarily  affected  in  inflainnia- 
tion  of  adjacent  parts,  may  be  the  seat  o£  hoaaiorrhsges, 
and  is  often  nui'iipipd  liy  opaque  bodies  of  various 
kinds,  Foreign  bodies  have  lodged  in  the  vitreous 
for  considerable  periods  without  causing  any  symp- 
toms. The  muscee  volitantes  that  so  often  trouble  the 
myopic  are  due  toJiill&iqja4.uemattera  jntho  vitreoua, 
and  very  often  have  exactly  the  appearance  that  the 
corpuscles  of  the  vitreoua  present  when  seen  under 
the  microscope. 

The  vitreous  is  readily  separated  from  the  retina 
except  behind,  opposite  the  disc  where  the  artery  to 
the  lens  enters  in  the  fcetus. 

This  vessel  is  a  branch  of  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina,  and  may  persist  as  a  fibrous  cord  in  adult  life. 
In  some  rare  cases  it  has  continued  to  transmit  blood, 
and  in  snch  instances  its  pulsation  can  be  seen  by  the 
ophth  aim  oscope. 

GlauconiH  is  a  disease  the  symptoms  of  which 
are  all  dependent  upon  an  increase  in  the  intraocular 
tension  of  the  globa  The  increased  tension  is  due 
to  an  excess  of  fluid  within  the  eye-ball,  and  this  would 
appear  to  be  due  to  certain  changes,  seldom  absent 
in  the  glaucomatous,  that  interfere  with  the  normal 
ea^ape.of  this  fluid,  Normally  there  is  a  constant 
movement  of  fluid  from  the  vitreoua  through  the 
suspensory  ligament  into  the  posterior  chamber,  and 
thence  round  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  to  the 
anterior  chamber.  This  fluid  ia  derived  mainly  from 
the  ciliary  body,  and  inT  a~Teaa  degree  from  tlie"3«»- 
terior  surface  of  the  iria.  Atrophy  of  the  epithelium 
on  the  ciliary  l>oily  is  said  to  lead  to  diminished  ten- 
sion.  From  the  anterior  chamber  the  fluid  can  escape 
iato  tlio  voias  through  the  gapa  iu  the  \\g,a\naat'4m 
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pectinatom  already  alluded  to  (Fig.  10).  It  is  re 
markable  that  in  nearly  every  case  of  glaucoma  these 
gaps  are  occluded  by  the  complete  obliteration  of  the 
angle  between  the  periphery  01  the  iris  and  the  cornea, 
which  angle  is  normally  occupied  by  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum.  The  importance  of  the  peripheral  part  of 
the  anterior  chamber  in  relation  to  the  outflow  of 
fluid  from  the  eye  is  shown  in  many  ways.  If  this 
part  be  blocked  by  the  iris  in  perforation  of  the  cornea, 
or  by  the  lens  in  some  dislocations  of  that  body,  in- 
creased tension  of  the  globe  is  apt  to  follow.  A  like 
increase  of  tension  is  said  to  attend  the  application  of 
the_  actual  cautery  to  the  sclero-corneal  margiu  aoid 
some  cases  of  episcleritis.  Dr.  Brailey  believes  that 
some  outflow  also  takes  place  along  the  optic  nerve. 
It  is  well  known  that  pressure  upon  that  nerve  may 
produce  oadema  of  the  disc.  The  relief  given  to 
glaucoma  by  iridectomy  appears  to  depend  upon  the 
circumstance  that  the  operation  practically  opens  up 
again  these  channels  of  communication  from  the 
aqueous,  since  the  procedure,  to  be  successful,  should 
involve  an  incision  so  far  back  on  the  sclerotic  as  to 
fully  pasif  through  the  angle  just  alluded  to.  It  is 
needful  also  that  the  iris  should  be  removed  quite  up 
to  jts  attachment^  «id  that  the  portion  resected  should 
be  considerable.  The  symptoms  of  glaucoma  are  all 
explained  by  the  efiects  of  the  abnormal  tension.  Thus, 
the  ciliary  nerves  are  compressed  against  the  unyield- 
ing sclerotic,  and  give  rise  to  intense  pain,  while  the 
disturbance  in  their  function  shows  itself  in  the  fixed 
and  dilated  pupil  and  in  the  anaesthetic  cornea. 
Perhaps  l^e  first  parts  to  suffer  from  compression  are 
the  retinal  blood-vessels,  and  the  efiect  upon  them  will 
be  most  obvious  at  the  periphery  of  the  retina,  i.e. 
at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  retinal  circulation.  Hence 
follows  that  gradually  narrowing  o£  ViYi^  \\a.\xsiX.  ^^\^ 
wbkib  ia  constant  in  glaucoma,  wVuVe  ^<&  ^xqs8^>x^ 
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upon  the  optia  nerve  produces  those  flashes  of  ^^A. 
and  other  spectra  which  occur  in  the  disease.  The 
weakest  part  of  the  sclerotic  is  at  th_e_  disc^at  the 
lamina  cribrosa.  This  part  I'apidly  yields  under  the 
pressure,  and  so  produces  the  "  gl&ucomatouB  cup." 
Pressure  in  the  opposite  direction  push  as  the  lens 
forward,  and  thus  narrows  the  anterior  chamber ; 
while  the  general  interference  with  the  ocular  circula- 
tion is  shown  in  tbe  diatemled  veas<^ls  that  appear 
upon  the  globe. 

The  eyelids,— The  akin  over  the  eyelids  is  es- 
tremely  thin  and  delicate,  and  shows  readily  through 
its  substance  any  e^ttravasation  of  blood  that  may 
form  beneath  it.  Its  laxity,  moreover,  renders  it  very 
well  adapted  for  certain  plastic  operations  that  are 
performed  upon  the  part.  Its  loose  attachuients 
cause  it  to  be  i-eadily  influenced  by  traction,  and  the 
shrinking  of  cicatrices  below  the  lower  lid  is  very  apt 
to  draw  that  fold  away  from  the  globe,  and  so  produce 
the  condition  of  e  version  of  the  lid  known,  as  eotro^on. 
The  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva  afterlndammatory 
oonditions,  or  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  destructive 
agencies,  is  prone,  on  the  other  hand,  to  cur!  either  lid 
inwards  towards  the  globe,  aud  to  thus  produce^ntro- 
pion.  The  lids  present  many  transverse  folds  ;  one  of 
these  on  the  upper  lid,  deeper  and  mare  marked  than 
the  rest,  divides  the  lid  into  two  parts,  the  part  below 
being  that  that  covers  the  globe,  the  part  above  being 
that  in  relation  with  the  soft  structures  of  the  orbit. 
Id  emaciation  the  lid  beaomes  much  sunken  in  the 
line  of  this  fold.  Incisions  should  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  these  folds.  The  Eds  are  very  freely  supi>lied 
with  blood,  and  are  often  the  seat  of  n^vi  and  other 
vascular  growths.  Eodent  ulcer  so  frequently  attaJika 
this  part  that  it  was  originally  known  as  "Jacob's 
ttJaer  of  the  eyelid. " 

2!6«,  ioUowing  layen  are  found  m  cal^n  ^adi  \k 
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order:  (1)  The  akin  ;  (2)  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
(3)  the  orbiculariH  plpebraniin  ;  (4)  the  tarsal  carti- 
lage and  ligament ;  (5)  the  layer  of  Meibomian  glands; 
and  (6)  the  conjunctiva. 
Iq  the  npper  iid  the  le- 
vator  paipebrte  ie  found 
passing  to  the  tarsal 
cartilage.  The  Btibcu- 
taheous  tissue  is  very 
lax,  and  hence  the  lids' 
swell  greatly  when 
ffideniatoMB,  or  when  in- 
Hamed,  and  when  the 
seat  of  hemorrhage.  On 
tJiis  account  it  is  inad- 
visable to  apply  leeches 
to  the  lidB,_otL  account 
of  the  extensive  "black 
eye "  that  may  follow. 
This  tissue  is  peculiar 

in  containing ^  _ 

At  tlie  edge  of  the  lids 
are  found  the  eyelasl 
the  orifices  of  the 
bomian  glands,  and 
some  modified  sweat 
EebaceouB  glands, 
edge,  like  other  points 
of  junction  of  skin  and 
mucous  nierabrane,  is 
apt  to  be  the  seat  of 
imtative  affections.  Be- 
ing a  free  border  also, 
the  circulation  is  termi- 
nal, and  stagnation  in  the  blood  current  \a  ivA  &Bu5viV 
to  produce.  Srcosis,  an  inHammatlon  \nN(AV\a?,  "Ca^ 
wand  Wine  of  the  glanda  at  ttve  ei%ft  t&^« 
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lid,  in  amoug  the  moat  cummon  ai  ophthalmic 
tions.  The  common  stye  also  ia  a  suppuration  in 
the  connective  tissue  or  in  one  of  the  glaods  at 
the  margin.  On  everting  the  Jid  the  Meibomian 
glands  can  be  seen  through  the  conjunctiva  as 
lines  of  yeUowish  gi'anules.  The  common  tarsal 
cyst  is  a  retention  cyst  developed  in  one  of  these 
^ands. 

Two  arteries  supply  either  lid:  a  palpebral  branch 
of  the  ophthalmic  running  nlniig  tlin  innpr  pact—Df 
each  lid,  and  a  branch  of  the  lachrymal  along  the 
outer  part  of  each  lid.      I'our  nerves  supply  the  up|>Br 
\t\\  ^y^lii^?  the -Btipraorbital,  the  Bujra-  and  infratrocbleac.  ha* 
and  the  lachrymal.    One  nerve  suppIiea'TEB' lower  lid,        ' 
^  .♦J^e  infraorbital.     Some  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  eye-        i 
^1  "lids  enter  the  fore-nuricular  glands,  hence  in  cases  of 
chancre  of  the  lid  the  bubo  has  nearly  always  been 
noticed  in  front  r<f  the  parotid  gland. 

The  coiijuuctiva — The  ocular  part  of  this 
membrane  is  thin,  very  loosely  attached,  and  not  very 
extensively  supplied  with  blood ;  the  palpebral  portion 
IB  thickej",  more  closely  adherent^  ami-iiiOEaJEaflCJjlM- 
At  the  edge  of  the  cornea  the  conjunctiva  becomes 
continuous  with  the  epithelium  covering  that  tunic. 
The  looseness  of  the  ocular  conjuncTiva  allows  it  to^Ee 
freely  moved  about,  and  is  of  great  value  in  some 
operations :  as,  for  example,  in  Teale's  operation  for 
^mblepharon,  where  a  bridge  of  conjunctiva,  dis- 
sected up  fi-om  the  globe  .ibovo  the  cornea,  is  drawn 
down  over  the  cornea  to  cover  a  raw  surface  in 
contact  with  the  lower  lid.  This  lax  tissue  favours  I 
the  development  of  (Edema  (chemosis),  which  in 
extreme  cases  may  reach  such  a  degree  that  the  patient 
cannot  close  his  eye.  The  vessels  also,  beiiig  feebly  , 
apjiportedj  are  prone  to  give  way  under  no  great 
provocation.  Thus,  subconjunctival  hremorrhages  may 
■"^        fivm  severe  vomiting,  or  during  a  ^mox^bt 
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whooping  cough.  Blood  also  may  find  its  way  beneath 
the  membrane  in  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 
Hsemorrhages  beneath  the  membrane  are  unlike  other 
extravasations  (bruises),,jD.  that  they  retain  their 
scarlet    colour.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 


thinness  of  the  conjunctiva  allows  oxygen  to  reach  the 
blood  and  retain  for  it  an  arterial  character.  Severe 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  may  lead  to  con- 
siderable cicatricial  changes,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
mucous  membranes,  and  especially,  perhaps,  in  the 
urethra.  The  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva  after 
destructive  processes  is  apt  to  lead  to  entropion.  If 
both  the  ocular  and  iEe  corresponding  part  of  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  have  been  destroyed,  the  two 
raw  surfaces  left  will  readily  adhere^  the  lid  will 
become  fused  to  the  globe,  andjbhe  cond^tion_caligd 
Bvmblepliaron  be  proouced.  This  condition  concerns 
tbe  lower  lid,  and  is  generally  brought  about  by  lime 
or  other  caustics  being  accidentally  introduced  be- 
tween the  under  lid  and  the  iJpbe. 

fii  one  common  form  of  inflammation  of  this 
membrane  a  number  of  little  "  granulations ''  appear 
upon  the  palpebral  conjunctiva.  These  are  not 
real  granulations,  since  no  true  ulceration  of  the 
part  takes  place,  but  they  appear  to  be  made  .up* 
some  of  nodules  of  adenoid  tissue,  others  of  en- 
larged  mucous  follicles  and  oi  hypertrophied  papillae, 
all  of  which  structures  are  normally  found  in  the 
membrane.  The  condition  is  known  as  "granular 
lids,"  and  is  associated  with  the  formation  of  much 
new  tissue  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  membrana 
From  the  absorption  of  this  new  tissue  and  of 
these  granulations  a  contracting  cicatrix  results, 
leading  to  much  puckering  of  the  membrane^  and 
often  to  entropion  and  inversion  of  ^e>  e^^^^^i^ 
In  paral&at  opbtbaJmia  the  cornea  is  m  ^eaAi  t^^^lsS. 
^  dGgfycooHo^  Qwing  to  the  strangplation  oi  ^?ua  ^«e»^^ 
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nud  to  the  effects  possibly  of  the  diBoharge  directly 
upon  the  membrane. 

The  lachrymal  apparatus.— The  lachiymal 
gland  ia  invested  by  a  special  fascia  which  separates 
it  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  orbit ;  and,  according 
to  Tillaux,  this  little  body  can  be  removed  without 
opening  the  greater  space  of  the  orbit,  The  gland 
may  inflame,- aad  become  bo  enlarged  aa  to  appear  aa 
a  liimonc^jsiiic.h.may  displace  the  globe  downwards 
andiawarda,  and  press  forwards  the  oculo -palpebral 
fold  of  conjunctiva.  If  an  absoesa  forms,  it  most 
usually  breaks  throu^  the  _  skin  of  the  Hp£eT_lid. 
Cysts  of  the  gland  (dacryopa)  are  due  to  obstruction 
and  distension  of  some  of  its  ducts. 

The  lachrymal  sac  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the 
nose,  near  the  inner  cauthus,  and  lies  m  a  groove  on 
the  lachrymal  and  superior  maxillary  bones.  On  its 
outer  siiie,  and  a.  little  anteriorly,  it  receives  the 
lachrymal  canals.  In  front  of  the  sac  is  the  tendo  ocuU. 
If  the  two  lids  be  forcibly  drawn  outwards  this  tendon 
can  be  readily  felt  and  seen,  and  is  the  great  guide  to 
tlie  saa  It  can  also  be  felt  as  it  is  tightened,  when  the 
lids  are  firmly  closed.  It  crosses  the  sac  at  right  angles. 
and  at  about  the  junction  of  its  upper  third  with  its. 
lower  twp-thifda.  A  kaifo  entered  immediateli.belQg 
the  tendon  would  about  open  Se  middle  of  the  sac,  and 
it  may  be  noted  that  a  lachrymal  abscesSj  when  about  to 
diachar^ej  always  points  below  the  tendon.  Epiphora, 
or  overflow  of  tears,  ia  due  in  the  main  to  two  causes; 
(1)  To  an  obstruction  in  any  part  of  the  lachrymal 
jiassages  from  the  puncta  to  the  opening  of  the  nasal 
duct  in  the  nose;  (2)  to  any  cause  that  removes  the 
lower  punotum  from  its  contact  with  the  globe,  as 
may  be  the  cose  in  ectropion,  in  entropion,  in 
swelling  of  the  lower  lid,  etc.  Facial  palsy  causes 
epiphora,  because^  the  orbicular  muscle  being  relaxed, 
tjim^gaat^m  laJIa  away  from  thft  g' 
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the  passage  of  the  tears  is  no  longer  aided  by  the 
gnction  action  effected  by  the  mascle  in  the  process  of 
winking.  The  canalicali  may  readilj  be  slit  up  by 
a  proper  knife,  and  a  probe  can  without  difficulty  be 
passed  down  the  nasal  duct  from  the  lachrymal  saa 
The  duct  is  a  little  over  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
the  probe  that  traverses  it  should  pass  downwards, 
and  a  little  backwards  and  outwards. 

As  afi^tions  of  the  lachrymal  sac  are  often  very 
painful,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  nerve  supply  of  the 
sac  is  derived  from  the  inf ratrochlear  branch  of  the 
nasal  nerve.  ,        . 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EAB. 

Thb  pinna  and  external  auditory  meatus* 

— ^The  pinna  may  be  congenitally  absent,  or  may  be 
supplemented  by  supernumerary  portions  of  the 
auricle,  which  may  be  situated  upon  the  cheek  or 
side  of  the  neck.  In  the  latter  situation  the  so-called 
supernumerary  auricle  consists  in  an  irr^ular  leaf  of 
fibro-cartilage  developed  from  the  margins  of  one  of 
the  lower  branchial  clefts.  l[See  page  168.)  The  tag* 
like  supernumerary  auricles  thai  are  found  on  the 
cheek  jL  ia  front  of  the  pinna  or  meatus,  are  due 
to  the  irregular  development  or  want  of  fusion  of  one 
or  more  of  the  pix  t^t>ftrQle8  from  which  the  pinna 
itself  is  developed.  The  pinna  may  present  a  con- 
genital fistula.  This  may  be  due  to  a  defective 
closure  of  the  first  branchial  cleft.  Thi^  cMt  ij3 
represented  in  the  normal  ear  by  the  Eust8ycbi»Ai  \>\)X^^ 
the  tympanum,  and  the  external  audiVyr}  xosbaXxxs^^^ 
■^ —    h^Dg  deveiopei  from  tihe  iat^omeaV.  >a^Baao^ 
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i  cleft.  In  these  congenital  tiEtulse,  when  well 
mttrked,  tlie  pinna  is  clett  juet  in  front  of  the  tragus, 
or  tlu'ougli  the  helix,  and  ^ere  U  more  or  leas  failure 
in  the  cloeing  of  the  meatus  and  tympanum,  while  the 
membi-ana  tjnipani  will  be  more  or  less  deScient,  or 
entirely  absent.  In  other  casea  the  "  fistula  "  appears 
merely  as  a  narrow  sinua  or  a  depression,  running 
through  and  from  the  helix.  Some  of  the  tmialler  and 
more  superficial  fistuls  are  due  not  to  a  defective 
closure  of  the  branchial  cleft,  but  to  want  of  complete 
fusion  between  certain  of  the  tubercles  from  which 
the  pinna  is  primarily  developed.  Accidental 
of  the  pinna  is  usually  associated  with  but  c 
tively  little  diminution  in  the  acuteness  of  hearing. 

The  akin  covering  the  auiicle  is  thin  and  clc 
adherent.  Ihe  subcutaneous  tissue  is  scanty,  and 
contains  but  very  little  fat.  In  inflammatory  condi- 
tions of  the  surface,  such  as  erysipelas,  the  pinna  may 
become  extremely  swollen  and  very  great  pairt  be 
pmdus^from  tlie  tenseness  of  the  parts.  The  pinna 
and  cartilaginous  meatus  are  very  firmly  attached  to 
tlie  skull,  BO  that  the  body,  if  not  of  great  weight, 
may  be  hfted  from  the  ground  by  the  ears. 

In  chronic  gout,  little  deposits  of  ui*ate  of  soda 
(called  tophi)  are  often  met  with  in  the  pinna,  and  are 
usuiUly  placed  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  at  the  edge 
of  the  helix.  M.  Faul  has  pointed  out  that,  when 
ear-rings  are  worn,  the  usual  hole  made  by  the  ring 
may  become  converted  into  a  vertical  slit,  or  the  ear- 
ring may  cut  its  way  out,  leaving  a  slit  in  the  lobule. 
This  it  may  do  several  times  if  re-applied,  thus  pro- 
ducing many  slits  in  the  same  lobule.  He  considers 
such  conditions  as  absolutely  diagnostic  of  scrofula. J! — 

The  external  aiiditory  mealus  is  about  !1J  , 
inches  long.      It  is  directed  forwards  and  ii^efS^ 
"Serotait,  and  iti  OlMkd  Dueaiu,"  ^13  \,\>«  &utli«. 
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having  the  Bame  direction  as  the  peti-ouB  bone.  Ilie 
^external  meatus,  the^promgntory,  the  cochlea,  and  th^ 
inteiT»aJ_  meatuB_lie._aMaiyi Jo  the  same  jing.  The 
ctmal  Iwa  a  vertie&l  curve  about  ita  middle,  with  the 


convexity  upwarda.  To  straighten  the  canal  for  the 
'mtrodoction  of  specula  and  other  instruments,  the 
^nna  should  be  drawn  upwards  and  a  little  outwards 
and  backwards.  The  osseous  part  forms  a  little  more 
than  one-half  of  the  tube,  and  is  n&rro'w^  ^ssv'Caft 
cartali^gjaous  paxt. 

Ja  thg  inOLBt  »t  one  jrear,  -a  tiuc4  onl^  c&  ^iJon 
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meatus  is  formed  of  bona  The  rest  is  cartilaginoiiB. 
In  a  child  of  live  or  six  years  of  age  the  bony  &ud  car' 
tilagiiious  portions  of  the  meatus  iire  about  of  the 
fiatuo  length  (SymingtOB),  The  meatus  is  relatively 
as  long  in  a  child  as  it  is  in  an  adult.  The  oflrroffiest 
-portiDa_ef  ihe_meatus  is.abput^ita  middle  The  outev 
orifice  is  eDiptical,  witli  its  greatest  diameter  directed 
from  above  downwards ;  thei'efore  specula  should  be 
elliptical  in  shape  rather  than  round.  The  inner  end 
of  the  tube,  on  the  other  hand,  is  slightly  wider  iii 
tha  transverse  ditwtion.  Owing  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  membrana  tympani,  the  floof  gf.the  meatus  ia 
loni^r  than  the  roof.  The  cartilaginotui  segment  of 
the  tube  presents  many  sebaceous  glands  that  may  be 
the  seat  of  minnte  and  yery  painful  abscesses.  It 
also  pi-esents  numei'ous  ceruminous  glands,  whicli 
secrete  the  cerumen  of  the  ear,  and  which,  when  their 
secretion  is  excessive,  may  produce  the  plugs  of  wax 
that  often  block  the  meatus.  Lacerated  wounds  of 
the  eai-tilaginous  meatus  are  apt  to  bleed  freely,  ow- 
ing to  the  difficulty  with  which  the  vessels  bound  up 
with  the  cartilage  contract.  In  the  floor  of  this  part 
of  the  meatus  are  certain  fissureH.  fissures  of  San- 
t^rini.  They  are  filled  up  with  fibrous  tissue.  They 
permit  of  easier  movement  of  the  cartilaginous  meatus. 
It  is  through  these  gaps  in  the  cartilage  that  a  parotid 
abscess  may  buist  into  the  meatus.  There  are  neither 
hairs  nor  glands  in  the  lining  of  the  bony  part  of  the 

The  skin  of  the  meatus,  when  inflamed,  may  pro- 
duce an  extensive  muco-pundent  discharge,  otitis 
externa.  Folypi  are  apt  to  grow  from  the  soft  parts 
of  the  canal,  and  exostoses  from  its  bony  wall. 
Foreign  bodies  are  h'equently  lodged  in  the  meatus, 
and  often  involve  great  difficulties  in  their  extraction. 
It  would  appear  that  in  many  cases  more  damage 
"-o  by  tie  aai^geoa  than  bj  the  iutiudin^  soteS 
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Mason  reports  three  cases  where  a  piece  of  slate-pencil, 
a  cherry-atone,  and  a  piece  of  cedar-wood  were  lodged 
in  the  canal  for  respootively  forty  yeara,  sixty  years,       ^ 
and  thirty  yeai-s.  -^,    ' 

The   upper    wall    of   the    nieatna   ia   in   relation 
with     the    cmniHl    cavity,     from     which    it    in   only 
separated  by  a  dense  layer  of  bone,     Tlius,  abaceaa  or 
bone  diseaae  in  thin  part  may  possibly  lead  to  memo- 
gitia.     A  case  ia  reported  whei-e  an  inflammation  of 
the  cerebral  membrane  followed  upon  the  retention  oE 
a  bean  within  the  meatus.     The  anterior  wall  of  the 
oanal  is  in  relation  with  the  temporo-maxillary  joint 
andmth  part  of  the  parotid  gland.     Thia  may  serve 
~m  one  way  to  explain  the  pain  often  felt  in  moving 
the  jaw  when  the  meatus  is  inflamed,  although,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  movement  of 
the  lower  masilJa  producea  a  movement  in  the  carti- 
laginoua  meatus,  and  that  both  the  canal  and  the  joint 
'are  supplied  by  the  same  nerve  (the  anriculo-teinporal).  ^     '; 
FVbm  its  relation  to  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  it  follows 
that  this  wall  of  the  meatus  has  been   fractured  by 
that  condyle  in  falls  upon  the  chin.     Tillaux  states 
that  abscess  in  the  parotid  gland  may  spread  into  the 
meatus  through  the   anterior    wall    of    the    passage.         <| 
The  posttfrtor   wall  separates  the  meatus  from   thej..  .^ 
mastoid  ceUs,  and  through^this  partition  inflammation^^"."** 
may  extend~£fdnf  one  part  to  the  other,  especially  aa  ■•":"' 
_the  cartilage  of  the  tube  ia  deflcient  at  its  upper  and  ■'.  '.  .'^ 
posterior  parts.     Directly  behind   the  posterior  wall  .  .--j 
is  the  lateral  sinus.     The  infm-mr  waU  of  the^bOTy^^^^j 
meatus  is  very  dense  and  substantial,  and  corresponds'"" 
to  the  vaginal  and  styloid  processes. 

Blood  snpply.^rhe  pinna  and  external  meatus 
are  well  supplied  with  blood    by  tJie  temporal  and 
^^. ^posterior  auricular  arteries,  the  meatus  receiving  a.Wi 
a  branch  from  the  internal  maxiUaitj,     "in.  B^S.\fc  •A 
"*'r  au/p/f,    tie  piima   ia    frenuenttj    tt»  *«^^^^ 
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gangi-ene  from  frost-bite.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  vessels  are  superficial  and  are  dose  beneath  the 
Burfuce,  that  the  part  is  much  exposed  to  cold,  and 
that  the  pinna  lacks  the  protection  of  a  covering  ot 
fat.  The  same  conditions  predispose  to  gangrene  of 
the  QOBe  f  1*001  exteiTial  cold.  Bloody  tumoiiT» 
(heematomata)  are  often  met  with  on  the  pinna,  and 
are  aaid  to  be  more  common  in  lunatics.  They 
appear  to  be  frequently  due  to  injury,  and  consist  of 
an  extravasation  between  the  perichondrium  and  the 
cartilage. 

Nerve  supply. — The  outer  surface  of  the  pinna 

3'  13  supplied  by  the  auriculo-t^mporal  nerve,  with  the 
exception  of  the  skin  over  the  autitragua,  the  vertical 
part  of  the  antihelix,  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
helix  and  its  fossa,  and  the  lobule,  which  parts  are 

C— .all  supplied  by  the  great  auricular  nerve.  The  inner 
surface  is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  the  latter  nerve, 

b6V  the  small  oaiipital  nerve  giving  a  branch  to  the 
upper  extremity,  and  Arnold'a  nerve  a  bi'auch  to  the 
back  of  the  concha,  near  the  mastoid  process.  The 
meatus  is  supplied  mainly  by  the  auriculo-tem  poml, 
with,  in  addition,  a  contribution  from  Amohrs  nerva 
which  goes  to  the  lower  and  back  pu-t  of  the  canal, 
not  far  from  its  coninionceraent.  Aa'nolds  nerve,  a 
little  branch  from  the  pneu  mo-gastric,  has  been 
credited  with  a  good  deal  in  connection  with  the 
nerve  relations  of  the  ear.  After  a  heavy  iliuuer, 
when  the  rose-water  comes  round,  it  is  common  to  see 
the  more  experienced  of  the  diners  touch  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  of  the  ear  with  the  moistened 
tervieCle.  This  is  said  to  be  very  refreshing,  and  is 
supposed  to  prove  to  be  an  unconscious  stimulation  of 
Arnold's  nerve,  a  nerve  whose  main  trunk  goes  to 
the  stomach.  Hence,  this  little  branch  has  been 
&relioaa}jr  termed  "  the  alderman's  nerve." 
jsmr  4n»utfltlMMg,  ear  smtezing,  ear  sawninc 
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— ^It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a  troublesome  dry 
cough  associated  with  some  mischief  in  the  meatus. 
Sometimes  the  mere  introduction  of  a  speculum  will 
make  the  patient  cough.  A  case  is  reported,  where 
a  troublesome  cough  persisted  for  eighteen  months, 
and  at  once  ceased  on  the  removal  of  a  plug  of  wax 
from  the  ear.  In  such  cases,  the  irritation  is  probably 
conveyed  to  the  trunk  of  the  vafflia  by  Arnold's 
nerve,  and  is  then  referred  to  the  respiratory  tracts 
which  are  so  extensively  supplied  by  that  trunk.  By 
means  of  this  little  branch  the  ear  is  brought  into 
very  direct  connection  with  the  great  nerve  of  the 
lung.  Dr.  Woakes  has  carefully  investigated  the 
matter  of  ear-sneezing,  d  propos  of  a  case  where 
troublesome  sneezing  was  set  up  by  a  plug  of  wax  in 
the  meatua  He  considers  that  the  irritation  in  this 
case  also  is  conveyed  to  the  respii*atory  organs  by 
Arnold's  nerve.  The  relation  of  this  small  nerve  to 
the  nerve  of  the  stomach  is  illustrated  by  a  case 
cited  by  Arnold,  where  sevei*e  chronic  vomiting  was 
at  once  cured  by  extracting  from  each  ear  of  a  child 
a  bean  tliat  had  been  introduced  in  play. 

In  the  repeated,  yawningp  that  is  sometimes  set  up 
by  ear  ailments,  the  irritation  is  no  doubt  conveyed 
from  the  meatus  by  the  auriculo-temporal  nervft 
This  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the  third  division  of  the 
fifth,  and  it  is  from  this  same  division  that  the 
branches  come  off  that  supply  the  muscles  of  the  jaw. 

The  inferior  dental  nenre,  that  goes  to  the  lower 
teeth,  is  a  branch  of  the  same  division,  as  is  also  the 
gustatory  nerve ;  and  the  somewhat  direct  connection 
of  these  nerves  with  the  ear  may  explain  the  frequent 
association  of  ear-ache  and  tooth-ache,  and  the  fact 
that  disease  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue 
(gttstatoiy  nerve)  is'^ftiSTiittendearBy  piui  ii  th^.  ^. 

It  is  a  common  pcactioe  to  intTodvicie  e»x-Tvsii^ 
wMibeideaoi  reHevix^  obstiMto  ^eotioi^  <ii  >^ 
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eje.  How  sQch  a  treatment  can  act,  if  it  acts  at 
all,  is  hard  ta  understaiid.  It  is  true  that  tlie  main 
nerve  supply  of  tlie  eye  and  of  the  conjunctiva  cornea 
from  the  fifth  nerve,  but,  unfortunately  for  any  nerve 
theory,  the  Johule_of  the  ear  ia  only  supplied  by  the 
gceat-a.uncular  nerve.  Tf  tlie  ear-rmg,  in  auch  oasea, 
were  introduced  through  the  upper  pirt  of  tlie  ear, 
supplied  as  it  is  in  front  by  the  fifth  nerve,  some 
connection  might  be  traced. 

Hilton  reports  a  case  of  obscure  pain  in  the  ear 
whicli  was  found  to  be  due  to  an  enlarged  gland  in  the 
neck,  that  pressed  upon  the  trunk  of  the  great  auri- 
cular nerve. 

nembrana  lympani. — This  membrane  is  very 
obliqueJy  placed,  fonniug  with  the  horizon  an  angle 
of  45°.  At  birth  it  appears  to  be  more  nearly  hori- 
zontal, although  it  is  not  really  so.  In  cretins,  and 
in  some  Idiots,  it  is  said  to  retain  this  apparent  in- 
clination. Owing  to  tlie  sloping  downwards  of  the 
bony  wall  of  the  meatus  at  its  inner  end,  that  wall 
forms  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  membrana  a  kind  of 
sinus  in  which  small  foreign  bodies  may  readily  lodge 
(Fig.  12).  The  ring  of  bone  to  which  the  membrane 
is  attached  is  deficient  at  its  upper  and  anterior  part. 
The  gap  so  form^is^lled^  the  notch  of  Sivini,  and 
is  occupie3~by  loose  connective  tissue,  covered  by  a 
continuation  of  the  lining  of  the  meatus,  and  through 
it  pu3  may  escape  from  the  middle  ear  into  the 
auditory  canal  without  perforating  the  membrane. 
When  the  membrane  gives  way  owing  to  a  violent  " 
conouasion  transmitted  through  the  air,  it  often  gives 
way  opjiosite  the  notch,  its  attachments  here  being 
obviously  less  secure  than  elsewhere.  The  membrane 
possesses  but  little  elasticity,  as  shown  by  the  very 
eJight  gaping  ol  the  part  aft«r  it  has  been  wounded. 
It  ia  tor  this  reason,  among  otbere,  tW,l  ■ptrfovations 
toade  it  tha  njenibranB  by  the  Hurseoix  tesi  » 
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rapidly,  TI19  membrane  has  been  ruptured  c 
fits  of  aneeziiig,  coughing,  vomiting,  etc.  The 
lesion  haa  followed  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  even  i 
concussion  sucli  as  that  produced  by  u  loud  report. 

TVie  v/mho,  or  deepest  point  of  the  depresaion 
the  diaphragm,  is  just  below  the  centre  of  the  entire 
membrane,  and  corresponds  tp  the  ^ttaclini^t_cf_)i» 
^nd  of  the  handle  of  the  malleust  The  rest  of  the 
liandle  can  be  seen  through  the  membrane  during  lifa 
The  head  of  the  malleus  is  in  no  connection  with  the 
membrane,  being  above  its  highest  limits.  The  seg- 
ment of  the  membrane  above  Uie  umbo  ie  very  freely 
supplied  by  vessels  and  nerves  ;  it  corresponds  to  the 
handle  of  the  malleus,  and^  the  chain  of  ossicles,  and 
is  opposite  to  the  promontoiy  and  the  two  fenestrse. 
The  chorda  lympanf  nerve  also  runs  across  this  supra- 
um biiicafpor tion.  The  segment  below  the  umbo,  on 
the  other  hand,  corresponds  to  no  very  important 
parts,  and  is  less  vascular  and  less  sensiUve.  Parsr 
oentesis  oT  the  tympanum  throujTh  the  membrana 
tympani  should  therefore  always  bo  performed  in  the 
Bubiimbilical  segment.  If  petformed  above  the  umbo 
the  knife  may  strike  the  incus  and  loosen  that  bone 
from  its  frail  attachments,  The  malleus  and  et^pi 
are  too  firmly  attached  to  be  readily  separated. 

The  membrane  is  supplied  by  the  styto-mt 
artery,  and  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal 
illary,  and^bbtains  its  nerve  supply  from  the  aur 
temporal. 

The  tympannm.  — The  width  of  the  tympanii 
cavity,  as  measured  from  its  inner  to  its  outer  wall, 
varies  from  (^tEj  to  (^K^i  an  inch.  The  naiToweat 
part  is  that  BSIween  ^lEe  umbilicus  of  the  membrana 
and  the  promontory,  A  fine  rod  thrust  through  the 
centre  of  the  membrana  tympaui  wou\d  \»t  tiiift  Yt*!- 
moaioij  on  the  ifiTier  wall  of  tbe  ca.-j\t-^.  i^iS:*.^ 
I  dfl^ ja^ggatogrja  tJie  feneatra  ovala,  and  \i^ww 
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behind  it  the  fenestra  rotunda.  Skirting  the  uppet 
upd  posterior  margin  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympa- 
num    ia    tfie    aqueduct _of_Pallopiua,   containing   thfl 

_£acifll  nervB.  The  wall  of  the  aqueduct  is  so  thin  that 
inflammatory  mischief  can  readily  extend  from  thfl 
middle  ear  to  the  facial  nerye.  The  upper  wall  is 
very  thin,  and  but  little  bone  separates  it  from  the 
cranial  cavity.  The  suture  between  the  BC[uamoa3 
and  petrous  bones  is  found  in  thia  wall,  an^ty  means 
of  the  Butural  membrane  that  aepai-ates  the  bonea^m 
the  young  inflammatory  changes  may  readily  spread 
from  the  tympanum  to  the  meninges.  This  petro; 
S^MfflQuJ  suture  is  generally  obliterated  by  thesadjlf 

_the_firBt  year  (Symington).  The^twr  is  very  narrow. 
Its  lowest  part  is  below  the  level  of  both  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  and  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
and  hence  pus  may  readily  collect  in  this  locality.  It 
is  separated  by  a  thin  piece  of  bone  from  the  internal 
jugular  vein  behind,  and  from  the  internal  carotid 
artery  in  front  Fatal  hsemorrhage  from  tlie  latter 
vessel  has  occurred  in  connection  with  destructive 
changes  in  this  part  of  the  ear.  The  posterior  wall 
presents  the  openings  of  the  mastoid  ^lla, 

The~  mastoid  cells  are  oft«n  the  seat  of  sup- 
purative collections,  due  to  the  spreading  of  inflamma- 
tion from  the  tjmpaiium.  The  implication  of  these 
spaces  forms  one  of  the  most  important  complications 
of  middle  ear  disease.  In  the  infant  the  mastoid  as 
a  distinct  process  has  no  existence,  but  in  the  mastoid 
segment  of  the  petrous  bone  is  a  single  air  cell,  (As 
mastoid  anlrwn,,  which  commimicatos  by  a  large 
opening  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  tym^tanum  above  the  membrana.  Tlieroot  of 
this  cell  is  quite  close  to  the  cranial  ca'.ity,  while  its 
outer  wall  is  very  thin,  about  2  mm.  in  thickness. 
Fivm  the  latter  tact  it  happens  that  in  infants  pus  in 
^^^aatnim  can  veiy  readily  readi  tte  aiirtwie,  w 
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still  more  readily  evacuated  by  operation.  Across  the 
roof  of  the  antrum  runs  the  petro-squamous  suture. 
About  the  second  year  the  mastoid  process  becomes 
visible.  As  the  bone  increases  its  growth  mainly 
involves  its  external  parts,  so  that  as  years  pass  on  the 
antrum  becomes  more  and  more  deeply  placed.  In  a 
child  aged  nine  this  cell  is  about  1  cm.  from  the 
surfJBice  (Symington).  At  this  period  no  other  air 
cells  exist,  but  at  puberty  an  extensive  series  of  such 
celb  dgveloS ^ ^ \ 

In  the  adult  (to  follow  the  account  of  Buck)  these 
mastoid  cells  extend  upwards  to  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  temporo-parietal  suture.  In  this  situation  they  ard 
very  close  both  to  the  pericranium  and  to  the  dura 
mater.  Anteriorly  they  extend  forwards  over  the 
external  meatus.  Posteriorly  they  cease  abruptly  at 
the  masto-occipital  suture,  alUiough  in  rare  cases  they 
are  continued  beyond  that  suture  into  the  occipital 
bone.  Very  close  to  the  hinder  cells  is  the  latertj 
sinus. 

About  the  centre  of  the  mastoid  spaces  is  a  single 
cavity,  th&  cmtrv/ni.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  It 
opens  in  front  into  the  tvmpanum.  its  floor  occupying 
a  higher  level  than  the  floor  9f  tbftt  frftY^^T-  Air  cells 
surround  the  antrum  on  all  sides  (except  towards  its 
roof),  and  open  into  its  cavity.  The  roof  of  the 
antrum  is  only  separated  &om  the  cranial  cavity  by  a 
thin  layer  of  bone  about  1  mm.  in  thickness.  The 
distance  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  antrum  from  the 
lateral  sinus  is  from  3  to  6  mm.,  while  its  outer  wall  is 
from  ^  to  |ths  of  an  inch  from  the  external  surface  of 
the  mastoid  process.  Emissary  veins  pai?g  from  the 
mastoid  spaces  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  along  these  vessels  that  mflammation  often 
Spreads  to  the  soft  parts  behind  the  ear.  Since  th^ 
same  veins  join  directly  or  m<£rec&y  tlofe  \8AfcT«X  «ckxm^ 
thfvmbofda  of  that  smasjnay  readily  Io^on?  xowaXwv.^ 
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infiammation.  Most  of  the  mastoid  cells  are  air 
spaces,  and  the  majority  oi>ea  into  the  antrum.  Some 
few  coutiiin  diploe.  The  cells  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
extent  in  different  individuals.  The  f^^gial  nerve 
^iflaaea^jdoae— to  .ilie_jpouth  of  the  antrmu._flftd_  may 
readily  be  involved  in  mastoid  disease.  Mastoid  in- 
flammation may  not  only  lead  to  thrombosis  of  the 
lateral  sinus,  but  it  may  readily  extend  (through  the 
'^nliriim  rff^'Q  to  the  menibranes  of  the_  brain,  and  pro;- 
duce  meningitis.  It  may  ejttend  farther  and  cause 
abscess  in  the  neighbou>"ing  part  of  the  brain.  Such 
abscesses  are  usually  in  the  temporo- sphenoidal  lobe  of 
the  cerebrum,  and  next  in  frequency  in  the  cerebellum. 
(See  page  10.)  In  either  case  the  abscess  would  appear 
to  be  due  to  direct  extension  c^  inflammation  &om 
the  boiiB. 

In  perforating  the  antrum  to  evacuate  pua  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  posterior  auricular 
artery,  Thii  rfiill  is  enfjired  at  a  point  alioiitfjjnf  an  JniJi 
behind  tho  orifice  of  the  meatuM  and  a  little  below  the 
level  of  ifa  ujiper  walL  The  instrument  is  ftinist  Info 
the  hiinn  in  fl^  directigp  nearly  parallel  with  the 
auditory  canal,  t.e.  inwards  and  a  little  forwards  and 
upwards.  The  antrum  BUOuldT*  reached  at  a  depth 
not  exceeding  ^ths  of  an  inch  (Buck). 

In  cases  where  the  outer  surface  of  the  mastoid 
has  been  spontaneously  perforated,  a  tumour  has 
appeared  on  the  skull  that  contained  air,  and  that 
could  be  increased  in  size  by  forcing  air  into  the  ear 
through  the  Eustachian  tube.  Such  tumours  ai-e 
known  as  pnev^nalocelea,  and  the  process  that  leads 
originally  to  the  perforation  of  the  bone  is  of  obscure 
nature.  In  some  cases  it  seems  to  have  been  simply 
atrophic,  and  in  other  instances  to  have  been  due  to 
"  caries  sicca." 

Oa  the  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum 
iqgo/tbe  Eastucttian  lube-  T^tuVte 
'^' 
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long,  and  by  opening  into  the  pharynx  serves  to  keep 
a  proper  supply  of  air  in  the  tympanum,  and  so 
equalise  the  pressure  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  mem- 
brane. The  floor  of  the  tympanum  is  below  the  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  line  of 
direction  of  the  tube  lies  almost  exactly  midway  be- 
tween the  transverse  and  antero-posterior  axes  of  the 
base  of  the  skull.  In  the  adult  it  inclines  downwards, 
80  as  to  form  an  angle  of  40^  with  the  horizon.  In  the 
child  this  angle  is  only  10''  (Symington).  In  adults 
jths  of  the  tube  is  cartilaginous  and  j;th  bony  (Syming- 
ton).  On  tne  outer  side  of  the  tube  lie  the  tensor 
pal&tj-the  third  division  of .  thg  fifth  pervft  «-"d  tha 
middle  meningeal  artery.  On  the4»njBr  side  are  the 
retro-pharyngeal  tissue  and  (quite  posteriorly)  the 
inier^  c^dtid  artery.  The  pharyngeal  orifice  of  iiiS 
tube  is  usually  shut.  During  swallowing,  however,  it 
is  opened,  by  the  action  mainly  of  the  tensor  palati 
^muscle.  It  tne  nose  and  mouth  be  closed,  and  the 
cheeks  blown  out,  a  sense  of  pressure  is  produced  in 
both  ears.  The  hearing,  at  the  same  time,  is  dulled, 
and  the  change  is  due  to  the  bulging  out  of  the  mem- 
liHrana  tympani  by  the  air  thus  forced  into  the  tym- 
pianum.  This  method  of  inflating  the  middle  ear  is 
known  as  Yalsalva^s  method. 

In  "Politzer's  method"  of  passing  air  into  the 
Eustachian  tube,  the  patient's  mouth  is  closed,  while 
into  one  nostril  the  nozzle  of  a  caoutchouc  bag  filled 
with  air  is  introduced,  and  the  nostrils  then  held 
firmly  closed.  The  patient  is  asked  to  swallow  a 
mouthful  of  water,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  bag 
is  forcibly  emptied,  and  the  air,  having  no  other  means 
for  escape,  is  thus  driven  into  the  open  Eustachian 
tube.  The  surgeon  listens  for  the  little  noise  caused 
by  the  entrance  of  the  air  by  means  of  a  t\\b^  -^^^ 
passes  between  the  patient's  meatuA  aiid\i\&o^xu  ^t^ 
longed  closure  ot  the  Eustachian  tvOQe\^A»L!to^ea^?»^ 
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and  t)ius  impairnieiit  of  hearing  mny  follow  upon  gi'eat 
tliiokening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tube  due 
to  the  exteneion  of  iiiBammatory  mischief  from  the 
pharynx.  In  the  deafness  assooiated  with  enlat^I 
tonsils,  and  post-nasal  growths,  the  hypertrophic 
change  extends  to  the  raucous  Huing  of  the  tube,  and 
in  the  cases  of  many  pharyngeal  growths  and  nasal 
polypi,  the  orifice  of  the  tube  is  mechanically  ob- 
struuted.  The  near  relation  of  the  pharyngeal  end  of 
tlie  tube  to  the  posterior  nares  serves  to  explain  a  case 
where  auppuration  in  the  mastoid  cells  followed  upon 
plugging  of  the  nai-es  for  epistasis.  A  probe  jiaased 
up  the  Eustachian  tube  from  the  pharynx  would  hit 
the  joint  between  the  incus  and  the  stapes,  and  would 
then  enter  the  mastoid  cells  (TiUaux). 

The  upper  edge  of  the  pharyngeal  orifice  of  the 
tube  b  about  half  an  inch  below  the  basilar  procesB. 
half  an  incli  in  front  of  the  posterior  wall  ofjthe 
pharynx,  half  an  inch  behind  the  posterior  end_of_ 
the  inferior  tnrbinated  bone,  and  half  an  inch  above 
tihe  BOfli  palate  ri"illaux).  ln"trie"fcerus  the  oiifioe  is 
below  the  hard  palate :  at  birth  on  the  same  leveL 
The  form  of  the  opening  is  that  of  n.  trinngln.  Th« 
opening  of  the  tube  is  efTected  by  the  tensor  palati. 


the  Eustachian  tube  there  is  a  depre&^ion  in  the  wall 
of  the  pharynx,  known  as  the  fossa  of  Rosenmiiller, 
It  may  be  mistaken  for  the  oritice  of  the  tube,  and 
may  readily  engage  the  point  of  an  Eustachian  cath- 
eter. In  cases  in  which  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  (LuBcha'a 
tonsil)  is  enlarged,  this  foasa  ou  either  side  may  be 
greatly  deejiened  and  made  to  form  a  narrow  diveili- 
oulum,  (5'ee  page  133.)  To  pass  the  Eustachian  catheter, 
the  instnimGnt  is  carried  along  the  floor  of  the 
with  ita cODCAvity  downwards,  "until  its  point  i 
Mfer  the  nosterlur  edge  ol  ttio^wii 
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into  the  pharynx.  The  instrument  slioulJ 
withilrawu  until  its  point  can  be  felt  to  rise  again  on 
the  posterior  ejge  of  the  hard  palate ;  having  arriretl 
at  Ibis  point,  the  catheter  shoiilJ  be  pushed  onwards 
abont  one  inch,  and  during  its  passage  its  point  should 
bo  rotated  outwards  through  a  quarter  of  a  circle."  * 
This  manteuvre  should  engage  it  on  the  orifice  of  the 

Blood  supplf. — -The  tympanum  is  supplied  by 
the  following  arteries  :  the  tympanic  of  the  internal 
maxillary  and  internal  carotij,  the  petrosal  of  the 
middle  meningeal,  and  the  stylo-mastoid  of  the  pos- 
tenor  anncutar.  It  is  the  distribution  of  the  main 
trunk  of  the  last-named  vessel  that  gives  some  reason 
for  the  practice  of  applying  blisters  behind  the  ear  in 
disease  located  in  the  deeper  parts.  The  fact  that 
some  of  the  tympanic  veins  end  in  the  superior  petrosal 
and  lateral  sinuses,  gives  anotlier  explanation  of  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  thromboses  of  those  channels 
in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  middle  ear. 

The  cliorda  tympaiii  nerve,  from  its  exposed 
position  in  the  tympanum,  is  very  likely  to  be  damaged 
in  suppurative  disease  of  the  middle  ear;  and  Urban- 
tschiiech  and  Schulto  have  shown  that  such  disease  in 
this  part  may  be  associated  with  anomalies  of  taste. 

The  osseous  Inbyrinth  is  formeTindepenHently 
of  the  other  bony  parts  of  the  ear.  Portions  of  this 
labyrinth  have  necrosed  and  have  been  ex|)elled  in 
racognisabla  fr.igments.  In  a  case  recordiid  by  Dr. 
Barr  the  whole  of  the  osseous  labyi-iuth  (the  cochlea, 
vestibule,  and  semicireular  canals)  was  removed  entire 
as  a  necrosed  fragment  from  the  auditory  meatus. 

The  connection  between  deafness  or  tinnitufi 
aurium  and  affections  of  the  stomach  has  been  worked 
gut  in  the  following  way  (Woakea) ;  The.Ja^pHiXVSs. 
t(OurisKeff  only  bj^  the  vertebral  artery  ■,  t\\tA 
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liberally  supplied  with  nerves  by  the  taferior  cervical 
;;aTip;lioii.  The  gauglion  commiinleates  witli  the  vagBa. 
Tvoublea  retlected  along  the  vagua  from  the  stomach 
may  reach  the  gapjulion,  and  through  it  canBB  con- 

jjratipn  of  tlie  labyrinth,  acting  by  way  of  the  vertebral 

jartery. 
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1.  Thr  nose. — Tlie  akin  over  the  root,  and 
greater  part  of  the  dorsum,  of  the  nose,  is  thin  and  laZ, 
Over  the  a!iE,  however,  it  is  thick,  very  adhereut  to 
the  deeper  parts,  and  plentifully  supplied  with 
sebaceous  and  sweat  glands.  InSammation  of  the 
integuments  over  the  cavtilaginous  portion  of  the 
nose  is  apt  to  be  very  painful,  and  to  be  associated 
with  much  vascular  engorgement.  The  pain  depends 
upon  the  tenseness  of  the  part,  which  prevents  it  from 
Bwelliiig  without  producing  much  pressure  upon  the 
nerves,  while  the  engorgement  depends  upon  the  free 
blood  supply  of  the  region,  and  the  fact  that  the  edge 
of  the  noBtnl  being  a  fi-eo  border,  the  circulation  there 
is  terminal,  and  apt  therefore  to  favour  congestion. 

The  great  number  of  sebaceous  glands  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  nose  renders  it  a  favourite  spot  for 
acne.  It  is  here  that  the  forui  of  acne  termed  t 
iiypertrophica  is  met  with  ;  a  condition  that  prodi 
the  appearance  Icnowu  as  "grog  blossoms,"  The  nose, 
too,  is  frequently  attacked  by  lupus,  and  it  is  indeed 
over  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  that  lupus  erythematosus 
is  _most  commonly  met  with.  Rodent  uicer  also  is  apt 
'o  appear  in  this  region,  especially  in  the  fold  between 
1  the  cheek. 
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The  integument  of  the  nose  is  very  well  supplied 
with  blood,  and  for  this  reason  the  part  is  well  suited 
for  the  many  plastic  operations  that  are  performed 
upon  it.  Wounds  in  this  region  heal  kindly,  and  even 
the  extensive  wound  made  along  the  line  between  the 
nose  and  the  cheek  in  removal  of  the  upper  jaw  leaves 
very  little  deformity.  In  many  reported  cases  portions 
of  the  nose  have  been  entirely  severed,  and  have 
united  to  the  face  on  being  immediately  re-applied. 
In  spite  of  its  full  blood  supply,  the  nose,  for  reasons 
already  given  when  speaking  of  the  pinna  (page  73), 
i^, prone  to  gangrene  from  exposure  to  severe  cold. 
'A.  specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons  illustrates  a  remarkable  form  of  gangrene  of 
the  nose.  The  specimen  is  the  larynx  of  a  man  who 
cut  his  throat,  and  lost  a  great  quantity  of  blood. 
Before  he  died  his  nose  sloughed. 

The  skin  over  the  root  of  tibe  nose  is  supplied  by 
the  nasal  branch  of  the  first  division  of  the  fifth ;  as 
is  also  the  sBSa  over  the  alse  and  in  the  region  of  the 
HostriL  The  middle  or  greater  part  of  the  side  of  the 
nose  is  supplied  by  the  second  division  of  the  fifth,  and 
ia  the  seat  of  painin  neurdgia  of  tiiiat  tcmik.  The 
fact  that  the  nasal  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
trunk,  and  has  intimate  connections  with  the  eye, 
serv^  to  explain  the  lachrymation  that  often  follows 
^aii^ul  aB^ctions  about  the  nostril,  as,  for  example, 
whenjthe  edge  of  the  nosferil  is  pinched  (page  57). 

The  cartilag^inous  part  of  the  nose  is  often 
destroyed  by  lupus,  by  syphilitic  ulceration,  and  other 
destructive  affections.  The  parts  so  lost  have  been 
replaced  by  the  various  methods  included  under  the 
hctftd  of  rhinoplasty.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  limits  of  the  cartilaginous  segment  of  the  nose,  and 
to  remember  that  in  introducing  a  dilating  speculum, 
the  instrument  should  not  be  paaaed  \>€^otA  ^^^ 
hmita.    In  the  an  bjects  of  inherited  sy^\v\\\a  VJtLOarw^®^ 
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Df  the  nose  is  often  fotmd  to  be  greatly  depressed. 
This  depends  upoa  no  actual  loss  of  parts,  but  rather 
upon  imperfect  development  from  local  mal-nutrition, 
that  mal-nutrition  foUowing  upon  a  severe  catarrh 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  deforniity  _onIy 
occurs,  tierefore,  in  those  who  have  hsA  "  anutflea " 
in  infancy, 

Tlie  nasal  bones  ai-e  often  broken  by  direct 
violence.  The  fracture  is  most  common  through  Jbe 
lower  third  of  the_bones,  where  they  are  thinnest  and 
least  supported.  It  is  rarest  in  the  upper  third, 
where  the  bones  are  thick  and  iirmly  held,  and  where, 
indeed,  considerable  force  is  required  to  produce  a 
fracture.  Since  no  muscles  act  upon  the  ossa  uiisi, 
any  displacement  that  occutb  is  due  solely  to  the 
direction  of  the  force.  Union  takes  place  after  these 
fractures  with  greater  rapidity  than  perhapa  obtains 
after  fracture  of  any  otber  bone  in  the  body.  In  one 
case  noted  by  Hamilton,  "  the  fragments  were  quit« 
tirmly  united  on  the  seventh  day."  If  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  be  torn,  these  fractures  are  apt 
to  be  associated  with  emphysema  of  the  subcutaneous 

_^Bue,  which  is  greatly  increased  on  blowing  the  nose. 
The  air  in  such  cases  is  derived,  of  course,  from  the 
nasal  fossie.  In  fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  ossa 
nasi  the  cribriform  plate  may  be  broken,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  this  complication  can  occur  when  the 
fracture  is  limited  to  the  lower  third  of  the  bones.  The 
root^^  thenoae  is  a  favourite  place  for  meningoceles^ 
an3  encephaloceTes,  the  protrusion  escaping  through 
the  suture  between  the  nasai  and  frontal  bones.  Such 
protrusions,  when  occurring  in  this  place,  are  often 
covered  by  a  thin  and  vascular  integomenf^  and  have 
been  mistaken  for  nwvoid  growths. 

2.  The  nasHi  cavities. — The  BDterior  nares 

^ve  soDiBwhut  the  shape  of  the  heart  on  a  playing 
'*^   «"rf  the  aperture  as  a  wlioVe  (aeaavivea  aha^ 
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!j\ inches  verticaJly,  and  a  little  less  than  (flinches 
wmsverselyy  at  its  widest  part  The  plane  of  the 
nostril  is  a  little  below  that  of  the  floor  of  the  nares. 
To  examine  the  nasal  cavities,  therefore,  the  head 
should  be  thrown  back,  and  the  nose  drawn  upwards. 
The  anterior  nares  can  be  well  explored  by  the  finger 
introduced  into  the  nostril,  and  the  nasal  apertures  are 
just  so  wide  on  each  side  of  the  septum  as  to  allow  the 
finger  to  be  passed  far  enough  back  to  reach  another 
finger  introduced  into  the  posterior  nares  through  the 
mouth.  An  effectual  way  of  removing  soft  polypi  in 
the  adult  is  by  tearing  them  away  by  the  two  fingers 
so  introduced.  The  operation  is  a  little  rough.  By 
the  most  gentle  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the 
nostril  it  is  often  possible  to  feel  the  end  of  the 
inferior  turbinated  bone.  The  anterior  nares,  and 
front  of  the  nasal  cavities,  can  be  well  explored  by 
Rouge's  operation.  In  this  procedure  the  upper  lip 
is  everted,  and  a  transverse  cut  made  through  the 
mucous  membrane  into  the  soft  parts  that  connect  the 
upper  lip  with  the  upper  jaw.  The  incision  extends 
between  the  second  bicuspid  teeth  of  either  side. 
The  soft  parts  connecting  the  upper  lip  and  nose  to 
the  bone  are  divided  without  damaging  the  skin,  and 
the  flap  is  dissected  up  until  the  nares  are  sufficiently 
exposed. 

The  posterior  nares. — If  a  little  mirror, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  used  in  laryngoscopy,  be 
cautiously  introduced  behind  the  soft  palate  through 
the  mouth,  and  illumined  from  the  mouth,  the  following 
parts  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  be  seen : 
the  posterior  nares,  the  septum,  the  middle  turbinated 
bone,  part  of  the  superior  and  inferior  turbinated 
bones,  and  part  of  the  inferior  meatus.  The  middle 
meatus  is  well  seen,  and  also  the  Eu«.tAA\4a.TL  V\)^^<j^ 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  tiie  \v^\)eT  ^^dx^  ^1  ^^ 
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Thia  mode  of  exnusiiistion  is  veiy  dilficitlt  to  carry 
out,  and  is  known  as  posterior  rbiuoscopy.  The  p&r^ 
just  named  can  all  be  felt  by  the  iinger  introduced 
behind  the  soft  palate  through  the  mouth.  The 
posterior  nares  are  often  plugged  to  arrest  severe 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  and  in  order  to  cut  a  proper 
abed  plug  it  is  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  the  dinien- 
siona  of  the  apertures.  Each  aperture  is  of  regular 
shape,  aud  measures  about  lialf.  an  .inch  traosYeiBc]; 
by  gtie  aud  a  quarter  inches  in  the  vertical  direction 
in  a  well-developed  adult  BkuB. 

As  regards  the  nasal  cavities  generally,  it  is 
well  to  note  that  the  floor  ia  wider  at  the  centre 
than  at  either  end,  that  the  vertical  diameter  is 
greater  than  llie  transverse,  and  is  greatest  also  about 
the  centre  of  the  fossie.  ForcepH  introduced  into  the 
nose,  thereforej_  are  most  <fflnvenient5__QpenQd_jf 
opened  verticallj.  The  width  of  the  foss*  increases 
somewhat  from  above  downwards,  thus  the  superior 
turbinated  bone  is  only  2  mm.  from  the  septum, 
while  a  space  of  from  4  to  5  mm.  intervenes  between 
the  inferior  turbinated  bone  and  the  septum.  The 
nasal  cavity  is  so  very  narrow  above  the  middle 
turbinated  bone  that  that  bone  really  forma  the 
surreal  roof  of  the  nasal  fossce. 

From  a  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  nasal 
foBsie,  it  will  be  understood  that  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  (coryza)  may  extend  to  tlie  pharynx 
viil  the  posterior  nares ;  may  extend  up  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  and  cause  some  deafness ;  may  reach  the 
lachrymal  sac  and  conjunctiva  through  the  nasal 
duct ;  and  may  extend  to  the  frontal  sinuses  and  the 
antrum,  producing  frontal  headache  and  cheek-acha 
These  relationships  are  often  demonstrated  in  a  severe 
"cold  in  the  head."  From  the  nearness  of  the  nasal 
fi>aam  to  the  cisuial  cavity  it  ^happens  that  meningitis 
A»a  followed  a^mn  purulent  inflammti^iona  oi  tiwM»».i 
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Foreign  bodies  of  various  kind  are  often  lodged  in 
the  nose,  and  may  remain  there  for  some  years.  Thus 
Tillaux  reports  the  case  of  an  old  woman,'  aged  64, 
from  whose  nose  he  removed  a  cherry  stone  that  had 
been  there  for  twenty  years. 

In  washing  out  the  nasal  cavities  with  the  ^^  nasal 
douche''  the  fluid  is  introduced  by  means  of  a 
syphon.  The  nozzle  of  the  syphon  tube  is  introduced 
into  one  nostril,  the  mouth  is  kept  open,  and  the 
fluid  runs  through  (that  nostril,  passes  over  the  soft 
palate,  and  escapes  from  the  other  nostril  The  latter 
cavity  is  therefore  washed  out  from  behind  forwards. 
The  course  of  the  fluid  depends  upon  the  fact,  that 
when  the  mouth  is  kept  open  there  is  such  a  ^^ 
jfibsition  to  breathe  through  it  alone,  that  the  soft 
palate  is  drawn  up  and  the  nares  cut  oS  from  the 
pharynx. 

The  roof  of  each  nasal  fossa  is  very  narrow,  being 
only  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  width.  It  is  mainly  formed 
by  the  thin  cribriform  plater  but  its  width  is  such  that 
the  danger  of  the  roof  being  penetrated  by  so  large 
a  substance  as  a  pair  of  polyp  forceps  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  cranial  cavity  has,  however,  been 
opened  up  througli  the  roof  of  the  nose  by  penetrating 
bodies  introduced  both  by  accident  and  with  homicidal  ^ 
intent.  Meningitis  has  followed  inflammation  of  the 
nasal  fossae,  the  inflammation  extending  through  the 
cribriform  plate.  Fracture  of  this  part  also  has  been 
-associated  with  very  copious  escape  of  cerebro-spinaJ 
fluid  through  the  nostrils.  A  meningocele  may  pro- 
trude through  the  nasal  roof.  In  a  case  reported  by 
lichtenberg  the  mass  hung  from  the  mouth,  having 
passed  through  a  congenital  fissure  in  the  palate.  It 
was  mistaken  for  a  polyp,  was  ligatured,  and  death 
resulted  from  intracranial  inflammation. 

The  septmn  is  seldom  quite  strai^tm  %dLvi^^\ 
the  ^evuLdon  being  more  often  to'warda^©\^^    "VV.'w^ 
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however,  straight  in  ohildi«u,  and  remains  so  up  to 
the  seventh  year.  lu  adults  the  septum  deviates  in 
seventy-six  per  cent,  of  all  persona.  The  deviation 
may  follow  an  injury.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
a  deviation  of  the  septum  may  seriously  interfere  with 
the  singing  voice.  Tlie  nose  also  is  seldom  quit« 
straight,  and  French  authore  ascribe  this  to  some  de- 
viation of  the  septum,  often  dependent  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  always  blowing  thejoose  wjthjUiaBame  hand. 
If  the  deviation  of  the  septum  be  considerable,  it  may 
more  or  less  block  one  nostril,  and,  until  the  opposite 
nostril  is  examined,  be  mistaken  for  a  septal  tumour 
encroaohing  upon  the  cavity.  The  flattened  nose  in 
acquired  syphilis  is  usually  due  to  destruction  of  the 
(eptum,  and  more  or  less  implication  of  the  adjacent 
bones.  Workmen  exijosed  to  the  vapour  of  bichromato 
of  potash  are  liable  to  a  peculiar  perforation  of  the 
septum  known  as  "  bichromate  disease." 

Onter  wall, — The  inferior  turbinated  bone  may 
interfere  with  the  introduction  of  a  Eustachian  catheter 
if  the  curve  of  the  instrument  be  too  great.  The 
ant«rior  end  of  the  bone  is  about  [£j  of  an  inch  behind 
the  orifice  of  the  nostril.  The  openiog  of  the  nasal 
duct  is  about  one  inch  behind  Uie  orifice  of  the  noatri], 
and  about(_£[of  an  inch  above  the  nasal  floor.  This 
opening  is  usually  round  and  wide.  It  may,  however, 
be  reduced  to  a  slit-ltke  orihce,  or  even  to  a  minute 
sinus.  The  height  of  the  inferior  meatus  is  about^|  of 
an  inch.  The  superior  meatus  is  a  very  short  and 
narrow  fissure,  and  into  its  upper  and  iorejmrt  opgj 
Uie  posteriqrethjnoidal  ceils.  The  middle  meatus  opens 
widely  in  front  upon  a  part  of  the  outer  wall  called 
the  atrium,  and  unless  care  be  tnken  to  keep  the 
point  of  any  instrument  well  towards  the  floor  of  the 
fossa,  it  is  easier  to  pass  the  instrument  into_tEo 
middle  than  into  the  inferior  meatus.  Upon  the  wall 
of  tie  middle  meatus  is  a  dee^  gottev  titock 
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from  ahovB  downwards  and  backwards.  Into  this 
groove  (the  infundibulum)  open  the  frontal  sinus,  the 
anterior  ethmoid  celia,  and  the  antrum,  The  uperture 
of  the  frontal  sinus  appears  as  a  small  jound  hole  at 
the  Dpper  and  anterior  end  oF~the  ^ipoye.  Tlie 
ethmoid  cells  open  a  little  way  lower  down  on  the 
groove,  while  the  antrum  has  its  orifice  at  the  hinder 
[lart  of  the  inCuudibulum.  This  oriiice  is  slit-liko,  is 
about  the  ceny^of-dlS-Siy die.. meatus,  and  is  nearly 
one  inch  above  the  floor  of  the  nasal  ibs^iie.  The 
oriGce  is  nearer  to  the  roof  than  the  floor  of  the 
antnun,  and  tlius  no  facility  is  offered  for  the 
of  accumulated  fluids. 
■""  The  mitTdie  turbinated  bone  is  high  up.  Ita  1 
point  (ite  anterior  extremity)  is  nearly  on  a  levi 
the_tendo_oouli. 

Rhinolithes  (stone-like  masses  of  calcareous  mati 
formed,  aa  a  rule,  around  foreign  substances)  are  mi 
oft«n  found  in  the  infgdocjmetttus. 

The  width  of  the  nasal  floor  is  about  half  an  iach. 
or  a  little  over.  Its  smooth  surface  greatly  favours 
tlie  passage  of  instruments.  It  presents  a  gentle  slope 
from  before  backwarjia.  At  its  anterior  part  ia  a 
depression  of  niucons  membrane  oyer  the  incisor 
[oramen.  This  foramen  is  a  vestige  of  the  great  com- 
raunication  that  once  existed  between  the 
the  nose  and  mouth. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  n: 
ties  varies  in  parts.  It  is  very  thick  and 
over  the  turbinate  bonea  and  over  the  lower 
thirds  of  the  septum,  while  over  the  nasal  floor,  and 
the  intervals  between  the  turbinate  bonea,  it  ia  very 
much  thinner.  The  mucoiis  membrane  lining  the 
various  sinuses  and  the  antrum  is  conspicuously  thin 
and  pale.  The  membrane  is  provided  with  mao-Y 
glands,  which  are  most  conspicuous  oveu  t\vB\Q'w«t  -axA 
wwfer /Mtfflg  of  tile  outer  wall  and  ovei  &e  V^^      "" 
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and  iufet'ior  pai-ts  of  the  Beptum.  These  glanclB 
may  be  the  subject  of  considerabJe  hypertrophy.  They 
are  capable  of  providing  also  a  very  copiona  watery 
secretion,  which  has,  in  Bome  cases  of  chronic  corysa 
following  injury,  been  so  free  ao  to  be  miataken  for  an 
escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  There  is  also  ,  much 
adenoid,  or  lymphoid,  tissue  in  the  nasal  mucous  roeni- 
braoe,  which  is  the  primary  seat  of  the  chief  scrofulous 
affections  that  invade  tliis  part.  So  tliick  and  lax  is 
the  normal  mucous  membrane  over  the  lower  borders 
and  posterior  estremities  of  the  middle  and  inferior 
turbinated  bones  that  it  forms  in  these  situations  a 
kind  of  soft  cushion.  This  condition  is  mainly  due  to 
the  presence  o£-a_rich  anbmucoMS  venous  plejcus.  the 
vessels  of  which  run,  for  tbe  most  part,  in  an  antero- 
posterior direction.  Over  the  lower  turbinate  bone  the 
veins  form  a  kind  of  cavernous  tissue,  "  the  erectile 
body,"  When  turgid  with  blood,  it  swells  so  as  to 
oblitei-ate  the  interval  between  the  bone  and  tKe 
septum.  When  the  seat  of  chronic  infiammation,  the 
mucous  membrane  over  the  inferior  Ijone  may  appear 
as  a  polypoid  swelling.  The  great  vascularity  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  inspired  air.  From  the 
construction  of  the  fossm  the  inspired  air  is  encouraged 
to_pass  0  long  th?. middle  meatus^  the  expired  air  alori^ 
tbe_  lower  meatus.  From  the  comparatively  lax  at- 
tachment of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  septum  to 
the  parts  beneath,  it  happens  that  haimatomata  are 
often  met  with  beneath  tiie  septal  mucous  membrane 
after  a  blow  on  t^e  nose. 

Polypi  a™  often  met  with  in  the  nose.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  mucous  or  myxomatous  polyp 
that  springs  usually  "Irom  the  mvicous  membrane 
over  the  middle  or  inferior  turbinate  bones,  and  the 
SbroiiB  or  sarcomatous  polyp  that  usually  takes  origin 
irom  Se jJerTosteum  of  theaasal  rDot,o'ttcom^ha!t.<&]^^_ 
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base  of  the  skull.  Polypi  of  tlie  latter  kind  spread  | 
every  available  direction.  Tliey  expand  the  bridgej 
the  noae,  close  the  nasal  duct  and  cause  epiphoVL^ 
depreea  the  hard  palate,  and  encroach  upon  the  mou^, 
inva3e  the  antrum  and  expand  the  cheek,  grow  down 
into  the  pharynx,  pushing  forwards  the  velum  palati, 
and  mi^  penetrate  even  through  the  inner  wall  of  the 
orbit.  £i  one  remarkable  case  quoted  in  the  Lancet 
for  1877,  a  tumour  springing  from  the  sheath  of  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve  just  after  its  exit  from  the 
foramen  rotundum,  projected  into  the  nasal  foasEe.  It 
I      was  mistaken  for  a  polyp,  and  atterapta  to  remove  it 

led  to  meningitis  and  death. 
I  The  blood  supply  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  exten- 

I      aive,    and    is  derived    from  the    internal   maxillary,  -''  ''  ■ 
t     ophthalmic,  and  facial  arteries.     With  regard  to  the  '-    ■    > 
<      veins,  it  may  bo  noted  that  the  ethmoidal  veins  that 
come  from  the  nose  enter  the  ophthalmic  vein,  while 
in  children  a  constant  comnmnication  exists  between 
the  nt^al  verns  and  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus 
tLrough   tlie   foramen  ctecuni.      This  communication 
may  also  be  maintained  in  the  adult.     These  connec- 
tiona  may,  in  part,  serve  to  explain  the  occurrence  of 
1n{racraniaT  niiwhief  as  a  consequence  of  certain  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  nasal  cavities.     Blee^ling 
from  the  nose,  or  epistaxU,  is  a  common,  and  often  a 
serious  cireuni stance.     Its  frequency  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tant due_to_the  vascularity  of  the  mucous  memhranft, 
to  its  laxity,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  xeins,  especially 
those  over  the  lowest  turbinate  bone,  form  extensive 
plexuses,  and  produce  a  kind  of  cavemojia  tiasu  a    The 
epistaais  is  often  due,  therefore,  to  interference  with    ^,  ^ 
the  venous  circulation,    as  seen  in  cases  of  ccrvi^ 
tumour  pressing  upon  thegreiit  veins,  in  theparosystns'^'' 
.      oF    wTiooping   cough,    and    the   like.     The   beneticial 
I      dfect  of  raising  the  arms  in  epistaxVs  \b  av.\c^owi^ 
^gewd  upau  the  extftt  expansion  oi   tive  \iiOTws.  V 
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produced,  and  the  aspiratoiy  effect  tlius  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  cervical  veins.  The  bleeding  may  be 
copioun  and  long  continued.  Thus  Spencer  Wiitson 
^jxirtB  a  case  wliere  the  epistaxiB  continued  on  and  oS 
for  twenty  months  without  obvioua  cause.  Maitineau 
mentions  an  instance  in  which  IS  lbs.  of  blood  were 
lost  in  sixty  hours,  and  Fraenkel  records  a  case  where 
15  lbs.  of  blood  are  said  to  have  escaped  from  first  to 
last.  In  several  instances  the  hemorrhage  has  proved 
fatal.  The  seat  of  the  bleeding  is  often  not  easy  to 
detect,  even  when  the  examination  ia  post  mortem. 

The  nei-ve  sapply  ut'  these  parts  ia  derived  from 
the  olfactory  nerve,  and  from  the  first,  and  second 
diviaioua  of  the  fifth  nei-va  The  lachrymation  that 
often  follows  tte  introduction  of  irritants  into  the 
front  of  the  nares,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
that  part  of  the  cavity  is  supplied  freely  by  the  naa^ 
nerve,  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  trunk.  As  an  ex- 
ample  of  transTerence  ot  nerve  force  in  the  opposite 
direction,  may  be  noted  cases  where  a  strong  sunlight 
falling  upon  the  eyes  has  produced  an  attack  of  sneezing. 
Troablea  involving  the  vagus  nerve,  such  as  cough 
and  bronchial  asthma,  have  followed  affections  of  the 
nasal  cavities.  The  olfactory  nerves  are  situated  high 
up  in  the  cavity,  and  thus,  in  smelling  intently,  the 
individual  sniSs  deeply  and  dilates  the  nostriL  The 
inability^  to  dilate  the  nostril  in  facial  paiulysis,  may 
explain  the  partial  loss  of  smell  sometimes  noted,  in 
sucli  cases.  It  ia  said  (Althaua)  that  anosmosia,  or  loBS 
of  the  sense  of  smell,  when  following  upon  an  injury 
to  the  head,  may  be  due  to  a  rupture  of  the  olfactory 
nerve  fibrea,  as  tbey  pass  through  the  cribriform  fora- 
mina. Snidery  aflbrds  some  examples  of  the  possible 
violence  of  the  act  of  sneezing.  Thus  a  man  sneezed 
vigorously  when  his  hand  was  firmly  supported  upon 
an  objeat,  and  produced  a  aubcoracoid  dislocation  of 
'  'r  shoulder  (Lancet,   1878).     In  anotVvOT   coaa,  ft* 
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tiinth  rib  on  the  left  side  wns  fractured  during  a  fit  of 
sneezing  {Afed.  Tiia"^,  1862).  Mr.  Pitto  {Linicet, 
1883)  has,  however,  reported  the  strangest  case  of  all, 
a,  case  in  -which  all  the  coverings  of  a  large  femoral 
hernia  were  ruptui'ed  during  the  act  of  sneezing,  so 
that  the  bowels  escaped. 

Some  of  the  lyrophatics  of  the  naeal  fosste  enter 
certain  glands  placed  behind  the  pharynx, in  front  of  thn 
rectus  capitis  anticus  major.  Hence,  as  Fraenkel  has 
pointed  out,  "  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  may  arise  in 
consegnence  of  diseases  of  the  nose."  Other  lympha- 
dcB  go  fo  tie  submaxiDary  and  parotid  lymph  glands. 
and  it  is  common  to  find  the  former  set  of  glands  en-  T'  -—,--• 
lathed  in  nose  afiections,  especially  in  the  scrofulous. 

The  sinuses. — These  may  be  briefly  dealt  with. 
The_fi;outal  sinuses  are  not  present  in  early  youtli,  but 
develop  as  age  advances.  They  do  not  exist  before 
the  age  of  10  years,  but  are  well  developed  by  20. 
TEey  are  practically  formed  from  the  diploe.  Large 
Erontal  sinuses  do  not  necessarily  imply  large  ex- 
ternal prominences  over  the  glabella  and  superciliary 
erainencea.  They  often  develop  more  as  the  brain 
shrinks,  and  appear  then  to  follow,  as  it  were,  the 
receding  brain.  Bony  tumours  often  grow  from  the 
interior  of  these  siunseB,  and  are  Taiown  as  enostoses. 
It~is  obvious  tlmt  a  depressed  fracture  may  exist  over 
a  frontal  sinus,  without  the  cranial  cavity  being 
damaged.  Tn  such  cases,  the  inspissated  contents  of 
the  sinus  have  been  mistaken  for  brain  matter  esoap- 
lag,  Sinoe  the  tdnusea  communicate  with  the  uoHe, 
much  euiphysema  may  follow  upon  fracture  of  the 
sinus  wall.  Inseats  have  found  their  way  into  these 
cavities.  "  Centipedes  are  particularly  liable  to  be 
found  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  where  they  may  remain  for 
years,  the  secretions  of  these  cavities  furnishing  tbcio. 
with  sufficient  nourishment "  (Fraenke\\  \jwa'!fc\%si.v* 
^d|i^»o  found  here,  and  maggots  ihat  W'^e^eidn;^^^^ 
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ffithiu  the  noae  have  managed  to  make  their  way  to 
the  fi'ontal  BinuBea  A  case  ia  reported  where  epis- 
toxi^  extending  overman^  years,  was  due  to  an  insect 
(the  pentastoina  tEcnioidea)  that  had  settled  iii  these 
minuses.  One  day  it  was  sneeKed  out,  and  no  further 
bleeding  occurred  (J/edl.  Times,  1876).  The  last-named 
parasite  is  said  to  be  often  met  with  in  the  frontal 
sinita  of  tlie  dog.  The  antru^n  exists  at  birth,  but 
attains  its  lai'geat  dimensions  in  old  age.  The  walla  of 
the  cavity  are  thicter'ia  children  than  in  adults. 
Tumours  of  various  kinds  are  apt  to  develop  in  this 
cavity,  and  to  distend  its  walls  in  various  directions. 
Thus  the  growth  breaka  through  the  thin  inner  vre]! 
and  invades  the  nose,  it  pushes  up  the  roof  of  the 
cavity  and  invades  the  orbit,  it  encroachea  npon  the 
moutji  through  the  door  of  the  antrum,  and  makes  its 
way  also  through  the  somewhat  slender  anterior  wall 
.into  the  cheek.  The  densest  part  of  the  antrum  wall 
is  that  in  relation  to  the  malar  booe,  and  thia  part 
does  not  yield.  There  is  little'  inducement  for  any 
growth  to  spread  backwarda,  although  it  Gometimes 
invades  the  zygomatio  and  pterygq-m axillary  fosste. 
As  the  infraorbital  nerve  runs  along  the  joq?  of  the 
•^trum,  while  the  nerves  of  theupjeiiteeth  are  con- 
nected with  its  walls,  these  structures  are  pressed 
*  pt  upon   in  growths _springmg  ^om   the   antrum,   and 

fc  <***  much  neuralgia  of  the  face  and  teeth  often  produced. 

"  "  In  tapping  the  antrum,  a  spot  is  usually  selected  just 
aboye  the  second  bicuspid  tooth,  since  the  bone  is  here 
thin  and  ia  conveniently  reached.  In  some  cases  it  is 
sufficient  to  extract  a  molar  tooth,  since  the  fangs  of 
these  teeth  often  enter  the  cavity  of  the  antrum. 
The  teeth  usually  selected  ore  either  the  first  or  the 
third  molar. 

As  the  result  of  a  fall,  one  of  the  upper  teeth  has 
leeii  entirely  driren  into  the  antrum  and  lost  to  view. 
»  OBS^  reported  by  H&ynea  "WAtou,  a 
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incisor  was  found  lying  loose  in  the  antrum  three 
and  a  half  years  after  the  accident  that  had  driven  it 
there. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FACE. 

The  parts  of  the  face,  other  than  those  already 
dealt  with,  will  be  considered  under  the  following 
heads  :  (1)  The  face  generally ;  (2)  the  parotid 
region ;  and  (3)  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  and  parts 
connected  with  them.  The  lips  will  be  considered 
with  the  "cavity  of  the  mouth"  (chap.  viii). 

1.  The  face  g^enerally.— The  skin  of  the  face 
is  thin  and  line,  and  is  more  or  less  intimately  adhe- 
rent by  a  delicate  subcutaneous  tissue  to  the  parts 
beneatL  The  skin  generally  is  very  freely  supplied 
with  sebaceous  and  sudoriparous  glands,  and  hence 
the  face  is  very  commonly  the  seat  of  acne^  an  erup- 
tion that  specially  involves  tibie  sebaceous  folliclea  It 
happens  from  the  thinness  of  the  skin,  and  from  the 
absence  of  dense  fasciae,  that  facial  abscesses  usually 
soon  point  and  seldom  attain  large  size. 

The  cellular  tissue  of  the  face  is  lax,  and  readily 
lends  itself  to  spreading  infiltrations,  so  that  in 
certain  inflammatory  affections  the  cheeks  and  other 
parts  of  the  face  may  become  greatly  swollen.  In 
general  dropsy,  also,  the  face  soon  becomes  "  puffy," 
the  change  first  appearing,  as  a  rule,  in  the  lax  tissue 
of  the  lower  lid.  The  skin  over  the  chin  is  peculiarly 
dense  and  adherent  to  the  parts  beneath,  and  in  most 
respects  closely  resembles  the  integument  of  the  scedp. 
When  such  parts  of  the  integuments  oi  V3Stta  i%«fc  ^^& 
oover  prominent  bones,  such  as  tikie  i^ax\»  on^t  ^^ 
H—4 
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tniilftL-  bono,  the  cliin,  the  iipjier  tit},  are  struck  by  a 
liliint  msl.rument  or  in  a  fall,  the  woun<1  prodiiued 
lias  rften  the  ajijiearauce  o£  a  clean  iuciscil  wound, 
just  as  obtains  in  ceatiised  woimds  of  tLe  Hualj). 

The  mobility  of  the  facliil  tissues  i-eudcrs  this 
[lart  very  suitable  for  the  performiiuce  of  ])lastie 
operations  of  various  kinds,  and  their  vasculiu'ity 
generally  insures  a  reiuly  and  sound  healing.  Al- 
though there  is  a  lai^e  quantity  of  fat  in  the  Bubcu- 
tftneous  tissue  in  this  region,  yet  fittty  tumours  aro 
fdngularly  rare  upon  the  face.  They  appear,  indetid, 
to  avoid  this  region.  Thus  M.  Denay  reports  the  otse 
of  a  man  who  had  no  less  than  215  fatty  tumourB 
over  different  parts  of  his  body,  but  not  one  upon  his 
faoe.  The  thickness  of  the  tissues  of  the  cheek  and 
lips  favour  the  embedding  of  foreign  snbstancea  in 
those'  parts.  Thus,  a  tooth  that  has  been  knocked 
out  has  remained  for  some  time  embedded  ill  the  Up. 
ifenry  ^mith  reports  a  remarkable  case,  where  he 
removed  a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe  three  inches  long  from 
the  cheek,  in  the  tissues  of  which  it  had  been  em- 
bedded for  several  years.  The_apft  tissiics  of  the 
cheek  greatly  favour  the  spread  of  destructive  prp- 
Thus  in  eancrum  oiia,  a  form  of  g 


the  face  attacking  the  young,  the  whole  cheek  may 
be  lost  in  a  few  days.  Great  contraction  is  apt  to 
follow  upon  loss  of  substance  in  the  cheek,  so  that  in 
some  eases  thejawsmay  be  firmly  closed,  as  is  seen  after 
recovery  from  advanced  eancrum  oris.  The  face  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  certain  nlcors,  espe- 
cially the  rodent  and  lu^id  ulcer,  and  is  the  part 
most  often  attacked  by  "  maliffliant  pustule,"  a  disease 
transmitted  to  man  from  cattle  afflicted  with  a  malady 
known  in  this  country  as  "  murrain,"  and  in  " 
'<  chai'-        ■■ 

Mtlaoa  Mnpply, — The  tissues  of  the  face  are  i 
wViw,  ant/are  Jiberatly  Bi 
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all  pkrt«.  Tbe  finer  vessels  of  the  skin  often  appear  per- 
manently injected  or  varicose  in  the  drunken,  or  in  those 
who  are  exposed  to  cold,  or  are  the  subjects  of  certain 
forms  of  acne.  Thus,  nsevi,  and  the  various  forms  of 
erectOe  tumour,  are  common  about  the  face.  For  a 
like  reason  also  wounds  of  the  face,  while  they  may 
bleed  readily  when  inflicted,  are  apt_to_heal  with 
singular  promptness  and  accuracy.  All  wounds, 
therefore,  of  this  part  should  have  their  edges  care- 
fullj  adjusted  as  soon_  after  the  accident  as  possible. 
Extensive  flaps  of  skin  that  have  been  torn  up  in 
lacerated  wounds  often  retain  their  vitality  in  almost 
as  marked  a  manner  as  do  like  flaps  torn  up  from  the 
scalp.  Extensive  injuries  of  the  face  associated  with 
great  loss  of  substance  are  often  repaired  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner,  as  has  been  illustrated  in  gunshot 
wounds,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  f  a<fe  and 
upper  jaws  has  been  blown  away.  The  low  mortality 
after  severe  injuries  to  the  face  is  due,  however,  not 
only  to  the  excellent  powers  of  repair  the  part  pos- 
sesses, but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  face  contains  no 
organs  essential  to  life,  that  its  bones  are  soft  and  thin 
and  do  not  favour  extensive  splitting,  and  that  there 
are  sevend  passages  and  cavities  in  the  region  through 
which  discharges  may  escape.  One  of  the  most 
terrible  instances  of  injury  not  immediately  fatal  is 
reported  by  Longmore :  "  An  officer  of  Zouaves, 
wounded  in  the  Crimea,  had  his  whole  face  and  lower 
jaw  carried  away  by  a  ball,  the  eyes  and  tongue  in- 
eluded,  so  that  there  remained  only  the  cranium,  sup- 
ported by  the  neck  and  spine."  He  lived  twenty 
hours. 

The  pulsations  of  the  facial  artery  can  be  best  felt 
at   the   lower  border   of  the  jaw,   where  the  Vessel 
crosses  just  in  front  of  the  anterior  bord«t  ol  >J3c»ft 
ihasseter  inusola    Jt  is  here  covered  onVy  \y3  ^t^  yd^^- 
^ment  and  platysma^  and  can  be  reaAilj  QOTK^T^"«afi^ 
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against  tlio  bono,  or  ligatured.  The  anastomoses  of  the 
ai'tery  upon  the  face  are  so  free,  t!iat,^iiea  the  vessel 
is  Hififlpil  tin^^ignflfi  as  a  lule,  requinj  to  be  secured. 
The  facial  vein  is  only  in  contHct  with  the  artery  near 
the  lower  border  of  the  Jaw ;  on  the  face  it  ia  seps- 
mtwl  fi-om  it  by  a  considerable  interval.  The  vein  is 
not  so  flaccid  as  are  most  superficial  veins;  it  remains 
more  patent  after  section,  jt  possesses  no.  valves, 
iin(l~  coinhiunicates  at  one  end  indirectly  with  die 
cavernous  sinus,  and  at  the_qther  with  the  internal 
jugular  vein  in  the  neck.  This  vein  has  also  another, 
but  less  direct,  communication  with  the  intracranial 
veuis.  It  is  as  follows ;  the  facial  vein  receives  the 
"deep  facial  vein"  from  the  pterygoid  plexus,  and 
this  plexus  communicates  with  the  oavenious  sinus  by 

I  means  of  some  small  veins  whiuh  pass  thrqugli  the 
foramen  ovale  and  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  foiomen 

llacerum  mediue.     These  dispositions  of  the  facial  vein 

I  may  serve  to  explain  the  mortality  of  some  inflamma- 
toiy  affections  of  the  part  Thus,  carbuncle  of  the  face 
is  not  unfre(juently  fatal  by  inducing  thi'ombosia  of  the 
cerebmrainuaea,  and  a  like  complication  may  occur  in 
any  other  diffuse  and  deeply- extending  inflammatory 

'condition.  The  unusual  patency  also  of  the  facial 
vein  favours  septic  absorption,  aiid  its  direct  commu- 
nicafibn  with  the  great  vein  in  the  neck  may  explain 
those  abrupt  deaths  from  thrombosis  that  have  fol- 
lowed  upon  the  injection  of  facial  nffivi  in  infants. 

Nerve  supply. — The  nerves  of  the  face  are  veij 
liberally  distributed,  the  fifth  being  the  sensory  nerve, 
the  facial  the  motor.  It  follows,  from  the  great 
number  of  nei-ve  filaments  about  the  part,  that  severe 
irritants  applied  ia  the  face  may  set  up  a  widespread 
nerve  disturbance.  Dr.  George  Johnson  mentions  a 
case  where  a  piece  of  flint  embedded  in  a  scar  o: 

i>beek  set  up  facial  neuralgia,  facial  paralysis, 
otie^  imd  induced  a  return  oi  epileptic  aWiwAw. 


3,  and  I, 
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positions  of  the  supra-  and  infraorbital  foramina  and 
of  the  mental  foramen  are  indicated  as  follows.  The 
supraorbital  .foiumen  is  found  ^  at  the  junction  of  the 
inner  with  the  middle  third  of  the  upper  margin  of  the 
orbit.  A  straight  line  drawn  downwards  from  this 
point  so  as  to  cross  the  gap  between  the  two  bicus- 
pids in  both  iaws,  will  hit  both  the  infraorbital  and 
mentalforamina.  The  infmorbital  foramen  is  a  little 
over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  margin  of  the 
orbit.  The  dental  foramen  in  the  adult  is  midway 
between  the  alveolus  and  the  lower  border  of  the 
jaw,  and  is  a  little  over  a  quarter  oi  an  mch  below 
the  cul-de-sac  of  mucous  membrane  between  the  lower 
lip  and  jaw.  At  puberty  the  foramen  is  nearer  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  maxilla,  and  in  old  age  it  is  close 
to  the  alveolus.  The  infraorbital  nerve  has  been 
divided  for  neuralgia  at  its  point  of  exit,  the  nerve 
being  reached  either  by  external  incision  or  through 
the  mouth  by  lifting  up  the  cheek.  In  other  cases  the 
floor  of  the  orbit  has  been  exposed,  the  infraorbital 
csuial  (the  anterior  half  of  which  has  a  bony  roof)  has 
been  opened  up,  and  large  portions  of  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve  have  been  in  this  way  resected.  MeckeVa 
gatiglion  has  been  repeatedly  excised  for  the  relief  of 
neuralgia  involving  the  second  division  of^  the  fifth 
nerve.  A  triangular  flap  of  skin  is  turned  up  from 
^he  front  of  the  cheek,  and  the  infraorbital  canal  is 
exposed.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  is  opened 
with  a  trephine,  and  the  bone  is  cut  away  from  the 
floor  of  the  infraorbital  groove  so  that  the  nerve  lying 
in  that  canal  is  fully  exposed.  The  nerve  is  followed 
back  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  antrum.  This  wall 
having  been  trephined,  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  is 
opened  up  and  MeckePs  ganglion  exposed.  JBeyond 
the  ganglion  the  foramen  rotundum  can  be  m^d<^  .."OnsJ^ 
The  infraorbital  artery  runs  with  tli©  neria*  ^^'^  ^^^ 
vessel,  together  with  its  antorior  denfaBbl  \>Taat^^  \«>^^ 
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incisor  and  canine  teeth,  will  probably  be  divided. 
The  infraorbital  vein  ends  in  the  pterygoid  plexus. 
The  ganglion  iisucroundfidhy  the  .terminal  branches 
of  i^e  interadjnaxillary  artery.  It  is  a  triangular 
body,  with  a  diameter  of  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch. 
It  is  a  little  convex  on  its  outer  side,  and  is  of  a  red- 
dish colour. 

The  following  are  the  relations  of  the  ganglion  : 

Ahove. 
The  second  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 


(hJter  tide. 

Termination  of  internal 

maxillarj  artery. 

External  pterygoid 

muscle. 


Mockers 
eanelioii. 


Innvr  tide. 
Vertical  plate  of  palate. 
Spheno  •  palatine    fora- 
men. 


Behind, 

Vidian  canaL 

Sphenoid  bone. 

The  inferior  dental  nerve  has  been  divided  at 
the  mental  foramen  by  an  incision  made  through  the 
mucous  membrane.  Through  this  incision  the  nerve 
can  be  stretched  and  the  cutaneous  portion  of  it  ex- 
cised. Its  trunk  has  been  reached,  and  a  part  excised 
through  a  trephine  hole  made  in  the  body  of  the 
lower  jaw.  This  operation,  however,  inflicts  great 
damage  upon  the  bone,  and  cannot  be  recommended. 
The  artery,  moreover,  is  liable  to  be  wounded. 

The  nerve  has  been  divided  also  before  its 
entry  into  the  dental  foramen  in  the  following 
manner :  The  mouth  being  held  widely  open,  an 
incision  is  made  from  the_  last  upper  molar  to  the 
last  lower  molar  just  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
anterior  border  of  the  coronoid  process.  The  cut 
passes  through  the  mucous  membrane  down  to  the 
tendon  of  jthe  temporal  muscle.  The  finger  is 
introduced  into  the  incision,  and  passed  between 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle  until  the  bony  point  is  ie\t  t\i»^  TCkaxkk  tlvQ 
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orifice  of  the  dental  canal.     The  nerve  is  here  picked 
up  with  a  hook,  isolated,  and  divided. 

The  buccal  nerve  may  be  the  seat  of  severe  neu- 
ralgia, and  may  be  thus  divided  through  the  mouth  : 
"  The  surgeon  places  the  finger-nail  upon  the  outer  lip 
of.  the  anterior  border  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw  at  its  centre,  and  divides  in  front  of  this  bor- 
der the  mucous  membrane  and  the  fibres  of  the  buccina- 
tor vertically.  He  then  seeks  for  the  nerve,  separating 
the  tissues  with  a  director,  and  divides  it "  (Stimson). 

The  trunk  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve 
^8?s  been  divided ,  at  the  foramen  ovale  through  a  flap 
wound  made  in  the  cheek.  Considerable  damas^e  of 
the  soft  parts  results. 

Mr.  Wm.  Rose  has  removed  the  Gasserian  ganglion 
for  intractable  neuralgia.  A  flap  is  made  in  the  cheek. 
The  zygoma  and  coronoid  process  of  the  jaw  are  divided, 
and  the  masseter  and  temporal  muscles  turned  aside ; 
the  external  pterygoid  muscle  is  next  divided,  and  the 
bone  around  the  foramen  ovale  removed  with  a 
trephine.  There  is  much  bleeding.  In  the  first  case 
the  eye  sloughed. 

The  malar  bone* — Such  is  the  firmness  of  this 
bone,  and  so  direct  is  its  connection  with  the  skull, 
that  violent  blows  upon  it  are  very  apt  to  be  associated 
with  concussion.  Resting  as  it  does  upon  com- 
paratively slender  bones,  it  is  very  rare  for  the  malar 
bone  to  be  broken  alone.  It  may,  indeed,  be  driven 
into  the  superior  maxillary  bone^  fracturing  that 
structure  extensively,  without  being  itself  in  any  way 
damaged.  A  fracture  of  the  malar  bone  may  lead  to 
an  orbital  ecchymosis,  precisely  like  that  which  often 
attends  a  fracture  of  the  skull  base. 

2.  The  parotid  region. — The  main  part  of  the 
parotid  gland  is  lodged  in  a  definite  syace  beAmA^fife 
ramus  oi  jthe  lower. Js,w,     Tbia  space  \a  \xvex<aaa^i  ya. 
*     w/ien  the  bead  ia  extended,  and  wYvew  tVife  SxA^xVorc 
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maxilla  is  moved foi-wftfds,  us  in  protruding  the  chi 
the  latter  movement,  the  increase  in  the  antero-posterior 
direction  ia  equal  to  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 
It  ia  diminished  when  the  head  ia  flexed.  When  the 
mouth  ia  widely  opened  the  space  is  diminished  below, 
while  it  ia  increased  above  by  the  gliding  forwards  of 
the  condyle.  These  facta  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  operating  upon  and  in  exploring  the  parotid  apace. 
It  will  be  found  also  that  in  inflammation  of  the 
parotid  much  pain  is  produced  by  all  those  move- 
ments that  tend  to  narrow  the  space  occupied  by  the 
gland.  The  obliquity  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  in 
infancy  and  old  age  causes  the  lower  part  of  the  apace 
to  be,  in  the  former  instance  relatively,  and  in  the 
latter  instance  actually,  lai^er  than  it  is  in  the  adult. 
The  jland  ia  closely  iuvosted  by  a  fascia  derived 
_from  ffie  cervical  fascia.  Tlie  superficial  layer  of  tLe 
"paroBd  fascia,  ia  very  JensB,  is  continuouB  behind  with 
tte  iibroua  sheath  of  the  atemo-mastoid,  and  in  front 
Vith  that  of  the  raasaeter.  Above  it  is  attached  to 
the  zygoma,  while  below  it  joins  the  deep  layer.  The 
deep  layer  is  slender,  is  attached  to  the  styloid  prrtceas, 


_  pterygoid  muacles  and  the 

The  gland  is,  thereiore,  encased 
distinct  sac  of  fascia,  which  is  entirely  closed 
below,  but  is  quite  open  above.  B^weeii  thB  anterior  - 
"Sge  oT  tHa^ styloid  proceaa  aiid  the  posterior  boi-der 
of  the  external  pterygoid  mnacle  there  is  a  gap  in 
the  fascia,  throu^  which  the  parotid  space  communi- 
cates with,  the  connective  tissue  abont  the  pharynx. 
It  ia  well  known  that  in  post- pharyngeal  abscesses 
there  is  very  usually  a  parotid  swelliiig,  and  in  several 
instances  the  pus,  or  at  least  some  portion  of  it,  has 
icuated  in  the  parotid  region.  In  these  cases 
rnjost  probably  extends  from  the  pharyngeal 
ft>  the  p       ■■'  -         -    "  ..-..- 
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ab»ee«g  directly  outwarile  through  the  akin.  The 
abseesB  often  advances  upwards  to  the  temporal,  or 
zygomatic  {aesre,  in  the  dirQction  at  lP4tst  reBiHtance, 
although  progress  in  that  line  is  resistfid  bj  gi'itvitj. 
It  frequently  makea  its  way  towards  the  buccal 
cavity  or  pharynx,  or  it  may  break  througli  the 
lower  limits  of  the  fascia  and  reacii  the  neck.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  gland  is  in  direct 
contact  with  the  cartilaginous  meatuSi  with  the  ramns 
of  the  jaw  and  other  bony  parte,  and  is  closely 
related  with  the  temporo-maKillary  joint.  Tims,  a 
parotid  abscPHS  has  burst  into  the  meatus,  has  led  to 
periostitis  of  the  bones  adjacent  to  it,  and  has  incited 
inflammation  in  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw. 

In  several  cases  reported  by  Vii-cliow  the  pua 
appears  \a  bave>  found  its  way  into  the  skull  along 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve.. for  the  environs  of  the 
Gosaerian  ganglion  were  found  infiltrated  with  pus. 
The  auriculo-temijoral  and  great  auricular  nerves  suu- 
ply  the  gland  with  seosaiion,  and  the  presence  of  thcso 
nerves,  together  with  tlie  unyielding  character  of  the 
parotid  fascia,  servo  to  explain  the  great  pain  felt  in 
rapidly  growing  tumours  and  acute  inflamraation  of  the 
gland.  The  pain  is  often  vei-y  distinctly  referred  along 
the  course  ot  tlie  auriculo-temporal  nerva  Thus,  a 
patient  with  a  parotid  growth,  I'ecentJy  under  my  care, 
had  pain  inthose  parts  of  the  pinna  and  temple  supplied 
by  the  nerve,  paiji  depp  in  trie  meatus,  at  a  spot  tliat 
would  correspond  to  the  entrance  of  theincatua  branch 
of  tlie  nerve,  and  pain  in  the  joint  of  the  iower  jaw, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  auriculo-temporal. 

The  moat  importa-nt  structures  ^w)  the  gland  are 
the  external  carotid  artery,  with  its  two  terminal 
hranclipS|  ft-pd  l^a  fa.i-in.l  nerve.  The  artery,  nfi 
TillauK  has  pointed  out,  ia_  behind  the  ramus  of  the 
/air,  as  high  up  as  the  junction  of  the  inferior  with 
i  middle  tbini  of  its  postetiM  tegAw.  '  liTj^ajfe, 
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enters  the  parotid  gland,  and,  passing  a  little  back- 
wards and  outwards,  comes  nearer  to  the  surface, 
and  at  the  level  of  the  condyle  of  the  law  breaks 
into  its  two  ternunal  branches.  The  artery,  there- 
fore, does  not  enter  the  gland  at  its  inferior  border, 
and  is  not  in  actual  relation  with  the  parotid  space 
at  its  lowest  paH.  The  vessel,  moreover,  is  not 
parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  ramus,  but  passes 
through  the  parotid  gland  with  some  obliquity. 

The  facial  nerve  is  represented  by  a  line  drawn 
across  the  gland,  in  a  direction  forwards  and  a 
little  downwards  from  the  spot  where  the  anteric^ 
border  of  the  mastoid  process  meets  the  ear.  THe 
nerve  is  not  quite  so  intimately  bound  up  in  the 
gland  as  is  the  carotid  artery,  and  in  rapidly  growing 
tumours  of  the  gland  facial  paralysis  from  pressure 
upon  this  nerve  is  not  uncommon. 

The  nerve  has  been  stretched  close  to  its  point  of  exit 
from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  for  the  relief  of  facial 
tic.  It  is  best  found  at  a  spot  about  a  quaxterofan  inch 
in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  anterior  bordeFof  the 
mastoid  procesa 

It  follows,  from  the  complex  relations  of  the  parotid, 
that  its  entire  removal  as  a  surgical  procedure  is  an 
anatomical  impossibility.  In  opening  a  parotid  abscess 
a  cut  is  usually  made  over  the  angle  of  th^  jaw  flnrl 
a  director  pushed  upwards  into  tne_substeJigjB  ,6i  jj^e 
gland,  after  the  plan  advised  by  Hilton.  The  glanois 
separated  by  a  mere  layer  of  iaacia-£rQm.jKe  internal 
/Jarotid  artery,  the  internal  jugular  veinT  the  vagus, 
gfbsso-phar vjigeaL  anf  lbYi>oglossal  nerves  (Fig.  13). 
Thus,  in  stabs  in  the  parotid  region  it  may  be  difficult 
at  first  to  tell  whether  the  internal  or  the  external 
carotid  is  wounded.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
cerebral  hypersemia,  sometimes  noticed  in  severe  paro- 
titis (mumps),  may  be  due  to  tlie  pxeaisvxT^  ^1  ^^ 
enlarged  gland  upon  the  internal  ^\i^u\at  N^\a, 
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Tumours  of  the  parotid  are  very  apt  to  contain 
cartilaginous  tissue.  It  is  well  known  that  metaa- 
tases  after  mmnps  are  quite  common  in  the  testis. 
It  ia  sigtiilicant  in  this  connection  that  the  testis  ia 
one  of  tlie  few  parts  of  the  body,  apart  from  bone, 
where  cartilaginous  raatter  forms  &  fi-squent  ooo- 
fititueiit  of  the  neoplasms  of  the  part.  Mr.  Paget  has 
pointed  out  that  inflammation  of  the  parotid  is 
peculiarly  frequent  after  injuries  and  diseases  of  the 
abdomen  and  pelvis.  It  occurs  also  very  often  as  a 
s^qnela  of  some  specific  fevei-s,  but  more  especially 
after  typhoicL  The  anatomical  or  physiological  basis 
of  this  connection  has  not  been  made  out 

Many  lymphatic  glands  are  placed  upon  the 
surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  ^^land. 
They  receive  lymph  from  the~froiital  and  pariatitl  I'e- 
Moijs  of  the  s^aSp,  from  "the  orbit,  the  postenor  part 
of  the, nasal  fosate,  jho  upper  jaw,  and  the  hinder  and 
Upjier  part  of  the  pharynx.  When  enlarged  these 
glands  may  form  one  species  of  "  parotid  tumour." 

Stenson's  Uuc.t  is  about  two  and  a  half  inchesi 
long,  and  has  a  diameter  of  one-eij'lith  of  an  inch,  ita 
orifice  being  the  narrowest  part.  At  the  anterjoif 
bolder  oi  the  maaseter  muscle  the  duct  bends  sgdj- 
"^tiily  inwards  to  pierce'  theTiuocinatoV  muscjg!  The 
bend  is  so  abrupt  that  the  buccal  segment  of  the  duct 
may  be  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  masseteric. 
This  bend  should  he  taken  into  consideration  in 
passing  a  probe  along  the  duct  from  the  mouth.  The 
duct  opens  on  the  summit  of  a  papilla  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  second  upper  molar  tooth.  The  course 
of  the  duct  across  the  masseter  is  represented  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  concha  to  a  point 
midway  between  the  ala  of    the  nose  and    the    red 
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been  rnptured  subcutaneously,  leading  to  extravasa- 
tion of  saliva.  Wounds  of  the  duct  are  apt  to  lead  to 
salivary  fistulee.  When  the  fistula  involves  the  buccal 
segment  of  the  duct  it  may  be  cured  by  opening  the 
duct  into  the  mouth  on  the  proximal  side  of  the 
fistula.  Fistulse  of  the  masseteric  segment  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  difficult  to  relieve.  At  least  one-half 
of  the  buccal  part  of  the  duct  is  embedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  buccinator  muscle.  A  salivary  fistula 
over  the  masseter  may  involve  the  parotid  gland 
itself,  or  that  part  of„  it  known  as  the  socia  parotid  is. 
Inflammato^  conditions  may  spread  to  the' parotid - 
from  the  mouth  along  Stenson's  duct. 

3.  The  upper  and  lomrer  Jamrs,  and  parts 
connected  with  them. 

The  superior  maxilla  (for  antrum,  see  Nose, 
page  96 ;  for  hard  palate,  see  Mouth,  page  129). 
— This  bone,  on  account  of  its  fragility,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  hollowed  out,  is  very  readily 
fractured.  The  fracture  may  be  due  to  direct  violence, 
as  by  a  blow   from  a  "knuckle-duster,^  or  it  may 

be  broken  by  a  force   transmitted   from  the  lower 

~iiif  ........  ... 

jaw  through  thejbeeth^  as  injcases  of  severe  blows  or 
jalls  upon  the  chin.  It  may  be  broken  by  a  blow 
upon  the  head,  when  the  chin  is  fixed,  no  other  bone 
being  damaged ;  and,  lastly,  it  may  be  crushed,  as 
above  stated,  by  the  driving  in  of  the  malar  bone. 
The  displacement  of  the  fragments  depends  upon  the 
direction  and  degree  of  the  force  employed,  no 
muscles  having  effect.  The  bone  being  very  vascular, 
s^erious  injuries,  involving  great  loss  of  substance,  are 
often  wonderfully  repaired.  Its  hoUowness,  and  the 
cavities  that  it  helps  to  bound,  render  it  possible 
for_jlarge  foreign  bodies  to  be  retained  in  the 
3eeper_parts  of  the  face.  Thus,  Longmore  reports 
"  file  case  of  Lieutenant  Fretz,  oi  tbe  Ce^ViTv  ^\^^%, 
who  was  able  to  do  his  military  d\i\i\ea  ioic  t\«kc\^ 
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e^lit  years,  with  the  brcieuli  mid  ecrew  of  a.  burst 
musket  lodged  iu  tlie  mires,  purt  of  tlie  toil-pin  and 
screw  protruding  Uirough  the  hard  palnte  into  the 
niouth."  The  boue  may  undergo  est-eusive  ueL-rosis, 
especially  iu  that  form  of  rieoroHis  induced  in  workers 
in  match  factories  by  eipoaure  to  the  fumes  of  jihos- 
lihorus.  Tn  one  case  {McH.  Time^,  18G2)  of  necrosis" 
following  measles  the  mischief  wua  hmited  to  the  pre- 
maxillwy,  or  incisive  bone. 

The  periosteum  of  the  superior  maxilla  is,  like  the 
pericranium,  not  disposed  to  form  new  lione.  In 
ordinary  cases  of  necrosis  of  the  upper  jaw  no  repi-o- 
duction  of  bone  takes  place,  the  giip  left  being  perma- 
nent. In  the  lower  jaw  abunilant  new  bone  is  protluced 
by  the  periosteum, and  extensive  losses  maybe  repaired. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  course  of  yeare  tiia 
new  bone  is  liable  to  be  very  extensively  realiaorbed. 

Excision  of  tiic  superior  ninxilla.— -The 
entire  bone  has  been  fre<{uently  removed  when  the 
aeat  of  an  extensive  tumour,  and  under  certain  other 
oonditions.  The  bony  connections  to  be  divided  in  the 
operation  are  the  following  ;  (1)  The  connection  with 
the  malar  bone  at  tlie  outer  aide  of  the  orbit ;  (2)  the 
connection  ol  the  nasaT  process  with  tlie  frontal,  nasal, 
and  lachrymal  bones  ;  (3)  the  connections  of  the  orbital 
plate  with  the  ethmoid  and  palate  (tliiB  plate  is  often 
left  behind,  or  is  "cut  through  near  the  orbital  margin); 
(4)  the  connection  witli  the  opposite  hone  and  tlie 
palate  in  the^oofof  the  mouth  ;  ariS  (5)  the  connection 
behind  wiEE  t^e  palate  bone,  and  the  librons  attach- 
ments to  the  plorygoid  processes,  In  the  four  first- 
named  instances  the  separation  is  effected  by  a  cutting 
instrument ;  in  the  last-named,  by  simply  twLsting  out 
the  bone.  Sojl  parts  divided:  These  may  be  con- 
sidered under  three  heads :  (1)  The  parts  cut  in  the  first 
inaiaion  j  (2)  in  turning  back  tlie  flap ;  and  (3)  in  sepa- 
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(1)  The  following  are  the  parts  cut  in  order  from 
above  downwards  in  the  usual,  or  "  median,"  incision, 
an  incision  commencing  parallel  with  the  lower 
eyelid,  and  continued  down  the  side  of  the  nose, 
round  the  a] a,  and  through  the  middle  of  the  upper 
lip  r^Skin,  "superlicial  fascia,  orj3icularis  palpebrarum, 
palpebral  branches  of  infraorbital  nerve  and  artery, 
part  of  lev.  labii  superioris,  angular  artery  and  vein, 
lev.  labii  sup.  alaeque  nasi,  lateralis  nasi  artery  and 
vein,  nasal  branches  of  infraorbital  nerve,  compressor 
nana,  depressor  alse  nasi,  attachment  of  nasal  carti- 
lage to  bone,  orbicularis  oris,  sup.  coronary  artery 
and  vein,  and  mucous  membrane  of  lip.  Various 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  to  the  muscles  may  be 
cut.  (2)  In  turning  back  the  flap,  the  muscles  above 
named  will  be  dissected  up,  together  with  the  tendo 
oculi,  if  the  nasal  process  is  removed  entire,  the 
levator  anguli,  the  buccinator,  a  few  fibres  of  the 
masseter,  and,  on  the  orbital  plate,  the  inferior  ob- 
lique muscle.  The  infraorbital  nerve  and  artery 
will  be  cut  as  they  leave  their  foramen.  In  the  flap 
itself  will  be  the  trunks  of  the  facial  artery  and  vein, 
the  transverse  facial  artery,  and  the  facial  part  of  the 
facial  nerve.  (3)  In  separating  the  nasal  process,  the 
lachrymal  sac  and  infratrochlear  nerve  will  be  damaged, 
and  the  nasal  duct  and  external  branch  of  the  nasal 
nerve  cut  across.  In  separating  the  bones  below, 
the  coverings  of  the  hard  palate  are  divided,  and  the 
attachment  of  the  soft  palate  to  the  palate  bone, 
unless  the  removal  of  that  process  can  be  avoided. 
**Any  attempt  to  dissect  off  and  preserve  the  soft 
covering  of  the  hard  palate  is  futile"  (Heath). 
Posteriorly,  the  trunk  of  the  infraorbital  nerve  is 
again  divided  (this  time  in  front  of  Meckel's  ganglion), 
together  with  the  posterior  dental  and  infraorbital 
arteries,  and  some  branches  of  the  ^Y^^^^o-^^-d^Axv^ 
arterj.     The  deep  facial   vein  ironi  \j\iei   ^\i^x^%^^.^ 
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plexus  will  probably  be  cut,  and,  lastly,  ne 
pulflte  will  also  lie  divided  the  large  palatine 
and  the  descending  palatine  artery. 

It  will  1m!  seen  tiiat  no  largo  artery  is  divided  in 
the  operation,  The  inferior  turbinated  bone  comes 
away,  of  course,  with  the  maxilla. 

The  inTcrior  maxillR;  fravtnrep — This  bone 
Ib  to  a  great  extent  protected  f  iwrn  fracture  by  its  horse, 
shoe  shape,  which  gives  it  some  of  the  properties  of  a 
spring,  by  its  density  of  structure,  by  its  great 
mobility,  and  by  the  buffw-like  interarticulav  carti- 
lages that  protect  its  attached  extremities.  The  bone 
is  usually  broken  by  direct  violence,  and  the  fracture 
may  he  in  any  part!  The  symphysis  is  rarely  broken, 
on  account  of  its  great  thickness.  The  ramus  is  pro- 
tected by  the  muscular  pads  that  envelop  its  two 
.'tides,  and  the  coronoid  process  is  still  more  out  of  the 
rink  of  injury,  owing  to  the  depth  at  which  it  is 
placed  and  the  protection,  it  derives  from  the  zygoma. 
The  weakest  part  of  the  bone  is  in  front,  where  its 
strength  is  diininisTied  by  the  inental  foramen,  and  by 
the  large  socket  required  for  the  canine  tooth.  It  is 
about  this  port,  therefore,  that  fracture  is  the  most 
common.  The  bone  may  be  broken  near,  or  even 
through,  the  symphysis  by^indirectviolencej  as  by  a 
blow  or  crushing  force  that  tends  to  approximate  the 
two  rami.  Thus,  the  Jaw  has  been  broken  near  the 
middle  line  by  a  lolow  in  the  masseteric  region.  The 
amoiint  of  displacement  in  fractures  of  this  bone  varies 
greatly,  and  is  much  influenced  by  the  nature  and 
direction  of  the  force.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be 
said  that,  when  the  body  of  the  bone  is  broken,  the 
anterior  fragment  is  di-awn  backwards  and  downwards 
by  the  jaw  depressors,  the  digastric,  mylo-hyoid, 
genio-hyoid,  and  geriio-hyo-glossus ;  wEile  the  hitTder 
mgment  is  drawn  up  by  the  elevators  of  the  jaw, 
^Aa  aiaaaeter,  int.  fteiygoid,  and  teggggwA-    lt>  uvufe 
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be  remembered  that  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  will  be 
attarched  to  both  fragments,  and  will  modify  the 
amount  of  displacement.  Fractures  of  the  ramus 
are  seldom  attended  with  much  displacement,  muscular 
tissue  being  nearly  equally  attached  to  both  fragments. 

In  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  the  dental 
ijerve  often  marvellously  escapes  injury,  a  fact  that  is 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  bones  are  not 
usually  sufficiently  displaced  to  tear  across  the  nerve. 
Weeks  after  the  accident,  however,  the  nerve  has 
become  so  compressed  by  the  developing  callus  as  to 
have  its  function  destroved. 

One,  or  both,  condyles  have  often  been  broken  by 
falls  or  blows  upon  the  chin.  The  gums  being  firm 
and  adherent,  it  follows  that  theyltre  listrattytom  iii 
fractures  ot  the  body  ot  the  maxillar  and  hence  the 
bulk  of  the  fractures  in  thispart  are  compound. 

The  temporo-maxillary  articulation  is 
supported  by  a  capsule  which  varies  greatly  in  thick- 
ness in  different  parts.  By  far  the  thickest  part  of 
the  capsule  is  the  external  part  (the  external  lateral 
ligament).  The  internal  part  is  next  in  thickness, 
while  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  capsule 
are  thin,  especially  the  former^  which  is  very  thin, 
l^hus,  when  this  joint  suppurates,  the  pus  is  least 
likely  to  escape  on  the  external  aspect  of  the  articula- 
tion, and  is  most  likely  to  find  an  exit  through  the 
anterior  y>art  of  the  capsule,  although  this^arFls  to  a 
great  extent  protected  by  the  attachments  of  the  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  muscle.  Immediately  behind  the  con- 
dyle of  the  jaw  are  the  bony  meatus,  and,  a  little  to  the 
inner  side,  the  middle  ear.  In  violent  blows  upon  the 
front  of  the  jaw,  these  structures  may  be  damaged,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  strongest  ligament  of 
the  joint  (the  external  lateral)  has  a  direction  down.- 
wards'and  backwards,  so  as  to  immediateVy  y^«\&\>  %»:^ 
movement  of  the  condyle  towards  tiie  slen'^LeT  ^a^  <A 
1—4 
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bone  that  bounds  the  meatus  and  tyniiiaanixi.  Were  i&f  ■ 
not  for  this  ligFunent,  a  blow  upon  the  chin  would  ba.f 
a  much  more  serioiis  accident  than  it  is  at  present. 

It  follows,  from  the  proximity  of  the  joint  to  tlie 
middle  ear,  that  disease  in  the  articulation  may  be  set 
up  by  suppuration  in  this  part.  In  one  case  (Holmes' 
"  System  of  Surgery  "),  suppurative  disease,  spreading 
from  the  middle  ear,  not  only  involyed  the  joint,  but 
induced  necrosis  of  tie  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
necroaed  condyle  was  removed  entire  from  the  auditory 
me.atus,  into  which  cavity  it  had  projected. 

DisliM'n  Hon.— This  joint  permits  _t>nly_of_OTw_ 
form  of  dialo^ion,  a  dislocation^orwards.  It  may 
lie  unilateral  or  bilateral,  the  laifer  VeTng  the  more 
UBua.1,  and  it  can  only  occur  when  the  mouth  ha^pena 
_ti^_  wide  open.  Indeed,  the  dislocation  is  nearly 
alwEiys  due  to  spasmodic  tnuscular  action  when  the 
mouth  is  open,  aJthoiigh  in  some  few  caees  it  has  been 
broughtabout  by  indirect  violence,  as  hy  a  downward 
blow  upon  the  lower  front  teeth,  the  mouth  being 
widely  opened.  It  has  occurred  during  yawning, 
violent  vomiting,  etc.  In  more  than  one  case  the 
accident  happened  while  a  dentist  was  taking  a  ca.st 
of  the  mouth.  Hamilton  quotes  a  bilateral  dislocation 
in  a  woman  during  the  violent  gesticulations  incident 
to  the  pursuit  of  scolding  her  husband.  When  the 
mouth  is  widely  opened,  the  condyles,  together  with 
the  interarticular  tibro-cartilage,  glide  forwards.  The 
fihro- cartilage  extends  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
eminentia  articularis,  which  is  coated  with  cartilage 
to  receive  it.  The  condyle  never  reaches  quite  so  far  as 
thesummit  of  that  eminence.  All  parte  of  the  capsule 
save  the  anterior  are  rendered  tense.  The  coi-onoid 
process  is  much  depressed.  Now  if  the  external 
jjterygoid  muscle  (the  muscle  mainly  anirwerable  ior 
(he  JvxBtion)  contract  vigorously,  the  condyle  ia  soon 
MiKB  over  the  etuinmce  into  tlaesygomaWcioaaa^the 
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interarticular  cartilage  remaining  behind.  On  reaching 
its  new  position  it  is  immediately  drawn  up  by  the 
temporal^  internal  pterygoid.,  and  masseter  muscles,  and 
IS  thereby  more  or  less  fixed.  A  specimen  in  the 
Mus6e  Dupuytren  shows  that  the  fixity  of  the  luxated 
jaw  may  sometimes  depend  upon  the  catching  of  the 
apex  of  the  coronoid  process  against  the  malar  bone. 

Subluxation  of  the  Jaur  is  a  name  given  to  a 
slight  and  quite  incomplete  dislocation  of  the  jaw,  not 
infrequently  met  with  in  delicate  women.  It  is  due 
to  a  displacement  of  the  interarticular  cartilage,  and 
can  be  cured  by  exposing  the  cartilage  and  attaching 
it  by  suture  to  the  fibrous  structures  around  the  joint 
(Annandale).  — 

Excision  of  the  inferior  maxilla.— Con- 
siderable  portions  of  the  lower  jaw  can  be  excised 
through  the  mouth  without  external  wound.  In 
excising  one  entire  half  of  the  maxilla  a  cut  is  made 
vertically  through  the  lower  lip  down  to  the  point  of 
the  chin,  and  is  then  continued  back  along  the  inferior 
border  of  the  jaw,  so  as  to  end  near  the  lobule  of 
the  ear,  after  having  been  carried  vertically  upwards 
in  the  line  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus.  The 
soft  parts  divided  may  be  considered  under  three 
heads  ;  (1)  Those  concerned  in  the  first  incision  ;  (2) 
in  clearing  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone ;  (3)  in 
clearing  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone. 

1.  (a)  In  the  anterior  vertical  cut :  8kin,  etc., 
orbicularis  oris,  inferior  coronary  and  inferior  labial 
vessels,  branches  of  submental  artery,  levator  menti, 
mental  vessels  and  nerve,  some  radicles  of  anterior 
jugular  vein.  (6)  In  the  horizontal  cut :  Skin,  etc.,  pla- 
tysma,  branches  of  superficial  cervical  nerve,  branches 
of  supramaxillary  part  of  facial  nerve,  facial  artery  and 
vein  at  edge  of  masseter,  and  inframaxillary  branch 
of  facial  nerve  (not  necessarily  divided^  (c>j  Ttkfe  ^'a** 
terior  veHacaJ  incision  would  not  go  doNra  \/a  ^%\i«^^^ 
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,1.*  iv.^rolv  expose  the  surface  of  the  parotid 

**'.  V  nftrt  of  posterior  border  of  masseter  muscle. 

'*"v'  iT'oK^rinff  the  outer  surface   the   following 

\  *^issivtod  back :  Levator   menti,  the   two 

"^   «,««irlr«.  buccinator,  masseter  (crossed  by 

nMid  gland,  transverse  facial  vessels,  facial 


;  ,^-^«<«^>r   ni 


.v.-   .^'  !*« 


i.     f:).nv  of  sm^erior  constrictor,^  internal  pterygoid 
"^'*' '  J   .A»  Iff  rUh  of  being  damaged, — The  facial  nerve. 


I     i«ft»rior  dental  artery  and  nerve,  mylo-hyoid 
vP!S5»M>  n.—  ^^j^^j^j-ai  muscle,  mucous  membrane. 


* ;    und  nerve,  internal  lateral  ligament,  rest   of 


St*>n8on's  duct),  masseteric  vessels  and  nerve, 

'      •;    \v  olwiring  the  inner  surface :  Digastric,  genio- 
,i/     viiio-hj-o^lossus,  and   mylohyoid  muscles,  a 

•  ■  )  YH^torior  vertical  incision  be  carried  too  high  up. 
•n!/^iitoniAl  maxillary  artery,  temporo-maxillary  vein, 

*nk>-t*'Wp^'*^  nerve  (structures  all  closely  related 
'^^  J^  uw  condyle),  external  carotid  artery,  lingual 

^  tiie  iiarotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands. 

1  ftirt-  subl^^^^  resection  the  entire  bone  has  l)een 

IjnToduced. 

H^lbrmrties.— The  lower  jaw  may  be  entirely 

w^t  or  may  be  of  dwarfed  dimensions,  or  be  incom- 
tiWrfy  formed.  These  conditions  are  congenita],  and 
igpend  upon  defective  development  of  the  maxillary 
l2*  of  the  first  branchial  arch.  They  are  often 
l^iociated  with  branchial  fistulse,  supernumerary  ears, 
^fj^^»iX)8toma,  and  like  congenital  malformations. 

With  regard  to  the  nerves  connected  with  the 

j^««  little  need  be  said.     The  upper  teeth  are  supplied 

^  the  second  division  of  the  fifth,  the  lower  by  the 

lliird.     Some   remarkable   nerve    disturbances    have 

|9k>wed,   by   reflex   action,    upon   irritation   of    the 

Jl^tal  nerves.     Thus  cases  of  strabismus,  temporary 

^ndness,   and  wry-neck  have  been  reported  as  due 

$a  the    hTitntion    of   carious    teeth.     B.WtcHi    ^-ve^ 
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the  case  of  a  man  wlio  was  much  troubled  by  a 
.  carious  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw  (supplied  by  the  third 
division  of  the  fifth),  and  who  developed  a  patch  of 
grey  hair  over  the  region  supplied  by  the  auriculo- 
temporal nerve  (a  branch  also  of  the  third  division). 

The  muscles  of  mastication  are  often  attacked 
by  spasm.  When  the  spasm  is  clonic  the  chattering 
of  the  teeth  is  produced  that  is  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  in  rigor..  When  the  spasm  is  tonic  the  mouth 
is  rigidly  closed,  and  the  condition  known  as  trismus, 
or  lockjaw,  is  produced.  Trismus  is  among  the  first 
^mptoms  of  tetanus.  Ic"^is  also  very  apt  to  be  prch 
ouced  by  irritation  of  any  of  the  sensory  branches 
of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth,  since  the  motor  nerve 
supply  of  the  muscles  themselves  is  derived  from  that 
trunk.  Thus  trismus  is  very  common  in  caries  of  the 
lower  teeth,  and  during  the  "cutting"  of  the  tower 
wisdom  tooth.  It  is  much  less  common  in  affections 
of  the  upper  set  of  teeth,  since  they  are  supplied  by 
a  more  remote  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Teetii. — ^As  a  test  of  age  the  following  periods 
for  the  eruption  of  teeth  are  given  by  Mr.  0.  Tomes  : 
Temporary  teeth  :  Lower  central  incisors,  six  to  nine  J[  < 
months;  upper  incisors,  ten  months;  lower  laterally 
incisors,  and  four  first  molars,  a  few  months  later ; 
then,  after  a  rest  of  four  or  five  months,  the  canines  : 
and,  lastly,  the  second  molars ;  the  whole  being  in  place 
by,  the  end  of  the  second  year. "  Permanent  teeth :  First 
molars,  sixth  or  seventh  year ;  next  in  order  the 
lower  central  incisors,  then  the  upper  central  incisors, 
and  a  little  later  the  laterals,  the  eighth  year ;  first, 
bicuspids,  ninth  or  tenth  year ;  second  bicuspids  and 
canines,  about  the  eleventh  year,  the  lower  preceding 
the  upper ;  the  second  molars,  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
year ;  the  wisdom  teeth,  eighteen  to  twenty -^v^  ox\^^t . 

An  alveolar  abscess  ia  anja^fi^^^^.  «»^c»wv\l  >2«v<^ 
£»zig  of  <^  tooth.     In  the  caae  oi^ii^'^^^^%^^  ^ 
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the  pus  may  escape  along  the  groove  of  the  fang. 
With  other  teeth  the  pus  tends  to  pierce  the  alveolus. 
If  the  point  of  the  fang  is  within  the  reflection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  from  the  gum  to  the  cheek  the 
abscess  will  break  into  the  mouth,  but  if  the  point  of 
the  fang  is  without  that  reflection,  or  if  the  pus  can 
gravitate  without  the  line  of  the  reflection,  then  the 
pus  may  break  through  the  cheek.  Alveolar  abscess 
of  the  upper  incisors  and  canines  never  breaks  through 
the  cheek.  When  connected  with  the  upper  molars  it 
sometimes  does.  When  connected  with  any  of  the 
lower  teeth  the  abscess  may  find  its  way  through  the 
skin  of  the  cheek. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   MOUTH,    TONGUE,    PALATE,    AND    PHARYNX. 

The  lips. — The  principal  tissues  composing  the 
lips  have  the  following  relation  to  one  another  pro- 
ceeding from  without  inwards:  (1)  Skin;  (2)  super- 
ficial fascia ;  (3)  orbicularis  oris ;  (4)  coronary  vessels ; 
(5)  mucous  glands ;  and  (6)  mucous  membrane.  The 
free  border  of  the  lip  is  very  sensitive,  many  of  the 
nerves  having  end  bulbs  closely  resembling  tactile 
corpuscles.  The  upper  lip.  is  supplied  with  sensation 
by  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  the  lower^ 
lip^by  the  thirdT  division.  Over  these  labial  nerves  a 
crop  of  Lerpes  often  appears  (herpes  labialis).  The 
free  border  of  the  lower  lip  is  more  frequently  the  seat 
of  epitEelioma  ^han  is  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
TEelips  contain  a  good  deal  of  connective  tissue,  and 
may  swell  to  a  considerable  size  when  inflamed,  or 
cedematous.  They  are  very  mobile,  and  are  entirely 
free  for  a  considerable  extent  from  bony  attachment 
of  any  kind.  It  follows  that  destructive  inflamma- 
mationa  of  the  Jips,  and  such  losses  of  substance  as 
accompany  severe  buvnai^   produce  m\nj\i  ccmtc^LC-^Aoaa. 
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and  deformity  of  the  mouth.  Contracting  cicatrices, 
also,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  are  apt  to  drag  upon 
the  lips,  everting  them,  or  producing  kindred  distor- 
tions. It  is  fortunate  that  the  laxity  of  the  tissues 
around  the  mouth,  and  the  general  vascularity  of  the 
part,  greatly  favour  the  success  of  the  many  plastic 
opeiutions  performed  to  relieve  these  deformities. 

The  lips  are  very  vascidar,  and  are  often  the  seat 
of  nsBvi  and  other  vascular  tumours.  The  coronary 
arteries  are  of  large  size,  and  their  pulsations  can 
generally  be  felt  when  the  lip  is  pinched  up.  These 
vessels  run  beneath  the  orbicularis  oris  muscle,  and 
are  consequently  nearer  to  the  mucous  membraiie  than 
they  are  to  the  skin.  When  tne  inner  surface  of  the 
hp  IS  cut  against  the  teeth,  as  the  result  of  a  blow, 
these  arteries  are  very  apt  to  be  wounded.  As 
such  wounds  are  concealed  from  view,  the  consequent 
haemorrhage  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  an  erroneous 
diagnosifs.  Thus,  Mr.  Erichsen  quotes  the  case  of  a 
drunken  man,  the  subject  of  such  a  wound,  who, 
having  swallowed,  and  then  vomited,  the  blood  escap- 
ing from  a  coronary  artery,  was  for  awhile  supposed 
to  be  suffering  from  an  internal  injury.  As  the  anas- 
tomoses between  the  arteries  of  the  lip  are  very  free, 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  tie  both  ends  of  the  vessel 
when  it  has  been  cut  across. 

The  mucous  glands  in  the  submucous  tissue  are  large 
and  numerous..  From  closure  of  the  ducts  of  these 
glands,  and  their  subsequent  distension,  result  the 
"  mucous  cysts  *'  that  are  so  common  about  the  lips. 
It  has  been  shown  (Holmes'  "  System  of  Surgery," 
voL  ii)  that  one  form  of  enlarged  lip  may  depend 
upon  a  general  hypertrophy  of  these  glands  in  the 
submucous  tissue.  *'  Hare-lip "  is  noticed  below  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  cleft  palate. 

The  buccal  cavity.— The  follovjm^  ^o\\&'9»  \ft3K^ 
be  noticed  in  the  examination  of  t\vG  mX^rvox  ol  "^^ 
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mouth.  On  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  frsenum  linguse,  cgn  be  observed  a  small  papilla 
indicating  the  orifice  of  \yharton^s  duct.  The  duct  of 
Bartholin  (one  of  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland) 
runs  along  the  last  part  of  Wharton's  duct,  and  opens 
either  with  it  or  very  near  it.  Wharton's  duct  is 
singularly  indistensible,  and  hence  is  partly  explained 
the  intense  pain  usually  obsei-ved  when  that  duct 
is  obstructed  by  a  calculus.  The  near  proximity  of 
this  duct  to  the  lingual  nerve  may  serve  also  to 
account  for  the  pain  in  some  cases.    The  submaxillary 

,  glEnd  can  be  made  out  through  the  mucous  membi-ane 
at  a  point  a  little  in  front  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
especially  when  the  gland  is  pressed  up  from  the 
outside.  On  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  between  the 
alveolus  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  is  a 
well-marked  ridge  of  mucous  membrane,  that  is 
directed  obliquely  forwards  andinwards^o  jthe 
Whartonian  papilla  near_the  fr^JmrnETrndSiles 
the  position  of  the  sublingual  gland,  and  also,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  the  line  of  Wharton's  duct  and  the  lingual 
nerve.  These  structures  lie  beneath  the  gland,  which 
is  itself  covered  only  by  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland,  some  ten  to 
twenty  in  number,  open  into  the  mouth  along  the 
ridge  of  mucous  membrane  just  referred  to.  .  JRanula, 
a*  cystic  tumour  filled  with  mucous  contents,  is  often 
met  with  over  the  site  of  the  sublingual  gland,  and 
is  due  to  the  dilatation  of  one  of  the  gland  'ducts 
that  has  become  obstructed,  or  to  an  occluded  mucous 
follicle.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  as  it  passes  forwards  to  be  reflected  on  the 
gums,  js^  attached  near  _tq  the  upper  border  of  the 
jaw.  The  genio-liyo-glossus  is  attached  near  the 
lower  border.  Between  these  two  parts  (the  mucous 
siiemhrane  and    the  muscle)   there   is,  according   to 

TiJJaux,  a  small  apace  lined  with  squamous  e)[)\U\fe\\\i\SL 
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To  this  cavity  the  name  is  sriven  of  the  sublingual 
bursa  mucosa.  Jt  is  constricted  in  its  centre  by  the 
frsenum  linguee,  and  is  said  to  be  the  seat  of  mischief 
in  **  acute  ranula." 

When  the  mouth  is  widely  opened  the  ptery go- 
maxillary  ligament  can  be  readily  seen  and  felt 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  It  appears  as  a 
prominent  fold  running  obliquely  downwards  behind 
the  last  molar  teeth.  A  little  below  and  in  front  of 
the  attachment  of  this  ligament  to  the  lower  jaw,  the 
gustatory  nerve  can  be  felt  as  it  lies  close  to  the  bone 
just  below  the  last  molar.  This  nerve  is  sometimes 
divided  for  the  relief  of  pain  in  cases  of  carcinoma 
of  the  tongue.  Mr.  Moore's  method  of  dividing  it  is 
as  follows:  "He  cuts  the  nerve  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  last  molar  tooth,  at  a  point  where  it  crosses 
an  imaginary 'line  drawn  from  that  tooth  to  the  angle 
of  the  jaw.  He  enters  the  point  of  the  knife  nearly  . 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  behind  and  below  the  tooth, 
presses  it  down  to  the  bone,  and  cuts  towards  the 
tooth  *'  (Stimson).  This  nerve,  as  it  lies  against  the 
bone,  has  been  crushed  by  the  slipping  of  the  forceps 
in  the  clumsy  extraction  of  the  lower  molar  teeth. 

The  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw  can  be 
easily  felt  through  the  mouth,  and  is  especially  distinct 
when  that  bone  is  dislocated.  It  may  be  noted  that 
a  fair  space  exists  between  the  last  molar  tooth  and 
the  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  through  which  a 
patient  may  be  fed  by  a  tube  in  cases  of  ti'ismus  or 
anchylosis  of  the  jaw. 

A  congenital  dermoid  cyst  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  between  the  tongue  and  the 
lower  jaw.  Such  cysts  have  been  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  imperfect  closure  of  the  first  branchial  cleft,  the 
cleft  immediately  behind  the  first  branchial  arch^ 
about  which  the  lower  jaw  is  deve\oi^eA. 

The  gauokH  are  dense^  firm,  and  very  Na&c-\]\*Mc*    "!»> 
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the  bleeding  tliiit  follows  the  extraction  o(  teeth  lauoh 
of  the  blood  i&  supjilied  bj  them.  .  The  guma  are 
particularly  affet-tetl  in  merciiriaj  poisoulng,  and  ara 
also  especially  involvud  in~Bc"urvy,  In  chronic  lead- 
poisouing  a  blue  line  often  appears  along  their  margins. 
This  is  due  to  a  deposit  of  lead  sulphide  io  tlieguni 
tissues,  vhich  is  thus  derived':  Food  lE^Bm  coUected 
"about  the  teetK  Tn  Jeconiposing  produces  hydrogen 
sulphide,  wliich,  acting  upon  the  lead  circulating  in  the 
blood,  produces  the  deposit.  The  blue  line,  therefore, 
is  said  not  to  occur  in  those  who  keep  the  teeth  cleaii. 

The  tongnc— On  the  under  sui-face  of  the  tongue, 
less  than  half  an  inch  from  the  frienum,  the  end  of  the 
mniuB  vein  can  be  seen  beneath  the  nuicous  membrane. 
Two  elevated  and  fringed  lines  of  mucous  membrane 
may  be  seen  on  the  _  u  nder.  _suriace  of  the  organ 
converging  towards  its  tip.  They  indicate  the  position 
of  the  ranine  artery,  which  is  more  deeply  placed  than 
the  vein,  close  to  which  it  lies.  It  is  extremely  rare 
for  the  tongue  to  be  the  seat  of  congenital  defect.  The 
author  of  the  ahle  monograph  on  the  tongue  in 
Holmes'  "  System  of  Surgery  "  Las  discovered  only 
one  instance  of  congenital  absence  of  the  organ. 
Fournier  gives  a  cose  where  the  tongue  was  so  much 
longer  than  usual  that  the  chest  could  be  toucheil 
with  its  tip  while  the  head  was  held  erect. 

In  rare  cases  the  fi'ccniim  liiigiiai  may  be 
ttbaormally  short,  constituting  the  condition  known 
as  "  tongue-tie,"  which  is  really  a  very  uncommon 
aflaction.  The  fiasnum  when  divided  should  be  cut  as 
near  the  jaw  as  pgKsihle,  so  as  to  avoid  the  ranine 
vessels.  Diviaiou  of  these  vessels  in  relieving  toogtte- 
trie  has  led  to  fatal  hcemoiThage,  the  bleeding  being 
jouraged  by  the  efforts  of  sucking.  "  If  the  frtenuni 
subjacent  muscle  fibres  be  too   freely  divided, 

■(etw  sucking  on  the  part  of  a  hungry  child  may 
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farther  open,  until  the  tongue,  having  lost  all  its 
anterior  support,  turns  over  into  the  pharynx,  and  is 
firmly  embraced  by  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  which 
force  it  down  upon  the  epiglottis,  and  the^  latter  upon 
the  laix^^x,  uSMTsuffocation  is  produced"  (Holmes' 
"System  of  Surgery,"  vol.  ii.).  In  complete  anaesthesia, 
as  in  that  produced  by  chloroform,  when  all  the 
muscular  attachments  of  the  tongue  are  relaxed,  the 
organ  is  apt  to  fall  back  and  to  press  down  the  epi- 
glottSjg  oiusm^~suifoca.tion. 

"toie  tongue  is  firm  and  dense,  but  contains,  never- 
theless, a  sufficient  amount  of  connective  tissue  to 
cause  it  to  swell  greatly  when  inflamed.  Foreign 
bodies  may  easily  be  embedded  in  its  substance.  In 
the  Lancet  for  1846  is  noted  a  case  where  a  portion 
of  a  fork  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  tongue  for 
thirty-two  years.  The  stirface  epithelium  is  thick, 
and  in  chronic  superficial  infiammation  of  the  organ 
it  ofben  becomes  heaped  up,  forming  dense  opaque 
layers,  ichthyosis  linguse,  plaques  des  fumeurs, 
leucoma,  eta  From  the  mucous  glands,  situated 
chiefly  beneath  the  mucous  membrane_near  the  "Base 
of  the  tongue,  the  mucous  cysts  are  developed  that  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  this  part. 

The  tongue  is  very  vascular,  and  is  in  consequence 
often  the  seat  of  nsevoid  growths.  Its  main  supply  is 
iyuUfrom  the  lingual  artery.  This  vessel  approaches  the 
organ  from  the  under  surface^  and  as  cancer  usually 
shows  a  tendency  to  spread  towards  the  best  blood 
supply,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  carcinoma  of  the  tongue 
nearly  always  tends  to  spread  towards  the  deep  attach- 
mentof  the  member.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  main  lymphatics  follow  the  same 
course  as  the  maiiT.  blood-vesseFs.  The  vascularity 
of  the  tongue  is  the  great  bar  to  its  easy  removal^ 
haemorrhage  being  the  complicatiaa  mo9;fc\;o\i^  ^T^iaAa^ 
la  such  gperatioaa. 
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The  tongue  is  well  supplied  with  nerves,  that  eudae 
it  DOt  only  with  the  special  sense  of  taste,  but  also 
with  common  sensation.  According  to  Weber's  ex- 
perinientfi,  tactile  aensihilit;  is  moi-e  acute  on  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  than  it  is  ou  any  other  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  body.  It  should  he  bonte  in  mind  that 
*  the  lingual  nerve  euppliea  the  forejiart  iind  sides  of 
the   tongue   for   two-thirds   of  its   surface,   while  "^io 

brane  al  its  base,  and  especially  the  papillie  vallatse. 
Er painful  affeotiona  of  the  tongue  in  the  district  sup- 
pUed  by  the  lingual  nerve,  the  patient  often  is  troubled 
with  severe  pain  deep  in  the  region  of  the  meatus  of 
MB  ear.  The  pain  in  auct  instances  is  referred  along 
.'  uie  course  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth,  of  which 
ik  the  lingual  nerve  is  a  branch.  In  like  manner 
imodic  contraction  of  the  masticatory  muscles  is 
'sometimes  found  to  accompany  painful  lingual  ulcers 
«^a  involving  the  region  of  the  gustatory  nej-ve. 
There  would  seem  to  be  but  little  connection  between 
an  abscess  over  the  occipital  region  and  wasting  of  one 
half  of  the  tongue.  But  Sir  Jamea  Paget  reports  the 
following  case :  "  A  man  received  an  injuiy  to  the 
back  of  his  head  that  was  apparently  not  severe.  In 
time  the  right  half  of  the  tongue  began  to  waste,  and 
continued  to  waste  until  it  was  lesa  than  half  the  size 
of  tlie  unaltered  side.  An  abscess  formed  over  the 
occiput,  from  which  fragments  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  occipital  bone  were  removed.  After  the  removal  of 
^  the  dead  bone  the  tongue  began  to  recover,  and  in 
month  had  nearly  r^ained  its  normal  aspect." 
Jere  the  atrophy  was  due  to  wasting  of  the  lingual 
Msclea  produced  by  pressure  upon  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  which  leaves  the  skull  through  the  anterior 
condyloid  foramen  in  the  occipital  bone.  Tlie  case 
illustndea  the  importance  of  remembering  even  small 
£jj-Jimujn,  and  the  structures  they  tatmanab 
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Tlie  tongue  contains  much  lymphoid  tissue,  a 
considerable  part  of  which  is  massed  under  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  organ. 
Thelymphatics  ajso  are  large  and  numerous^  and  for 
the  most  pa3:t  follow  the  ranine  yessels.  With  regard 
to  glandular  infection  in  lingual  cancer,  it  is  well  to 
note  that  these  lymphatics  enter  one  or  two  small 
glands  lying  on  the  hyo-fflossus  muscle  before  they 
reach  the  deep  gianqs  in  the  neck,  where  they  finally 
ena. 

In  the  strange  congenital  aflfection  known  as  macro- 
glossia  the  tongue  becomes  much  enlarged,  and  in  some 
cases  may  attain  prodigious  dimensions.  Thus,  in  one 
case  it  measured  six  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and 
ten  inches  in  circumference.  It  has  protruded  so  far 
from  the  mouth  as  to  reach  even  to  the  episternal 
notch.  It  has  been  so  large  as  to  deform  the  teeth 
and  alveolus,  and  in  one  case  dislocated  the  jaw. 
The  enlargement  is  primarily  due  to  the  greatly 
dOated  condition  of^the  lymphatic  channels  of  the 
orffln  (hence  the  name,  lymphangioma  cavemosum, 
proposed  by  Virchow),  and  to  an  increased  develop- 
ment of  lymph  tissue  throughout  the  part.  The 
portion  most  conspicuously  affected  is  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  where  the  lymphatics  are  usually  the  most 
numerous. 

A  dermoid  cyst  may  be  met  with  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  tongue.  It  is  usually  placed  in  the 
median  line  between  the  genio-hyo-glossi  musclea 
Such  cysts  are  probably  due  to  some  infolding  of  the 
integumental  layer  during  development. 

Accessory  gplands  about  the  tongue.— 
Streckeisen  states  thaJL5j£Cj^.sory  glands,  belonging  to 
the  thyroid  body,  are  frequently  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  hy old  bone.  Some  may  be  superficial  to  the 
mylo-hyoid  muscle,  others  may  be  Juat  «}oo'^ft  Wv^V-^^-A 
bone,  and  others  in  the  hollow  of  tYvat  \ioiie.     ^^^» 
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lined  with  ciliated  epithelium  may  sometimes  be  found 
in  the  same  sitnatjons,  AU  these  structures  are  the 
remains  of  the  neck  of  the  central  diverticulum  which 
is  protruded  froiu  the  venti-a!  wall  of  the  pharynx  in 
the  embryo,  and  from  which  the  chief  part  of  the 
thyroid  gland  is  formed.  The  /oroTmn  ccecttm  on  the 
tongue  iudicates  the  spot  where  this  diverticulum 
leaves  the  pharynx.  Ducts  lined  with  epithelium 
have  been  found  leading  from  the  foramen  csecum  to 
accessory  glands  about  the  hyoid  bone.  It  ia  pit>b- 
ably  from  these  glandular  and  epithelial  collections 
about  the  hyoid  bone  that  certain  deep-seated  forms 
of  cancer  of  the  neck  are  developed.  Some  of  these 
take  the  form  of  malignant  cyata  described  by  tlio 
author  (Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  1886). 

,k        Much  adenoid    tissue   lies    at  the   back    of  the 

M  tongue  about  the  baae  of  the  epiglottic  The  hyper- 
))trophy  of  this  tonsil-like  tissue  (the  lingual  tonsil) 
jniay  lead  to  troublesome  symptoms  by  impairing  the 

;1  movements  of  the  epiglottis. 

Excision,— Many  different  methods  have  been 
adopted  for  the  removal  of  the  entire  tongue.  It  has 
been  removed  through  the  mouth  by  the  ecraaeur  or 
the  scissors,  the  latter  operation  being  performed  with 
or  without  previous  ligature  of  the  lingual  arteries  in 
the  neck.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  fully  expose  the 
deeper  attachments  of  the  organ  through  the  compara- 
tively small  orifice  of  the  mouth.  To  obtain  more 
room  the  cheek  has  been  slit  up  in  one  procedure, 
while  the  lower  lip  and  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw 
have  been  divided  in  another. 

In  another  series  of  operations  the  tongue  has 
been  reached,  or  the  organ  has  been  fully  exposed,  by 
an  incision  made  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the 
inferior  maxilla,  More  recently  Kocher  has  exposed 
M«  toDgae  from  the  neck,  and  has  reached  it  by 

iaoiaion  caramencing  near  thfi  ear  and  loWnNiva^ 
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anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  as  far  aa 
the  hyoid  bone,  whence  it  turns  upwards  along  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle. 

In  the  removal  of  the  entire  organ,  the  following 
parts  are  of  necessity  divided:  The  frsenum,  the 
mucous  membrane  along  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  the 
glosso-epiglottic  folds,  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  hyo- 
glossus,  stylo-glossus,  palato-glossus  muscles,  the  few 
fibres  of  the  superior  and  inferior  linguales  muscles 
that  are  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone,  the  temiinal 
branches  of  the  gustatory,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  hypo- 
glossal nerves,  the  lingual  vessels,  and,  at  the  side  of 
the  tongue  near  its  base,  some  branches  of  the  ascend- 
ing phar3mgeal  artery,  and  of  the  tonsilar  branch  of 
the  facial  artery. 

Bleeding  from  the  stump  of  the  tongue,  after  re- 
moval, can  be  instantly  and  almost  entirely  arrested 
by  pressing  the  root  of  the  tongue  forwards  by  two 
fingers  passed  down  behind  it  into  the  pharvnx.  The 
lingual  arteries  as  they  lie  divided  in  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  are  difiicult  to  secure.  They  are  embedded  in 
muscle,  and  appear  to  be  peculiarly  brittle. 

When  both  linguals  have  been  ligatured  in  the 
neck  (through  the  hyo-glossus  muscle)  before  removing 
the  tongue,  bleeding  still  takes  place  from  the  dorsalis 
linguae  branches  of  the  lingual  and  from  small  bran- 
ches  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal  and  facial  arteries. 

The  palate. — The  arch  of  the  hard  palate  varies 
in  height  and  shape  in  different  individuals,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  the  arch  is  particularly  narrow  and 
high  in  congenital  idiots.  The  outline  of  this  arch  is 
of  some  moment  in  operations  upon  the  palate. 

Clell;  palate* — The  palate  is  often  the  seat  of  a 
congenital  cleft.     The  cleft  is  precisely  in  the  middle 
lina     It  may  involve  the  uvula  or  the  soft  ^lB.tA 
alone,  or  may  extend  forwards  and  invoWe  >3siei  "Nxkc^ 
palate  as  far  aa  the  alveolus.    If  it  exteuOL\>«^oTA  "Ok^a 
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alveoltjity  ihb  cleft  will  leave  tbe  middle  line  and  will 
follow  tlie  sature  between  the  saperior  maxillary  bone 
and  the  os  incigiviim,  appearing  iherefore  between  the 
imanor  and  canine  teetET  Sometimes  at  tlie  end  of  the 
cleft  the  appCTlip  18  fissured  (hare-lip).  Harelip  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare  in  the  middle  Une.  The  slit  usoally  oorre- 
vpondH  to  the  sature  just  named,  and  is  therefore  oppo- 
site the  interval  between  the  lateral  incisor  and  canine 
teeth.  Sometimes  the  cl^  in  Uie  palate  on  reaching  the 
alveolus  will  run  on  either  »de  ci  the  os  incisivum,  so 
that  that  bone  is  entirely  separated  from  the  superior 
maxilla,  Sudh  cases  are  associated  wiUi  double  hare- 
lip, and.  the  oa  indsivum  aj^ears  as  a  nodule  attached 
to  the  nose  and  suspended  in  the  ^ntre  of  the  gap. 
TIjc  Ixine  in  these  cases  contains,  as  a  rule,  the  germs 
only  of  tbe  central  incisors,  the  lateral  incisors  having 
been  lost  in  the  cleft  Hare-lip  very  commcmly  exists 
without  any  cleft  of  the  palate.  Except  in  very  rare 
instances,  a  cleft  of  the  hard  palate  will  not  exist  with- 
out a  cleft  of  the  soft.  In  some^capes  the  os  incisivum 
may  be  entirely  absent^  and  then  the  double  hare-lip 
that  exists  may  appear  as  a  large  median  gap  in  the 

JKj).  When  the  hard  palate  is  entirely  cleft  the  edges 
of  the  cleft  are  more  or  less  perpendicular,  whereas 
when  the  cleft  is  very  slight  as  regards  its  antero-pos- 
terior  length,  the  palate  tends  to  preserve  more  or 
less  of  its  normal  curve. 

The  buccal  cavity,  when  first  formed  in  the  foetus, 
exists  as  a  wide  cleft  in  the  face  bounded  above  by  the 
f  ronto-nasal  process,  at  the  sides  by  the  superior  maxil- 
lary processes,  and  below  by  the  first  visceral  arch, 
around  which  the  lower,  jaw  is  formed.  The  nasal 
and  buccal  cavities  are  one.  "  The  separation  of  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  strictly  so  called,  from  the  nasal 
foBS8B,  is  effected  by  the  development  of  the  palatal  or 

pi^rygo-palabal  proceases  of  the  maxillary  plate,  which, 
advancing  inwarda   from   the    two  BideB^  Tx^oeXi  «sA 
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coalesce  with  each  other  and  with  the  septum  descend- 
ing from  above  in  the  middle  line.  ,  ,  .  When  the 
union  of  the  opposite  parts  takes  place,  the  naso- 
palatine canal  is  left  as  the  vestige  of  the  previous 
tissures.  The  median  union  of  the  palate  begins  in 
front  about  the  eighth  week  in  the  human  embryo, 
and  reaches  the  back  part,  when  completed,  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  weeks  "  (Allen  Thomson,  in  Quain's 
"  Anatomy  "). 

In  this  way  the  hard  and  soft  palates  are  formed) 
and  the  upper  lip  completed  ;  and  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  hare-lip  and  cleft  palate  depend  simply 
upon  imperfect  clpsure  of  the  foetal  gap  between  the 
nasal  and  buccal  cavities. 

The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  hard 
palate  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  practically  one  with 
the  periosteum  covering  the  bones ;  and,  therefore,  m 
dissecting  up  this  membrane  the  bone  is  bared,  as  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  periosteum  cannot  be 
separated.  The  membrane  is  thin  in  the  middle  line, 
but  is  much  thicker  at  the  sides  near  the  alveoli,  the 
increased  thickness  depending  mainly  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  a  number  of  mucous  glands  beneath  the 
surface  layers,  such  glands  being  absent  in  the  middle 
line.  The  density  and  toughness  of  the  soft  covering 
of  the  hard  palate  render  it  very  easy  to  manipulate 
when  dissected  up  in  the  form  of  flaps  in  the  opera- 
tion for  the  cleft  palate. 

The  main  blood  supply  of  both  the  bones  of  the 
hard  palate  and  its  mucous  covering  is  derived  from 
the  descending  palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxil- 
lary artery.  This  vessel,  which  is  practically  the  only 
vessel  of  the  hard  palate,  emerges  from  the  posterior 
palatine  canal  near  the  junction  of  the  hard  palate 
with  the  soft,  and  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  last 
molar  tooth.  The  vessel  runs  torwarda  wcA  \\rw^x\^ 
to  end  at  the  anterior  palatine  canaV,  "Lta  ■^\3^a»^^ssQ&  ^ss\ 
J^4 
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the  palate  can  often  be  distinctly  felt.  In  dissecting  up 
muco-periosteal  flaps  from  the  hard  palate,  it  is  most 
in\portant  to  make  the  incision  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, close  to,  and  parallel  with,  the  alveolus,  so  that 
this  artery  may  be  included  in  the  flap  and  its  vitality 
therefore  not  be  endangered.  By  such  an  incision, 
also,  unnecessary  bleeding  is  avoided.  In  dissecting 
up  the  flap  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  artery 
runs  much  nearer  to  the  bone  than  to  the  mucous 
surface. 

The  soil;  palate  is  of  uniform  thickness,  its 
average  measurement  being  estimated  at  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  When  the  soft  palate  is  cleft,  the 
edges  of  the  fissure  are  approximated  during  swallow- 
ing by  the  uppermost  fibres  of  the  superior  constrictor. 
This  approximation  may  narrow  the  cleft  to  one-third 
or  one-half  of  its  previous  size.  The  muscles  that 
tend  to  widen  the  cleft  are,  in  the  main,  the  levator 
palati'and  tensor  palatL  It  is  necessary  that  these 
muscles  should  be  divided  before  attempting  to  close 
the  cleft  by  operation.  The  levator  palati  crosses  the 
palate  obliquely  from  above  downwards  and  inwards 
on  its  way  to  the  middle  line,  lying  nearer  to  the 
posterior  than  the  anterior  surface  of  the  velum.  The 
tensor  palati  turns  round  the  hamular  process,  and 
passes  to  the  middle  line  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direc- 
tion. The  hamular  process  can  be  felt  through  the 
soft  palate  just  behind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  last 
upper  molar  tooth.  There  are  three  principal  methods 
of  dividing  these  muscles :  (1)  Ferguson's :  A  small 
knife,  with  the  blade  at  right  angles  to  the  stem,  is 
passed  through  the  cleft,  and  is  made  to  divide  the 
levator  palati  by  an  incision  on  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  palate,  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  muscle. 
The  tensor  is  not  divided  in  this  procedure.  (2) 
Ihllock's :  A  thin  narrow  knife,  with  the  cutting 
ed^e  upwa.rd8,  is  introduced  into  the  soitT^a\a\ft  ^W^Wa 
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in  Eronc.  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  hainuUr  pioccsa. 
The  tendon  of  the  tensor  muscle  is  above  the  knife, 
and  is  cut  as  the  knife  is  pushed  upwards  and  inwards. 
The  knife  is  inserted  until  it«  |]oint  presents  at  the 
upper  ijurt  of  the  cleft     As  it  ia  being  withdrawn,  it 

_^_ is    made  to  cut  the    posterior 

surface  of  the  vehmi  to  a  siifii- 
oient  dpptli  to  divide  the  levator 
paiati  (Fig.  U).  (3)  Biyant's  : 
Here  the  palate  muscles  are 
divided  by  a  cut  with  the 
scissors  that  involves  the  (intire 
thickness  of  the  velum,  the  cut 
being  st  the  side  of  the  velum, 
and  nearly  parallel  with  the 
cleft. 

"  ■'  The  blood  supply  of  the  soft 

*^Sie"s^ft'pSM"'fram     Palate  is  derived  from  the  dCB- 
i»i™S'  cending  palatine  branch  of  the 

internal  maxillary  artery,  the 
ascending  pharyngeal  artery, 
and  the  ascending  palatine 
branch  of  the  fecial  artery.  The 
latter  vessel  reaches  the  velum 
by  following  the  levator  paiati  muscle,  and  must  be 
divided  in  the  section  made  of  this  muscle  in  the 
procedures  just  described. 

It  would  appear  that  the  nerve  supply  of  the 
levator  paiati  is  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory 
and  not  from  the  facial  or  fifth  nerve. 

The  pharynx  is  about  five  inches  in  length.  It 
ia  much  wider  from  aide  to  aide  than  from  before 
backwards.  Jt  is  widest  at  the  level  of  the  tip  of  the 
greater  cormia  of  the  hyoid  bone,  where  it  measures 
about  two  inches.  It  is  narrowest  where  it  joins  the 
gullet  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  ita  dA».ww.^t  \i«a 
'toeing  less    than   three-quavtera  oi  a.ti  vm3&.     '^^osj 
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pharynx  is  not  bo  largo  a  space  as  supposed,  for  it 
must  be  rem  em  tiered  that  during  life  it  is  viewed 
very  obliquely,  and  erroneous  actions  are  thus  formed 
of  its  antero- posterior  dimensiona.  The  distance  from 
the  arch  of  the  teeth  to  the  eominencement  of  the 
gullet  is  about  six  inches,  a  measurement  that  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  extracting  foreign  bodies.  Foreign 
bodies  passed  into  the  pharynx  are  most  apt  to  lodge 
at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  a  point  that,  in 
the  adult,  is  a  little  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger. 
The  history  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  pharynx  shows 
that  that  cavity  is  very  dilatable,  and  can  accommo- 
date for  some  time  large  substances.  Thus,  in  a  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Geoghegan,  a  man  of  sixty,  who  had 
for  months  some  trouble  in  his  throat  for  which  he 
could  not  account,  was  supposed  to  have  cancer.  On 
examination,  however,  a  plate  carrying  five  false 
teeth,  and  presenting  niches  for  five  natural  ones,  was 
found  embedded  in  the  pharynx,  where  it  had  been 
lodged  for  five  months.  The  plate  had  been  awallowed 
during  sleep  (Med.  Press,  1866),  In  the  Lancet  for 
1868  is  an  account  of  a  mutton  chop  that  became 
lodged  in  the  pharynx  of  a  gluttonous  individual. 
The  chop  pi-esented  the  ordinary  vertebral  segment  of 
bon^  together  with  one  and  a  half  inches  of  rib,  and 
was  "pretty  well  covered  with  meat."  Attempts  to 
remove  it  failed,  and  it  was  finally  vomited  up.  l>r. 
Hicks  (Lancet,  1SS4)  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
committed  suicide  by  cramming  one-half  a  square  yard 
of  coarse  calico  (belonging  to  her  night-dress)  into  her 
mouth  and  throat. 

The  walls  of  the  pharynx  are  in  relation  with  the 
base  of  the  skull,  and  with  the  upper  six  cervical 
vertebrse.  The  arch  of  the  atlas  is  almost  exactly  on  a 
line  with  the  hard  palate.  The  axis  is  on  a  line  with 
iJie  iree  edge  of  the  upper  t«eth.  The  termination 
of  the  pbMijux    corresponds    to  the  aixth  cervical 
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in  front,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  tlie  hamukr  pi-occss. 
The  tendon  of  the  tensor  muBcle  is  above  the  knife, 
and  ia  cut  as  the  knife  is  pusTied  upwards  and  inwards. 
The  knife  ia  inserted  until  its  point  presents  at  the 


upper  part  of  tl 


1  cleft. 


s  being  withdrawn,  it 
.  made  to  cut  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  vehmi  to  a  suffi- 
cient depth  to  divide  the  levator 
paJuti  (Fig.  U).  (3)  Biyanfs  : 
Here  the  palate  muscles  are 
divided  by  a  cut  with  the 
Bciasors  that  involves  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  velum,  the  cut 
being  at  the  side  of  the  velum, 
and  nearly  parallel  with  the 
cleft. 

The  blood  supply  of  the  soft 
palate  is  derived  from  the  des- 
cending palatine  branch  of  the 
internal  maxillary  artery,  the 
ascending  pharyngeal  artery, 
and  the  ascending  palatine 
branch  of  the  facial  artery.  The 
latter  vessel  reaches  the  velum 
by  following  the  levator  palati  muscle,  and  must  be 
divided  in  tlie  section  made  of  this  muscle  in  the 
procedures  just  described. 

It  would  appear  that  the  nerve  supply  of  the 
levator  palati  ia  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory 
and  not  from  the  facial  or  fifth  nerve. 

The  pbarynx  is  about  five  inches  in  length.  It 
is  much  wider  from  side  to  side  than  from  before 
backwards.  It  is  widest  at  the  level  of  the  tip  of  the 
greater  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone,  where  it  measures 
about  two  inches.  It  is  narrowest  where  it  joiwa  iW 
gullet  opposite  the  cricoid  cartWage,  ite  iSa.iRft'ufti '^•«'a 
being  less    than   three-quarters  ot   aa  vM?a.     TNi» 
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or  may  cause  severe  dyspnoea  by  interference  with  the 
larynx.  The  matter  may  discharge  itself  through  the 
mouth,  or  may  reach  the  neck  by  passing  behind  the 
gi'eat  vessels  and  the  parotid  gland,  presenting  ulti- 
mately beneath  or  at  one  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle. 

Many  structures  of  importance  are  in  relation  with 
the  lateral  walls  of  the  pharynx,  the  principal  being  the 
internal  carotid  artery,  the  vagus,  glosso-pharyngeal, 
and  hypoglossal  nerves.  The  internal  carotid  is  so 
close  to  the  pharynx  that  its  pulsations  may  be  felt 
by  the  finger  introduced  through  the  mouth.  These, 
and  other  deep  structures  in  the  neck,  may  be  wounded 
by  foreign  bodies,  that,  passing  in  at  the  mouth,  have 
been  thrust  through  the  pharynx  into  the  cervical 
tissues.  The  internal  jugular  vein  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  pharynx,  especially  at  its  upper  part  (Fig. 
13).  Langenbeck  has  three  times  extirpated  the  pha- 
rynx for  malignant  disease,  but  without  success.  He 
reaches  it  from  the  neck  through  an  incision,  that, 
beginning  below  the  jaw,  midway  between  the  sym- 
physis and  angle,  is  carried  over  the  great  cornu  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  ends  close  to  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
The  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid 
muscles  are  detached  from  the  hyoid  bone,  while  the 
omo-hyoid  muscle,  the  lingual,  facial,  and  superior 
thyroid  arteries,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  are 
divided. 

The  tonsil  is  lodged  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  palatine  arches.  It  is  in  relation  externally 
with  the  superior  constrictor  muscle,  and  corresponds, 
as  regards  the  surface,  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  enlarged  tonsil,  when 
it  is  the  subject  of  other  than  malignant  enlargement, 
can  ever  be  felt  externally.  When  hypertrophied,  the 
mass  tends  to  develop  towards  the  middle  line,  where 
no  resistance  is  encountered,  and  to  effect  but  Kttle 
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change  in  its  external  relations.  The  mass,  often  mis- 
taken  for  the  enlarged  tonsil  in  the  neck,  is  formed  of 
enlarged  glands,  situate  near  the  tip  of  the  great  cornu 
of  the  hyoid  bone.  These  glands  receive  the  tonsillar 
lymphatics,  and  are  almost  invariably  enlarged  in  all 
tonsil  affections.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many 
structures  are  interposed  between  the  tonsil  and  the 
skin,  and  as  the  hypertrophied  body  projects  freely 
into  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  one  would  not  expect  that 
it  could  be  readily. felt,  even  were  the  interposed 
tissues  less  extensive  than  they  are.  The  tonsil  is 
closely  enough  attached  to  the  pharyngeal  wall  to  be 
affected  by  the  movements  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles. 
Thus  it  is  moved  inwards  by  the  superior  con- 
strictor muscle  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  may 
be  drawn  outwards,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscle.  The  ease  with  which  a  tonsil  can 
be  reached  depends,  other  things  being  equal,  upon 
the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  withdrawn  by  the  stylo- 
pharyiigeus,  and  upon  the  development  of  the  anterior 
palatine  arch,  which,  to  some  extent,  hides  the  tonsil. 
A  child  with  a  prominent  anterior  palatine  arch,  con- 
taining a  well  developed  palato-glossus  muscle,  and 
with  a  vigorous  stylo-pharyngeus,  can  for  a  long  time 
elude  the  tonsil  guillotine. 

Deafness  is  often  complained  of  when  the  tonsil  is 
hypertrophied.  This  is  not  due  to  closure  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  by  the  direct  pressure  of  the  enlarged 
mass.  Such  pressure  is  anatomically  impossibla  The 
large  tonsil  may,  however,  affect  the  patency  of  the 
tube,  by  disturbing  the  soft  palate,  and  through  it  the 
tensor  palati  muscle,  which  is  much  concerned  in  keep- 
ing open  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  deafness  in  these 
cases  is  probably  due  rather  to  an  extension  of  the 
hjrpertrophic  process  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
tube  than  to  any  pressure  effects,  since  it  is  usually 
not  improved  until   some  time  after  the   tonsil  has 
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been  removed.  The  tonsil  tissue  is  for  the  most  part 
collected  around  a  number  of  recesses.  The  decom- 
position of  retained  epithelial  structures  within  those 
recesses  produces  the  foetid  breath  often  noticed  in 
cases  of  enlarged  tonsil,  and  probably  incites  the 
attacks  of  inflammation  to  which  such  tonsils  are 
liable. 

The  tonsil  is  very  vascular,  receiving  blood  from 
the  tonsillar  and  palatine  branches  of  the  facial 
artery,  from  the  descending  palatine  branch  of  the 
internal  maxillary,  from  the  dorsalis  linguae  of  the 
lingual  and  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal.  Hence  the 
operation  of  removing  the  tonsil  is  often  associated 
with  free  bleeding.  The  internal  carotid  artery  is  close 
to  the  pharynx,  but  is  some  way  behind  the  gland^ 
(Fig.  13).  The  vessel  is,  indeed,  about  four-fifths  of 
an  inch  posterior  to  that  body,  and  is  in  comparatively 
little  danger  of  being  wounded  when  the  tonsil  is  ex- 
cised. The  internal  jugular  vein  is  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  tonsiL  Of  important  cervical  struc- 
tures, the  nearest  to  the  tonsil  is  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve.  The  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  is  also  in 
close  relation  with  it.  Although  of  small  size,  bleed- 
ing from  this  vessel  has  proved  fatal,  as  the  following 
interesting  case,  reported  by  Mr.  Morrant  Baker,  will 
show :  A  man,  aged  23,  fell  when  drunk,  and  grazed 
his  throat  with  the  end  of  a  tobacco-pipe  he  was 
smoking  at  the  time.  He  thought  nothing  of  the 
accident.  In  two  days  he  came  to  the  hospital 
with  what  appeared  to  be  an  acutely  inflamed  tonsil. 
The  tonsil  was  punctured,  but  nothing  escaped  save  a 
little  blood.  Several  haemorrhages  occurred  from  the 
tonsil  wound,  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  accident 
one  inch  of  the  stem  of  a  clay  pipe  was  discovered 
deeply  embedded  in  the  glandular  substance.  It  was 
removed,  and  the  common  carotid  tied.  The  patient, 
Iiowever,    never    rallied    from   tlie   px^Vio^ia    &«set<i 
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hseraorrhages,  and  soon  died.  The  autopsy  showed 
that  the  stem  of  the  pipe,  which  had  not  been  missed 
by  the  patient,  had  divided  the  ascending  pharyn- 
geal artery  (St.  Bart.'s  Hosp.  Reports,  1876). 

The  tonsil  is  often  the  seat  of  Tnalignant  growths. 
Such  tumours  have  been  removed  through  the  mouth, 
but  are  more  conveniently  dealt  with  through  an  in- 
cision in  the  neck  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stenio- 
mastoid  (Oheever's  operation). 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE   NECK. 

Surface  anatomy;  bony  points.— The  hyoid 
bone  is  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra, 
while  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  opposite  the  sixth.  The 
upi)er  margin  of  the  sternum  is  on  a  level  with  the 
disc  between  the  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebrsB. 
(See  page  171.)  At  the  back  of  the  neck  there  is  a 
slight  depression  in  the  middle  line  which  descends 
from  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  lies  between  the 
prominences  formed  by  the  trapezius  and  complexus 
muscles  of  the  two  sides.  At  the  upper  part  of  this 
depression  the  spine  of  the  axis  can  be  made  out  on 
deep  pressure.  Below  this,  the  bony  ridge  formed  by 
the  spines  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical 
vertebrae  can  be  felt,  but  the  individual  spines  cannot 
usually  be  distinguished.  At  the  root  of  the  neck  the 
spinous  process  of  the  vertebra  prominens  is  generally 
very  obvious.  The  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  may 
be  felt  jnet  below  and  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  mastoid 
process.  By  deep  pressure  in  the  upper  ^t\»  ^1  ^^ 
supraoiaTioziJar  fossa,  the  transYexao  prcyieaa  ^i'i.  ^^ 
seventh  cervical  vertebra  can  \>e  dis^m^^^^*^-     ^^ 
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deep  pressure  be  made  over  the  line  of  the  carotid 
vessels  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  promi- 
nent anterior  tubercle  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
sixth  cervical  vertebra  can  be  felt.  This  is  known  as 
the  "  carotid  tubercle."  The  carotid  artery  lies  directly 
over  it,  and  in  ligaturing  that  vessel  some  surgeons 
make  important  use  of  this  tubercle  as  a  landmark.  If 
a  horizontal  section  of  the  neck,  in  a  muscular  subject, 
taken  about  the  level  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra, 
be  viewed,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  the 
body  of  the  vertebra  divided  will  lie  within  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  section. 

The  middle  line* — In  the  receding  angle  below 
the  chin  the  hyoid  bone  can  be  felt,  and  its  body  and 
greater  comua  well  made  out.  About  a  finger's 
breadth  below  it  is  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  details 
of  this  latter  are  readily  distinguished,  and  below  it 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  crico-thyroid  space,  and  trachea 
can  be  easily  recognised.  The  separate  rings  of  the 
trachea  cannot  be  felt.  The  trachea  is  less  easily  made 
out,  as  it  passes  down  the  neck.  As  it  descends  it 
takes  a  deeper  position,  and  at  the  upper  border  of 
the  sternum  lies  nearly  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
surface. 

The  rima  glottidis  corresponds  to  the  middle  of  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Unless  enlarged,  the  thyroid  gland  cannot  be  made 
out  with  certainty.  According  to  Mr.  Holden,  the 
pulse  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery  can  be  felt  at  its 
upper  and  anterior  part. 

The  anterior  jugular  veins  descend  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  line  upon  the  stemo- hyoid  muscles. 
They  commence  in  the  submaxillary  region,  pierce  the 
fascia  just  above  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  and, 
paasmg  behind  the  origin  of  the  stemo -mastoid 
muscle,  are  lost  to  view.  The  inferior  thyroid  veins 
lie  in  front  of  the  trachea,  below  t\ie  lst\mi\^ft. 
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The  side  of  tlie  neck. — Muscles,  The  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle,  especially  in  thin  subjects  and  when 
thrown  into  action,  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
neck.  The  anterior  border  of  the  muscle  is  very 
distinct.  The  posterior  border  is  less  prominent, 
especially  at  its  upper  part.  A  communicating  branch 
from  the  facial  vein  generally  runs  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  muscle  to  me§t  the  anterior  jugular  vein 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  The  interval  between 
the  sternal  and  clavicular  parts  of  the  muscle  is 
generally  well  marked.  If  a  needle  be  thrust  through 
this  interval,  quite  close  to  the  clavicle,  it  would  just 
touch  the  bifurcation  of  the  innominate  artery  on  the 
right  side  and  would  pierce  the  carotid  vessel  on  the 
left.  The  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle 
corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  mastoid  process 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  anterior 
belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  follows  an  oblique  line  drawn 
downwards  from  the  fore-part  of  the  hyoid  bone,  so  as 
to  cross  the  line  of  the  carotid  artery  opposite  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  The  posterior  belly  can  be  made 
out  in  thin  necks,  especially  when  in  action,  running 
nearly  parallel  with  and  just  above  the  clavicle. 
Although  not  taking  quite  the  same  direction,  yet  the 
posterior  borders  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  anterior 
scalene  muscles  practically  correspond  to  one  another. 

Vessels. — ^The  common  carotid  artery  is  represented 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  stemo-clavicular  joint  to  a 
point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process.  The  vessel  bifurcates  at  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  omo-hyoid 
crosses  it  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  at  about 
the  same  level  the  art-ery  is  crossed  by  the  middle 
thyroid  vein.  The  line  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  is 
just  external  to  that  for  the  main.  a.tt«t:^.  *Y!»aa 
superior  thyroid  artery  comes  off  ^xxat  \i^o^  ^JJaa  ^^a^» 
eornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,   and    curves  iox^«c^^   «xA 
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downwards  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
The  lingual  arises  opposite  the  tip  of  the  great  comu, 
and  runs  just  above  that  process  on  its  "v^ay  to  the 
tongue.  The  facial  artery  is  very  tortuous,  but  its 
general  course  in  the  neck  is  represented  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  jaw  to  a  point  just  above  the  tip 
of  the  great  comu,  while  .the  occipital  follows  a  line 
that  starts  from  the  latter  point  and  runs  across  the 
base  of  the  mastoid  process. 

The  external  jugular  vein  follows  a  line  drawn 
from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicla 

The  subclavian  artery  describes  a  curve  at  the  base 
of  the  posterior  triangle.  One  end  of  the  curve 
corresponds  to  the  stemo-clavicular  joint,  the  other 
end  to  the  centre  of  the  claviclej  the  summit  of  the 
curve  rising  to  a  point  about  half  an  inch  above  that 
bone.  In  the  angle  between  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  and  the  clavicle  the  pulsations  of 
the  artery  may  be  felt.  Just  above  the  bone  the 
artery  may  be  compressed  against  the  first  rib.  The 
compression  is  most  easily  applied  when  the  arm  is 
well  drawn  down,  and  the  direction  of  the  pressure 
should  be  downwards  and  inwards. 

The  subclavian  vein  lies  below  the  artery,  and  is 
entirely  under  cover  of  the  clavicle. 

The  suprascapular  and  transverse  cervical  arteries 
run  parallel  with  the  clavicle,  the  former  quite  behind 
the  bone,  the  latter  just  above  it.  The  pulsations  of 
the  latter  vessel  can  generally  be  felt. 

Nerves. — The  position  of  the  chief  superficial 
nerves  of  the  neck  may  be  fairly  indicated  by  six 
lines,  all  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  A  line  drawn  forwards 
from  this  spot  so  as  to  cross  the  sterno-mastoid  at 
right  angles  to  its  long  axis,  corresponds  to  the  super- 
ficial cervical  nerva     A  second  line  drawn  up  across 
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the  muscle  to  the  back  of  the  pinna,  so  as  to  run 
paraUel  with  the  eirtemal  jugular  vein,  corresponds  to 
the  great  auricular  nerve ;  and  a  third  line,  running 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  to  the  scalp  marks  the  course  of  the  smaU 
occipital  nerve.  These  lines,  continued  downwards,  so 
as  to  cross  the  sternum,  the  middle  of  the  clavicle, 
and  the  acromion,  will  indicate  respectively  the  supra- 
sternal, supraclavicular,  and  supra-acromial  nerves. 

The  spinal  accessory  nerve  reaches  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  at  a  point  about 
one  inch  below  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process.  It 
emerges  from  beneath  that  muscle  about  the  middle 
of  its  posterior  border,  crosses  the  posterior  triangle, 
and  passes  beneath  the  edge  of  the  trapezius  at  a  spot 
on  a  level  with  the  spine  of  the  vertebra  prominens. 

The  phrenic  nerve  commences  deeply  at  the  side 
of  the  neck,  about  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and 
runs  downwards  to  a  point  behind  the  sternal  end  of 
the  clavicla  About  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage 
it  lies  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid  (which  covers  it 
wholly  in  the  neck)  about  midway  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  borders  of  the  muscle.  The  brachial 
plexus  can  be  felt,  and  even  seen  in  very  thin  sub- 
jects. Its  upper  limits  may  be  represented  by  a  line 
drawn  across  the  side  of  the  neck  from  a  point  about 
opposite  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  to  a  spot  a  little  ex- 
ternal to  the  centre  of  the  clavicle. 

The  neck. — The  skin  in  the  submaxillary  region 
is  lax  and  thin,  and  is  often  found  of  considerable 
value  for  making  flaps  in  plastic  operations  about  the 
mouth.  The  platysma  myoides  is  closely  connected 
with  the  skin,  and  to  its  action  is  due  the  tuming-in 
of  the  edges  of  such  wounds  as  are  athwart  the  lino 
of  direction  of  the  tnuscle.  The  amount  of  subcu- 
taneous fat  in  the  cervical  region  varies  in  difleretnt 
(larta    In  the  suprahyoid  region  it  is  apt  to  undev^ 
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extensive  deyelopment.,  producing  the  diffused  lipoma 
known,  aa  "  double-cldn." 

The  akin  over  the  najie  of  the  neck  is  very  douso 
and  adherent,  and  these  two  circumstiiiLcea,  in  addition 
to  the  free  nei've-supply  of  the  parts,  eerves  to  explain 
the  severe  pain  that  often  accouipaniea  inflammation 
in  this  region.  Common,  carbuncle  is  very  commonly 
met  with  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  in  the  middle  Una 
Wliy  it  especially  aelecta  this  spot  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  'lh\^  region  has 
no  very  extensive  blood  supply,  that  the  middle  line 
of  the  body  is  in  all  parts  of  comparatively  slight 
vascularity,  and  that  at  the  nape  of  the  neck 
covered  and  uncovered  parte  of  the  body  meet,  bo 
that  the  spot  is  liable  to  considerable  fluctuations 
of  temperature.  Setons  and  issues  were,  in  less 
recent  times,  often  applied  to  the  dense  int^uments 
at  the  back  of  the  neck,  just  below  the  occiput. 
These  measures  were  accredited  with  not  infrequently 
producing  tetanus,  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  probable 
that  the  nerve  irritation  started  in  the  great  oucipital 

When  the  sterno-nmstoid  muscle  of  one  side  is 
rigidly  contracted,  either  from  paralysis  of  the  opposite 
muscle  or  from  spasmodic  contraction,  or  from  some 
congenital  defect,  tlie  condition  known  as  wry-neck  is 
prmiuced.  The  position  of  the  bead  in  wry-neck 
iilustratea  precisely  the  effect  of  the  sterno -mastoid 
when  in  full  action.  The  head  is  bent  a  little 
forwards,  the  chin  ia  turned  towards  the  souoil 
aide,  and  the  ear  on  the  affected  side  leans  towards 
the  stomo  -  clavicular  joint.  In  many  cases  the 
trapezius  and  scalene  muscles  are  also  affected. 
Spasmodic  contraction,  of  the  muscle  may  be  due 
to  reflex  irritation.  Thus,  it  has  accompanied  inflam- 
niatjon  oi  the  cervical  glands  in  the  posterior  triangla 
Saoh  inffawmation  has  irritated  some  bianctaa  of  the 
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cervical  plexus,  and  the  sterno -mastoid  muscle, 
although  it  is  supplied  mainly  by  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve,  receives  a  nerve  from  that  plexus  (viz.,  from 
the  second  cervical).  The  course  of  the  reflex  dis- 
turbance in  such  cases  is  therefore  not  difficult  to 
follow.  A  like  contraction  has  also  been  produced 
by  direct  irritation  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  in 
cases  of  disease  of  the  first  two  cervical  vertebras. 
For  the  relief  of  some  forms  of  wry-neck,  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  is  divided  subcutaneously,  as  in  an 
ordinary  tenotomy  operation,  about  half-an-inch  above 
its  attsichment  to  the  sternum  and  clavicle.  Two 
structures  stand  considerable  risk  of  being  wounded 
in  thie  operation,  viz.,  the  external  jugular  vein  lying 
near  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle,  and  the  ante- 
rior jugular  which  follows  its  anterior  border,  and 
passes  behind  the  muscle,  just  above  the  clavicle,  to 
terminate  in  the  first-named  vein.  With  common 
care,  there  should  be  no  risk  of  wounding  the  great 
vessels  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 

There  is  a  curious  congenital  tumour,  or  indura- 
tion, sometimes  met  with  in  this  muscle  in  the  newly 
bom.  It  is  usually  ascribed  to  syphilis,  but,  in  most 
cases,  is  probably  due  to  some  tearing  of  the  muscle 
fibres  during  the  process  of  delivery. 

The  cervical  fascia. — The  layers  of  fascia  that 
occupy  the  neck,  and  that  are  known  collectively  as 
the  deep  cervical  fascia,  are  dense  structures,  having  a 
somewhat  complex  arrangement  and  a  great  amount 
of  importance  from  a  surgical  point  of  view.  This 
fascia  limits  the  growth  of  cervical  tumours  and 
abscesses,  and  modifies  the  direction  of  their  progress, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  its  effect  in  this  matter  is 
quite  so  definite  as  is  usually  maintained.  It  is  true 
i^at  deep-seated  cervical  abscesses  are  often  found  to 
follow  just  such  a  course  as  the  arraT\g|eiTSi'ew\.  ^^  ^3wfe. 
iascise  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  \?\vV\ft^  otl  VX\<fe  Q^K^osst 
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hand,  instances  are  by  no  means  uncommon  where  the 
abscess  or  growth  appears  to  ignore  these  membranes 
and  adopt  a  course  of  its  own. 

The  deep  cervical  fascia  may  be  divided  into  (a) 
the  superficial  layer,  and  (6)  the  deeper  processes, 
(a)  The  superficial  layer  forms  a  complete  investment 
for  the  neck,  and  covers  in  all  the  cervical  structures, 
excepting  the  platysma  and  some  superficial  veins  and 
nerves,  with  the  completeness  of  a  perfectly-fitting 
cravat.  It  commences  behind  at  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebra,  and,  having  invested  the  trapezius 
muscle,  starts,  at  the  anterior  border  of  that  muscle, 
as  a  single  layer,  to  cross  the  posterior  triangle.  Ar- 
riving at  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle,  it  splits,  to  enclose  that  structure,  appearing 
again  as  a  single  layer  at  the  anterior  border  of  the 
muscle,  from  whence  it  passes  to  the  middle  line  of 
the  neck  to  join  the  fascia  of  the  opposite  side, 
entirely  covering  in  on  its  way  the  anterior  triangle. 
The  part  that  occupies  the  posterior  triangle  is 
attached  above  to  the  mastoid  process  and  superior 
curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  below  to  the 
clavicle,  so  that  the  space  is  completely  closed  in  by 
the  fascia  in  all  parts,  although,  just  above  the 
clavicle,  it  is  pierced  by  the  external  jugular  vein  on 
its  way  to  the  deeper  trunks.  Over  the  anterior 
triangl§,  the  fascia  is  attached  above  to  the  border  of 
the  lower  jaw.  Behind  that  bone  it  passes  over 
the  parotid  gland  to  the  zygoma,  forming  the  parotid 
fascia,  while  a  deeper  layer  passes  beneath  the  gland 
(between  it  and  its  submaxillary  colleague),  to  be 
attached  to  points  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  is  from 
this  deeper  part  that  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament  is 
developed.  In  front  the  fascia  is  -attached  to  the 
hjoid  bone,  and  just  below  the  thyroid  body  it 
divides  into  two  Jayers  again,  one  to  be  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  sternum,  and  tiie  ot\xet  to  ^;^ve^  \»^, 
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Both  these  layers  He  in  front  of  the  depressors  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  they  form  between  them  a  little 
space  (which  extends  so  far- laterally  as  to  enclose  the 
sternal  head  of  the  stemo-mastoid),  the  widest  part  of 
which  is'below,  and  which  there  corresponds  in  width 


^wia^St 
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to  the  thickness  of  the  sternum.  It  will  be  perceived 
that,  in  dividing  the  sternal  head  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  the  operation  is  performed  within  this  little 
chamber  formed  by  the  two  layers  just  named,  and  it 
is  well  to  note  that  the  anterior  jugular  vein  also 
occupies  this  chamber  on  its  way  to  tVve  ft•»ift■^^a^^. 
jugular  trant.  This  superficial  lajet  (A  ^iliift  l^awa-i 
considered  generally,  would  oppose  in  «i!i.  -^wrtja  -awJ 
x~4  ' 
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progress  of  abscesses  or  growths  towards  the  surface, 
and  would  encourage  or  compel  them  to  take  a  deeper 
position. 

(h)  The  deeper  processes.  (1)  From  the  super- 
ficial layer,  a  process  comes  off  near  the  anterior 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  which,  passing 
beneath  the  depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone,  invests 
the  thyroid  body  and  front  of  the  trachea,  and 
passes  down,  in  front  of  that  tube  and  of  the 
large  vessels,  to  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericar- 
dium. (2)  The  prevertebral  fascia  is  a  layer  that 
descends  on  the  prevertebral  muscles  behind  the 
pharynx  and  gullet.  It  ii^  attached  above  to  the  base 
of  the  skull,  and,  below,  descends  into  the  thorax, 
behind  the  oesophagus.  Laterally,  it  joins  the  carotid 
sheath,  and  is  then  prolonged  outwards  and  down^ 
wards  over  the  scalene  muscles,  the  brachial  plexus, 
and  subclavian  vessels.  It  follows  these  vessels 
beneath  the  clavicle,  where  it  forms  the  axillary 
sheath,  and  becomes  connected  with  the  under  surface 
of  the  costo-coracoid  membrane.  (3)  The  sheath  of 
the  carotid  artery  and  its  accompanying  vein  and 
nerve  are  derived  in  part  from  fascia  No.  1,  and  in 
part  from  fascia  No.  2. 

The  effects  of  this  disposition  of  the  fascia  may  be 
illustrated  by  noting  the  course  probably  taken  by 
cervical  abscesses  in  various  positions.  (1)  An  abscess 
in  the  posterior  triangle  wiU  be  bounded  towards  the 
surface  by  the  superficial  layer  of  fascia.  Towards 
the  floor,  or  deep  part,  of  the  triangle  it  will  be 
bounded  by  the  lateral  portion  of  fascia  No.  2.  The 
abscess  may  extend  some  way  under  the  clavicle  until 
arrested  by  the  union  of  the  costo-coracoid  membrane 
with  fascia  No.  2.  It  would  readily  extend  under  the 
edge  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  and  could  pass  beneath 
the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  and  carotid  artery  to  the 
anterior  and  deeper  parts  of  tbe  neck.  \^^  Jkix^^^eaa 
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in  the  anterior  triangle  in  front  of  the  depressors  ot' 
the  hyoid  bone  would  probably  come  forward,  owing 
to  the  thinness  of  the  fascia  in  front  of  it;  but,  if 
pent  up,  it  would  tend  to  progress  towards  the 
anterior  mediastinum,  or  into  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
neck  in  front  of  the  carotid  vessels.  (3)  An  abscess 
behind  the  hyoid  depressors  and  about  the  trachea  or 
thyroid  body,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
carotid  vessels  (an  abscess  situate,  in  fact,  between 
the  deep  fasciae  Nos.  1  and  2)  would  £nd  itself  in 
a  narrow  strait,  and,  after  pressing  much  upon 
adjacent  parts,  would  most  readily  spread  down- 
wards into  the  mediastinum.  (4)  An  abscess  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  spine,  and  beneath  the  deep 
fascia  No.  2,  might  extend  down  into  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  or  move  towards  the  posterior  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  neck,  following  the  brachial 
plexus,  and  so  reach  the  posterior  triangle,  or  even 
the  axilla. 

In  many  cases  a  cervical  abscess  has  burst  into  the 
gullet,  or  trachea,  and  even  into  the  pleura.  In  some 
instances  the  great  vessels  have  been  opened  up.  In 
one  remarkable  case  reported  by  Mr.  Savory  (Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  -1881),  not  only  was  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  common  carotid  artery  destroyed  by 
the  abscess,  but  also  a  still  larger  portion  of  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  and  a  large  part  of  the  vagus 
nerve.  This,  and  like  examples  of  the  destructive 
action  of  some  cervical  abscesses,  depend,  no  doubt, 
upon  the  unyielding  character  of  the  cervical  fascia, 
which  hems  in  the  pus  on  all  sides,  and  drives  it 
to  resort  to  desperate  measures  to  effect  an  escape. 
"  It  is  noteworthy,"  remarks  Mr.  Jacobson,  "  that 
communications  between  abscesses  and  deep  vessels 
have  usually  taken  place  beneath  two  of- the  stron^j^^ 
f ascisB  in  the  body,  the  deep  cervic«i\.  i-a&^^s*.  ^xv^  ^^ 
iaaciA  lata. "  (Hilton's  «  Rest  and  ■Pam"^. 
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Tlie  apex  ol  (lie  lang^  extends  into  the  neck, 
and  reaches  a  point  from  one  to  two  inches  above  the 
anterior  end  of  the  first  rib.  It  lies  behind  the  clavicle, 
anterior  scalene  muscle,  and  subclavian  vessels.  The 
right  lung  commonly  extends  higher  up  than  the 
lett. 

The  pleura  has  been  opened  in  careless  operations 
on  the  subclavian  artery,  and  has  also  been  torn  in 
dragging  deep-seated  *tumours  from  the  base  of  the 
neck.  The  pleura  and  lung  have  been  wounded  in 
stabs  of  the  neck  and  by  fragments  of  bone  in  severe 
fractures  of  the  clavicle.  Cervical  abscesses  have  opened 
into  the  pleura,  and,  apart  from  this,  pleurisy  has  fol- 
lowed inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  at  the  root  of 
the  neck. 

Hernia  of  the  lung  into  the  neck  has  occurred 
during  violent  coughing,  an  appreciable  tumour  being 
produced  (Dr.  Knox^  Lancety  vol.  i. ;  1885). 

Cervical  ribs. — These  structures  have  led  to 
many  errors  in  diagnosis,  have  been  mistaken  for  ex- 
ostoses, and  where  the  subclavian  artery  is  carried 
over  them  have  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism.  They 
are  met  with  at  all  ages  and  in  both  sexes,  and  repre- 
sent the  cervical  ribs  of  lower  mammals.  As  a  rule, 
one  such  rib  is  found  on  either  side  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra;  sometimes  it  is  movable,  sometimes 
it  is  ankylosed  to  the  vertebra  and  its  transverse 
process.  It  may  be  very  short,  and  represented  only 
by  a  head,  neck,  and  tubercle.  Such  forms  have  been 
mistaken  for  exostoses.  It  may  be  long,  and  may  then 
end  free,  or  be  joined  to  the  first  rib,  or  the  first 
costal  cartilage  by  ligament,  or  even  by  cartilage. 
In  such  instances  the  subclavian  artery  passes  over 
the  cervical  rib,  and  its  distinct  pulsation  under  such 
circumstances  has  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism. 
To  the  longer  cervical  ribs  the  scalenus  anticus,  and 
possibly  the  scalenus  medius,  may  be  attached. 
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In  thin  subjects  the  rib  forms  a  distinct  projection 
in  the  neck. 

€nt  throat  and  TFonnds  of  the  neck.— The 
skin  of  the  neck  is  so  elastic  and  mobile  that  it  is 
readily  thrown  into  folds  when  a  knife,  and  especially 
a  blunt  knife,  is  drawn  across  it.  Thus,  in  cases 
of  cut  throat  several  distinct  skin  cuts  may  be  found 
that  were  all  produced  by  one  movement  of  the  knife. 
The  wound  in  cut  throat,  whether  suicidal  or  homi- 
cidal, most  frequently  involves  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane,  next  in  frequency  the  trachea,  and  then 
the  thyroid  cartilage. 

1.  If  the  wound  be  above  the  hyoid  bone  the 
following  parts  may  be  cut :  Anterior  jugular  vein ; 
anterior  belly  of  digastric ;  mylo-hyoid,  genio-hyoid, 
genio-hyo-glossus,  and  hyo-glossus  muscles  ;  the  lingual 
artery  ;  branches  of  the  facial  artery ;  the  hypoglossal 
and  gustatory  nerves ;  the  submaxillary  gland.  The 
substance  of  the  tongue  may  be  cut,  and  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  freely  opened.  In  any  case  where  the 
attachments  of  the  tongue  are  divided  the  organ  is 
apt  to  fall  back  upon  the  larynx  and  produce  suffocar 
tion. 

2.  If  the  wound  be  across  the  thyro-hyoid  space 
the  following  may  be  the  parts  cut :  Anterior  jugular 
vein ;  stemo-hyoid,  thyro-hyoid,  omo-hyoid  muscles  ; 
thyro-hyoid  membrane;  inferior  constrictor;  superior 
laryngeal  nerve;  superior  thyroid  artery;  and  if 
near  hyoid  bone  the  trunk  of  the  lingual  artery  may 
be  cut.  The  pharynx  would  be  opened  in  a  deep 
wound,  and  the  epiglottis  divided  near  its  base. 
Division  of  the  epiglottis  in  wounds  in  this  situation 
is  always  a  serious  complication. 

3.  If  the  wound  involve  the  trachea  the  following 
may  be  the  parts  cut :  Anterior  jugular  vein ;  sterno- 
hyoid, stemo-thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid  muscles ;  part  of 
siemo-mastoid ;   thyroid  gland ;  superior  and  inferior 
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thyroid  arteries ;  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thyroid 
veins ;  recurrent  nerves  and  the  gullet. 

In  wounds  of  the  neck  the  great  vessels  often 
escape  in  a  marvellous  manner.  They  are  protected 
in  part  by  the  depth  at  which  they  are  situated,  and 
in  part  by  their  great  mobility,  lying  as  they  do  in  an 
atmosphere  of  loose  connective  tissue.  Dieffenbacli 
relates  a  case  of  cut  throat  in  which  both  gullet  and 
trachea  were  divided  without  any  damage  to  the 
great  vessels.  In  cut  throat  the  vessels  are  greatly 
protected  by  the  projecting  thyroid  cartilage  above, 
and  by  the  contracting  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscles 
below.  Deep  gashes  made  across  the  crico-thyroid 
space,  or  through  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea, 
reach  the  great  vessels  more  easily  than  would  wounds 
made  with  equal  force  in  any  other  part  of  the 
neck. 

In  some  cases  of  gunshot  wound  the  vessels  seem 
to  have  been  actually  pushed  aside,  and  to  have  owed 
their  safety  to  their  mobility.  Thus,  in  a  case 
reported  by  Longmore,  the  bullet  passed  entirely 
through  the  neck  from  one  side  to  the  other.  It 
passed  through  the  gullet,  damaged  the  posterior  part 
of  the  larynx,  but  left  the  great  vessels  intact.  In 
another  recorded  case  a  boy  fell  upon  the  point  of  a 
walking-stick.  The  end  of  the  stick  passed  entirely 
through  the  neck  from  side  to  side,  entering  in  front 
of  one  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  emerging  through 
the  substance  of  the  opposite  one.  It  probably  passed 
between  the  pharynx  and  the  spine.  The  boy,  who 
left  the  hospital  well  in  eighteen  days,  owed  his  safety 
to  the  laxity  of  the  cervical  connective  tissue,  and  to 
the  mobility  of  the  main  structures  in  the  neck. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  wounds  of  the 
neck  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  most  important 
part  of  the  spinal  cord  can  be  reached  from  behind, 
through  the  gap  between  the  atlas  and  axis.      In  this 
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situation  the  cord  has  been  divided  by  one  stab  of  a 
knife,  the  instrument  entering  between  the  two  bones. 
Langier  gives  some  ingenious  cases  of  infanticide 
where  the  lethal  weapon  was  merely  a  long  needle. 
The  needle  was  introduced  into  the  spinal  canal 
between  the  atlas  and  axis,  and  the  cord  readily  cut 
across. 

Wounds  at  the  side  of  the  neck  have  divided 
considerable  portions  of  the  brachial  plexus  without 
involving  other  structures. 

The  hyoid  bone  may  be  broken  by  direct 
violence,  as  from  blows,  or  in  the  act  of  throttling. 
It  is  sometimes  found  broken  in  those  who  have  been 
hanged.  The  fracture  may  involve  th^  body  of  the 
bone,  but  more  usually  the  greater  comu  is  found 
broken  off.  In  the  New  York  Medical  Record  (1882) 
is  the  report  of  the  case  of  a  man  who  felt  something 
snap  under  his  chin  while  yawning.  On  examination 
the  hyoid  bone  was  found  to  be  fractured.  The  bone 
was  also  found  broken  in  a  patient  who  threw  her 
head  violently  backwards  to  save  herself  from  falling 
(Hamilton).  The  fracture  is  associated  with  great 
difficulty  and  pain  in  speaking,  in  moving  the  tongue, 
in  opening  the  mouth,  and  in  swallowing,  symptoms 
that  may  be  readily  understood.  A  bursa  lies  be- 
tween the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  and  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  may,  when  enlarged, 
form  one  of  the  cystic  tumours  of  the  neck. 

The  larynx  and  trachea. — ^The  position  of  the 
larynx  in  the  neck  is  influenced  by  age.  In  the  adult 
the  cricoid  cartilage  reaches  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
sixth  cervical  vertebra.  In  a  child  of  three  months 
it  reaches  the  lower  border  of  the  fourth  cervical,  and 
in  a  child  of  six  years  the  lower  border  of  the  fifth 
vertebra.  At  puberty  it  attains  the  adult  position. 
The  upper  end  of  the  epiglottis  in  the  adult  is  opposite 
the  lower  ].>order  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra.      la  « 
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child  of  three  months  it  reaches  the  lower  border  of 
the  atlas,  and  at  six  years  the  lower  border  of  the 
axis  (Symington).  With  the  laryngoscope  the  follow- 
ing parts  may  be  made  out :  The  base  of  the  tongue 
and  glosso-epiglottic  ligaments ;  the  superior  apeiture 
of  the  larynx,  presenting  in  front  the  epiglottis,  at  the 
sides  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  (in  which  are  two 
rounded  eminences  corresponding  to  the  comicula  and 
cuneiform  cartilages),  and  at  the  back  the  arytenoid 
commissure  of  mucous  membrana  Deeply  down  can 
be  seen  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords,  the  ventricle, 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  a  little  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  and  more  or  less  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
trachea.  If  the  glottis  be  very  fully  dilated  the  open- 
ings of  the  two  bronchi  may  be  dimly  seen. 

The  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  arytenoid,  are  in,  structure  hyaline, 
as  are  the  costal  cartilages.  Like  the  last-named,  they 
are  liable  to  become  more  or  less  ossified  as  life  ad- 
vances. Ossification  commences  in  the  thyroid  and 
cricoid  cartilages  at  about  the  age  of  20,  and  in  either 
cartilage  the  process  commences  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
crico-thyroid  joint.  The  arytenoid  ossifies  later. 
Ossification  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages  is  more  marked 
in  males  than  in  females.  The  larger  cartilages  are 
liable  to  be  fractured  by  violence,  as  by  blows,  throt- 
tling, etc.  The  thyroid  is  the  one  most  frequently 
broken,  and  usually  in  the  median  line. 

The  rima  glottidis  is  the  aperture  between  the 
true  vocal  cords  in  front  and  the  bases  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  behind.  It  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  larynx,  and  it  is  well  to  be  familiar 
with  its  proportions  in  reference  to  the  entrance  of 
foreign  bodies,  and  the  introduction  of  instruments. 
In  the  adult  male  the  rima  measures  nearly  one  inch 
(11  lines)  from  before  backwards  ;  from  side  to  side, 
at  its  widest  part^  it  measures  about  one-third  of  the 
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length;  this  diameter  may  be  increased  to  one-half 
of  the  length  in  extreme  dilatation.  In  the  female 
and  in  the  male  before  puberty  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  is  from  8  to  9  lines. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  varies 
in  thickness  in  different  parts,  and  in  the  amonnt  of 
its  submucous  tissue.  The  membrane  is  thickest,  and 
the  submucous  tissue  most  abundant,  in  the  following 
parts,  taken  in  order  of  degree  :  The  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  folds,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
ventricle,  the  false  cords,  and  the  laryngeal  aspect  of 
the  epiglottis.  These  are  the  parts  that  become 
most  congested  and  swollen  in  acute  laryngitis ;  and 
the  serious  condition  known  as  oedema  of  the  glottis 
depends  mainly  upon  effusion  into  the  lax  submucous 
tissue  in  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds.  The  affection 
known  as  "clergyman's  sore-throat"  has  an  interesting 
anatomical  basis.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx  is  well  provided  with  mucous  glands,  whose 
function  it  is  to  keep  moist  the  parts  concerned  in 
phonation.  When  an  individual  speaks  aloud  for  a 
long  while  the  lining  of  the  larynx  tends  to  become 
dry,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  cold  air  that 
is  drawn  in  directly  through  the  mouth.  To  still  keep 
these  parts  moist  the  mucous  glands  have  to  exhibit 
increased  energy,  and  in  those  who  speak  much  in 
public  the  glands  may  in  time  become  so  over-worked 
as  to  inflame.  It  is  the  inflammation  of  these  glands 
that  constitutes  the  present  affection.  The  glands  are 
not  distributed  equally  over  all  parts  of  the  larynx, 
but  are  most  numerous  in  the  membrane  covering 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  parts  immediately  about 
them,  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  interior  of 
the  ventricle.  It  is  in  these  parts,  therefore,  that  the 
changes  in  chronic  glandular  laryngitis,  or  dysphonia 
olericorum,  are  most  marked, 

Excision  of  tbe  larynx* — The  entire  larynx 
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has  been  removed  for  carcinomatous  disease,  but  the 
operation,  although  not  immediately  fatal,  has  not 
been  followed  by  very  satisfactory  results.  It  is 
removed  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  Ime.  In 
this  incision  are  divided  the  platysma,  the  fascia,  and 
the  anterior  jugular  vein.  The  larynx  is  separated 
from  its  connections,  the  following  structures  being 
divided  :  sterno-thyroid,  thyro-hyoid,  stylo-pharyngeus, 
palato-pharyngeus,  and  inferior  constrictor  muscles, 
laryngeal  branches  of  superior  and  inferior  thyroid 
arteries,  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  hyo- 
epiglottic  and  glosso-epiglottic  ligaments.  The  larynx 
is  then  separated  from  the  trachea,  and  is 'dissected  oflf 
from  below  up.  In  separating  the  gullet  and  pharynx 
there  is  great  risk  ol  "button-holing"  the  former 
tube. 

Tracheotomy  and  laryng^otomy. — The  trachea 
is  about  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  from 
three-quarters  to  one  inch  in  itff  extreme  width. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  very  lax  con- 
nective tissue,  which  allows  a  considerable  degree 
of  mobility  to  the  tube.  The  mobility  of  the 
trachea  is  greater  in  children  than  in  adults,  and 
adds  much  to  the  difficulties  of  tracheotomy.  In 
this  procedure  the  windpipe  is  opened  in  the  middle 
line  by  cutting  two  or  three  of  its  rings  above, 
below,  or  through  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
Since  the  trachea,  as  it  descends,  lies  farther  from  the 
surface,  and  comes  in  relation  with  more  and  more 
important  structures,  it  is  obvious  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  higher  in  the  neck  the  operation  can 
be  done  the  better.  The  length  of  trachea  in  the 
neck  is  not  so  considerable  as  may  at  first  appear, 
and,  according  to  Holden,  not  more  than  some  7  or  8 
of  the  tracheal  rings  (which  number  16  to  20  in  all) 
are  usually  to  be  found  above  the  sternum.  The 
distance  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  sternal 
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notch  varies  greatly,  and  depends  upon  the  length  of 
the  neck,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  position  of 
the  head.  If  2  inches  of  trachea  are  exposed  above 
the  sternum  when  the  head  rests  easily  upon  the 
spine,  then  in  full  extension  of  the  head  some  \  of 
an  inch  more  of  the  windpipe  will,  as  it  were,  be 
drawn  up  into  the  neck.  According  to  Tillaux,  the 
average  full  distance  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
the  sternum  is,  in  the  adult,  about  2|  inches  (7  cm.). 
The  full  distance  in  a  child  between  three  and  five 
years  is  about  1^  inches  (4  cm.),  in  a  child  between 
six  and  seven  about  2  inches  (5  cm.),  and  in  children 
between  eight  and  ten  years  about  2J  inches  (6  cm.). 
As  may  be  imagined,  the  dimensions  of  the  trachea 
on  section  vary  greatly  at  diflferent  ages,  and  even  in 
different  individuals  of  the  same  age.  This  leads  to 
the  question  as  to  the  proper  diameter  of  tracheotomy 
tubes.  Guersant,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to 
this  matter,  says  that  the  diameter  of  the  tubes  should 
run  from  6  mm.  to  15  mm.*  The  tubes  with  a 
diameter  of  from  12  mm.  to  15  mm.  are  for  adults. 
The  tubes  below  12  mm.  are  for  children,  and  are 
divided  into  four  sets. 

No.  2.  „  8  mm.  „  4  to  8        „ 

No.  3.  ,,  10  mm.  „  8  to  12         „ 

No.  i.  „  12  mm.  ,,  12  to  15        „ 

In  children  under  eighteen  months  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  should  be  about  4  mm. 

In  performing  tracheotomy  it  is  most  important  that 
the  hesid  be  thrown  as  far  back  as  possible,  and  that 
the  chin  be  kept  strictly  in  a  line  with  the  sternal 
notch,  so  that  the  relations  of  the  middle  line  of  the 
neck  be  preserved.     Full  extension  of  the  head  not 

*  The  reader  may  be  reminded  that  12  mm.  =  about  half  an 
iaoh,  and  6  mm.,  therefore,  =  about  a  quarter  of  an.  infik. 
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only  gives  the  surgeon  increased  room  for  the  opera- 
tion, but  also  brings  the  trachea  nearer  to  the  surface, 
and  by  stretching  the  tube  renders  it  much  less 
mobile. 

In  cutting  down  upon  the  trachea  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  neck  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the 
sternum  the  following  parts  are  met  with.  Beneath 
the  integument  lie  the  anterior  jugular  veins.  As 
a  rule  these  veins  lie  some  little  way  apart  on  either 
side  of  the  median  line,  and  do  not  communicate 
except  by  a  large  transverse  branch  which  lies  in  the 
interfascial  space  at  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum. 
Sometimes  there  are  many  communicating  branches 
right  in  front  of  the  tracheotomy  district,  or  the  veins 
may  form  almost  a  plexus  in  front  of  the  trachea,  or 
there  may  be  a  single  vein  which  will  follow  the 
middle  line.  Then  comes  the  cervical  fascia,  enclos- 
ing the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles.  The 
gap  between  the  muscles  of  opposite  sides  is  lozenge- 
shaped,  and  is  such  that  the  trachea  can  be  exposed 
without  dividing  muscle  fibres.  The  isthmus  of  the 
thyroid  usually  crosses  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  rings  of 
the  trachea.  Above  it  a  transverse  communicating 
branch  between  the  superior  thyroid  veins  is  sometimes 
found.  Over  the  isthmus  is  a  venous  plexus,  from 
which  the  inferior  thyroid  veins  arise,  while  below  the 
isthmus  these  veins  lie  in  front  of  the  trachea  together 
with  the  thyroidea  ima  artery  (when  it  exists).  The 
inferior  thyroid  vein  may  be  represented  by  a  single 
trunk  occupying  the  middle  line.  In  the  infant  before 
the  age  of  two  years  the  thymus  extends  up  for 
a  variable  distance  in  front  of  the  trachea.  At 
the  very  root  of  the  neck  the  trachea  is  crossed  by  the 
innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries  and  by  the  left  in- 
nomiDate  vein ;  and  lastly,  abnormal  branches  of  the 
superior  tbjrroid  artery  may  cross  tkie  \\^\>^r  rings  of 
the  windpipe. 
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The  evil  of  wounding  the  thyroid  isthmus  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  I  have  frequently  divided  this 
structure  in  performing  tracheotomy  without  any  in- 
convenience resulting.  Like  other  median  raphe,  the 
middle  line  of  the  thyroid  isthmus  has  but  a  slight 
vascularity,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  one  side  of 
the  thyroid  gland  cannot  be  injected  from  the  other 
(i.e.  by  injection  that  would  cross  the  isthmus).  The 
difficidty  of  tracheotomy  in  infants  depends  upon  the 
shortness  of  the  neck,  the  amount  of  the  subcutaneous 
fat,  the  depth  at  which  the  trachea  liesi,  its  small  size, 
its  great  mobility,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
made  to  collapse  on  pressure.  To  the  finger,  roughly 
introduced,  the  infant's  trachea  offers  little  resistance. 
Its  mobility  is  such  that  we  hear  of  its  being  held  aside 
unknowingly  by  retractors,  while  the  operator  is 
scoring  the  oesophagus  (Durham).  In  the  child  also 
the  great  vessels  often  cross  the  trachea  higher  up  than 
in  the  adult,  and  some  inconvenience  may  also  arise 
from  an  unduly  prominent  thymus.  In  one  case,  in 
an  infant,  the  end  of  a  tracheotomy  tube  pressing  on 
the  front  of  the  trachea  produced  an  ulcer  that  opened 
the  innominate  artery  (Brit,  Med.  Jour,,  1885).  In 
introducing  the  cannula,  if  the  tracheal  wound  be 
missed,  it  is  easy  to  thrust  the  instrument  into  the 
lax  tissue  beneath  the  cervical  fascia  and  imagine 
that  it  is  within  the  windpipe. 

In  laryngotomy  the  air  passage  is  opened  by  a 
transverse  cut  through  the  crico-thyroid  membrane. 
The  crico-thyroid  space  only  measures  about  half  an 
inch  in  vertical  height  in  well-developed  adult  sub- 
jects, while  in  children  it  is  much  too  small  to  allow  of 
a  cannula  being  introduced.  The  crico-thyroid  arteries 
cross  the  space,  and  can  hardly  escape  division.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  of  very  insignificant  size,  and  give  no 
trouble.  Occasionally,  however,  t\ve&^  n^'8s»<^  ^x^ 
large,  and  "cases  are  recorded  in.  'w\i\c3tL  «fcx\Q»viak  «».vik 
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even  fatal  haBmorrhage  has  occurred  from  these  vessels  " 
(Durham).  In  introducing  the  cannula  it  may  readily 
slip  between  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  the 
mucous  lining  instead  of  entering  the  trachea. 

Foreignn  bodies  often  find  their  way  into  the 
air  passages,  and  have  been  represented  by  articles  of 
food,  teeth,  pills,  buttons,  small  stones,  and  the  like. 
They  are  usually  inspired  during  the  act  of  respiration, 
and  may  lodge  in  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx, 
or  in  the  rima,  or  find  their  way  into  the  ventricle, 
or  lodge  in  the  trachea,  or  enter  a  bronchus.  If  a 
foreign  substance  enters  a  bronchus  it  usually  selects 
the  right,  that  bronchus  having  its  aperture  more  im- 
mediately under  the  centre  of  the  trachea  than  has 
the  left  tube.  Quite  recently,  in  a  dissecting-room 
subject,  I  found  two  threepenny  pieces  lying  side  by 
side,  in  the  right  bronchus,  so  as  to  entirely  block  the 
tube.  The  danger  of  inhaled  foreign  substances  de- 
pends not  so  much  upon  the  mechanical  obstruction 
they  ofier,  as  upon  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  they  excite 
by  reflex  irritation.  A  body  may,  however,  lodge  in  the 
ventricle  for  somiB  time  without  causing  much  trouble, 
as  in  a  case  reported  by  Desault,  where  a  cherry-stone 
lodged  for  two  years  in  this  cavity  without  much 
inconvenience  to  its  host.  In  one  strange  case  a 
bronchial  gland  found  its  way  into  the  trachea  by 
producing  ulceration  of  that  tube,  was  coughed  up, 
and  became  impacted  in  the  rima  glottidis.  The 
patient  was  saved  from  immediate  sufibcation  by 
tracheotomy.  Foreign  bodies  have  been  removed 
from  the  right  bronchus  through  a  tracheotomy 
wound.  In  this  way  MacCormac  removed  from  the 
bronchus  the  blade  of  a  tooth  forceps. 

The  thyroid  body. — Each  lobe  should  measure 
about  2  inches  in  length,  about  \\  inches  in  breadth, 
and  f  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  its  largest  part. 
When    distinctly  beyond    these    measurements   the 
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thyroid  may  be  considered  to  be  enlarged.  Its  usual 
weight  is  between  one  and  two  ounces.  Each  lobe 
extends  from  about  the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
to  the  sixth  ring  of  the  trachea.  It  is  larger  in 
females  than  in  males,  and  the  right  lobe  is  usually 
larger  than  the  left.  In  connection  with  these  matters 
it  may  be  noted  that  thyroid  enlargements  (broncho- 
cele,  goitre)  are  more  common  in  females  than  in  males, 
and  in  any  case  are  more  apt  to  be  first  noticed  on  the 
right  side.  The  body  being  closely  adherent  to 
the  trachea  and  larynx,  it  follows  that  it  moves 
up  and  down  during  deglutition,  and  this  circum- 
stance is  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  diagnosis  of 
bronchocele  from  other  cervical  tumours.  The  thyroid 
when  enlarged  may  distort  and  narrow  the  trachea, 
and  this  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case  when  the 
enlargement  occurs  rapidly,  since  the  body  is  held 
down  by  the  stemo-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  omo- 
hyoid muscles.  The  enlarged  gland  is  apt  to  press 
especially  upon  the  veins  of  the  neck,  producing  en- 
gorgement of  the  face  and  head,  upon  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  and  the  other  muscles  named,  upon 
the  cervical  nerves,  and  particularly  the  recurrent 
laryngeal.  In  some  cases  of  dyspnoea  produced 
by  rapidly  growing  bronchoceles,  Bonnet  has  pro- 
posed subcutaneous  section  of  the  muscles.  Since 
the  isthmus  must  bind  together  the  enlarging  lobes 
of  a  bronchocele,  Sir  Duncan  Gibb,  on  the  other 
hand,  proposed  to  divide  the  isthmus  in  cases  where 
dyspnoea  resulted.  This  operation  he  performed 
several  times  with  great  relief  to  the  patient.  The 
posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  body  being  in  con- 
tact with  the  sheath  of  the  great  vessels,  it  follows 
that  the  gland  when  enlarged  may  readily  receive 
pulsations  from  those  vessels.  It  generally  touches 
also  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  gullet  behind,  and  enlargement  in  tiiis 
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direction  may,  in  connection  with  the  interference  with 
the  movement  of  the  larynx  in  deglutition,  serve  to 
explain  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  often  noticed  in 
bronchocele. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  developed  about  a  diverti- 
culum, which  is  protruded  from  the  ventral  wall  of 
the  pharynx  in  the  embryo.  The  foramen  caecum  of 
the  tongue  represents  the  spot  where  the  diverticulum 
leaves  the  pharynx.  From  this  foramen  a  duct  may 
be  found  to  lead  to  accessory  gland  masses  about  the 
hyoid  bone.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  bone  accessory 
glands  and  small  cysts  lined  with  epithelium  are  not 
infrequently  met  with.  These  glands,  together  with 
the  so-called  pyramid  or  middle  lobe,  are  the  remains 
of  the  neck  of  the  primitive  diverticulum.  The 
pyramid,  which  is  nearly  always  connected  to  the 
hyoid  bone,  exists  in  79  per  cent,  of  the  subjects 
examined  (Streckeisen). 

Atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland,  or  its  destruction 
by  disease,  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  general  condition  of  the 
body  known  as  myxcedema.  The  condition  closely 
resembles  cretinism,  especially  as  met  with  in  goitrous 
subjects.  Myxoedema  may  follow  the  entire  excision 
of  the  gland  by  operation,  and  has  been  produced  in 
monkeys  by  experimental  removal  of  the  same.  One 
prominent  feature  in  myxoedema  is  the  swelling  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissues  from  an  accumulation 
therein  of  a  mucinoid  substance.  "  The  probable 
function  of  the  thyroid  gland,  as  established  by  ex- 
periments and  clinical  observation,  concerns,  in  the 
tirst  place,  the  control  of  the  mucinoid  substances  in 
the  tissues^  of  the  body,  and  albuminoid  metabolism 
to  some  extent ;  and  in  the  second  place,  hsemapoesis, 
i.e.  manufacture  of  blood  corpuscles "  (Victor 
Horslej). 

In    excision    of  the    thyroid    gland  a   Y-shaped 
ojedian   cut  is   usually  made  that  dWid^ea  \)[i^  ^vcl^ 
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fascia,  platysma,  and  anterior  jugular  veins.  The 
sterno-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  omo-hyoid,  and  portion  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  have  usually  to  be  divided.  The 
tumour  is  carefully  separated.  The  capsule  that 
invests  the  vascular  gland  must  not  be  torn  through. 
The  thyroid  vessels  are  ligatured  in  situ  before  the 
removal  of  the  mass.  The  superior  thyroid  meets 
the  gland  at  the  apex  of  the  lateral  lobe  and  is  there 
secured.  The  inferior  thyroid  artery  enters  the  lower 
part  of  the  lobe  at  its  posterior  aspect.  In  securing  this 
vessel,  and  in  liberating  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour, 
the  recurrent  larjmgeal  nerve  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  damaged.  The  thyroidea  ima  artery  exists  in 
10  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 

The  grullet  commences  opposite  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra,  and  pierces  the  diaphragm  opposite  the 
tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  It  presents  three  curves : 
one  is  antero-posterior,  and  corresponds  to  the  curve  ■ 
of  the  spinal  column ;  the  other  two  are  lateral. 
The  gullet  commencing  at  the  middle  line  deviates 
slightly  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  neck ; 
from  thence,  to  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  it  gradually 
returns  to  the  middle  line,  and  finally  it  turns  again 
to  the  left,  at  the  same  time  passing  forwards,  to 
pierce  the  diaphragm.  Its  length  is  from  9  to  10 
inches.  Its  transverse  diameter  has  been  carefully 
estimated  by  Dr.  Mouton,  by  filling  the  gullet  with 
plaster  of  Paris  in  situ^  and  then  measuring  the  cast 
thus  obtained.  Dr.  Mouton  found  that  there  were 
three  narrow  parts  in  the  gullet,  one  at  its  com- 
mencement, one  about  2f  inches  from  that  point,  and 
a  third  where  the  tube  passed  through  the  diaphragm. 
The  diameter  at  each  of  these  points  was  a  little  over 
half  an  inch  (14  mm.)j  the  diameter  elsewhere  was 
about  f  inch  (17  mm.  to  21  mm.).  By  £oY<i\ki\ft 
distension  the  two  upper  narrow  pax^  CiQvxVdL  \jfe  ^^ 
eended  to  a  diameter  of  18  to  19  mm.,  ^L^l<&  \o^«c  ^«^ 

L^4 
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to  25  mm.,  and  the  rest  of  the  gullet  to  a  diameter  of 
nearly  1^  inches  (35  mm.).  It  follows  that  foreign 
bodies  when  swallowed  are  most  apt  to  lodge  either 
at  the  commencement  of  the  gullet  or  at  the  spot 
where  it  passes  the  diaphragm.  The  same  parts  also 
are  those  most  apt  to  show  the  effects  of  corrosives 
that  have  been  swallowed. 

Among  the  relations  of  the  CBSophagus,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  noted  a.s  receiving  illustration  in  surgical 
practice.  The  gullet  is  in  nearly  all  its  course  in 
close  relation  with  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column. 
In  the  neck  the  trachea  is  immediately  in  front  of  it. 
In  the  thorax  it  is  in  close  connection  with  the  aorta, 
and  has  the  vena  azygos  behind  it  and  on  its  right^ 
hand  sida  It  is,  moreover,  partly  in  contact  with 
botii  pleurse,  but  more  especially  with  the  membrane 
of  the  right  side ;  and,  lastly,  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  ascends  between  it  and  the  trachea.  {See  Mgs. 
33  and  35.) 

Now,  foreign  bodies  impacted  in  the  gullet  are 
very  apt  to  lead  to  ulcerations  that  may  open  adjacent 
parts.  Thus,  in  the  Musee  Dupuytren  is  a  specimen 
showing  a  five-franc  piece  that  had  stuck  in  the  gullet, 
and  had  produced  an  ulcer  that  had  opened  the  aorta. 
In  another  instance  a  "  smasher  '*  swallowed  a  counter- 
feit half-crown  piece.  Eight  months  after  he  died  of 
haemorrhage.  The  coin  had  sloughed  into  his  aorta. 
In  another  case  {Lancet^  1871),  a  fish-bone,  lodged  in 
the  gullet  opposite  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  had 
caused  two  perforating  ulcers ;  one  on  the  right  side 
had  caused  plugging  of  the  vena  azygos  major,  while 
the  other  on  the  left  had  made  a  hole  in  the  aorta. 
Less  frequently  impacted  foreign  substances  have 
found  their  way  into  the  trachea  and  into  the  posterior 
jnediastinum.  Dr.  Ogle  reports  a  case  (Path.  Soc. 
TiuDs.,  vol.  iv,)  where  a  piece  oi  bon.©  im.i^cted  in  the 
sruUet  induced  ulceration  of  an  intervettfeVstaX.  ^^  ^^^ 
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subsequent  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  Carcinoma  of 
the  gullet,  also,  when  it  spreads,  is  apt  to  invade  ad- 
jacent parts,  and  especially  to  open  into  the  trachea  or 
bronchi  If  it  spreads  to  the  pleura,  it  will  usually 
involve  the  right  pleura,  as  being  the  membrane  more 
in  relation  with  the  gullet.  Cancer  of  the  gullet 
has  so  spread  as  to  invade  the  thyroid  body,  the 
pericardium,  and  the  lung,  and  has  opened  up  the 
first  intercostal  artery  in  one  case,  and  the  right  sub- 
clavian in  another  (Butlin's  "  Sarcoma  and  Carcinoma," 
1882). 

The  operation  of  cesophagpotomy  consists  in 
incising  the  gullet  for 'the  purpose  of  removing  an 
impacted  foreign  body.  The  gullet  is  usually  reached 
from  the  left  side,  since  it  projects  more  on  that 
aspect  The  incision  is  made  between  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  the  trachea,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
incision  for  ligaturing  the  common  carotid.  The  cut 
extends  from  the  top  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the 
stemo-clavicular  joint.  The  omo-hyoid  muscle  is 
drawn  outwards,  or  cut.  The  great  vessels,  larynx 
and  thyroid  gland,  are  drawn  aside,  and  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  wound  these  structures  nor  damage 
the  thyroid  vessels  or  the  recurrent  nerve.  The 
gullet,  when  exposed,  is  opened  by  a  vertical  inci- 
sion. 

In  cesophagpostomy  an  opening  is  made  into 
the  gullet  through  a  like  incision  in  cases  of  stricture 
of  the  tube  high  up,  the  object  being  to  feed  the 
patient  through  the  opening  made,  in  place  of  per- 
forming gastrostomy.  The  risk,  however,  of  setting 
up  severe  diffuse  inflammation  in  the  loose  planes  of 
connective  tissue  deep  in  the  neck  is  very  great,  and 
in  some  twenty-six  cases  in  which  *  the  operation  has 
been  already  performed  death  has,  in  xv5ia.x\^  ^2^ 
injstancejG^  supervened  at  the  en.d  oi  a  ife^  \lov>x^  ^^ 
days. 
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Oreat  vessels* — The  course,  relations,  and  ab- 
normalities of  the  great  cervical  vessels,  together  with 
the  operations  whereby  they  may  be  ligatured,  and 
the  details  pertaining  to  those  procedures,  are  so  fully 
given,  not  only  in  works  on  operative  surgery,  but 
also  in  the  chief  anatomical  text-books,  that  nothing 
need  be  said  upon  the  matter  in  this  place.  The 
bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  is  a  favourite 
locality  for  aneurism,  being  a  point  where  some  re- 
sistance is  offered  to  the  blood  current.  These  tumours, 
also,  are  common  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  where  they 
are  often  due  to  extension  of  aneurismal  disease  from 
the  aorta,  although  in  many  cases  they  have  an  in- 
dependent  origin.  It  is  in  the  neck  that  the  treat- 
ment  of  aneurism  by  the  distal  ligature  is  most  often 
carried  out.  There  is  no  place  in  the  body  where 
Brasdor's  operation  can  be  carried  out  with  the 
completeness  with  which  it  can  be  adopted  in  the 
neck.  In  this  procedure  a  main  trunk  is  ligatured 
on  the  distal  side  of  an  aneurism,  no  branches  inter- 
vening between  the  sac  and  the  ligature.  The  cure 
by  this  measure  depends  upon  the  fact  that  blood 
does  not  continue  to  go  to  parts  when  once  the 
need  for  blood  in  them  is  diminished.  Thus,  after 
amputation  at  the  hip  joint,  the  femoral  artery,  having 
no  need  to  carry  to  the  stump  the  amount  of  blood  it 
brought  to  the  limb,  often  shrinks  to  a  vessel  no  larger 
than  the  radial.  When  an  aneurism  low  down 
in  the  carotid  artery  is  treated  by  ligature  of  the 
vessel  near  its  bifurcation  by  Brasdor's  method,  the 
blood,  having  now,  as  it  were,  no  object  in  entering 
the  carotid  trunk,  soon  ceases  to  fill  the  vessel  entirely, 
and  the  artery  (and  in  successful  cases  the  aneurism) 
shrinks  in  consequence.  Wardrop's  operation,  or  the 
distal  Iz^ature  of  large  branches  for  the  relief  of 
aneurism  of  a  main  trunk,  is  now,  '^erba^^a,  c^uite 
limited  as  to  its  performance  to  t\ie  \\^a\.\rcft  qC  >3aa 
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carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  for  innominate  aneur- 
ism. Since  in  this  procedure  large  branches  come  off 
between  the  sac  and  the  ligature,  it  is  not  easy  to  fully 
understand  how  the  operation  acts  beneficially.  It  is 
assumed  to  owe  its  success  to  the  same  principle  that 
underlies  Brasdor's  operation.  The  right  carotid  and 
subclavian  have  also  been  ligatured  for  aortic  aneurism 
with  some  success,  and  here  also  the  reason  for  the 
good  effected  by  the  operation  is  difficult  to  appreciate. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  innominate  artery 
lies  more  or  less  directly  in  the  axis  of  the  ascending 
aorta,  while  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries 
arise  at  an  angle  to  that  axis,  and  it  is  upon  this  fact 
that  reasons  have  been  founded  for  selecting  the 
vessels  of  the  right  side  (Barwell).  The  matter  is, 
however,  complicated  by  the  knowledge  that  when 
vegetations  are  swept  off  the  aortic  valves  they  enter 
the  left  carotid  with  infinitely  greater  frequency  than 
they  do  the  right.  The  whole  subject,  indeed,  requires 
investigation. 

The  cervical  connective  tissue  being  lax,  aneurisms 
in  this  part  can  grow  and  spread  rapidly,  and  usually 
soon  produce  "pressure  symptoms."  As  examples  of 
these  may  be  noted  oedema  and  lividity  of  the  face  or 
the  upper  limb  fi-om  pressure  upon  the  main  veins, 
laryngeal  symptoms  from  pressure  upon  the  recurrent 
nerve  or  trachea,  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  from  pres- 
sure upon  the  phrenic  nerve,  damage  to  the  sympa- 
thetic, and  giddiness  and  impaired  vision  from  ansemia 
of  the  brain. 

The  vertebral  artery  has  been  ligatured  with  some 
benefit  in  cases  of  epilepsy.  The  artery  is  reached 
through  an  incision  made  along  the  posterior  border 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  just  above  the  clavicle. 
The  "  carotid  tubercle"  (see  page  137)  is  then  ao\i^t» 
for,  and  vertically  below  it  tiie  art«ty  '^'e»  m  >i>aft  ^g42^ 
between  the  scalenus  anticua  aad\oxigQ»  <js:X^a.xDLX>a.^'5». 
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The  procedure  is  surrounded  by  considerable  diffi- 
culties. 

Dr.  Bright  and  Dr.  Ramskill  have  stated  that 
disease  involving  the  vertebral  artery  just  before  it 
enters  the  skull  may  lead  to  pain  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  It  is  well  known  that  the  suboccipital  nerve  lies 
in  close  connection  with  the  artery  over  the  posterior 
arch  of  the  atlas,  and  that  it  gives  a  branch  to  the 
great  occipital  nerve  which  is  distributed  to  the  back 
of  the  head.  The  close  connection  of  artery  and 
nerve  and  this  communicating  branch  may  serve  to 
explain  the  symptom  noted.  In  some  of  Dr.  Bam- 
skiirs  cases  there  was  difficulty  of  articulation.  This 
he  ascribes  to  pressure  upon  the  hypoglossal  nerve, 
which  is  also  in  close  relation  with  the  vertebral 
artery.  The  innominate  artery  has  been  temporarily 
compressed  through  an  incision  made  in  the  median 
line  near  to  the  vessel.  The  posterior  aspect  of  the 
artery  is  exposed  and  compressed  by  the  finger  against 
the  sterno-clavicular  articulation. 

In  cases  of  bleeding  from  branches  of  the  external 
carotid  it  is  better,  when  possible,  to  ligature  the 
trunk  of  that  vessel  in  preference  to  securing  the 
common  carotid.  The  latter  procedure  has  a  high 
death  rate  (50  per  cent.)  due  (1)  to  brain  mischief, 
following  the  lessened  blood  stream  through  the 
internal  carotid,  and  (2)  to  secondary  haemorrhage, 
due  to  the  very  free  anastomosing  channels. 

Air  in  veins. — ^The  veins  of  the  neck  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  respiratory  movements.  During 
inspiration  these  vessels  become  more  or  less  emptied; 
during  expiration  they  become  enlarged  and  turgid. 
With  greatly  impeded  breathing  they  may  attain 
formidable  size.  Since  ether  usually  causes  some 
respiratory  difficulty,  it  is  seldom  administered  in 
operations  on  the  neck.  The  only  other  veins  that 
Are  iznder  the  mduence  of  the  aspiratory  \ycrw^T  q1  VJua 
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fcLorax  are  the  axillary  vein  and  its  larger  tributaiies. 
When  any  one  of  these  vessels  is  wounded,  and  the 
wound  is  for  the  moment  diy,  air  may  very  readily  be 
drawn  into  it  during  the  inspiratory  act,  just  as  air  is 
drawn  into  the  trachea.  Nothing  prevents  this  air 
from  being  carried  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  lymphatic  g^lands  in  the  neck  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  arranged  in  the  following 
sets  :  (1)  Submaxillary  (10  to  15),  situate  along  the 
base  of  the  jaw  beneath  the  cervical  fascia  ;  (2)  supra- 
hyoid (1  or  2),  situate  about  the  middle  line  of  the 
neck  between  the  chin  and  the  hyoid  bone  ;  (3)  super- 
ficial cervical  (4  to  6),  situate  along  the  external 
jugular  vein  beneath  the  platysma  ;  (4)  deep  cervical, 
upper  set  (10  to  20),  situate  about  the  bifurcation  of 
common  carotid,  and  along  the  upper  part  of  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein ;  (5)  deep  cervical,  lower  set  (10  to 
16),  situate  about  the  lower  part  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  extending  outwards  into  the  supra- 
clavicular fossa,  and  becoming  continuous  with  the 
axillary  and  mediastinal  glands. 

These  glands  are  very  often  enlarged  and  inflamed, 
and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  lymphatic  system  that  the 
changes  in  scrofula  are  most  commonly  met  with. 
Tlie  inflammatory  affections  in  glands  would  appear 
to  be  always  of  a  secondary  nature  (if  we  exclude 
some  cases  of  inflammation  incited  by  injury,  and 
perhaps  by  exposure  to  severe  cold),  and  to  follow 
disturbances  in  those  parts  of  the  periphery  whence 
they  respectively  receive  their  lymph.  It  may  be 
convenient,  therefore,  to  group  the  relations  of  certain 
glands  to  certain  parts  of  the  periphery. 

Scalp. — Posterior  part  =  suboccipital  and  mas- 
toid glands.  Frontal  and  parietal  portions  =  parotid 
glands. 

Vessels  from  the  scalp  also  eater   ^i\\^  ^\x^^\i^csA 
cervical  set  of  glands. 
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Skin  of  face  and  neck  =  submaxillary,  parotid, 
and  superficial  cervical  glands. 

.  External  ea/r  =  superficial  cervical  glands. 

Lower  lip  =  submaxillary  and  suprahyoid  glands. 

Buccal  cavity  =  submaxillary  glands  and  deep 
cervical  glands  (upper  set). 

Gums  of  lower  jaw  =  submaxillary  glands. 

Tongue, — ^Anterior  portion  =  suprahyoid  and  sub- 
maxillary glands.  Posterior  portion  =  deep  cervical 
glands  (upper  set). 

Tonsils  and  palate  =  deep  cervical  glands  (upper 
set). 

Pharynx, — Upper  part  =  parotid  and  retro-pha- 
ryngeal  glands.  Lower  part  =  deep  cervical  glands 
(upper  set). 

Larynx,  orbit,  and  roof  of  raofoik  ==  deep  cervical 
glands  (upper  set). 

i\ra«aZ^s«(» =retro-phar3mgeal  glands,  deep  cervical 
glands  (upper  set).  Some  lymphatics  from  posterior 
part  of  the  fossae  enter  the  parotid  glands.* 

Branchial  fistulse. — Certain  congenital  fistulse 
are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  neck,  which  are  due  to 
partial  persistence  of  one  of  the  branchial  clefts. 
These  clefts  are  placed  in  the  foetus  between  the 
branchial  arches.  The  arches  are  usually  described 
as  five  in  number.  The  first  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  lower  jaw.  From  the  second  are  developed  the 
incus,  the  styloid  process,  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament 
and  lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  From  the  third 
is  formed  the  body  and  greater  cornu  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck 
below  the  hyoid  bone.  The  first  cleft  is  between 
the  first  and  second  arches.  "  The  cervical  branchial 
fistulse  appear  congenitally  as  very  fine  canals 
opening  into  minute  orifices  in  one  or  both  sides 
*^rom  "Scrofula,,  and  its  Gland  Diseaaea,''  by  t\i^  Ax>»Ma, 
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of  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  leading  backwards 
and  inwards  or  backwards  and  upwards  towards 
the  pharynx  or  CBSophagus  '*  (Paget).  Their  length  is 
about  1^  to  2^  inches,  and  their  diameter  varies  from 
that  of  a  bristle  to  that  of  an  ordinary  probe.  They 
usually  exist  about  the  line  of  the  third  or  fourth 
cleft,  and  are  most  often  met  with  just  above  the 
stemo-clavicular  joint.  Others  are  found  about  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  at  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscla  About  some  of 
these  fistulse,  or  in  spots  where  they  commonly  open, 
flat  pieces  of  cartilage  may  be  found.  The  more 
prominent  of  these  have  been  termed  supernumerary 
auricles.  Certain  dermoid  cysts  of  the  neck  arise 
from  unobliterated  branchial  spaces,  and  it  would 
appear  also  that  certain  polycystic  congenital  tumours, 
occurring  as  one  form  of  "hydrocele  of  the  neck," 
may  be  developed  from  an  imperfectly  closed  cleft.  I 
have  elsewhere  detailed  the  dissection  of  one  of  these 
tumours  that  appeared  to  be  associated  with  a  partially 
closed  second  branchial  cleft  (Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  1881). 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THR  THOEAX.  ' 

1.  The  thoracic  inralls. — The  two  sides  of  the 
chest  are  seldom  sjinmetrical,  the  circumferenoe  of 
the  right  side  being  usually  the  greater,  a  fact  that  is 
supposed  to  be  explained  by  the  unequal  use  of  the 
upper  limbs.  In  Pott's  disease,  involving  the  dorsal 
region,  when  the  spine  is  much  bent  forwards,  the 
thorax  becomes  greatly  deformed.  Its  antero-posterior 
diameter  is  increased,  the  sternum  protrudes,  and  may 
even  be  bent  by  the  bending  of  the  spine,  the  ribs  are 
crushed  together,  and  the  body  may  be  so  shortened 
that  the  lower  ribs  overlap  the  iliac  crest. 

In  pigeon-breast:  deformity  the  sternum  and 
cartilages  are  rendered  protuberant,  so  that  the  antero- 
posterior measurement  of  the  chest  is  much  increased, 
while  a  deep  sulcus  exists  on  either  side  along  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages.  It  is 
by  the  sinking  in  of  the  parietes  along  this  line  that 
the  protuberance  is  produced.  Shaw  gives  the  following 
explanation  of  this  deformity :  "  When  an  inspira- 
tion is  taken,  a  threatened  vacuum  is  created  within 
the  chest,  air  rushes  in  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  inspiration  the  balance  of  pressure 
without  the  chest  and  within  it  are  equalised.  If  in 
inspiration  there  is  an  impediment  to  the  entrance  of 
air,  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  external  wall 
of  the  chest  must  produce  some  effect,  being  un- 
halanced  hy  a  like  pressure  upon  the  inner  chest  wall. 
Za  children,  and  especially  in  lick-ety  cJicLAidi^XL,  \>cl^ 
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thorax  is  very  pliable  and  elastic,  and  if  a  constant 
impediment  exists  to  the  entrance  of  air,  as  afforded, 
for  example,  by  greatly  enlarged  tonsils,  the  thoracic 
walls  may  yield  in  time  to  the  unbalanced  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  at  each  inspiration.  The 
weakest  part  of  the  thorax  is  along  the  costo-chondral 
line  on  either  side,  and  it  is  here  that  the  parietes 
yield  most  conspicuously  in  such  cases,  and  by  this 
yielding  the  deformity  is  produced." 

The  stemimi- — The  upper  edge  of  the  sternum 
corresponds  to  the  disc  between  the  second  and  third 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  stemo-xiphoid  joint  to  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  dorsal.  In  the  foetus  at  full  term 
the  upper  edge  of  the  sternum  is  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  (Symington).  A  trans- 
verse ridge  may  be  felt  upon  its  anterior  surface  that 
corresponds  to  the  junction  of  the  manubrium  and 
gladiolus,  and  is  in  a  line  with  the  second  costal 
cartilages.  The  skin  over  the  sternal  region  is  the 
part  of  the  surface  most  frequently  the  seat  of  keloid. 
The  bone  is  rarely  fractured,  being  soft  and  spongy, 
and  supported  by  the  elastic  ribs  and  their  cartilages, 
as  by  a  series  of  springs.  In  the  old,  when  the  car- 
tilages are  ossified  and  the  chest  more  rigid,  the 
tendency  to  fi*acture  is  increased.  The  sternum  is 
most  often  found  fractured  in  connection  with  injuries 
to  the  spine,  although  it  may  be  broken  by  simple 
direct  violence.  The  bone  may  be  fractured  by 
violent  bending  of  the  spine  backwards,  And  by  abrupt 
bending  of  it  forwards.  In  the  former  instance  the 
lesion  is  probably  due  to  muscular  violence,  to  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  the  stemo-mastoid  pulling  one 
against  the  other.  In  the  latter  instance  the  lesion  is 
commonly  brought  about  by  the  violent  contact  of  the 
chin  with  the  bone.  In  all  instances  the  fracture  ia 
usually  transverse,  and  most  otten  occ\x\\\fia  ^'^  \flifc 
hetween  the  manubrium  and  the  gVadioVvxa,     ^^  'Oasaft 
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two  parts  of  the  bone  are  not  entirely  united  until 
middle  life,  and  are  often  not  united  at  all,  it  follows 
that  the  lesion  is  in  many  cases  a  dislocation  rather 
than  a  fracture.  The  manubrium  in  these  injuries 
generally  remains  in  sitriy  while  the  gladiolus  with  the 
ribs  is  ^placed  forwards  in  front  of  it.  Malgaigne 
cites  the  case  of  a  youth  who,  from  constant  bending 
at  his  work  as  a  watchmaker,  caused  the  second  piece 
of  the  sternum  to  glide  backwards  behind  the  manu- 
brium. Here,  probably,  the  connection  between  the 
two  bones  was  not  very  substantial. 

From  its  exposed  position  and  cancellous  structure, 
the  sternum  is  liable  to  many  affections,  such  as  caries 
and  gummatous  periostitis.  Hie  comparative  softness 
also  of  the  bone  is  such  that  it  has  been  penetrated  by 
a  knife  in  homicidal  wounds.  The  shape  and  position 
of  the  bone  have  also  been  altered  by  pressure,  as 
seen  sometimes  in  artisans  following  employments  re- 
quiiing  instruments,  etc.,  to  be  pressed  against  the 
chest. 

Certain  holes  may  appear  in  the  middle  of  the 
sternum,  and  through  them  mediastioal  abscesses  may 
escape,  and  surface  abscess  pass  deeply  into  the  thorax. 
In  tie  case  of  E.  Groux,  the  bone  was  separated  verti- 
cally into  two  parts.  The  gap  could  be  opened  by 
muscular  effort,  and  the  heart  exposed  covered  only 
by  the  soft  parts.  The  sternum  has  been  trephined 
for  mediastinal  abscess,  and  for  paracentesis  in  peri- 
cardial effusion,  and  it  has  been  proposed  also  to 
ligature  the  innominate  artery  through  a  trephine 
hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bona 

The  ribs  are  placed  so  obliquely  that  the  anterior 
end  of  one  rib  is  on  a  level  with  the  posterior  end  of 
a  rib  some  way  below  it  in  numerical  order.  Hius 
the  first  rib  in  front  corresponds  to  the  fourth  rib 
behind,  the  second  to  the  sixth,  the  third  to  the 
seventh,  the  fourth  to  the  eighth,  the  fifth  to  the  nintl^ 
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the  sixth  to  the  tenth,  and  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh. 
If  a  horizontal  line  be  drawn  round  the  body  at  the 
level  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  while  the 
arms  are  at  the  side,  the  line  would  cut  the  stemunj 
in  front  at  the  attachment  of  the  sixth  cartilage,  would 
cut  the  fifth  rib  at  the  nipple  line,  and  the  eighth  rib 
at  the  vertebral  column.  The  second  rib  is  indicated 
by  the  transverse  ridge  on  the  sternum  already 
alluded  to.  The  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major 
leads  to  the  fifth  rib,  and  the  first  visible  serration  of 
the  serratus  magnus  corresponds  to  the  sixth.  The 
longest  rib  is  the  seventh,  the  shortest  the  first.  In 
breadth  the  bones  decrease  from  the  first  to  the 
twelfth.     The  most  oblique  rib  is  the  ninth. 

The  ribs  are  elastic  and  much  curved,  and  being 
attached  by  many  ligaments  behind  to  the  <Jolumn, 
and  in  front  to  the  yielding  cartilages,  resist  injuries 
tending  to  produce  fracture  with  the  qualities 
possessed  by  a  spring.  A  rib  may  be  fractured  by 
indirect  violencey  as  by  a  wheel  passing  over  the  body 
when  lying  prostrate  on  the  back.  In  such  a  case 
the  force  tends  to  approximate  the  two  ends  of  the 
bone,  and  to  increase  its  curve.  When  it  breaks, 
therefore,  it  breaks  at  the  summit  of  its  principal 
curve,  i,e,  about  the  centre  of  the  bone.  The 
fragments  fracture  outwards,  and  the  pleura  stands 
no  risk  of  being  penetrated.  When  the  rib  is  broken 
by  direct  violence^  the  lesion  occurs  at  the  spot  en- 
countered by  the  force,  the  bone  fractures  inwards, 
the  curve  of  the  rib  tends  to  be  diminished  rather  than 
increased,  and  there  is  much  risk  of  the  fragments 
lacerating  the  pleura. 

Those  most  often  broken  are  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth,  they  being  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  most  exposed.  The  rib  least  frequently  fractured 
is  the  first,  which  lies  under  cover  of  the  clavicle. 
Fractures  are  more  common  in.  the  elderly  than  in 
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children,  owing  to  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages 
that  takes  place  in  advancing  life.  When  a  rib  is 
fractured,  no  shortening  occurs,  the  bone  being  fixed 
both  in  front  and  behind,  while  vertical  displacement 
is  prevented  by  the  attachments  of  the  intercostal 
muscles.  Thus  no  obvious  deformity  is  produced  unless 
a  number  of  consecutive  ribs  are  the  subjects  of  frac- 
ture. These  bones  have  been  broken  by  muscula/r 
violence^  as  during  coughing,  and  in  violent  expulsive 
efforts  such  as  are  incident  to  labour.  In  such  in- 
stances the  ribs  are  probably  weakened  by  atrophy  or 
disease. 

In  many  instances  of  gun-shot  wound  the  curve 
of  the  rib  has  saved  the  patient's  life.  In  such  cases 
the  bullet  has  entered  behind  near  the  dorsal  spine, 
has  been  conducted  round  the  chest,  along  the  curve 
of  a  rib  beneath  the  skin,  and  has  escaped  again  near 
the  sternum.  This  property,  however,  of  the  ribs  for 
turning  bullets  refers  rather  to  the  days  of  round 
bullets,  and  not  to  modem  conical  projectiles. 

In  rickets  changes  take  place  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  ribs  and  cartilages  leading  to  bony 
elevations,  which  produce,  when  the  ribs  on  both  sides 
are  affected,  the  condition  known  as  the  "rickety 
rosary." 

The  intercostal  spaces  are  wider  in  front 
than  behind,  and  between  the  upper  than  the  lower 
ribs.  The  widest  of  the  spaces  is  the  third,  then  the 
second,  then  the  first.  The  narrowest  spaces  are  the 
last  four.  The  first  five  spaces  are  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  whole  breadth  of  the  index  finger.  The 
spaces  are  widened  in  inspiration,  narrowed  in  expira- 
tion, and  can  be  increased  in  width  by  bending  the 
body  over  to  the  opposite  side. 

Paracentesis  is  usually  performed  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  space,  at  a  point  midway  between  the 
sternum    and   the    spine,    or   midway    between   the 
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anterior  and  posterior  axillary  lines.  If  a  lower 
space  be  selected  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the 
cQaphragm,  especially  upon  the  right  side.  If  the 
eighth  or  ninth  space  is  selected  the  incision  is  made 
just  external  to  the  line  of  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 
The  trochar  should  be  entered  during  inspiration,  the 
space  being  widened  thereby,  and  should  be  kept  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  lower  border  of  the  space,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  intercostal  vessels.  Tapping  of  the  chest 
through  any  space  posterior  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs 
is  not  practicable,  owing  to  the  thick  covering  of 
muscles  upon  the  thoracic  wall  in  this  place,  and  the 
fact  that  the  intercostal  artery,  having  a  more  hori- 
zontal course  than  the  corresponding  ribs,  crosses  the 
middle  of  this  part  of  the  space  obliquely.  Beyond 
the  angle  the  intercostal  vessels  lie  in  a  groove  on 
the  inferior  border  of  the  rib  forming  the  upper  boun- 
dary of  the  space.  The  vein  lies  immediately  above  the 
artery,  and  the  nerve  immediately  below  it.  In  the 
upper  four  or  ^y^  spaces,  however,  the  nerve  is  at 
first  higher  than  the  artery. 

Owing  to  the  protection  it  derives  from  the  ribs 
and  the  intercostal  muscles,  it  happens  that  the  inter- 
costal artery  is  seldom  wounded,  and  when  wounded 
it  will  be  understood  that  considerable  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  securing  the  vessel  without  doing 
damage  to  the  pleura  and  adjacent  parts. 

Pus  may  readily  be  conducted  along  the  loose 
tissue  between  the  two  layers  of  intercostal  muscles. 
Thus,  in  suppuration  following  upon  disease  of  the 
vertebrae,  or  of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  ribs,  the  pus 
may  be  conducted  along  the  intercostal  spaces  to  the 
sternum,  and  may  thus  present  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  real  seat  of  the  disease. 

Removal  of  ribs*— In  order  to  obtain  a  &ee 
opening  into  the  pleural  cavity  a  portion  of  one  or 
even  two  ribs  may  be  excised. 
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In  some  cases  of  long-standing  empyema  with 
open  sinus  all  that  part  of  the  bony  wall  of  the- thorax 
which  coiTesponds  to  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
suppurating  cavity  is  removed  in  order  that  the  cavity 
may  collapse  and  be  in  a  position  to  close.  This  latter 
measure  is  known  as  Estlander's  operation,  or  thora- 
coplasty. In  some  instances  portions  of  as  many  as 
nine  ribs  have  been  excised,  and  the  total  length  of 
bone  removed  has  reached  50  to  60  inches. 

In  removing  a  rib  the  bone  is  entirely  bared  of 
periosteum  with  the  rugine,  and  the  excision  is  extra- 
periosteaL  In  this  way  the  intercostal  vessels  are  not 
exposed,  and,  if  divided  subsequently,  can  be  readily 
secured  when  the  ribs  are  out  of  the  way. 

The  internal  mammary  artery  runs  parallel 
to  the  border  of  the  sternum,  and  about  half  an  inch 
from  it.  It  may  give  rise  to  rapidly  fatal  haemorrhage 
if  wounded.  The  vessel  may  readily  be  secured  in 
the  first  three  intercostal  spaces,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  fourth  or  fifth  space.  It  is  most  easily 
reached  through  the  second  space,  and  cannot  be 
secured  through  any  space  below  the  fifth. 

The  female  breast  extends  from  the  third  to 
the  fifth  rib.  It  is  supported  by  the  superficial 
pectoral  fascia,  which  divides  into  two  layers  to 
enclose  it.  The  organ  is  made  up  of  an  accumulation 
of  alveolar  glands,  which  open  into  ducts  discharging 
at  the  nipple.  In  cases  where  during  lactation  the 
acini  are  engorged  with  milk,  the  outlines  of  the 
several  lobules  and  lobes  of  the  breast  are  rendered 
very  distinct.  The  size  of  the  breast  depends  usually 
rather  upon  a  deposit  of  fat  collected  about  the  organ 
and  distributed  among  its  lobules  than  upon  a 
development  of  true  gland  tissue.  A  considerable 
and  rapid  development  of  the  mammary  gland  tissue 
takes  place  at  puberty ^  and  the  breast  remains  in 
yts  most  perfect   anatomical   condition,  dvixixi!^  ^^ 
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child-bearing  period  of  life.  After  the  cessation  of 
menstruation  the  glandular  tissue  atrophies,  although 
the  ducts  always  persist.  The  breast  is  thinner  at  the 
periphery  than  at  the  centre,  and  is  thinnest  about  a 
line  extending  from  the'  nipple  to  the  sterno-clavicular 
joint.  Abscesses  situated  beneath  the  breast  not  un- 
frequently  make  their  way  through  the  gland  at  some 
point  along  this  line.  The  base  of  the  gland  is  flat,  and 
is  separated  from  the  pectoral  muscle  by  much  loose 
connective  tissue.  It  is  in  this  tissue  that  the  sub- 
mammary abscess  forms.  There  is  sometimes  a  kind 
of  bursa  between  the  breast  and  the  muscle  which  has 
been  found  to  form  a  definite  hygroma  or  bursal  cyst 
(Velpeau).  Although  the  gland  is  but  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  pectoralis  major,  yet  it  moves  a  little 
with  that  muscle,  and  the  position  of  the  breast  can 
be  slightly  affected  by  the  movement  of  the  arm. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  arm  should  be 
kept  at  rest  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  organ. 
In  cancer  the  gland  and  the  muscle  may  become 
intimately  adherent.  The  nipple  is  situated  over  the 
fourth  interspace,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
from  the  junction  of  the  ribs  with  their  cartilages, 
and  some  four  inches  from  the  middle  line.  It 
contains  muscular  fibres,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be 
rendered  prominent  on  stimulation.  The  skin  about 
the  nipple  is  very  thin  and  sensitive,  and  is  often  the 
seat  of  painful  fissures  and  excoriations.  When  any 
contracting  gi-owth,  such  as  scirrhus,  drags  upon  the 
ducts  of  the  gland,  the  nipple  becomes  retracted. 

Abscesses  of  the  breast  should  be  opened  by  in- 
cisions radiating  from  the  nipple,  so  as  to  avoid  un- 
necessary damage  to  the  mammary  ducts. 

The  breast  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  cutaneous 
branches  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  inter- 
costal nerves,  and  by  the  lateral  "VixaxiiE^^^  0I  *Odl^\^vj^ 
three  of  those  nerves,     Th^   QOnaft^^vyK^    Q*^   *0^'58i5i 
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trunks  serve  to  explain  the  ditfiisiou  of  tlie  pun 
that  is  sometimes  observed  iu  paiiifiit  afiectious  of 
the  glaud.  Thus  in  abscess  of  the  breast  pain  is 
often  felt  i-outid  the  side  of  the  thorax  to  the  back, 
following  the  trunks  of  the  above-iutmed  intercostal 
nerves ;  or  it  is  distributed  over  the  scapula  \)y  the 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  such 
dorsal  Derves  as  correspond  to  the  intercostal  trunks 
that  supply  the  breast ;  or  it  runs  down  the  arm 
along  the  intercosto-humeiul  nerve  (a  branch  of  the 
second  intercostal),  or  shoots  up  the  neck,  probably, 
along  the  supraclavicular  branch  from  the  cervi^J 
plexus,  which  communicates  with  the  same  intercostal 

The  gland  is  supplied  by  the  following  arten^, 
which  aifi  divided  in  excision  of  the  organ :  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  intercostal  branches 
of  the  internal  mammary  artery,  some  few  branches 
from  the  corresponding  intercostal  vessels,  the  long 
thoracic  artery,  and  the  external  mammary.  The 
majority  of  the  lymphatics  from  the  breast  proceed  to 
the  axilla.  Some  few  follow  the  mammary  branches 
of  the  interna!  mammary  artery,  and  enter  the 
anterior  mediastinal  glands,  which  are  consequently 
often  found  enlarged  in  cancer  of  the  organ. 

Ab  the  chief  blood  supply  of  the  breast  comes 
from  the  axilla,  and  as  the  main  lymph  vessels  pro- 
ceed to  that  region,  it  follows  that  maligtiant  growths 
of  the  gland  tend  to  spread  towards  the  axilla  rather 
than  towards  the  middle  line. 

2.  The  Ihorarir,  viscera. 

The  lung.— The  apex  of  the  lung  rises  in  the  neck 
from  one  to  two  inches  above  the  antfirior  end  of  the 
first  rib.  The  anterior  edges  of  the  two  lunge  lie  bo- 
hind  the  sterno-clavicular  articulations,  pass  obliquely 
behind  the  /manubrium,  and  meet  in  the  middle  line  at 
^  tkojaaotioa  of  the  maaubrium  with  blie  |^\aj^\o\M&.  Tbft 
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edge  of  the  right  lung  then  continues  vertically  down- 
wards behind  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum  to  the 
sixth  chondro-stemal  articulation,  where  it .  slopes  off 
along  the  line  of  the  sixth  rib.  The  edge  of  the  left 
lung  keeps  close  to  that  of  the  right  as  far  as  the  fourth 
chondro-stemal  articulation,  where  it  turns  off  to  the 
left,  following  a  line  drawn  from  the  fourth  cartilage 
to  the  apex  of  the  heart.  In  the  child,  owing  to  the 
thymus,  the  lungs  are  more  separated  in  front.  The 
two  edges  in  no  place  come  in  contact.  The  right 
reaches  the  middle  line,  but  the  left  only  reaches  the 
left  edge  of  the  sternum  (Symington).  The  lower 
border  of  the  lung  corresponds  to  a  slightly  convex 
line  drawn  round  the  chest  from  the  sixth  chondro- 
sternal  articulation  in  front  to  the  eleventh  dorsal 
spine  behind.  In  the  mammary  line  this  line  would 
correspond  to  the  sixth  rib,  in  the  mid-axillary  line 
to  the  ninth  rib,  and  in  a  line  continued  vertically 
downwards  from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  with 
the  tenth  rib.  The  pleura  extends  farther  down  than 
the  lung,  reaching  in  front  to  the  level  of  the  seventh 
chondro-stemal  union,  behind  to  the  eleventh  dorsal 
spine,  and  at  the  sides  to  a  point  some  two  and  a  half 
inches  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  thorax.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  pleura  and  diaphragm  may 
be  wounded  in  many  places  without  the  lungs  being 
involved.  The  lowest  part  of  the  pleura  is  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  kidneys  by  the  thin  layer  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  pleura  is  in  relation  with  the  eleventh 
rib  posteriorly,  but  not  with  the  twelfth.  It  extends 
lower  down  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult,  reaching 
the  costo- vertebral  joint  of  the  twelfth  rib. 

In  penetrating  wounds  involving  the  pleura,  air 
may   enter   the   pleural   cavity,   producing   pneumo- 
thorax, and  this  air  may  be  subsequently  pressed  la^ 
the    respiratory  movements   into  tYi-b  «»\i^cvv\.%x\feKsvia» 
tiasuea  tiirongh  the  wound  in  tli©  "^onftX^X  ^«v«^  «sv^ 
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lead  to  surgical  emphyaema.  The  two  layei 
pleiim  are  eo  intimately  in  contact  with  one  another 
in  the  norma.!  thorax  that  it  is  difHcult  for  the  parietal 
plsura  to  be  wounded  without  injury  to  the  visceral 
la.yer.  In  wounda  of  the  lung  without  external  wound, 
as  when  that  organ  is  torn  by  a  fractured  rib,  the  air 
eBcapea  from  the  lung  into  the  pleura,  and  may  thence 
pass  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  through  the  pleural 
wound,  thus  producing  both  pneumo  -  thorax  and 
emphysema. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  emphysema  may  occur 
about  certain  non-penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax 
when  they  are  of  a  valvular  nature,  In  such  eases 
the  air  is  drawn  into  the  subcutaneous  tlssuea  during 
one  respiratory  movement,  and  is  forced  by  another 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  valvular  nature  of  the 
wound  preventing  its  escape  externally.  When  the 
pleural  "  cavity  "  is  opened,  the  lungs  become  more 
or  less  coUapsed ;  yet  a  few  cases  have  been  recorded 
where  tlie  lung  has  protruded  at  the  time  of  the  aoci- 
dent  through  the  wound  in  the  parietea.  In  such  in- 
stances the  glottis  must  have  been  closed,  and  the  lung 
fully  distended  at  the  time  of  the  injury ;  and  it  must 
bfi  farther  assumed  that  tlie  viscus  was  practically  pro- 
truded before  air  could  enter  the  pleural  space.  It  is 
noticeable  that  these  recent  hemiie  are  most  common 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest  where  the  lungs  are 
the  most  movable,  and  the  injuries  that  bring  them 
about  are  often  aaeooiated  with  violent  respiratory 
plforts  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  In  wounda  of  the 
lung  the  blood  may  escape  in  thi'ee  directions ;  into 
the  tissue  of  the  organ  (pulmonary  apoplexy),  into  the 
bronchi  (causing  hasmoptysia),  and  into  the  pleura 
(causing  hiemothorax).  In  sonie  instances  the  lung 
has  been  ruptured  without  wound  and  without  frac- 
tare  to  the  riba.  These  cases  are  difficult  to  interpret, 
d  prvbably  the  best  explanation  Buggoat^A  \a  "  ^ 
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put  forward  by  M.  QosBelin.  This  surgeon  believea 
that  at  the  time  of  the  injury  the  lui^  are  suddenly 
tilled  and  diBteuded  vith  air  by  a  full  inapiration,  and 
that  the  air,  prevented  from  escaping  by  occlosion  of  the 


larynx,  thuB  becomes  pent  up  in  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
and  the  lung  not  being  able  to  recede  from  the  suporin- 
cumbent  pressure,  its  structure  necessarily  gives  way. 
Owing  to  the  fineness  of  its  capillaries,  and  to  the 
fact  that  all  venous  blood  returned  to  the  heart  must 
pass  through  the  lungs  before  it  can  xeaft^v  i^Cuet  -^-^ub 
of  tb6  body,  it  follows  that  pyaemio  ttOidi  ofAvex  wMn^s-'H 
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deposits  are  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  hmg 
than  in  any  other  of  the  viscera. 

Lung  cavities  resulting  from  tuberculosis,  gan- 
grene, or  bronchiectasis,  have  been  successfully  incised 
and  drained,  and  the  same  measure  has  been  applied 
to  hydrated  cysts  of  the  lung. 

The  trachea  divides  opposite  the  junction  of  the 
manubrium  and  gladiolus  in  front,  and  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra  behind  (Fig.  33).  In  the  newly  bom 
the  trachea  bifurcates  opposite  the  third  vertebra 
(Symington). 

Certain  foreign  substances  that  have  been  drawn 
into  the  air  passages  have  shown  a  remarkable  facility 
for  escaping  through  the  parietes.  Thus  Mr.  Godlee 
records  the  case  of  a  child,  from  an  abscess  in  whose 
back  a  head  of  rye-grass  escaped,  that  had  found  its 
way  into  the  air  passages  forty-three  days  previously. 

The  heart.— The  relations  of  the  heart  to  the 
surface  are  as  follows.  Its  upper  limit  corresponds 
to  a  horizontal  line  crossing  the  sternum  about  the 
upper  border  of  the  third  cartilages.  Its  right  border 
to  a  curved  line  arching  from  the  third  right  cartilage 
at  the  sternum  to  the  seventh  riglit  chondro-sternal 
articulation,  and  reaching  about  1^  inches  from  the 
middle  line.  Its  lower  border  follows  a  line  from  the 
seventh  right  chondro-sternal  articulation  to  the  apex. 
Its  apex  is  opposite  the  fifth  interspace,  at  the  junction 
of  the  ribs  with  these  cartilages.  Its  base  is  opposite 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  dorsal  vertebrae.  Its 
left  border  is  represented  by  an  arched  line  drawn  from 
the  apex  to  the  third  left  cartilage  at  the  sternum. 

The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  behind  the 

upper  edge  of  the  third   left  cartilage  close  to  the 

sternum.     The  vessel  proceeds  upward  under  cover 

of  the  second  left  cartilage.   The  aortic  orifice  is  behind 

^Ife  left  border  oi  the  sternum  close  to  the  lower  edge 

of  the  third  cartilage.     The  trunk  aac^uda  \i^YcA  \}aft 
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second  cartilage  of  the  right  side,  and  would  be 
wounded  by  a  stab  through  that  cartilage  close  to 
the  sternum.  The  concavity  of  the  aortic  arch  corre- 
sponds to  the  point  between  the  first  and  second  pieces 
of  the  sternum.  The  auriculb-ventricular  orifices  are 
behind  the  sternum,  the  right  being  opposite  the  fourth 
spaces,  and  the  left  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  carti- 
lages. The  innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries  come 
off  at  a  spot  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  manu- 
biium,  and  run  behind  the  right  and  left  stemo-cla- 
vicular  joints  respectively.  The  superior  vena  cava 
would  be  wounded  by  a  knife  entering  either  the  first 
or  the  second  right  interspace  close  to  the  sternum. 
The  left  innominate  vein  lies  transversely  just  below 
the  upper  border  of  that  bone.  The  right  awricle 
would  be  wounded  in  stabs  passing  through  the  sternal 
ends  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cartilages  on  the 
right  side,  or  through  the  corresponding  intercostal 
spaces  if  the  knife  be  kept  fairly  near  to  the  sternum. 
{See  Fig.  16,  which  shows  the  relations  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels  as  given  by  Riidinger,  and  which 
differ  somewhat  from  the  above  account.) 

A  circle  with  a  diameter  of  two  inches,  and 
with  its  centre  midway  between  the  nipple  and  the 
end  of  the  gladiolus,  would  approximately  define 
that  part  of  the  heart  which  lies  immediately  behind 
the  chest  wall,  and  is  uncovered  by  lung  or  pleura 
(Latham). 

Wounds  of  the  heart  most  frequently  involve  the 
right  ventricle,  that  segment  of  the  heart  being  the 
pait  most  exposed  anteriorly.  Next  in  frequency  is 
the  left  ventricle  wounded,  and  then  the  right  auricle. 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  wound  of  the  ventricle  is 
less  rapidly  fatal  than  is  a  wound  of  the  auricle,  owing 
to  the  thickness  of  the  ventricular  wall,  and  to  its 
capacity  for  contracting  and  preventvii^  \i\i^  ^^^"a;^^  <2^ 
blood.     Death  in  cases  of  wound  oi  ^iJtka\l^'ax\»^<^^^^ 
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appear  in  a  great  njimber  of  cases  to  be  due  to  an 
impression  upon  the  nervous  centres  rather  than  upon 
actual  haemorrhage.  Many  instances  have  been 
recorded  to  show  that  the  heart  may  be  very  tolerant 
of  foreign  bodies  in  its  substance.  Thus  a  man  lived 
for  twenty  days  with  a  skewer  traversing  the  heart 
from  side  to  side  (Ferrus).  In  another  case  a  lunatic 
pushed  an  iron  rod,  over  six  inches  in*  length,  into  his 
chest,  until  it  disappeared  from  view,  'although  it 
could  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  receiving  pulsation 
from  the  heart.  He  died  a  year  following,  and  the 
metal  was  found  to  have  pierced  not  only  the  lungs, 
but  also  the  ventricular  cavities  (Tillaux).  A  propoa 
of  chest  wounds,  Velpeau  cites  the  case  of  a  man  in 
whose  thorax  was  found  a  part  of  a  foil  that  entirely 
transfixed  the  chest  from  ribs  to  spine,  and  that  had 
been  introduced  fifteen  years  before  death.  In  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  is  the 
shaft  of  a  cart  that  had  been  forced  through  the  ribs 
on  the  left  side,  had  passed  entirely  through  the  chest, 
and  had  come  out  through  the  ribs  on  the  right  side. 
The  patient  had  lived  ten  years. 

Paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  has  been 
performed  through  the  fourth  or  fifth  spaces  on  the 
left  side  close  to  the  sternum,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  the  internal  mammary  artery.  The  operation 
has  also  been  performed  through  a  trephine  hole 
made  in  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum. 

The  mediastina* — ^Abscess  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum  may  have  developed  in  situ,  or  may 
have  spread  down  from  the  neck.  In  like  manner 
posterior  mediastinal  abscesses  may  arise  from  diseases 
of  the  adjacent  spine,  or  lymphatic  glands,  or  may  be 
due  to  the  spreading  downwards  of  a  retro-pharyngeal 
or  retro-oesophageal  collection  of  matter. 

The  azygos  veins,  commencing  as  they  do  below 
in  the  lumbar  veina,  and  having  more  ot  Ye^-a  dvc^ct 
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communications  with  the  common  iliac,  renal,  and 
other  tributaries  to  the  vena  cava,  are  able  to  a  great 
extent  to  carry  on  the  venous  circulation  in  cases  of 
obstruction  of  the  main  trunk. 

These  veins  are  apt  to  be  pressed  upon  by  tumours 
(such  as  enlarged  gland  masses)  developed  in  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  and  to  produce  in  consequence 
some  oedema  of  the  chest  walls  by  engorgement  of 
those  intercostal  veins  that  they  receive.  Tumours 
growing  in  the  posterior  mediastinum  may  cause 
trouble  by  pressing  upon  the  trachea  or  gullet,  or  by 
disturbing  the  vagus  nerve  or  the  cord  of  the  sym- 
pathetic (Figs.  33  and  35). 

Krabbel  reports  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  ninth 
dorsal  vertebra  associated  with  rupture  of  the  thoracic 
duct.  The  patient  died  in  a  few  days,  and  the  right 
pleura  was  found  to  contain  more  than  a  gallon  of 
pure  chyle. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE   REGION  OF   THE    SHOULDER. 

A  STUDY  of  the  region  of  the  shoulder  comprises 
the  clavicle,  the  scapula,  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus, 
and  the  soft  parts  that  surround  them,  together  with 
the  shoulder  joint  and  axilla. 

Surface  anatomy. — The  clavicle,  acromion  pro- 
cess, and  scapular  spine  are  all  subcutaneous,  and  can 
be  readily  felt.  In  the  upright  position,  when  the 
arm  hangs  by  the  side,  the  clavicle  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
quite  horizontal.  In  well-developed  subjects  it  inclines 
a  little  upwards  at  its  outer  end.*  In  the  recumbent 
posture,  the  weight  of  the  limb  being  taken  off,  the 
outer  end  rises  still  higher  above  the  sternal  extremity. 
The  degree  of  the  elevation  can  be  best  estimated  by 
a  study  of  frozen  sections.  Thus,  in  making  horizontal 
sections  of  the  body,  layer  by  layer,  from  above  down- 
wards, Braune  found  that  by  the  time  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation  was  reached,  the  head  of  the 
humerus  would  be  cut  across  in  the  lateral  part  of 
the  section  (Fig.  17). 

The  deltoid  tubercle  of  the  clavicle  may,  if  large, 
be  felt  through  the  skin,  and  be  mistaken  for  an 
exostosis.  The  acromio-clavicular  joint  lies  in  the 
plane  of  a  vertical  line  passing  up  the  middle  of  the 

'  In  some  women,  in  the  feeble,  and  in  some  narrow-shoul- 
dered  men,  the  clavicle  may  be  horizontal,  ox  itaoutet  wid  toia.^ 
Inoline  do  wn  wardE. 
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front  of  the  arm.  A  prominence  is  sometimes  felt 
about  this  joint  in  place  of  the  level  surface  that  it 
should  present.  This  is  due  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
end  of  the  clavicle,  or  to  a  thickening  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage  sometimes  found  in  the  joint.  In  many 
cases  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  due  to  a  trifling 
luxation  upwards  of  the  clavicle  depending  upon  some 
stretching  of  the  ligaments.  It  is  certain  that  the 
dry  bone  seldom  shows  such  an  enlargement  as  to 
account  for  this  very  common  prominence  at  the 
acromial  articulation.  The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle 
is  also,  in  muscular  subjects,  often  large  and  unduly 
prominent,  and  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  suggest  a 
lesion  of  the  bone  or  joint  when  none  exists. 

The  roundness  aud  prominence  of  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  depend  upon  the  development  of  the  deltoid 
and  the  position  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus. 
The  deltoid  hangs  like  a  curtain  from  the  shoulder 
girdle,  and  is  bulged  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  bone 
that  it  covers.  If  the  head  of  the  humerus,  there- 
fore, be  diminished  in  bulk,  as  in  some  impacted 
fractures  about  the  anatomical  neck,  or  be  removed 
from  the  glenoid  cavity,  as  in  dislocations,  the 
deltoid  becomes  more  or  less  flattened,  and  the  acro- 
mion proportionately  prominent.  The  part  of  the 
humerus  felt  beneath  the  deltoid  is  not  the  head, 
but  the  tuberosities;  the  greater  tuberosity  externally, 
the  lesser  in  front.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  by  the  fingers  placed 
high  up  in  the  axilla,  the  arm  being  forcibly  abducted 
so  as  to  bring  the  head  in  contact  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  capsule.  The  head  of  the  humerus  faces 
very  much  in  the  direction  of  the  internal  condyle. 
As  this  relation,  of  course,  hjolds  good  in  every 
position  of  the  bone,  it  is  of  value  in  examining 
injuries  about  the  shoulder,  and  in  redwc^xi^  ^^QK:»r 
dons  by  manipulation,  the  condyle  \>e>YB%  xsaa^  ^a^ 
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In  thin  subjects  the  outline  and  borders  of  the 
scapula  can  be  more  or  less  distinctly  made  out,  but 
in  fat  and  muscular  subjects  all  parts  of  tha  bone, 
except  the  spine  and  acromion,  are  diflicult  of  access 
in  the  ordinary  positions  of  the  limb.  To  bring  out 
the  superior  angle  and  vertebral  border  of  the  bone, 
the  hand  of  the  subject  should  be  carried  as  far  as  pos- 
sible oyer  the  opposite  shoulder.  To  bring  out  the 
infei'ior  angle  and  axillary  border,  the  fore-arm  should 
be  placed  behind  the  back.  The  angle  formed  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  spine  of  the  scapala 
and  the  acromion,  is  the  beat  point  from  which  to 
take  measurement  of  the  arm,  the  tape  being  carried 
down  to  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus. 

Wheu  the  arm  hangs  irom  the  side  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand  directed  forwards,  the  acromion,  external 
condyle,  and  styloid  process  of  the  mdius,  all  lie  in  the 
same  lina  The  groove  between  the  pectoralia  major 
and  deltoid  muscles  is  usually  to  be  made  out.  In  it 
run  the  cephalic^vein  and  a  lar^e  branch  of  the  acromio- 
thoracic  arteiyT  Near  the  groove,  and  a  little  bdow 
the  clavicle,  the  coracoid  process  may  be  felt.  The 
process,  however,  does  not  actually  present  in  the 
interval  between  the  two  musclefi,  but  is  covered  by  the 
innermost  fibres  of  the  deltoid.  The  position  of  the 
coraco-acromial  ligament  may  be  defined,  and  a  knife, 
thrust  through  the  middle  of  it,  should  strike  the 
biceps  tendon,  and  open  tlie  shoulder  joini 

When  the  arm  hangs  at  the  side  with  the  palm 
forwards,  the  bicipital  groove  may  posaibiy  be  defined. 
It  looks  directly  forwards. 

Just  below  the  clavicle  is  a  depression,  the  sub- 
clavicular fossa,  which  varies  considerably  in  depth 
in  difierent  subjects.  It  is  obliterated  in  eubcoi'acoid 
di^ocations  of  t^e  humerus,  in  fractures  of  the  clavicls 
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with  displacement,  by  many  axiUary  growths,  and  by 
some  inflammations  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic 
walL  In  subclavicular,  or  intracoracoid  dislocation, 
the  fossa  is  replaced  by  an  eminence.  In  this  region, 
at  a  spot  to  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process, 
and  corresponding  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle, 
the  pulsations  of  the  axillary  artery  can  be  felt  on 
deep  pressure,  and  the  vessel  be  compressed  against  the 
second  rib.  Just  below  the  clavicle  the  interspace 
between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  portions  of  the 
pectoralis  major  can  often  be  made  out. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  axilla 
are  very  distinct.  The  anterior  border  formed  by  the 
lower  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major  follows  the  line  of 
the  fifth  rib.  The  depression  of  the  armpit  varies, 
other  things  being  equal,  with  the  position  of  the 
upper  limb.  It  is  most  deep  when  the  arm  is  raised 
from  the  side  at  about  an  angle  of  45°,  and  when  the 
muscles  forming  the  borders  of  the  space  are  in  a 
state  of  contraction.  As  the  arm  is  raised  above  the 
horizontal  line  the  depression  becomes  shallower,  the 
head  of  the  bone  projects  into  the  space  and  more 
or  less  obliterates  it,  while  the  width  of  the  fossa  is 
encroached  upon  by  the  approximation  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  folds.  The  coraco-brachialis  muscle 
itself  forms  a  distinct  projection  along  the  humeral 
side  of  the  axilla  when  the  arm  is  raised  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  body.  If  the  arm  be  brought  nearly 
close  to  the  side,  the  surgeon's  hand  can  be  thrust 
well  up  into  the  axilla,  and  the  thoracic  wall  explored 
as  high  up  as  the  third  rib. 

The  axillary  glands  cannot  be  felt  when  they  are 
in  a  normal  condition. 

The  direction  of  the  axillary  artery,  when  the  arm 
is  I'aised  from  the  side,  is  represented  by  a  line  drawn 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  to  the  humerus 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  coraco-brachialis.      A  line 
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drawn  from  the  third  rib  near  its  cartilage  to  the  tip 
of  the  coracoid  process  indicates  the  upper  border  of 
the  pectoralis  minor,  and  the  epot  where  this  line 
crosses  the  line  of  the  ajdlluiy  artery  points  out  the 
position  of  the  acromio-thoracic  artery.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  fifth  rib  near  its  cartilage  to  the  tip  of  the 
coracoid  process  indicates  the  lower  border  of  the 
pectoralis  minor,  and  the  position  of  the  long  thoracic 
artery  which  runs  along  that  border.  The  line  of  the 
Bubs<^pular  artery  corresponds  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  subacapularis  muscle  along  which  it  runfl,  but  the 
position  of  this  border  can  only  be  approximately 
indicated  on  the  living  or  iindissected  subject. 

The  circiunfles  nerve  and  posterior  circumflex 
artery  cross  the  humerus  in  a  horisontal  line  that  is 
about  a  finger's  breadth  above  the  centre  of  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  This  point  is  of  importance 
in  cases  of  supposed  contusion  of  the  nerve.  The 
dorsalis  scapnls  artciy  crosses  the  axillary  border  of 
the  scapula  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  centre  of 
iJie  vertical  axis  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  These  various 
indications  of  the  positions  of  the  main  branches  of 
the  axillary  artery  are  made  while  the  arm  hangs  in 
its  natural  position  at  the  side. 

The  clavicle. — The  skin  over  the  clavicle  is 
loosely  attached,  and  is  easily  duplaced  about  the 
bone.  This  circumstance  may  serve  to  expltdn  why 
the  skin  so  often  escapes  actual  wound  in  contusions 
of  the  clavicular  region,  and  in  part  explains  the 
infrequency  of  penetration  of  the  integument  in 
fractures  of  the  clavicle.  The  position  of  the  supra- 
clavicular nerves  in  front  of  the  bone  renders  them 
very  liable  to  contusion,  and  accounts  for  the  unusual 
amount  of  pain  that  is  said  to  sometimes  follow 
blows  over  the  collar  bone.  Tillaux  believes  that  the 
^vere  pain  that  in  rare  cases  peraista  after  fracture  of 
4fie  clavide  is  dtw  to  the  implication  ot  t^ieaa  -okcts* 
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in  the  callus  formed.  The  three  nerves  that  cross  the 
clavicle  are  branches  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical 
nerves,  and  it  is  well  to  note  that  pain  over  the  collar 
bone  is  sometimes  a  marked  feature  in  disease  of  the 
upper  cervical  spina  This  symptom  is  then  duo 
to  irritation  of  these  nerves  at  their  points  of  exit 
from  the  spinal  canal. 

Beneath  the  cl^^vicle  the  great  vessels  and  the 
great  nerve-cords  lie  upon  the  first  rib.  The  vein  is 
the  most  internal,  and  occupies  the  acute  angle 
between  the  collar  bone  and  the  first  rib.  It  will  be 
seen  that  growths  from  the  bone  may  readily  press 
upon  these  important  structures,  and  that  the  vein, 
from  its  position,  as  weU  as  from  the  sHghter  resis- 
tance that  it  offers,  is  likely  to  be  the  first  to  be 
compressed.  These  structures  have  also  been  wounded 
by  fragments  of  bone  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle.  Fortu- 
nately, between  the  clavicle  and  these  large  nerves 
and  vessels  the  subclavius  muscle  is  interposed.  This 
muscle  is  closely  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
bone,  is  enveloped  in  a  dense  fascia,  and  forms  one  of 
the  chief  protections  to  the  vessels  in  cases  of  fracture. 
This  interposing  pad  of  muscle  is  also  of  great  service 
in  resection  operations,  as  can  be  well  understood. 
Braune  states  that  by  pressing  the  clavicle  against  the 
first  rib  in  the  dead  body  a  stream  of  injection  in  the 
thoracic  duct  can,  in  some  cases,  be  entirely  arrested. 
Behind  the  clavicle  the  following  structures  may  be 
noted :  The  brachio-cephalic,  subclavian,  and  external 
jugular  veins,  the  subclavian,  suprascapular,  and  in- 
ternal mammary  arteries,  the  cords  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  the  phrenic  nerve  and  nerve  of  Bell,  the  thoracic 
duct,  the  omo-hyoid,  scalene,  stemo-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid muscles,  the  apex  of  the  lung.  The  sternal 
end  of  the  bone  is  not  far  removed  from  the  innominate^ 
or  left  carotid  artery,  the  vagua  and  xCiCVJcrc^TLX.  t^^tn«^ 
the  tmcbea,  and  the  (BSophagUB. 
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These  relations  of  the  clavicle  are  given  to  show 
the  dangers  in  the  way  of  partial  or  complete 
resections  of  the  bone.  The  diflioulties  and  riaka 
of  the  operation  increase  as  one  progresses  from  the 
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acromial  to  the  sternal  end.  B«8ection  of  the  acromial 
third  of  the  bone  is  comparatively  easy,  but  resection 
of  the  atemal  portion  is  most  difficult  and  dangerous. 
The  entire  clavicle  has  been  removed  with  success, 
and  the  operation  has  been  followed  by  less  impair- 
ment of  the  arm  movements  than  would  be  imagined. 
The  clavicle  forms  the  sole  direct  bony  connection 
_bgtyeeii  the  upper  limb  and  the  trunk,  and  in  b 
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accidents,  this  connection  being  broken  through,  it  is 
possible  for  the  extremity  to  be  torn  off  entire.  Thus 
Billroth  reports  the  case  of  a  boy  aged  fourteen, 
whose  right  arm,  with  the  scapula  and  clavicle,  was  so 
torn  from  the  trunk  by  a  machine  accident,  that  it  was 
only  attached  by  a  strip  of  skin  two  inches  wide.  Other 
like  cases  of  avulsion  of  the  limb  have  been  reported. 
Fractures  of  clavicle. — ^The  clavicle  is  more 
frequently  broken  than  is  any  other  single  bone  in 
the  body.  This  frequency  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  bone  is  very  superficial,  is  in  a  part  exposed 
to  injury,  is  slender  and  contains  much  compact 
tissue,  is  ossified  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and 
above  all  receives  a  large  part  of  all  shocks  communi- 
cated to  the  upper  extremity.  The  common  fracture, 
that  due  to  indirect  violence,  is  oblique,  and  very 
constant  in  its  position,  viz.  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
middle  third  of  the  bona  The  bone  breaks  at  this 
spot  for  the  following  reasons.  It  is  here  that  the 
clavicle  is  the  most  slender;  it  is  here  that  the 
two  curves  of  the  bone  meet ;  it  is  here  that  a  very 
fixed  part  of  the  bone,  viz.  the  outer  third,  joins 
with  a  more  movable  portion.  The  position  of  the 
ooraco-clavicular  ligaments  is  no  doubt  of  the  greatest 
import  in  localising  the  fracture  in  this  position,  since 
a  clavicle  experimentally  subjected  to  longitudinal 
compression  does  not  break  at  this  spot  (Bennett). 
The  displacement  that  occurs  is  as  follows.  The  inner 
fragment  remains  unchanged  in  position,  or  its  outer 
end  is  drawn  a  little  upwards  by  the  stemo-mastoid. 
It  will  be  seen  that  any  action  of  this  muscle  would 
be  resisted  by  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  rhomboid 
ligament  The  outer  fragment  undergoes  a  threefold 
displacement.  (1)  It  is  carried  directly  doumwarda. 
This  is  effected  mainly  by  the  weight  of  the  limb 
aided  by  the  pectoralis  minor,  i^e  lower  fibres  of  the 
{pectoralis  major,  and  the  latissimus  dorsL      Since  tl^ 
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line  of  action  of  the  trapezius  muscle  is  altered  b^  the 
fracture,  that  muscle  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  the 
Bhoulder  iip,  and  its  altered  action  therefore  contri- 
butea  to  the  downward  displacement.  (2)  It  is  carried 
directly  inwards  by  the  muscle  that  pass  from  the 
trunk  to  the  ahonlder,  viz.  the  trapezius,  the  levator 
iinguh  Hcap\ilfe,  the  rhomboids,  the  lutissimus  dorai,  and 
especially  by  the  pectorals.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  subclavius.  (3)  The  fragment  is  rotated  in  such  a 
way  that  the  onter  end  proiocte  forwards  and  the 
inner  end  back.  This  rotation  is  brought  about 
mainly  by  the  two  pectorals  assisted  prominently  by 
the  Berratus  magnus.  The  normal  action  of  this  latt^ 
muscle  is  to  carry  the  scapula  forwards,  and  the 
clavicle,  acting  as  a  kind  of  outrigger  to  keep  the 
upper  limb  at  a  pioper  distance  fi'om  the  trunk,  moves 
forwards  at  the  same  time  and  keeps  the  suipula 
direct.  When  this  outrigger  is  broken  the  Berratus 
can  no  longer  carry  the  scapula  directly  forwards. 
The  bone  tends  to  turn  towards  the  trunk,  and  the 
point  of  the  shoulder  is  therefore  seen  to  move  inwards 
as  well  as  forwards.  The  fragments  in  this  fracture 
must  consequently  overlap,  and  as  the  displacement  ia 
difficult  to  remedy,  it  follows  that  in  no  bone  save  th*<  j 
femur  is  shortening  so  unifoi'mly  left  as  after  aifel 
oblique  fracture  of  the  clavicla  The  degree  irf  | 
shortening  very  seldom  exceeds  one  inch.  The 
deformity  associat«d  with  this  fracture  is  well 
remedied  when  the  patient  assumes  the  recumbent 
position.  In  this  postui'e,  the  weight  of  the  limb 
being  taken  otf,  the  downward  diapkcement  is  at 
once  remedied.  The  point  of  the  shoulder  falling 
back  also  tends  to  relieve  in  part  the  inward  displace- 
ment, and  the  rotation  of  the  outer  fragment  forwards 
It  is  through  the  scapula,  however,  that  these  two 
latter  displacements  are  in  the  main  removed.  In 
Uw  neuatbeut  poature  tiis  scapula.  '>»  {fferaed  oloaf^ 
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against  the  thorax,  with  the  result  that  its  outer 
extremity  (and  with  it,  of  course,  the  outer  fragment 
of  the  clavicle)  is  dragged  outwards  and  backwards. 
Some  surgeons,  recognising  this  important  action  of  the 
scapula  in  remedying  the  displacement  in  these  cases, 
strap  the  scapula  firmly  against  the  trunk,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  elevate  the  arm. 

Fractures  due  to  direct  violence  are  usually 
transverse,  and  may  be  at  any  part  of  the  bone. 
When  about  the  middle  third  they  present  the 
displacement  just  described.  When  the  fracture  is 
between  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments  no  dis- 
placement is  possible.  When  beyond  these  ligaments 
the  outer  end  of  the  outer  fragment  is  carried  forwards 
by  the  pectorals  and  serratus,  and  its  inner  end  is 
a  little  drawn  up  by  the  trapezius.  In  this  fracture 
there  is  no  general  displacement  downwards  of  the 
outer  fragment,  since  it  cannot  move  in  that  direction 
unless  the  scapula  go  with  it,  and  the  scapula  remains 
fixed  by  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  to  the  inner 
fragment  of  the  clavicle. 

The  clavicle  may  be  broken  by  Twascvla/r  violence 
alone.  Polaillon,  from  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
reported  cases,  concludes  that  the  muscles  that  break 
the  bone  are  the  deltoid  and  clavicular  part  of  the 
great  pectoral  In  no  case  does  the  fracture  appear 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  stemo-mastoid  musde. 
The  commonest  movements  producing  fracture  appear 
to  be  violent  movements  of  the  limb  forwards  and 
inwards,  or  upwards.  These  fractures  are  usually 
about  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  show  no  displace- 
ment other  than  that  of  both  fragments  forwards,  Le, 
in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  two  muscles  first 
named. 

The  clavicle  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of 
greenrstick  fractwre  than  is  any  other  bone  in  the 
body.     Indeed,  one-half  of  the  cases  of  broken  collar 
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the  only  articalation  that  directly  connects  the  upper 
limb  with  the  trank,  yet  it  is  possessed  of  such  con- 
siderable strength  that  luxation  at  the  joint  is  com- 
paratively rare.  The  amount  of  movement  in  the 
joint  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  lack  of 
adaptability  between  the  facet  on  the  sternum  and 
the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  disproportion 
between  these  parts  is  maintained  by  the  inter- 
articular  cartilage,  which  reproduces  only  the  outline 
of  the  clavicular  surface.  The  cavity  of  the  joint  is 
Vnshaped,  since  the  clavicle  only  touches  the  socket 
at  its  inferior  angle  when  the  arm  hangs  by  the  sida 
When  the  arm  is  elevated,  however,  the  two  bones  are 
brought  in  more  immediate  contact,  and  the  joint 
cavity  becomes  a  mere  slit.  Thus,  in  disease  of  this 
articulation  it  will  be  found  that  of  all  movements  of 
the  joint  the  movement  of  the  limb  upwards  is  the 
most  constant  in  producing  pain.  The  joint  is  sup- 
plied by  the  suprasternal  nerva 

The  movements  permitted  at  this  joint  are 
limited,  owing  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  sterno- 
clavicular ligaments  being  moderately  tense  in  all 
positions  of  the  clavicla  Movement  forwa/rda  of  the 
clavicle  on  the  sternum  is  checked  by  the  posterior 
ligament,  and  resisted  by  the  anterior  ligament.  This 
latter  ligament  is  more  lax  and  less  substantial  than 
is  the  posterior  band.  Its  weakness  serves  in  part 
to  explain  the  frequency  of  the  dislocation  forwards. 

Movement  of  the  clavicle  bdckivards  on  the 
sternum  is  checked  by  the  anterior  ligament,  while 
the  passage  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  resisted  by  the 
powerful  posterior  band.  The  movement  is  also 
opposed  by  the  rhomboid  ligament.  To  produce, 
therefore,  a  dislocation  backwards  considerable  force 
must  be  used.  Movement  of  the  clavicle  wpwa/rda  on 
the  sternum  is  checked  by  the  rliOTXi\>o\<dL'^A!gNGci«D^  *0c^ 
interclavhulAr  ifgament,  the  iTit©Tac\\csQ\»«  «kk^3^»^^ 
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Eind  in  a  less  direct  manuor  by  the  two  remaining 
ligamente  of  the  joint,  Thua  it  happens  that  dis- 
location upwards  is  the  least  common  of  the  luxations 
at  this  articulation. 

nisease  of  the  steruo-clavicular  Joint. — 
Tliis  articulation  is  reaUy  divided  into  two  joints  by 
the  interarticular  cartilage,  each  being  provided  with 
a  distinct  synovial  membrane. 

These  joints  are  liable  to  the  ordinary  maladies 
of  joints,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  disease  may 
commence  iii,  and  be  for  some  time  limited  to,  one  only 
of  the  synovial  sacs.  In  time  the  whole  articulation 
usually  becomes  involved,  but  even  in  advanced  oases 
the  mischief  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  synoviil 
cavity  on  one  side  of  the  cartiiaga  According  to 
some  authors,  this  joint  is  more  frequently  involved 
in  pyasmia  than  is  any  other.  When  effusion  has  taken 
place  into  the  stemo-clavicular  joint,  and  especially 
after  suppuration  baa  ensued,  the  swelling  usually 
makes  iteeif  evident  in  front,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  anterior  sternoclavicular  ligament  is  the  thinnest 
and  least  resisting  of  the  ligamentous  structures  about 
the  articulation.  For  the  same  reason  the  pus  usually 
escapes  from  the  anterior  surface,  when  it  discharges 
itself  spontaneously.  It  may,  however,  make  an 
opening  for  escape  through  die  posterior  ligament, 
and  under  these  circumstances  has  found  its  way  into 
the  mediastinum.  The  relations  of  this  joint  to  the 
great  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  neck  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  In  one  case  reported  by  Hilton  a  large 
abscess  formed  in  the  articulation,  and  the  collection, 
receiving  pulsations  from  the  subjacent  artery  (the 
innominate  or  right  subclavian),  was  supposed  at  one 
time  to  be  an  aneurism.  It  is  remarkable  that  disease 
of  this  joint  never  leads  to  anchjlof 
cu3i3staxioe  may  be  expl^ned  (V)  by  the  constant 
Ml^t   ntovement  in    the    part  w>ac\i  -erevftiAB 
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diseased  structures  &om  being  kept  at  rest,  (2)  by  the 
occasional  persistence  of  the  interarticular  cartilage, 
and  (3)  by  the  utter  lack  of  adaptability  of  the  two 
bony  surfaces  involved. 

Dislocations  of  tlie  stemo-elairfcular Joint. 
— ^The  clavicle  may  be  dislocated  from  the  sternum  in 
one  of  three  directions,  which,  given  in  order  of  fre- 
quency, are  :  (1)  forwards,  (2)  backwards,  (3)  upwards. 
The  relative  frequency  of  these  dislocations  can  be 
understood  from  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the 
action  of  the  ligaments  in  restricting  movements. 
The  displacement  forwa/rda  involves  entire  rupture 
of  the  capsule,  and  more  or  less  damage  to  the 
rhomboid  ligament.  The  head  of  the  bone  carry- 
ing with  it  the  stemo-mastoid,  rests  on  the  front 
of  the  manubrium.  The  dislocation  hackioarda 
may  be  due  to  direct  or  indirect  violence,  and 
has  occurred  spontaneously  in  connection  with  the 
chest  deformity  in  Pott's  disease.  The  capsule  is 
entirely  torn,  as  is  also  the  rhomboid  ligament.  The 
head  is  found  in  the  connective  tissue  behind  the 
stemo-hyoid  and  stemojbhyroid  muscles.  In  this 
position  it  may  cause  severe  dyspnoea,  or  dysphagia, 
by  pressure  upon  the  trachea  or  gullet  It  may  so 
compress  the  subclavian  artery  as  to  arrest  the  pulse 
at  the  wrist,  or  so  occlude  the  brachioKsephalic  vein  as 
to  produce  semi-coma  (Fig.  17).  In  one  case  the  head 
of  the  bone  had  to  be  excised  to  relieve  a  troublesome 
dysphagia.  In  the  luxation  wpvowrds^  due  usually  to 
indirect  violence,  the  head  rests  on  the  upper  border 
of  the  sternum  between  the  stemo-mastoid  and  stemo- 
hyoid  muscles.  It  involves  more  or  less  complete 
tearing  of  all  the  ligaments  of  the  joint,  together  with 
avulsion  of  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage. 

The  non-adaptability  of  the  joint  surfaces  in  thia 
part  serves  to  explain,  the  eaaa  ^\)dl  ^>Ktf3a.  *^«6ft. 
luxations   are    usually   reduced,  wcA   ^^    ^c^S^^s?^^'^ 
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of  retaining  the    clavicle  in  posiuoD  after  it 
placed. 

AcTomio-claTicnlar  Joiut. — TTiia  articulation 
is  shallow,  and  the  outlines  ai  the  two  bones  that 
enter  into  its  {ormation  are  eucb  that  no  obstacle 
is  uff»ed  to  the  displacenient  of  the  clavicle  from  the 
acromion.  The  joint,  indeed,  depends  for  its  atfen^ 
almost  entirelj  upon  its  ligantpjits.  The  plane  of  the 
joint  wonld  be  represented  bj  a  line  drawn  from  above 
downwards  and  inwanls  between  the  two  bones.  This 
inclination  of  the  joint  surfaces  serves  to  explain  the 
£act  that  the  usual  luxation  of  tJiis  part  takes  the  form 
of  a  displacement  of  the  clavicle  opwards  on  to  the 
acromion.  The  capsule  that  surrounds  the  Joint  is  lax 
and  feeble,  and  it  is  partly  from  its  comparative 
thinness  that  effusion  into  ^lis  joint,  when  it  is  the 
seat  of  disease,  makes  itself  so  soon  visible.  The 
joint,  however,  depends  mainly  for  its  strength  upon 
th(t  powerful  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments. 

As  the  movements  permitted  in  this  joint  may 
be  impaired  by  accident  or  dise^ase,  it  is  well  to 
note  the  part  the  articulation  takes  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  extremity.  The  scapula  (and  with  it, 
of  counie,  the  arm),  as  it  glides  forwards  and  back- 
wards upon  the  thorax,  moves  in  the  arc  of  a  circle 
whose  centre  is  at  the  stemo-clavicular  joiut,  and 
whose  radius  is  the  clavicle.  As  the  bone  moves 
forwards  it  ia  important,  for  reasons  to  be  imme- 
diately given,  that  the  glenoid  cavity  should  abo  be 
directed  obliquely  forwards.  This  latter  desirable 
condition  ia  brought  about  by  means  of  the  acromio- 
clavicular joint.  Without  this  joiut  the  whole 
Bcapida  as  it  passed  forwards  with  the  outer  end 
of  the  clavicle  would  precisely  follow  the  line  of 
the  circle  above  mentioned,  and  the  glenoid  cavity 
would  look  in  an  increasingly  inward  dii*ection.  It 
"  1  essential  that    the    surface  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
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should  be  maintained  as  far  as  possible  at  right 
angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  humerus.  When 
these  relations  are  satisfied,  the  humerus  has  the 
support  behind  of  a  stout  surface  of  bone,  and  it  is 
partly  to  obtain  the  value  of  this  support  that  the 
boxer  strikes  out  from  the  side,  i.e.,  with  his  humerus 
well  backed  up  by  the  scapula.  If  there  were  no 
acromio-clayicular  joint  the  glenoid  fossa  would  offer 
little  support  to  the  humerus  when  the  limb 
was  stretched  forwards,  and  a  blow  given  with  the 
limb  in  that  position,  or  a  fall  upon  the  hand  under 
like  conditions,  would  tend  to  throw  the  humerus 
against  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder  joint,  and  so 
produce  dislocation.  NormaUy,  therefore,  as  the 
scapula  and  arm  advance,  the  angle  between  the 
posterior  border  of  the  acromion  and  the  adjacent 
portion  of  the  clavicle  becomes  more  and  more  acute, 
and  the  glenoid  fossa  is  maintained  with  a  sufficiently 
forward  direction  to  give  substantial  support  to  the 
humerus.*  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  rigidity  of  this 
little  joint  may  be  a  cause  of  insecurity  in  the  articu- 
lation of  the  shoulder,  and  of  weakness  in  certain 
movements  in  the  limb. 

Dislocations  of  tlie  acromio- clavicular 
Joint*  —  The  clavicle  may  be  displaced  v/pvowrda 
on  to  the  acromion  or  dovmwarda  beneath  it.  Pol- 
laillon  has  collected  thirty-eight  cases  of  the  former 
luxation,  and  six  only  of  the  latter.  This  dis- 
proportion is,  in  the  main,  explained  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  joint. 
Both  luxations  are  usually  due  to  direct  violenca 
The  dislocation  upwa/rda  is  very  commonly  only  par- 
tial, and  is  associated  only  wil^  stretching  and  some 
trifling  rupture  of  ligaments.  In  the  complete  form, 
where  the  end  of  the  clavicle  rests  entirely'  upon  the 

*  For  ftn  excellent  accomit  of  the  meohamsm  of  these  jointi 
■ee  Morris's  "  Anatomy  of  the  Jomts,"  p.  202,  tt  mo.    187ft. 
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ttonmiton,  there 
also  to  a  greatei 
ligament&  In  the  complete  dislocation  downtoardi, 
also,  there  is  a  rupture  of  the  capsule,  with  extensive 
tearing  of  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments.  These 
luxations  are  usually  easily  reduced,  but  it  vill  be 
understood,  fi'om  the  direction  of  the  articular  surfaces, 
that  in  the  displacement  upwards  it  u  very  difficult 
to  retnin  the  clavicle  in  Htu  when  once  reduced. 

Scnpulai-r-At  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  bone 
the  muscles  immediately  above  and  below  the  spine 
ore  somewhat  precisely  bound  down  by  the  deep 
faatna.  Thus,  the  supraspinatus  muscle  is  enclosed  in 
a  fascia,  that,  being  attached  to  the  bone  all  round 
the  origin  of  the  muscle,  forms  a  cavity  open  only 
towards  the  insertion  of  the  muscle. 

The  infraspinatus  and  teres  minor  muscles  are  also 
enclosed  in  a  distinct,  but  much  denser,  fascia  that  is 
attached  to  the  bone  beyond  these  muBclea,  and  blends 
in  front  with  the  deltoid  sheath  so  as  to  form  a  second 
enclosed  space.  The  arrangement  of  these  fascia 
serves  to  explain  the  trifling  amount  of  ecchyniosis  that 
usually  follows  upon  fractures  of  the  scapular  blade. 
The  extravasation  of  blood  about  the  fracture  is 
bound  down  by  the  fascite  over  these  muscles,  and  is 
nnable,  therefore,  to  reach  the  surface. 

Thus  also  pus,  in  the  supra-  and  infraspinous  foasie^ 
tends  to  be  pent  np,  and  to  come  forwai^  in  the  one 
case  at  the  insertion  of  the  subscapular  muscle,  and  in 
the  other  instance  about  the  insertion  of  the  teres 
minor.  Owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  fascin  over  the 
infraspinatus  and  teres  minor  muscles,  it  happens  that 
denHO  tumours  growing  from  this  fascia  may  readily 
be  mistttken  for  growths  from  the  bone  itself. 

The  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  is  crossed  by  a 
fori o/ the latisBunaa  dorsi,  aiiAhj  axeaas  of  this  muscle 
w  jvtaiaed  ia  contact  with  the  tborax.     \n  cbAw 
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injuries  the  angle  may  slip  from  beneath  the  muscle 
and  appear  as  a  mark^  projection.  This  lesion  is  pro- 
ductive of  some  loss  of  power  in  the  limb.  In  many 
oases  where  this  accident  is  supposed  to  have  occurred, 
it  is  probable  that  the  symptoms  present  are  due 
rather  to  paralysis  of  the  nerve  of  BelL 

Fractures  of  the  scapula,  and  especially  of 
the  body  of  the  bone,  are  not  common,  owing  to  the 
mobility  of  the  part  and  the  thick  muscles  that  cover 
in  and  protect  its  thinner  portions.  It  rests  also 
upon  a  soft  muscular  pad,  and  derives,  no  doubt, 
additional  security  from  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs. 

The  most  common  lesion  is  a  fracture  of  the 
acromion  process.  This  is  often  but  a  separation  of  the 
epiphysis.  There  are  two,  sometimes  three,  epiphy- 
seal centres  for  the  acromion.  Ossification  appears  in 
them  about  puberty,  and  the  entire  epiphysis  joins 
with  the  rest  of  the  bono  from  the  twenty-second  to  the 
twenty-fifth  year.  Sevei'al  cases  of  supposed  fracture 
of  the  acromion  unitexi  by  fibrous  tissue  are  probably  but 
instances  of  an  imperfectly-united  epiphysis,  and  may 
have  been  independent  of  injury.  In  fractures  of  the 
process  much  displacement  is  quite  uncommon,  owing 
to  the  dense  fibrous  covering  the  bone  derives  from  the 
two  muscles  attached  to  it  This  dense  periosteum  also 
explains  the  circumstance  that  many  fractures  are 
incomplete  and  crepitus  often  absent.  When  the 
fracture  is  in  front  of  the  clavicular  joint,  displace- 
ment of  the  arm  is  impossibla  When  it  involves  the 
joint,  a  dislocation  of  the  collar-bone  is  common. 
When  behind  the  joint,  the  arm,  having  lost  its 
support  from  the  thorax,  is  displaced  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  as  obtains  in  the  common  fracture  of  the 
clavicle.  The  coracoid  process  may  present  a  genuine 
fracture,  or  may  be  separated  as  an  epiphysis.  As  axi 
epiphysis,  it  joins  the  main  Y)OIl<&  ^XisvsJc.  Vhia  ^^^  ^i«- 
serenteen.    In  spite  of  the  po^etWL  xax3&^«i^  ^^X»s2os^ 
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to  H,  the  displacemeiit  is  usually  slight,  inasmuch 
the  coraco  -  clavicular  tigamecte  are  seldom  torn. 
These  ligamentB,  it  may  be  not«d,  are  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  process.  In  some  few  cases  the  process 
has  been  torn  oS  by  muscular  violence. 

Among  the  more  usual  fractures  of  the  body  of  the 
aeapula  is  a  transverse  or  oblique  fracture  of  its  blade 
below  the  spine.  Giving  to  the  infraspinatua,  sab- 
scapuloris,  and  Other  muscles  being  attached  to  both 
fntgmente,  none  but  a  trifling  di^ilacement  is  usiiaL 
A  fracture  may  occur  tlirough  the  surgical  neck.  The 
surgical  neck  is  represented  by  a  narrowed  part 
of  the  bone  behind  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  in  the 
line  of  the  saprascapular  notcih.  The  smaller  frag- 
ment will,  thCTefore,  include  the  coraooid  process, 
the  larger,  the  acromion.  The  amount  of  deformity 
in  these  cases  depends  upon  whether  the  coraco- 
davicular  and  acromio-clavicular  ligaments  are  entire 
ta  torn.  If  they  bo  torn,  tlie  small  fragments  and 
the  entire  limb  are  displaced  downwards,  and  the 
injury  somewhat  resembles  a  subglenoid  dislocation. 
From  this,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by  tlie 
crepitus,  by  the  ease  with  which  the  deformity  is 
removed  and  the  equal  ease  with  which  it  returns, 
by  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  regard 
to  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  by  the  conspicuous  £act  that 
the  coracoid  process  is  displaced  downwards  with  the 

Tumourg  of  various  kinds  grow  from  the  scapula 
and  mainly  from  the  spongy  parts  of  the  bone,  viz., 
the  spine,  the  neck,  the  inferior  angle.  The  bone 
may  be  removed  entire,  with  or  without  amputa- 
tion of  the  upper  limb.  The  m^n  vesseb  to  be  noted 
in  connection  with  this  operation  are  the  supra- 
scapular at  the  superior  border  of  the  l-one,  the 
posterior  scapular  about  the  vertebral  border,  tlie 
■jj^^^fpu^tr  Fanning  along  the  lower  \:M4Br  cS  A» 
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aubscaitulaiia  musclft,  the  dorsalia  Bccipulic  crossing 
axillary  cdgG  of  the  bono,  and  the  acromial  bj-anchea 
of  the  aeromio-thoracic  artery. 

The  axilla. —  Tlie  axilla  may  be  regarded  sur- 
gically as  a  passage  between  tiie  neck  and  the  upper 
limb.  Axillary  tumours  and  abscesses  may  spread  up 
into  the  neck,  and  in  like  maimer  cervical  growths  and 
punileut  collection  a 
may  extend  to  the 
ann-pit.  The  skin 
forming  the  base  of 
the  axilla  is  pro- 
vided with  many 
short  hairs  and  with 
numerous  sebaceous 
and  sudoriferous  '" 
glands.  In  this  in- 
terment small  Bu- 
perQcial  ah-scesses 
are  often  met  with,  , 
that  arise  itaually  "' 
from  Bujipuration 
of  these  glandular 
structures,  and  that 
are  brought  about 
by  the  friction  of 
the  skin  ,i«.i,»l  Ih.  ""■•t'lSSSSS'SXS).' 

CloUling.      Owing  to  ,_  g^,,,, ,  ,_  ^tmiMo.i  ^  cl.rli 
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the  tendency  of  the 

axillary  integument 

to     become     chafed 

and  inflamed  under 

friction,  tile  axilla  is  not  a  good  locality  to  seleo 

the   UBB   of  the  mercurial    inunction   oa   applied" 

syphilis.     Beneath  the  akin  and  superficial  faadw  ia 

tho  axillary  fascia,  and  beyood  t\ua  ieiwft  M\w«JOTKOft 

^"'  t  axillnry  space.     Tha  OOttQecttvo  tigwfe'  '  ' 
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which  the  axillary  space  is  munlj  occupied  ia  very 
loose,  and,  wHle  this  laxity  favours  greatly  the  free 
movemeat  of  the  arm,  it  at  the  same  time  permits  of 
the  formati^B  of  large  purulent  collections  and  im- 
mense extravaaationa  oE  blood. 

It  is  impoji»nt  to  reiDembor  the  disposition  of 
the  fasciffi  about  this  region.  There  are  three  layers 
principally  concerned.  (1)  The  deep  pectoral  fascia 
that  covers  in  and  encloses  the  pectoralis  major. 
(2)  The  clavi-pectoral  fascia  that,  adherent  above  to 
the  clavicle,  011s  in  the  space  between  that  bone  and 
the  pectoralis  minor,  then  splits  to  invest  this  muscle, 
and  joins  the  deep  pectoral  layer  at  the  anterior  fold 
of  the  axilla  to  form  with  it  the  axilliiry  faseia.  The 
upper  part  of  this  fascia  is  generally  Icnown  as  the 
costo-coracoid  membrane.  The  whole  membrane  is 
sometimes  known  also  as  "the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  axilla,"  since  it  draws  up  the  axillary  fascia  towards 
the  clavicle,  and  is  mainly  instrumental  in  producing 
the  "  hollow"  of  the  armpit.  (3)  The  axillary  fascia, 
that  18  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  preceding 
fascice,  and  stretches  across  the  base  of  the  axilla  from 
its  anterior  to  its  posterior  fold 

Abst!es«  about  itie  axillary  region  may  he 
considered  (1)  when  it  is  beneath  the  pectoralis  major, 
or  between  the  two  pectoral  muscles,  and  (2)  when  it  is 
beneath  the  pectoralis  minor  and  clavi-peotoral  fascia, 
and  therefore  in  the  axillary  space.  (1)  An  abscess 
in  this  situation  is  placed  between  the  deep  pectoral 
and  the  clavi-pectoral  fascise,  the  latter  separating 
it  from  the  axillary  space.  Such  an  abscess  under- 
mines the  great  pectoral,  and  tends  to  present  either 
at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  axilla,  or  in  the  groove 
between  the  gre-at  pectoral  and  deltoid  muscles,  being 
guided  thither  by  the  attachment  of  the  fascia. 
(2)  A  paruleat  collection  in  the  axilla  may  soon  fill 
i^at   spaca  and   distend  it  entueVy.     1\&  ^ia^«w. 
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towards  the  skin  is  arrested  by  the  axillary  fascia,  its 
progress  backwards  by  the  serratus  magnus  muscle, 
which,  by  its  attachment  to  the  scapula,  hermetically 
closes  the  axillary  space  behind.  In  front  the 
advance  of  the  abscess  is  prevented  by  the  pectoral 
muscles  and  clavi-pectoral  fascia,  while  on  the  inner 
side  is  the  unyielding  thorax,  and  on  the  outer  side 
the  upper  Hmb.  The  abscess,  therefore,  as  it  fills  the 
axilla  pushes  forwards  the  pectoralis  major,  more  or 
less  obliterates  the  hollow  of  the  armpit,  thrusts  back 
the  scapula,  and  widens  the  angle  between  the  serratus 
magnus  and  the  subscapularis  muscles.  There  is  a 
great  tendency,  therefore,  for  unrelieved  abscesses  to 
extend  upwards  into  the  neck,  that  being  the  direction 
in  which  the  least  amount  of  resistance  is  encountered. 
From  the  neck  the  purulent  collection  may  extend 
into  the  mediastinum.  In  one  case  an  axillary 
abscess,  set  up  by  shoulder-joint  disease,  perforated 
the  first  intercostal  space,  and  set  up  fatal  pleurisy. 

In  opening  an  axillary  abscess,  and,  indeed,  in 
most  incisions  into  this  space,  the  knife  should  be 
entered  at  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  axilla,  i.e., 
midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins, 
and  near  to  the  inner  or  thoracic  side  of  the  space. 
The  vessels  most  likely  to  be  damaged  by  an 
indiscreet  incision  are  the  subscapular,  running  along 
the  lower  border  of  the  subscapularis  muscle;  the 
long  thoracic,  following  the  lower  border  of  the  small 
pectoral;  and  the  main  vessels  lying  close  to  the 
humerus.  The  knife,  if  properly  entered,  should  be 
midway  between  the  two  first-named  vessels,  and 
quite  away  from  the  main  trunks.  There  is  an 
artery  (the  external  mammary)  that  sometimes  comes 
off  as  the  lowest  branch  of  the  axillary  trunk,  and 
crosses  the  middle  of  the  axilla,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  thorax  below  the  long  thoracic.  This  ^«ssfe\^tsv:i^^ 
prohahJj  be  wounded  in  the  ia<^\oii  «iXMf^^  \^3&s&&^ 
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Tte  artery  ia,  however,  very  incouatajit,  ia  small,  and 
is  not  far  below  the  aurfa,ce.  It  is  uBually  met  with 
in  female  aubjecte. 

Lyniplialic  glRnds.^The  axillniy  glands  are 
numerous,  and  o£  much  surgical  importance.  They 
may  be  arranged  in  three  seta.  (1)  The  greater 
number  are  placed  along  the  axillary  vessels,  and 
reach  up  into  the  neck  along  those  vessels  so  as 
to  form  a  chain  continuous  with  the  cervical 
glands.  They  receive  mainly  the  lymphatics  of  the 
upper  limb,  and  are  enlarged  in  inflammatory  and 
other  afFections  of  that  port.  (2)  Other  glands  ]ie 
upon  the  serratus  magnun  muscle  on  the  thoracic  side 
of  the  axilla,  and  just  behind  the  lower  border  of  the 
pectoral  muscles.  They  receive  the  lymphatics  from 
the  front  of  the  chest,  the  principal  lymph  vessels 
of  the  breast,  and  tlie  superficial  lymphatics  of  the 
ahdomea  as  low  down  as  the  umbilioua  Their 
efferent  vessels  for  the  most  part  pass  on  to  join  the 
chief  axillary  glands.  These  glands  Trill  be  the 
first  to  be  enlarged  in  certain  breast  affections,  and 
after  blistering  and  other  Buperficial  inflammations, 
etc.,  of  the  chest  and  upper  abdomen,  Paulet  has 
seen  them  affected  in  infJammation  of  the  hand. 
(3)  The  remaining  glands  are  situated  at  the  back  of 
the  axilla,  along  the  subscapular  vessels.  They  are 
joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  back. 

It  may  here  be  convenient  to  note  that  one  or 
two  glands  are  commonly  found  in  the  groove  between 
the  deltoid  and  pectoral! s  major  muscles.  They 
receive  some  vessels  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
ai-m  and  a  part  of  the  shoulder.  The  superficial 
lymphatics  over  the  upper  port  of  the  deltoid  go 
to  the  cervical  glands  (Tillaux),  over  the  lower  half 
to  the  axilla.  The  lymphatics  from  the  supraspinous 
fisBsa  toUow  the  sujirascapular  artery,  and  join  the 
/owast  cervical  glande.     The  auperficiai  \ym^\i«.\Atn  ol 
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the  back  that  converge  to  the  axilla  are  derived  from 
the  neck  over  the  trapezius  muscle,  and  from  the 
whole  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  as  far  down  as  the 
iliac  crest. 

The  removal  of  axillary  glands  is  an  operation 
frequently  undertaken.  It  will  be  understood  from 
their  position  that  these  bodies,  when  diseased,  are 
very  apt  to  become  adherent  to  the  axillary  vessels, 
and  especially  to  the  vein.  The  latter  vessel  has 
frequently  been  woTinded  during  the  removal  of 
gland  tumours,  and  in  one  case  at  least  the  artery 
was  accidentally  cut  (Holmes). 

The  axillary  vessels. — ^The  axillary  vein  is 
formed  by  the  tmion  of  the  basilic  with  the  two  venae 
comites  of  the  brachial  artery.  This  union  commonly 
takes  place  at  the  lower  border  of  the  subscapular 
muscle,  and  the  vein  is  therefore  shorter  than  the 
artery.  Sometimes  the  vein  does  not  exist  as  a  single 
trunk  until  just  below  the  clavicle.  This  condition, 
when  it  exists,  is  very  unfavourable  to  operations 
upon  the  artery,  as  many  transverse  branches  cross 
that  vessel  to  unite  the  veins  that  lie  on  either  side  of 
it.  The  axillary  vein,  being  comparatively  near  the 
heart,  is  readily  influenced  as  regards  its  contained 
blood  by  the  inspiratory  movement  Thus  it  happens 
that  in  many  instances  of  wound  of  the  vessel,  or  of 
its  larger  tributaries,  air  has  been  drawn  into  the 
venous  canal  and  death  has  ensued.  The  entrance 
of  air  into  the  main  vein  is  perhaps  aided  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  costo-coracoid  membrane 
(upper  part  of  clavi-pectoral  fascia)  is  adherent 
to  the  vessel,  and  thus  tends  to  maintain  it  in  a 
patent  condition  when  wounded.  This  connection 
with  the  fascia  is  supposed  by  some  to  in  part  ac- 
count for  the  furious  bleeding  that  occurs  froixsLtJcM^ 
vein  when  it  is  divided. 

The  vein  ia  more  ofteii'wouiidedttiaiLSa>i5aa  «x\es:^  ^"** 
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being  larger,  more  superGcial,  s,nd  so  placed  as  to  more 
or  leaa  overlap  the  aiterial  tnrni.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  injiuy  to  the  vessels  by  traction,  as,  for  example,  in 
reducing  dislocations,  the  artery  auffpra  more  frequently 
than  the  vein.  In  all  positions  of  the  upper  limb  the 
artery  keeps  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  axillary 
space.  The  relation  of  the  vein,  however,  to  the  first 
{Wirt;  of  the  axillary  artery,  the  part  above  the 
pe(.-tor&!ia  minor,  is  modlGed  by  the  position  of  the 
limb.  Thus,  when  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side  the 
vein  is  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  and  a  little  in 
fronfi  of  it,  hut  when  the  limb  is  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  trunk  the  vein  is  drawn  so  far  in  front  of  the 
artery  as  to  almost  entirely  conceal  that  vessel. 

Aneurism  is  very  frequent  in  the  axillary  artery,  a 
fact  to  he  explained  by  the  nearness  of  the  vessel  to  the 
heart,  by  the  abrupt  curve  it  presents,  by  ite  suscepti- 
bility to  frequent  and  extensive  movements,  and  by  ita 
liability  to  share  in  the  many  lesions  of  the  Upper 
limb.  In  violent  and  extreme  raovements  of  the  limb 
the  artery  may  be  more  or  less  torn,  especially  if  ita 
walls  are  already  diseased. 

In  ligaturing  tie  first  part  of  the  axillary  ai-fcery 
it  is  well  to  note  that  the  pectoralis  major  has  some- 
times a  cellular  interval  between  two  planes  of 
muscle  tibre,  and  this  may  be  mistaken  for  tlie  space 
beneath  it  (Heath).  If  the  pectoralis  iDinor  baa 
an  origin  from  the  second  rib,  it  may  more  or 
less  entirely  cover  the  artery  and  require  division. 
The  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  nearest  to  the  artery 
may  be  mistaken  for  tliat  vessel,  or  easily  included  in 
a  ligature  intended  for  it.  A  ready  guide  to  the 
axillary  vessels  in  this  operation  is  to  foUow  tlie 
cephalic  vein. 

In  applying  a  ligature  to  the  third  part  of  the 
Ar^jy,  it  sboaM  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  muscular 
aiffj  aometimea  croBsea  the  vesaela  oW\i\ue\5,  -^assai^ 
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from  the  latissimus  dorsi  to  join  the  pectoralis  major, 
coraco-brachialis,  or  biceps  muscles.  This  slip  may 
give  rise  to  confusion  during  the  operation,  and  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  coraco-brachialiB. 

The  axillary  nerves.  —  Any  of  the  axillary 
nerves  may  be  injured  by  a  wound,  the  ^^dian 
being  the  most  frequently  damaged,  and  the  muooul^ 
i^ptral  the  least  frequently.  The  comparative  im- 
munity of  the  latter  is  explained  by  its  deep 
position,  its  situation  at  the  inner  and  posterior 
ai^pect  of  the  limb,  and  its  large  size.  The  nerves  are 
very  seldom  torn  by  a  traction  on  the  limb  short  of 
more  or  less  complete  avulsion.  Indeed,  if  forcibly 
stretched,  they  are  disposed  rather  to  become  torn 
away  from  their  attachments  to  the  spinal  cord  than  to 
give  way  in  the  axilla.  Thus,  Flaubert  records  a  case 
where  the  last  four  cervical  nerves  were,  torn  away 
from  the  cord  during  a  violent  attempt  to  reduce  a 
dislocated  shoulder. 

The  deltoid  region. — This  region,  comprising 
as  it  does  the  "  point "  of  the  shoulder,  is  limited 
in  all  parts  by  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  deltoid 
covers  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  and  the 
shoulder  joint.  Between  the  joint  and  the  sur&u^ 
therefore,  are  only  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  the 
deltoid  in  its  sheath,  and  some  loose  connective  tissue 
(the  subdeltoid  tissue)  in  which  is  found  the  great 
subacromial  bursa.  lliis  subdeltoid  tissue  sometimes 
assumes  the  form  of  a  distinct  thick  membrane,  and 
may  have  an  impoii^ant  influence  upon  the  locali- 
sation of  purulent  collections  proceeding  from  the 
joint.  The  fatty  tissue  over  the  deltoid  is  a  favourite 
seat  for  lipomata,  and  it  is  in  this  situation  that  the 
tendency  of  these  growths  to  change  their  position 
is  sometimes  seen.-  Thus,  Erichsen  recorda  «.  ^sbsi^ 
where  the  tumour  slid  dowinrax^  teiisi  ^<ek  ^o^aS^sst 
to  the  breast 
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Emerging  from  the  interval  between  the  two  teres 
muscles,  and  winding  horizontally  round  the  shaft  of 
the  humerus,  quite  close  to  the  bone,  and  about  the 
line  of  the  surgical  neck,  are  the  circumfles  nerve  and 
posterior  circumflex  artery.  This  nerve  affords  au 
examjde  of  an  arrangement  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hilton, 
viz.,  diat  a  principal  nerve  to  a  joint  not  only  supplies 
the  articular  surfaces,  bat  also  soicie  of  the  main 
mnsctes  that  move  that  joint  and  the  skin  over  those 
muscles.  This  nerve  supplies  the  shoulder  joint, 
the  deltoid  and  teres  minor  muscles,  and  the  skin  over 
the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  shoulder  and  upper  part 
of  the  triceps.  "The  object  of  such  a  distribution  of 
nerves  to  the  muscular  and  articular  structures  of  a 
joint,  in  accurate  association,  is  to  ensure  mechanical 
and  physiological  consent  between  the  external 
muscular  or  moving  force  and  the  vital  endurance  of 
the  ptarta  inoved,  viz,,  of  the  joints,  thus  securing  in 
health  the  true  balance  of  force  and  friction  until 
deterioration  occurs"  (Hilton).  This  nerve  is  frequently 
damaged  in  injuries  to  the  shoulder.  It  may  be 
severely  bruised  by  a  simple  contusion  of  the  part, 
and  this  bruising  may  be  followed  by  paralysis  of  the 
deltoid.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  dam^;e  to 
the  circumfles  is  much  less  frequent  after  contusions 
of  tlie  shoulder  than  was  formerly  maintained.  It 
will  also  be  readily  understood  that  the  nerve  is  often 
torn  in  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus, 
ill  dislocations  of  that  bone  (esiiccially  the  luxation 
backwards),  and  in  violent  attempts  at  reducing  such 
dislocations.  The  nei-ve,  from  its  position,  is  very  apt 
to  be  seriously  pressed  upon  by  growths  springing 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus.  From  its  con- 
nection with  the  joint,  it  foUowa  that  in  chronic 
inflanintation  of  that  part  the  inilauunation  may  extend 
along  the  nerve,  producing  a  neuritis  that  may  lead  to 

Jpaia  of  the  deltoid  (Erb). 
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Tiie  sliouldcr-Joint. — Fi'om  one  surgical  point 
of  view,  jointa  may  be  divided  iato  (1)  thMe  that 
depend  for  their  strength  mainly  upon  ligaments ; 
(2)  those  that  are  mechanically  strong,  and  that 
derive  their  stahility  to  a  great  extent  from  tha 
arrangement  of  their  component  bones  \  and  (3)  those 
that  rely  for  their  support  principally  upon  muscles. 
As  an  example  of  the  lii^t  kind  may  be  cited  the 
Btemo-ciavieular  joint,  of  the  second  form  the  elbow- 
joint,  and  of  the  third  the  shoulder-joint.  The  articu- 
lation the  least  prone  to  dislocation  is  the  one  that 
derives  its  strength  from  tough  unyielding  ligaments, 
while  the  one  most  often  luxated  belongs  to  the  third 
variety,  its  strength  being  greatly  dependent  upon 
muscles  that  may  be  taken  by  Burpriae,  and  that  may 
themfielvea,  from  disordered  action,  prove  aourooB  of 
weakness.  These  are,  of  course,  not  the  only  features 
in  the  etiology  of  dislocation.  A  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  movement  permitted  in  a  given 
joint,  and  the  degree  of  leverage  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  its  parts. 

The  arch  formed  by  the  ooraeoid  and  acromion 
procesBes  and  the  ligament  between  them  forms  an 
essential  support  to  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  is 
an  important  constituent  of  the  ai'ticulation.  With 
this  arch  the  humeral  head  is  in  immediate  relation, 
although  not  in  actual  contact  (Fig.  IS).  In  paralysis 
of  the  deltoid  the  bead  may  be  separated  by  some 
distance  from  the  coracoid  process,  and  Nannoni 
records  the  case  of  a  child  with  old  standing  paralysis 
of  the  deltoid,  between  whose  humeral  head  and  acro- 
mial vault  four  fingers  could  be  lodged.  It  is  well  to 
note  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
are  not  in  contact  with  the  glenoid  cavity  when  the 
arm  hangs  by  the  side,  and  Anger  points  out  that  in 
tJiia  position  tliree-fourtlis  of  the  circumference  of  the 
hnmenJ  head  ace  in  £ront  of  a  vertical  line  drtwa  , 
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from  tlio  anterior  border  of  the  acromiou  process. 
this  posture,  also,  the  head  is  wholly  to  the  otit«r  side 
of  the  coracoid  piwiess.  The  margin  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  is  more  prominent  on  the  inner  than  on  the 
outer  side,  while  the  Btrongest  part  of  the  margin  and 
the  broadest  part  of  the  fossa  are  below.  This  is  sig- 
nificant, since  it  points  to  an  attempt  to  strengthen  a 
part  of  the  joint  that  practice  shows  to  be  the  weakest 
in  the  articulation,  viz.,  the  lower  and  inner  poiiion 
of  tlte  capsule.  It  is  at  tlus  place  that  the  head  of  the 
bone  leaves  the  joint  in  dislocation  of  the  shoulder. 

The  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  very  lax,  and 
would  lodge  a  boae-heod  twice  br  large  as  that  of  the 
humerus.  According  to  Henry  Morris,  no  one  part 
of  the  ca])Gule  is  constantly  thicket'  thsji  the  rest,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  liip-joint.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
capsule  looks  into  the  axilla,  and  is  there  free  between 
tlie  two  tul)ero6itieiS,  between  the  lesser  one  in  front 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  greater  process  behind. 
It  is  between  these  two  projcotiona  that  the  humeral 
head  can  be  felt  through  the  axilla. 

Of  thebursK  about  the  joint,  thesubacromial  bursa 
is  the  one  most  frequently  the  seat  of  disease,  and  this 
sac,  when  distended  with  fluid,  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
results  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joint  (Fig.  18). 

Expei'iment  shows  that  the  walls  of  this  bmrsa  may 
he  actually  torn  in  twists  of  the  aim,  especially  when 
either  flexed  or  extended  i{Nancrede).  "When  the  sac 
is  distended  most  pain  is  elicited  in  the  position  of 
abduction,  for  in  this  posture  the  bui'sal  walls  are 
normally  folded  up,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  collar  in 
advance  of  the  greater  tuberosity.  When  the  walls 
are  thickened  and  distended  by  inflammation,  abdnc< 
tion  must  press  the  bursa  very  forcibly  under  tlio 
acromion,  and  so  cause  pain.  In  elderly  people  tho 
aria  sometimes  communicates  with  tlie  joint. 
^g  biccpm  tendon  Btr^ogtbetia  tike  n^'C^'^ 
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of  the  joint,  keeps  the  humerus  against  the  glenoid 
cavity  in  the  various  positions  of  the.  limb,  and  pre- 
vents the  head  of  the  bone  frpm  being  pulled  too 
closely  upwards  under  the  acromion.  The  tendon 
may  be  ruptured,  and  in  such  a  case,  in  addition  to 
the  general  weakening  of  the  limb  and  the  peculiar 
projection  formed  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle; 
the  head  of  the  humerus  is  usually  drawn  upwards 
and  forwards  until  arrested  by  the  coraco-acromial 
arch.  Thus,  a  kind  of  slight  false  dislocation  may  be 
produced.  In  certain  violent  wrenches  of  the  limb  the 
tendon  may  slip  from  its  groove  and  be  displaced  to 
one  or  other  side,  usually  to  the  inner  sida  In  these 
cases  also  the  head  is  drawn  up  under  the  acromion, 
and  is  prominent  in  front,  while  abduction  is  rendered 
less  free  than  is  normal  owing  to  the  great  tuberosity 
being  sooner  brought  in  contact  with  tho  acromion. 

Joint  disease*— This  articulation  is  liable  to  all 
forms  of  joint  disease.  The  capsule,  as  just  stated,  is 
very  lax,  but  the  humerus  is  kept  in  contact  with  the 
glenoid  cavity  by  atmospheric  pressure.  In  joint 
disease,  however,  the  effusion  paay  effect  a  considerable 
separation  of  the  two  bones.  Braune,  having  pierced 
the  glenoid  cavity  through  the  supraspinous  fossa, 
injected  tallow  at  considerable  pressure  into  the  joi!nt. 
When  fully  distended  the  humerus  was  found  to  be 
separated  from  the  scapula  by  more  than  half  an  inch, 
and  this  may  serve  to  explain  the  lengthening  of  the 
limb  often  noted  in  joint  disease  of  this  part  with 
much  effusion.  When  the  greatest  degree  of  disten- 
sion of  the  capsule  was  reached  the  humerus  became 
slightly  extended  and  rotated  in.  It  is  significant  that 
in  shoulder-joint  disease  it  is  common  for  the  arm  to 
be  found  close  to  the  side,  the  elbow  carried  a  little 
back  (extension),  and  the  li^b  rotated  inwards.  This 
position  may  also  be  due  to  tke  xigA  c,oxi\i\:^^*cvwv  <25t 
the  muscles  about  the  joint  tlaat  \a  wsoLjBklsX^  ^?o^«r^^^- 
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When  such  contractions  exist  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  powerful  latissimus  dorsi  has  a  little  advantage 
over  its  oppoDentE,  and  may  be  answerable  for  the  rota- 
tion in  and  slight  projection  backwards  of  the  ana. 
The  inner  part  of  tlie  e]jiphyseal  cartilage  ia  just  with- 
in the  capsule,  the  outer,  anterior,  and  posterior  paiia 
are  entirely  subperiosteal.  It  happens,  therefore,  that 
the  pus  in  suppurative  epiphysitis  will  find  its  way 
into  the  joint. 

There  may  be  three  diverticula  from  the  synovial 
membrane  :  (I)  One  thn,t  runs  some  way  down  the 
bicipital  groove  with  the  tendon  j  (2)  a  cul-de-sao 
beneath  the  subacapularis,  formed  by  a  communication 
between  the  synovial  cavity  and  the  bursa  under  tliat 
muscle ;  and  (3)  a  cul-de-sac  of  like  nature  beneath 
the  infmspinatus  muscle.  The  first^named  is  constant; 
the  second  is  frequently  present ;  the  third  is  rare. 
"When  the  joint  is  filled  with  effusion,  the  capsule  ia 
evenly  distended  and  the  shouMer  evenly  rounded. 
Special  projections  usually  occur  at  the  seats  of  tlie 
direrticula.  Thus  a  swelling  often  ;vp|iears  early  in 
the  course  of  a  synovitis  in  the  groove  between  the 
pectoralis  major  and  tfie  deltoid  muscles,  and  this 
swelling  may  appear  bilobed,  being  cut  in  two  by  the 
unyielding  biceps  tendon  (Paulet).  Fluctuation  can 
best  be  felt  by  examining  the  uncovered  part  of  the 
capsule  in  the  axilla  beyond  the  subscapular  muscle. 
"When  the  joint  suppurates  pus  usually  escapes  at  one 
of  the  cul-de-sacs  just  mentioned,  most  often  through 
the  one  that  follows  the  biceps  tendon.  Pus  may  thus 
extend  for  some  way  along  the  bicipital  groove.  Pus 
escaping  through  the  subscupular  cul-de-sac  is  apt  to 
spread  between  the  muscle  and  the  venter  of  the 
scapula,  and  to  present  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of 
the  axilla.  Purulent  collections  beneath  the  deltoid 
are  ueiirly  always  conducted  towards  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  limb,  being  unable  to  proceed  backwards 
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owing  to  the  denseness  of  the  fascia  covering  in  the 
deltoid  and  infraspinous  muscles.  In  one  recorded 
case,  pus  that  had  escaped  from  the  shoulder-joint 
followed  the  course  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and 
opened  on  the  outer  side  of  the  elbow. 

The  various  forms  of  anchylosis  are  common  at  the 
shoulder-joint,  and  to  afford  a  freer  range  of  move- 
ment to  the  limb  in  the  more  intractable  of  these 
cases,  Tillaux  proposes  to  divide  the  clavicle. 

Dislocations. — Dislocations  at  this  joint  are 
more  common  than  at  any  other  joint  in  the  body. 
This  is  explained  by  the  shallowness  of  the  glenoid 
fossa,  the  large  size  and  globular  shape  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  the  extensive  movements  of  the  arm, 
the  long  leverage  it  affords,  and  the  dependence  of  the 
articulation  for  its  strength  mainly  upon  muscles. 
The  upper  limb  and  shoulder  are  also  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  injury. 

The  principal  forms  of  luxation  of  the  humerus  at 
the  shoulder  are :  1.  Subcoracoid,  forwards  and  a 
little  downwards;  the  usual  form.  2.  Subglenoid, 
downwards  and  a  little  forwards ;  rare.  3.  SubspiiKms, 
backwards;  rare. 

In  all  complete  dislocations  the  head  of  the  bone 
leaves  the  joint  cavity  through  a  rent  in  the  capsule. 
In  so-called  "  false  luxations  "  the  capsule  is  not  torn. 
For  example,  in  the  cadaver,  if  the  deltoid  be  divided 
the  humeral  head  can  be  displaced  under  the  coracoid 
process  without  rupture  of  the  capsule,  and  the  same 
thing  may  occur  during  life,  in  cases  where  the  muscle 
has  long  been  paralysed. 

In  all  cases  of  dislocation  at  this  ]oint  the  primaiy 
displacement  is  always  downwards  into  the  axilla.  It 
is  well  known  that  dislocations  at  the  shoulder  are 
usually  due  to  violence  applied  to  the  limb  while 
the  arm  is  abducted,  or  to  severe  direct  violence 
forcing  the  bone  downwards.     Now  when  the  limb  is 
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abducted  the  head  of  the  humerus  projects  below  the 
glenoid  fossa,  and  rests  upon  the  inferior  and  least 
protected  part  of  the  capsule.  The  fibres  of  this 
portion  of  the  capsule  being  tightly  stretched  ia  this 
position,  it  requires  no  extraordinary  force  to  tear  the 
ligament  and  drive  the  bone  into  the  axilla. 

Thus  it  happens  that  in  luxations  at  this  joint  the 
rent  in  the  capsule  is  at  its  inferior  and  inner  aspect. 
The  head  of  the  bone  being  thus  driven  downwards 
into  the  axilla,  may,  for  certain  reasons,  remain  there 
(subglenoid  form),  or  more  usually  it  will  be  drawn 
forwards  and  inwards  by  the  powerful  pectoralis 
major,  aided  by  other  muscles  whose  action  is  now 
less  resisted  (subcoracoid  form) ;  and  lastly,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  violence  being  applied  markedly  from  in 
front,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  thrust  backwards 
under  the  acromion  or  spinous  processes  (subspinous 
form).  The  overwhelming  frequency  of  the  subcora- 
coid variety  is  explained  by  the  greater  advantage  at 
which  those  muscles  act  that  draw  the  bone  forwards, 
in  comparison  with  those  that  would  draw  it  back- 
wards, and  by  the  very  trifling  opposition  offered  to  the 
passage  of  the  head  forwards  when  compared  with  the 
substantial  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  passage  back- 
wards under  the  scapular  spine. 

Features  common  to  all  dislocations  at 
the  shoulder* — ^As  the  roundness  of  the  deltoid 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  presence  beneath 
it  of  the  humeral  head,  and  as  in  all  these  luxations 
(save  perhaps  in  the  slighter  grades  of  the  subspinous 
form)  the  head  is  removed  practically  from  its 
connection  with  the  deltoid,  that  muscle  is  always 
more  or  less  flattened.  This  flattening  is  augmented 
by  the  stretching  of  the  muscle,  which  in  some  degree 
IS  constantly  present.  Stretching  of  the  deltoid  in- 
volves  abduction  of  the  arm,  and  this  symptom  is 
^j'rJjr  constant  in  all  the  luxations.     TVxek'VAci«^^\i^\xv^ 
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also  more  or  less  unduly  tense,  the  elbow  is  found 
flexed  and  the  fore-arm  supinated.  In  every  form 
there  is  some  increase  in  the  vertical  circumference  of 
the  axilla,  since  the  head,  having  left  the  glenoid  fossa, 
must  occupy  some  part  comprised  within  that  cir- 
cumferenca  Again,  Dr.  Dugas  ha^  pointed  out  that 
"  if  the  fingers  of  the  injured  limb  can  be  placed  by 
the  patient,  or  by  the  surgeon,  upon  the  sound 
shoulder  while  the  elbow  touches  the  thorax  (a  con- 
dition that  obtains  in  the  normal  condition  of  the 
joint),  there  can  be  no  dislocation ;  and  if  this  can- 
not be  done  there  tnust  be  one,  for  no  other  injury  than 
a  dislocation  can  induce  this  physical  impossibility." 
This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the 
rotundity  of  the  thorax  it  is  impossible  for  both  ends 
of  the  humerus  to  touch  it  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
luxation  at  the  shoulder  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  is 
practically  touching  the  trunk.  Lastly,  from  the 
position  of  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  subcoracoid  and  subglenoid  luxations  the 
head  of  the  bone  may  press  injuriously  upon  those 
structures.  Thus  may  result  oedema  of  the  limb  and 
severe  pain  or  loss  of  muscular  power.  The  artery 
is  usually  saved  by  its  greater  elasticity ;  but  Berard 
reports  a  case  of  displacement  forwards  where  the 
axillary  artery  was  so  compressed  by  the  humeral 
head  as  to  induce  gangrene  of  the  limb. 

The  close  connection  of  the  circumflex  nerve  with  the 
humerus  renders  it  very  liable  to  injury,  especially  in 
the  subglenoid  and  subspinous  forms  of  dislocation. 

Special  anatomy  of  each  form. — 1.  Suh- 
coracoid. — ^The  articular  head  of  the  humerus  lies  on 

• 

the  anterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  the 
anatomical  neck  rests  on  the  anterior  lip  of  the  glenoid 
fossa.     The  head  is  thus  placed  immediately  below  the 
coracoid  process,  and  is  in  troii\i^i»Vii\jeCTis\  Xs^'^xs^ 
A  little  below,  its  normal  aitb.    Tb»  ^gwfti^  \?5ife«t«s*35 
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faces  the  empty  glenoid  cavity  (Fig.  19),     Tlie  aub- 
acapiUaris  miiscle  is  stretched  over  the  head  vS. 
humerus,  and  is  usuaUy  in  some  part  torn.    The  Bupra- 
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toid  is  put  upon  the  stretch, 
formed  by  the  humeral  head 
axilla  depends  to  some  degree  upon  the  amount  of 
rotation.  If  the  bone  be  rotated  out  the  projec- 
tion is  most  distinct ;  but  if  rotated  in,  its  head 
sinks  into  the  axilla  and  is  brought  more  in  contact 
with  the  scapula  than  with  the  skin.  The  head  of 
the  bone  being  always  carried  a  little  downwards  some 
lengthening  must  in  all  cases  really  exist;  hut  with 
the  ordiDary  method  of  measuring  the  limb  this 
lezjgthening  may  be  replaced  by  a  normal  mcaaure- 
maa^  on-  even  by  ap]Mireut  ahorteiung,  W.  t\t«  V«a&«il 
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the  bone  be  carried  a  good  deal  forwards  and  inwards, 
and  the  limb  be  abducted.  When  the  head  has  left 
the  glenoid  cavity  abduction  tends  to  biing  the 
external  condyle  nearer  to  the  acromion,  and  these 
are  the  two  points  between  which  the  measurement  is 
asually  taken.  Thus  the  apparent  length  of  the  arm 
depends  mainly  upon  the  degree  of  abduction  of  the 
humerus,  or  the  obliquity  of  the  axis  of  the  bone. 

2.  Subg^lenoicL  —  The  head  is  below,  and  a 
little  in  front  of  and  internal  to^  its  normal  position. 
It  cannot  go  directly  downwards,  owing  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  but  escapes  in 
the  interval  between  that  muscle  and  the  subscapularis. 
The  articular  head  rests  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
triangular  surface  just  below  the  glenoid  fossa  that 
gives  origin  to  the  triceps.  The  upper  border  of  the 
great  tuberosity  is  in  close  relation  with  the  lower 
margin  of  the  joint.  It  is  generally  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Malle,  that  the  circumstance  which  pre- 
vents the  head  of  the  bone  from  being  drawn  upwards 
is  the  entirety  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  4he 
rent  being  in  the  lower  part  only  of  that  ligament. 
The  subscapularis  muscle  is  much  stretched  or  torn, 
and  the  heioLd  usually  lies  beneath  its  tendon,  and 
upon  some  fibres  of  the  disturbed  muscle.  The  supra- 
spinatus  will  be  torn.  The  infraspinatus  will  be 
stretched  or  torn,  and  the  two  teres  muscles  will  not 
be  much  affected  unless  there  be  considerable  abduc- 
tion of  the  arm.  The  coraco-brachiaJis  and  biceps  will 
be  stretched,  but  owing  to  the  amount  of  abduction 
usually  present  the  biceps  tendon  is  but  little  deflected 
from  a  straight  line.  The  deltoid  is  greatly  stretched, 
and  its  tension  serves  to  produce  the  extreme  flatten- 
ing of  the  shoulder,  and  the  great  abduction  common 
in  this  injury.  Some  lengthening  is  seldom  absent^ 
although  it  is  always  moclfled  b7\ii[i!b  «i!tA\)iC^^TL^^ic^ 
exiata. 
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3.  Sabspinous.  —  Tlie  head  uaiiaUy  rests 
the  pCiaterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  Bcapula,  the 
groove  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humei-us  corre- 
Bponding  to  the  posterior  lip  of  the  gU'tkoid  fossa. 
The  head  ia  thus  placed  beneath  the  acromion ;  but  it 
may  be  displaced  still 
farther  back,  and  may 
rest  on  the  dorsum 
scapula;,  and  beneath 
the  scapular  spine 
(Fig.  20).  The  suV 
Bcapularis  tendon  is 
drawn  right  across  the 
glenoid  fossa,  and  is 
often  torn  ffora  its 
attachment  The  h^sd 
pushee  back  the  hinder 
part  of  the  deltoid,  the 
infraspinatus,  and  teres 
minor  muscieg.  These 
latter  cover  the  bone, 
and  are  stretched  over 
it.  The  supi-aspinatua 
is  tense,  as  ia  also  the 
biceps,  while  the  teres 
major  and  latiasimus  dorsi  are  relaxed.  The  great 
pectoral  is  i-endered  unduly  tense,  and  this  serves 
ia  part  to  explain  the  rotation  inwards  of  the 
humerus,  and  the  adduction  forwards,  that  ai-e  usually 
observed,  those  movements  being  more  or  less  un- 
opposed.    The  circtunflex  nerve  ia  often  torn. 

In  reducing  dislocations,  especially  such  as  are  of 
long  standing,  serious  damage  may  be  inflicted  o 
axiUary  structures.     Tlie  axillaty  artery  suffers 
JVeguently,  the  vein  rarely,  and  the  nerves  still 
>ften.      The  s.rtery,  being  placed  extetna-U-y,  is  o^t 
eon1m»ob  adbeaioBs  to  the  soft  parts  covering, 'iua\«^ 
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of  the  displaced  bone,  and  to  be,  therefore,  torn  when 
those  parts  are  disturbed. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  hu- 
merus.—!. Anatomical  neck.  The  upper  part 
of  the  capsule  is  exactly  attached  to  the  anatomical 
neck,  and  in  this  situation  the  fracture  may  run 
beyond  the  ligament  and  be  partly  extracapsular. 
The  lower  pai-t  of  the  capsule  is  inserted  some  little 
way  below  the  anatomical  neck,  and  in  this  position, 
therefore,  the  lesion  must  be  intracapsular.  From 
the  line  of  attachment  of  the  lower  part  of  the  capsule 
to  the  humerus,  fibres  are  reflected  upwards  to  the 
margin  of  the  articular  cartilage  on  the  head  of  the 
bone.  These  fibres,  if  unruptured,  may  serve  to  con- 
nect the  fragments.  If  entirely  separated,  the  head  of 
the  bone  must  necrose,  having  no  such  source  of  blood 
supply  as  the  head  of  the  femur  derives  from  the 
round  ligament.  It  is  easy  for  the  small  and  com- 
paratively dense  upper  fragment  to  be  driven  into  the 
wide  surface  of  cancellous  bone  exposed  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  lower  fragment.  When  impaction 
occurs,  there  may  be  some  flattening  of  the  delteid, 
since  the  head  is  rendered  of  less  dimensions  by  that 
impaction,  and  ^nsequently  causes  a  less  projection  of 
the  delteid.  I  may  be  possible  te  detect  the  impac- 
tion by  examination  through  the  axilla  when  the  arm 
is  fully  abducted.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  crepitus 
in  non-impacted  fractures  will  be  obvious  when  the 
small  size  of  the  upper  fragment  is  considered,  together 
with  its  great  mobility,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  so  fixing  it  that  one  broken  end  may  be  rubbed 
against  the  other. 

The  amount  of  displacement  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  laxity  of  the  capsule.     The  usual  deviation  is  a 
projection  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment 
towards  the  anterior  and  inner  side  oi  tibi^  ^x^\ssv:X^e^^sss^ 
hrought  about  maijily  by  the  imxac^e^  ^^XaxSt^a^  ^  *^^^ 
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bicipital  groove.     In  no  ease  could  die  two  \i 
oreriap. 

3.  Seyazation  of  the  upper  epiphj^is. — The 

lower  border  of  this  epiphysis  is  represented  by  a 
hgrixontsl  line  crossing  Uie  bone  at  the  base  of  the 
gr«ftt  toberoHit^,  and  placed  between  the  anatomical 
and  Bwsical  necks.  It  would  be  fairly  indicated  by  a 
transverse  eaw-cat  throagh  the  widest  part  of  the  bone. 
The  three  component  nuclei  of  this  epiphysis  (head, 
grea(«r  and  lesser  tuberosities)  fuse  together  about  the 
fifth  year,  and  the  entire  mass  joins  the  shaft  about 
the  twentieth  year.  The  upper  fragment  may  bo 
carried  and  rotated  a  little  outwards  by  the  musclea 
attached  to  the  great  tuberosity,  while  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  drawn  inwards  and  forwards  by  the  mnacles 
inserted  into  the  bicipital  groore.  Thus,  a  part  of  the 
smooth  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  commonly 
foims  a  distinct  projection  below  the  coracoid  process. 
In  such  case  the  axis  ofthe  limb  would  be  altered,  and 
the  elbow  carried  a  little  from  the  side.  Often,  how- 
ever, the  displacement  is  solely  in  the  antero-poslerior 
direction,  the  lower  fragment  projecting  forwards. 
So  wide  are  the  two  bone  surfaces  at  the  seat  of 
injury  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  overlap 
one  another. 

3.  Surgfcal  ncch. — The  surreal  neck  is  situated 
between  the  bases  of  the  tuheixjsities  and  the  insertions 
of  the  ktissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major  muscles.  A 
common  displacement  of  parts  is  the  following.  The 
upjier  fragment  is  carried  out  and  rotated  out  by  the 
supra-  and  infi-aspinatus  and  teres  nunor.  The  upper 
end  of  the  lower  fr^meut  is  drawn  upwards  by  the 
deltoid,  biceps,  coraco-brachialis,  and  triceps,  inwards 
by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  bicipital  groove,  and 
forwards  by  the  great  pectoi-al.  Thus,  it  forms  a 
projection  in  the  axilla,  and  the  axis  of  the  limb  is 
dHtiwtt^  dbow  projects  from  the  side.     1^ 
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displacement,  however,  ia  by  no  means  constant. 
Peau,  Ajiger,  and  others  tnaiutiLm  that  tlie  usual 
Jeformity  is  a  projection  of  the  npper  end  of  the  lower 
frtiguieat  forwards,  and  that  this  deviation  ia  due  to 
the  nature  and  direction  of  the  violence,  and  not  to 
muscular  action.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  displace- 
ment, the  broken  ends  being  retained  in  titu,  pro- 
bably, by  the  biceps  tendon  and  the  long  head  of  the 
'triceps.  In  at  least  one  inatjince  (Jarjavay)  the  lower 
fragment  was  so  drawn  upwards  and  outwards, 
apparently  by  the  deltoid,  as  to  nearly  pierce  the  skin. 
of  the  shoulder.  Hamilton 
elusion  "  that  com- 
plete or  sensible 
displacement  is 
lesa  common  at  h.. 
this  fracture  than 
in  most  other  frac- 
tures," and  in  this 
conclusion  many 
surgeons  agree. 

AmpalalioD 
at  the  sboalder 
Joint.  —  "Flop 
method  ;  "  "  del- 
toid flap."  In  tlie 
outer  flap  are  only 
the  deltoid  and  a 
few  small  vessels 
derived  from  the 
acromio  -  thoracic, 
and  the  two  cir- 
cumllex  artoriea 
The  cephalic  vein 
and  descending 
liranch   of  the 
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inner  flap  show  portions  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 
Along  its  lower  border  from  before  backwards  are 
sections  of  the  pectoralis  major,  the  short  head 
of  the  biceps  'and  coraco-brachialis,  the  axillary 
vessels  and  nerves,  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres 
major,  the  triceps,  and  the  posterior  portion  of  tho 
deltoid.  The  trunks  of  the  posterior  circumflex 
artery  and  nerve  are  found  divided  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  flap,  between  the  sections  of 
the  triceps  and  deltoid,  and  not  far  from  the  angle 
between  the  two  flaps. 

Oval  metJiod  (Spence).  The  parts  cut  and  the 
order  of  their  division  are  practically  the  same  as 
obtain  in  the  anterior  ..and  inferior  borders  of  the  two 
flaps  made  in  the  previous  method.  The  anterior 
incision  being  a  little  more  vertical  tlian  is  the  gap 
between  the  two  flaps,  divides  moi*e  of  the  pectoralis 
major  and  cuts  the  cephalic  vein  higher  up.  The 
posterior  circumflex  vessels  and  nerve  are  separated 
from  the  bone  by  the  finger  and  are  retained,  one 
advantage  of  the  procedure  being  that  only  a  few  of 
the  terminal  branches  of  that  artery  are  divided. 


CHAPITER  XIL 

THE   ARM. 

The  arm,  upper  arm,  or  brachial  region  is  con- 
sidered to  extend  from  the  axilla  above  to  the  region 
of  the  elbow  below. 

Surface  anatomy.  —  In  women,  and  in  those 
who  are  fat,  the  outline  of  the  arm  is  rounded  and  fairly 
regular.  It  is  less  regular  in  the  muscular,  in  whom 
it  may    be    represented    by    a    cylinder,    somewhat 
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flattened  on  either  side  and  unduly  prominent  in  front 
(biceps  muscle).  The  outline  of  the  biceps  muscle  is 
distinct,  and  on  either  side  of  it  is  a  groove.  The 
inner  of  the  two  grooves  is  by  far  the  more  con- 
spicuous. It  runs  from -the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the 
axilla,  and  indicates  generally  the  position  of  the 
basilic  vein  and  brachial  artery.  The  outer  groove 
is  shallow,  and  ends  above  at  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid  muscle.  So  far  as  it  goes  it  marks  the  position 
of  the  cephalic  vein. 

The  insertion  of  the  deltoid  can  be  well  made  out, 
and  is .  an  important  landmark.  It  indicates  very 
precisely  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  ia 
on  the  same  level  with  the  insertion  of  the  coraco- 
brachialis  muscle,  and  marks  the  upper  limit  of  the 
brachialis  anticus.  It  corresponds  also  to  the  spot 
where  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  humeral  shaft  joins 
the  prismatic  portion,  to  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
nutrient  artery,  and  to  the  level  at  which  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery  cross  the 
back  •£  the  bone. 

When  the  arm  is  extended  and  supinated,  the 
brachial  artery  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  biceps,  from  the  outlet  of  the 
axilla  (at  the  junction  of  its  middle  and  anteiior 
thirds)  to  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The 
artery  is  superficial,  and  can  be  felt  in  its  entire 
extent.  In  its  upper  two-thirds  it  lies  on  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  and  can 
be  compressed  against  the  bone  by  pressure  in  a 
direction  outwards  and  slightly  backwards.  In  its 
lower  third  the  humerus  lies  behind  it,  and  com- 
pression, to  be  effectual,  should  be  directed  back- 
wards. 

The  inferior  profunda  would  be  represented  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  inner  side  of  the  humeral  shaft 
at  its  middle  to  the  back  part  of  the  internal  condyla 
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The  nutrient  artery  enters  tlie  bone  at  ita  inner  aai>eet, 
opposite  the  deltoid  insertion,  and  the  anastomotic 
vessel  oomes  off  about  two  inches  above  the  bend  of 
the  elbow. 

The  itlnar  neiTe  follows  firet  Oie  brachial  artery, 
and  then  a  line  di-awn  from  the  inner  aide  of  that 
vessel,  about  the  level  of  the  insertion  of  the  coraco- 
brachiaiia  to  the  gap  between  the  inner  condyle  and 
the  olecranon.  The  main  part  of  the  internal  cuta- 
neous nerve  ia  beneath  the  inner  bicipital  groove, 
while  the  superficial  portion  of  the  musculo-outanoous 
corresponds  to  the  lower  termination  of  the  outer 
groove. 

The  arnii —  The  akin  of  the  arm  is  thin  and 
smooth,  especially  in  front  and  at  the  sides.  It  is 
very  mobile,  being  but  loosely  attached  to  the  deeper 
parte  by  a  lax  subcutaneous  fascia.  In  circular  am- 
putations of  the  arm  this  looseness  of  the  integument 
allows  it  to  be  sufficiently  drawn  np  by  traction  with 
th(i  hajid  only.  It  is  from  the  integument  covering 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  biceps  that  the  Sap  is 
fashioned  in  Tagiiacozzi'a  operation  for  the  restoration 
of  the  nose.  The  fineness  of  the  skin  of  this  paii),  ani] 
its  iVeedom  from  hairs,  render  it  very  suitable  for  this 
procedure.  The  scanty  attachments  of  the  skin  of  the 
arm  allow  it  to  be  readily  torn  or  stripped  away  in 
lacerated  and  contused  wounds.  Soroetames  in  these 
lesions  large  flaps  of  integument  are  violently  dis- 
sected up.  The  looseness  of  the  subcutaneous  f^ues 
favours  greatly  the  spread  of  inflammatory  processes, 
while  ite  comparative  thinness  allows  of  the  early 
manifestation  of  eccbymoaes. 

The  limb  is  completely  invested  by  a  deep  fascia, 
the  brachial  aponeurosis,  ss  by  a  sleeve.  The  fascia 
ia  held  down  at  the  sides  by  the  two  intermuscular 
eepta  which  are  attached  along  the  outer  and  inner 
mar^ns  of  the  humerus,  running  from  the  deltoiii 
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insertion  to  the  outer  condyle  on  the  one  side,  and  ^ 
from  the  coraco-hrachialis  insertion  to  the  inner  condyle 
on  the  otiber.  By  means  of  this  aponeurosis  and  its 
septa  the  arm  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  that 
can  be  well  seen  in  transverse  sections  of  the  limb. 
These  compartments  serve  to  confine  inflammatory 
and  hemorrhagic  effusions.  The  anterior  of  the  two 
spaces  has  the  less  substantial  boundaries,  owing  to 
the  thinness  of  the  brachial  fascia  as  it  covers  the 
biceps.  Effusions  can  readily  pass  from  one  compart- 
ment to  the  other  by  following  the  course  of  those 
structures  that,  by  piercing  the  intermuscular  septa, 
are  common  to  both  spacea  These  are  the  musculo- 
spiral  and  ulnar  nerves,  the  superior  and  inferior 
profunda,  and  anastomotic  arteries.  The  principal 
structures  that  pierce  the  brachial  aponeurosis  itself 
are  the  basilic  vein,  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  about  the  middle, 
and  the  external  cutaneous  nerve,  just  above  the 
elbow.  The  two  first  named  are  in  the  inner  bicipital 
groove,  and  the  last  named  in  the  outer. 

The  skin  over  the  point  of  insei-tion  of  the  deltoid 
was  commonly  selected  as  a  suitable  place  for  an  issue 
at  a  time  when  that  remedy  was  popular.  The  reasons 
for  such  selection  were  the  absence  of  blood-vessels  of 
any  size  in  the  parts  beneath,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
spot  from  muscular  movement.  The  brachialis  anticus 
is  closely  adherent  to  the  bone,  while  the  biceps  is 
free.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  section  of  these 
muscles,  as  in  amputation,  the  latter  muscle  retracts 
more  considerably  than  does  the  former.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  in  performing  a  circular  amputation,  to 
divide  the  biceps  muscle  first,  and  then  after  it  has 
retracted  to  cut  the  brachialis  anticus. 

The  brachial  aiteiy. — The  line  of  this  vessel 
has  already  been  given.  It  is  well  to  note  that  in  the 
very  muscular  the  artery  may  be  overlapped  to  a 
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ooDsideiable  extent  bj  the  biceps  mnsda  Gompreesiac 
of  the  brachial,  unless  performed  carefully  inth  the 
fingers,  can  haidly  avoid  at  the  same  time  compression 
of  the  median  nova  Thus  no  doubt  arises  the  severe 
pain  that  is  often  complained  of  when  tourniquets,  or 
circular  indiarubber  bands,  are  applied  to  the  limb. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  internal 
cutaneous  nerve  lies  in  front  of  the  vessel,  or  close  to 
its  inner  side,  until  it  pierces  the  fascia ;  that  the  ulnar 
nerve  lies  along  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  as  far  as 
the  coraco-brachiaUs  insertion,  and  that  behind  the 
commencement  of  the  vessel  is  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve.  The  vense  comites  are  placed  one  on  either 
side  of  the  artery,  and  communicate  frequently  with 
one  another  by  short  transverse  branches  which 
directly  cross  the  vessel,  and  which  may  give  trouble 
in  operations  upon  the  artery.  If  in  li^turing  the 
artery  at  its  middle  third  the  arm  rests  upon  any 
support  the  triceps  may  be  pushed  up  and  mistaken 
for  the  biceps.  If  the  incisions  be  too  much  to  the 
inner  side  the  basilic  vein  may  be  cut,  or  the  ulnar 
nerve  exposed  and  mistaken  for  the  median.  Tillaux 
states  that  in  the  operation  a  large  inferior  profunda 
artery  has  been  taken  for  the  brachial  Inasmuch 
as  the  median  nerve  often  derives  distinct  pulsation 
from  the  subjacent  vessel,  it  happens  that  in  the 
living  subject  it  has  been  confused  with  the  main 
artery  itself. 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve,  from  its  close 
contact  with  the  bone,  which  it  crosses  at  the  level 
of  the  deltoid  insertion,  is  frequently  injured  and 
torn.  Thus  it  has  been  damaged  in  severe  contusions, 
in  kicks,  in  stabs,  in  bites  from  horses,  and  very 
frequently  in  fractures  of  the  humeral  shaft  \  or  the 
nerve  may  be  sound  at  the  time  of  fracture,  and 
become  subsequently  so  involved  in  the  callus  formed 
AS  to  lead  to  paralysis  of  the  parts  it  suppliea     In  a 
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caso  reported  by  Tillaux,  where  paralysis  followed 
some  time  after  a  fracture,  the  nerve  was  found 
embedded  in  callus,  and  on  cutting  some  of  the 
redundant  mass  away  a  good  recovery  followed.  In 
several  instances  the  nerve  has  been  paralysed  hj  the 
pressure  of  the  head  when  a  man  has  slept  with  his 
head  resting  on  the  arm  in  the  position  of  full 
supination  aiia  abduction.  It  is  said  to  be  often 
paralysed  in  Russian  coachmen  who  fall  asleep  with 
the  reins  wound  round  the  upper  arm.  It  has  also 
been  frequently  damaged  by  the  pressure  of  badly 
constructed  crutches,  especially  those  that  afford  no 
proper  support  for  the  hand.  Indeed,  it  is  the  nerve 
most  often  affected  in  "  crutch  paralysis,"  the  ulnar 
being  the  trunk  that  suffers  next  in  frequency. 

Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  hiimems  is 
usually  due  to  direct  violence.  The  shaft  may,  how- 
ever be  broken  by  indirect  violence,  and  of  all  bone^ 
the  humerus  is  said  to  be  the  one  most  frequently 
fractured  by  muscular  action.  As  examples  of  the 
latter  may  be  noted  the  throwing  of  a  ball,  \k\Q 
clutching  at  a  support  to  prevent  a  fall,  and  the  so- 
called  trial  of  strength  known  as  "  wrist  turning." 
When  the  bone  is  broken  above  the  deltoid  insertion 
the  lower  fragment  may  be  drawn  upwards  by  the 
biceps,  triceps,  and  deltoid,  and  outwards  by  the  last- 
named  muscle ;  while  the  upper  fragment  is  drawn 
inwards  by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  bicipital 
<n*oove.  When  the  fracture  is  below  the  deltoid 
insertion,  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  may 
be  canied  outwards  by  that  muscle,  while  the  lower 
fi-agment  is  drawn  upwards  to  its  inner  side  by  the 
biceps  and  triceps.  The  deformity,  however,  as  a 
rule  depends  much  more  upon  the  nature  and  direction 
of  the  force  that  breaks  the  bone  than  upon  any 
muscular  action.  The  displacements  just  noted  may 
be  m^t  with,  but  usually  they  are  quite  independent 
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,of  the  relation  of  the  deltoid  insertion  to  the  seat  of 
fracture,  and  cannot  be  tabulated.  The  weight  of  the 
arm  seldom  allows  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  of  shortening. 

The  humerus  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of 
norv-unio7i  after  fractui-e  than  is  any  other  bone. 
This  result  is  quite  independent  of  the  position 
of  the  fracture  in  relation  to  the  nutrient  artery. 
Hamilton's  explanation  is  briefly  this  :  the  fracture  is 
usually  so  adjusted  that  the  elbow  is  flexed;  this 
joint  soon  becomes  flxed  by  muscular  rigidity,  and 
when  any  movement  is  made  as  if  to  flex  or  extend 
the  fore-arm  on  the  arm,  that  movement  no  longer 
occurs  at  the  elbow  joint,  but  at  the  seat  of  fractura 
Thus,  if  the  arm  be  in  a  sling,  and  the  patient  allows 
the  hand  to  drop  by  relaxing  that  sling,  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  bulk  of  that  movement  will  take  place 
about  the  fracture  line.  There  are  many  objections 
to  this  theory.  If  true,  the  tendency  to  movement 
about  the  fragments  would  be  the  greater  the  farther 
the  fracture  is  from  the  elbow  joint,  but  non-union  is 
more  common  at  the  middle  than  at  the  upper  third 
of  the  shaft.  Probably  many  causes  conspire  to 
bring  about  non-union  of  fractures  of  this  bone, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  imperfect  fixing 
of  the  joint  above  the  fracture,  and  the  inadequate 
support  afforded  to  the  elbow,  whereby  the  weight 
of  the  arm  and  of  the  splints  tends  to  drag  the 
lower  fragment  out  of  the  proper  line  it  should  form 
with  the  upper  fragment.  The  most  effective  cause 
would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  entanglement  of 
muscular  tissue  between  the  broken  ends,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is 
closely  surrounded  by  muscular  fibres  that  are  directly 
adherent  to  its  surfaces.  Thus,  in  an  oblique  fracture 
the  end  of  one  fragment  may  be  driven  into  the 
brachialis  anticus,  while  the  other  end  projects  inco 
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the  substance  of  the  triceps,  and  immediate  contact 
of  the  bones  be  consequently  prevented. 
*  Amputation  through  thie  middle  of  Ihe 
Krm. — Circular  method :  The  parts  divided  in  this 
amputation  are  fully  sliowu  in  Fig.  22.  Flap 
method  ;  Two  flaps  of  about  equal  size  and  shape 
may  be  cut  antero-posteriorly,  the  arm  being  well 
rotated      outwards.  a 

In  the  anterior  tiap 
would  be  the  biceps 
and  the  greater  part 
of  the  bi'achialis 
antic  iia,  with  the 
musculo  -  cutaneous 
nerve  between  them, 
and  a  small  piece  ,_j 
of  the  triceps  from  ' 
the  inner  side  of 
the  limb.  The 
brachial  veasela,  the 
median  and  ulnar 
nerves,  and  possibly 
the  inferior  profunda  pig.aa,— i 
artery,      are      also  ™' 

found    in   this  flap,    '■^^^(^yi.S 
about     the      inner 
angle  of  the  stump. 

The  basilic  vein  and  internal  cutaneous  nerve 
lie  about  the  inner  border  of  the  anterior  flap, 
and  the  cephalic  vein  about  ita  outer  border.  In 
the  posterior  flap  would  be  the  triceps,  any  small 
part  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  brachialis  not 
divided  in  the  anterior  flap,  the  superior  profunda 
artery,  and  the  rausculo-apiral  nerve.  If  the  amputit' 
tion  be  lower  down  in  the  arm,  the  ulnar  nerve 
and  inferior  profunda  arteiy  may  be  found  in 
the  posterior  instead  of  the  anterior  flap.     Since  the 
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nutrient  artery  enters  the  bone  about  the  insertion 
of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  runs  towards  the  elbow, 
it  would  be  divided  in  these  amputations,  and  might 
give  trouble. 


CHAPTER  Xlll. 

THE   REGION   OP   THE    ELBOW. 

Surface  anatomy. — On  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
elbow  are  seen  three  muscular  elevations.  One,  above 
and  in  the  centre,  corresponds  to  the  biceps  and  its 
tendon ;  while,  of  the  two  below  and  at  the  sides,  the 
outer  corresponds  to  the  supinator  longus  and  the 
common  extensor  mass,  and  the  inner  to  the  pronator 
radii  teres  and  the  common  set  of  flexor  muscles. 
The  arrangement  of  these  elevations  is  such  that  two 
grooves  are  formed,  one  on  either  side  of  the  biceps 
and  its  tendon.  The  grooves  diverge  above,  and  join 
the  outer  and  inner  bicipital  grooves,  while  below 
they  meet  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
tendon,  and  thus  form  together  a  V-shaped  depression. 
The  distinctness  of  these  details  depends  upon  the 
thinness  and  muscular  development  of  the  individual. 
In  the  inner  of  the  two  grooves  are  to  be  found  the 
median  nerve  and  the  bi-achial  artery  and  its  veins ; 
while  deeply  placed  below  the  outer  groove  are  the 
terminations  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior 
profunda  artery,  with  the  small  radial  recurrent 
vesseL  The  biceps  tendon  can  generally  be  very 
distinctly  felt.  Its  outer  border  is  more  evident  than 
is  its  inner  edge,  owing  to  the  connection  of  the 
bicipital  fascia  with  the  latter  side  of  the  tendon. 
Extending  transversely  across  the  front  of  this  region 
is  a  wease  in  the  integument,  the  "  fold  of  the  elbow." 
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This  fold  is  not  a  straight  line,  but  is  convex  below. 
It  is  placed  some  little  way  above  the  line  of  the 
articulation,  and  its  lateral  terminations  correspond  to 
the  .tips  of  the  two  condylar  eminences.  In  backward 
dislocations  of  the  elbow  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
appears  about  one  inch  below  this  fold,  whereas  in  a 
fracture  of  the  humerus  just  above  the  condyles  the 
fold  is  either  opposite  to  the  prominence  formed  by 
the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment,  or  is  below  it. 
This  crease  is  obliterated  on  extension. 

At  the  apex  of  the  V-shaped  depression,  about  the 
spot  where  the  biceps  tendon  ceases  to  be  distinctly 
felt^  and  at  the  outer  side  of  that  tendon,  the  median 
vein  divides  into  the  median  basilic  and  the  median 
cephalic.  At  the  same  spot  also  the  deep  median  vein 
joins  the  superficial  vessels.  The  median  basilic  vein 
can  be  seen  to  cross  the  biceps  tendon,  to  follow  more 
or  less  closely  the  groove  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
muscle,  and  to  join,  a  little  above  the  internal  condyle, 
with  the  posterior  ulnar  vein  to  form  the  basilic  trunk. 
The  median  cephalic  following  the  groove  at  the  outer 
margin  of  the  biceps  joins,  about  the  level  of  the 
external  condyle,  with  the  radial  vein  to  form  the 
cephalic  vein.  The  brachial  artery  bifurcates  about 
a  finger's  breadth  below  the  centre  of  the  bend  of  the 
elbow.  "The  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  can  be 
indistinctly  felt,  if  firm  pressure  is  made  in  the 
triangular  space  in  front  of  the  joint  "  (Chiene).  The 
points  of  the  two  condyles  can  always  be  felt.  The 
internal  condyle  is  the  more  prominent  and  the  less 
rounded  of  the  two.  The  humero-radial  articulation 
forms  a  horizontal  line,  but  the  humero-ulnar  joint  is 
oblique,  the  joint  surfaces  sloping  downwards  and  in- 
wards. Thus  it  happens  that  while  the  external  condyle 
is  only  f  of  an  inch  (18  mm.)  above  the  articular 
line,  the  point  of  the  internal  condyle  is  more  than 
1  inch  (28  mm.)  above  that  part  (Paulet).     From  the 
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obliquity  of  the  joint  Surfaces  between  the  ulna  and 
humerus,  it  follows  that  the  fore-arm,  when  in  ex- 
tension, is  not  in  a  straight  line  with  the  upper  arm, 
but  forms  with  it  an  angle  that  opens  outwards. 
Thus,  wlien  traction  is  made  upon  the  entire  npper 
limb  from  the  wrist,  some  of  the  extending  force  is 
necesaarily  lost,  and  such  traction,  therefore,  should 
be  applied  from  the  elbow,  as  is  the  uaual  practice  in 
reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  by  manipulation. 
A  line  drawn  through  the  two  condyles  will  be  at 
right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  upper  arm,  while  it 
will  form  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  fore-arm. 
Thus  if  we  look  at  the  upper  arm,  the  two  condyles 
are  on  the  same  level,  wherewa,  when  viewed  from  the 
fore-arm,  the  inner  condyle  lies  at  a  higher  level  than 
does  the  external  process. 

The  joint  line  of  the  elbow  is  equivalent  only  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  tlie  entire  line 
between  the  points  of  the  two  condyles.  The  promi- 
nence of  the  condyles  forms  an  excellent  poimi 
iafjnii  for  traction  by  encircling  bands  applied 
to  the  limb  above  the  elbow  joint.  At  the  back  of 
the  elbow  the  prominence  of  the  olecranon  is  always 
to  be  distinctly  felt.  It  lies  nearer  the  internal 
than  the  external  condyle.  In  extreme  extension 
the  Bununit  of  the  olecranon  is  a  little  above  the  line 
joining  the  two  condyles.  When  the  fore-arm  is  at 
right  angles  with  the  arm,  the  tijt  of  the  process  is 
below  the  line  of  the  condyles,  and  in  exti-eiue  flexion 
it  lies  wholly  in  front  of  that  line.  Between  the 
olecranon  and  the  inner  condyle  is  a  depression  that 
lodges  the  ulnar  nerve  and  the  posterior  ulnar 
recurrent  art«ry. 

To  the  outer  aide  of  the  olecranon,  and  just  below 
the  external  condyle,  there  ia  a  depression  in  the  skin 
which  is  very  obvious  when  the  limb  is  extended. 
litis  pit  is  to  be  seen  even  iu  those  who  are  fat, 
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also  in  young  children.  In  it  the  head  of  the  radius 
can  be  f elt^  and  can  be  well  distinguished  when  the 
bone  is  rotated  in  pronation  and  supination.  The  pit 
corresponds  to  the  hollow  between  the  outer  border 
of  the  anconeus  and  the  muscular  eminence  formed 
by  the  two  radial  extensors  of  the  carpus  and  the 
supinator  longus.  The  highest  point  of  the  bone  that 
can  be  felt  moving  on  rotation  will  correspond  to  the 
radius  immediately  below  the  line  of  the  elbow  joint, 
and  is  a  valuable  guide  to  that  articulation.  The 
upper  limit  of  the  elbow  joint  reaches  a  line  drawn 
between  the  points  of  the  two  condyles.  The  tubercle 
of  the  radius  can  be  felt  just  below  the  head  of  the 
bone  when  the  limb  is  in  the  position  of  extreme 
pronation. 

The  reg:ion  of  the  elbour, — ^The  skin  in  front 
of  the  elbow  is  thin  and  fine,  and  is  readily  excoriated 
by  tight  bandaging  and  by  improperly  applied  splints, 
l^e  thinness  of  the  skin  allows  the  subjacent  veins  to 
be  easily  seen  through  the  integuments,  but  the 
distinctness  with  which  these  veins  appear  depends 
mainly  upon  the  amount  of  subcutaneous  fat.  In 
the  very  stout  they  may  be  quite  invisible,  and  it 
may  be  di&cult  or  impossible  t<x  render  them  evident 
by  the  usual  means  adopted  in  venesection.  Tillaux 
points  out  that  if  such  people  are  bled  a  pellet  of  fat 
will  often  project  into  the  wound  and  prevent  the 
flow  of  blood. 

The  arrangement  of  the  superficial  veins  in 
fix)nt  of  the  elbow,  so  as  to  form  an  M-shaped  figure, 
is  familiar,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  by  no 
means  constant  (Fig.  23).  So  far  as  I  have  seen, 
it  would  appear  that  the  precise  M-like  arrangement 
figured  in  most  books  is  only  present  in  about  two- 
thiixis,  and  perhaps  in  only  one-half,  of  all  cases. 

The  median  vein  breaks  up  into  the  median 
cephalic  and  median  basilic,  just  to  the  outer  side 
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of  the  bicepa  tendon,  and,  therefore,  tie  latter  vein 
passes  in  front  of  the  tendon,  of  the  bmclual  artety 
and   its  veins,    and    of    the  median   nerve       From 
these  structures  it  is  Beparat«d  by  the  bicipital  fascuL 
The    median    basilic   vein  may 
cross    the    brachial    artery    ab- 
ruptly,   and    be    comparatively 
free  of  it,  except  at  the  point 
of  crossing,   or   it   may   run   foi 
some    distance    quite    in    front 
of    die    artery,     or,    crosamg    it 
early,   it   may  lie   parallel  witli 
the  vessel,  althougti   at  a  diffe 
.   rent  level,  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  course.     As  regards  size, 
the    median   basilic    is    usually 
the  largest  of  these  veins,  the 
median    cephalic    coming    next, 
and    the    median    itself    third, 
while  the  ulnar  and  radial  leins 
are  the   smallest  of   the    aenes 
These  veins  are  liable  to  many 
abnormalities,  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  being  in  cases  where 
the  main  arteries  of  the  part  are 
*^  *£Kr^tafc^"t  *'""''  ^^^°  abnormal.      The   deviation 
s.  BuiiiD  TLin    h  cepinia  IS   morc    usual    in  the  veins  on 
io''mLii''Ln"'h»Mi"'?i?i'  the  radial  than  in  those  on  the 
S^"™"^ '^S;L,r""ii"  ulnar  side  of  the  limb.      Thus 
^piJ^^j  'i;i«4r'"S^™   It  is  common  for  the  radial  or 
the    median    cephalic    veins,  or 
both,  to  be  either  very  defective  or  entirely  absent. 
In    spite   of  the    relation    the   median    basilic  vein 
bears    to    the     brachial    artery,    it  is    nevertheless 
the    vein    usually     selected    in     venesection.       The 
reasons  for   its   selection    are    these ;    it    is  usually 
the  lai^est  and  most  prominent   of  the   veins,   and 
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the  one  the  nearest  to  the  surface ;  it  is  also  the 
least  movable  vein,  and  the  one  the  least  subject 
to  variation.  The  bicipital  fascia  forms  an  excel- 
lent protection  to  the  brachial  artery  during 
phlebotomy.  The  density  of  that  membrane  varies, 
and  depends  mainly  upon  the  degree  of  muscular 
development.  In  thin  subjects  the  median  basilic 
vein  may  receive  pulsations  from  the  subjacent 
artery.  According  to  one  observer,  the  walls  of 
this  vein  are  often  as  thick  as  those  of  the  popliteal 
vein.  The  ulnar,  radial,  and  median  veins  seldom 
yield  enough  blood  on  venesection,  since  they  ai« 
below  the  point  of  junction  of  the  deep  median 
vein,  and  thus  do  not  receive  blood  from  the  deep 
veins  of  the  limb.  The  brachial  artery  has,  as  may 
be  supposed,  been  frequently  injured  in  bleeding ;  and 
at  the  period  when  venesection  was  very  commonly 
practised,  arterio-venous  aneurisms  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow  were  not  infrequent.  Since  the  principal 
superficial  lymphatic  vessels  run  with  these  veins, 
and  since  some  of  them  can  scarcely  escape  injury  in 
phlebotomy,  it  follows  that  an  acute  lymphangitis 
is  not  uncommon  after  the  operation,  especially  when, 
the  point  of  the  lancet  being  unclean,  septic  matter  is 
introduced  into  the  wound. 

The  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  which  usually  runs 
in  front  of  the  median  basilic  vein,  may  be  wounded 
in  bleeding  from  that  vessel.  The  injury  to  the 
nerve,  according  to  Tillaux,  may  lead  to  "  traumatic 
neuralgia  of  extreme  intensity,  and  very  chronic." 
A  "  bent  arm "  may  follow  after  venesection,  and 
Mr.  Hilton  believes  this  to  be  often  due  to  injury 
to  the  filaments  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve, 
especially  to  the  inclusion  of  those  filaments  in  a 
scar  left  by  the  operation.  These  periphei'al  fibres 
being  irritated,  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve 
(biceps  and  brachialis  anticus)  are  caused  to  contract 
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bv  redox  acvlo:;.  Hr:-.>>r  :lr  wr:  irca.  In  one  cue 
ho  outvv.  A  l«er.:  .\r":  r.^l.-r-ln^  rZeissiin^  by  Fesectuig 
tho  oM  scAr.  V :.:.•>.  cz  rrz::TAl  'vis  f^ond  to  have 
iuoliuuxl  w::h:;".  ::s  suV«>:iL"..'^  sczi-e-  --frro  ^bimentB. 

n.^ro  is  &  lyaipkaiir  |:lamd  si'-^^c^d  orer  the 
iutorv.;-.!  ir.i^'r.v.v.scu.Ar  >ryr.::::i  ::  lie  um,  and  just 
alwo  :V.o  •.:*.:<:* r.'.*!  ;-:~  .:y",--.     I:  rf.>riv\«  some  of  the 
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Av.vi  :>v»^*  s^:-  :".*>,\-  iv.v.ir  l:ic:rs  I::  rcisiiiMi,  it  is  the 
.,.>vki'*:  a:->v.^'.  v.;  ::■.:■  vyy-:.-  .:.ur. 

Vho  bmchiiiil  «nVry»— l:i::r:i"o>  dexion  of  die 
lir.iV  ::-.e  Ar:orv  is  oc riyressfcxi  iir^-^ftn  ihe  muscular 
r/.As»x^  -r.  fro:.:  ci  :le  •ri-':-  iiii  *1^  ndial  pulse  is 
v.'.uoh  vv>.v,::;:sh5\l  cr  r^rr.  v'i.?c.£i«i  Aneansms  at  the 
Ivr.vi  o:  :",;o  vViVTar  hive  roe:::  :K'A:cd  bv  £-*Tion  of  the 
V.;r/:\  :hs:  :v>5.*,::,"*.  rrir^'v.^  :i::r!?  cr  Irss  diz«oc  presBiue 
to  IvAr  x:ivv.  :>.;*  ss.*.  iv.  :v.ll  ^x:^=»5£Mi  of  the  joint 
tho  Ar:<ry  Iwv.v.;-*  r-Atur-^d  ."^^lu  ir:i  lii-e  nulial  pulse 
a;:v,:v.i^:-.iv..  I  v.  :h:'  v-vjr  fx^^rr-sioc  pL^sdble  with 
r.'ixo^v.rsv.  o'cvrsv.,*"  :>.;*  y  ■,-.*>*:  :vav  •>?  >:Oj  jwd  at  the 
w : :s :.     V .' TV' -, V  r   ;■  v:<  v.s; ,- r,  ,••  ic  5* '."x w  liiat  has  be- 

Vc  v.:  yo*:«:v,  r.AS  v'tikv.sei  rapture  of 


iitiisir  iior^c  :>v  :r".v.  it*   ivfidrion  at   the 

4*,:v\x.  \i'r\  V  .'.  ".t-  :o  :>;■  :-  .r-.v*  Vr.o  zerve  may  pass 
u*4  '.-.w,.  vt  :..;*  v.-.:.?::*,  .v:  ■...;*.  ;i^v-  az.  insiance  is 
rt"  -.srv ;  <\".  >*  V. ,-  *. V  : '.  :■  v. ;*  r ^  :■  s.*  V  -.-ovi  rV'c v&rd  over  that 
ov,v. v.i' "  ,v  \* " '. . ". .;'  X ;' T  '  V  :*  i" V,x*  V  -ff-js^  Sfr.":  .  QoaioV  In 
*Vt.<;*s  x»";-.,':v  A"  AVv..*rr.A*  :rs:';  ■..-.".  vt&ss^et?  hsneath  a 
i^v.iv.'SsV.  ,".*". o:*;  v'ax^^sjv  :r.;*  *.";V,-yir:  r.rrve  i^^es  with 
:  >  r  A V ; ,- V X  1 V.  ;' \ vv v<  ■ ;:  :  > ;-  v/.-.-at  r.tTvo  i  fiw  nerve 
> : iv u  : ,  •■ ;: .  ; : x-.  \ ': . -. v, .;  : ':. ;  ;■  V, v w  :  r.*  ne^r ve  may  be 
t.  ;;v.,i   x:,y,;o    ^v^  i '.%\i    Vv     v.*.    ^xvAsix'-Al   musde,  the 

V:  ;^  clbo\i  ioiuu  VV.;^  <:rt'rr:2i  c^f  ihis  joint 
*";, ".vv.-.s  v.,^^  >:.-  ;v.v„ >.  w.v ..  :-,:\:r  >.i:Ar.' iv^^s  or  musdes 
**  '.^'jvr,  ;v;^  sVvv:n:a,..v.;  ^"\:  ihc   rvrcir  $uxtac€&      The 
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relations  of  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  process  to  the 
humerus  are  such  that  in  certain  positions  the  strength 
of  the  joint  is  very  considerable. 

The  elbow,  being  a  pure  hinge-joint,  permits  only  of 
flexion  and  extension.  These  movements  are  oblique, 
BO  that  in  flexion  the  fore-arm  inclines  inwards,  carrying 
the  hand  towards  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  obliquity  of  the  joint  line  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  hand  to  be  placed  flat  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  same  side,  but  this  movement  is  only 
possible  after  some  excisions  of  the  joint,  for  in  this 
operation  the  oblique  direction  of  the  articular  surfaces 
is  not  reproduced.  In  extreme  extension  the  ulna  is 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  the  humerus  as  regards 
their  lateral  planes,  while  in  extreme  flexion  the  two 
bones  form  an  angle  of  from  30°  to  40°. 

Biirs8B« — Of  the  bursse  about  the  joint  the  large 
subcutaneous  bursa  over  the  olecranon  is  very 
commonly  found  enlarged  and  inflamed;  and  when 
inflamed  may  lead  to  extensive  mischief  in  the  limb. 
Its  enlargement  is  favoured  by  certain  employments 
involving  pressure  on  the  elbow  \  thus,  the  disease 
known  as  "  miner's  elbow  "  is  merely  an  enlargement 
of  this  sac.  There  is  a  bursa  between  the  biceps 
tendon  at  its  insertion  and  the  bone,  the  relations  of 
which  to  the  nerves  of  the  fore-arm  are  worth  noting. 
A  case,  for  instance,  is  reported  where  this  bursa 
became  chronically  enlarged,  and  by  pressing  upon  the 
median  and  posterior  interosseous  nerves  produced 
loss  of  power  in  the  fore-arm  (Agnew). 

Of  the  ll§^«iiiiients  of  the  elbow  joint  the  anterior 
and  posterior  are  comparatively  thin,  and  the  latter 
especially  soon  yields  to  the  pressure  of  fluid  within 
the  joint  in  disease  of  the  articulation.  The  internal 
lateral  is  the  strongest  and  most  extensive  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  part.  From  its  rigidity,  its  extended 
attachment,  and  the  fact  that  it  serves  to  limit  not 
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only  Bex.ian  ftud  eEteusion,  but  also  any  attempt 
to  \i-ren(;li  the  fore-arm  laterally  from  the  arm,  it 
Iiappena  that  it  is  the  ligament  that  auffera  the  most 
often  in  "  spraina  "  of  the  elbow.  As  this  ligament 
13  attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  inner  border 
of  the  olei^'anon  it  may  assist  in  preventing  separa- 
tion of  the  fragments  when  that  process  has  been 
fra^tTired. 

Joint  disease. — In  disease  of  this  joint  the 
elTusion  tirst,  and  most  distinctly,  shows  itaelf  by  & 
swelling  around  the  margins  of  the  olecranon.  This 
is  exiilained  bj  the  facts  that  the  synovial  cavity  ia 
here  nearest  to  the  surface,  and  the  posterior  ligament  ia 
lax  and  thin.  Some  swelling  is  also  very  soon  noticed 
about  the  line  of  the  radio-humerut  joint,  and  fluctua~ 
tion  in  this  situation  serves  to  distinguish  joint  effusion 
from  simple  enlargemeutof  thebiirsa  beneath  thetriceps 
tendon,  Deep-seating  swelling  may  be  noted  about 
the  front  of  the  joint  beneath  the  brachialis  anticus, 
owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  anterior  ligament;  and 
lastly,  about  the  estemal  condyle.  The  density  of 
the  internal  ligament  prevents  a  bulging  of  the 
synovial  membrane  on  the  inner  side.  When  the 
joint  suppurates  the  pus  will  most  easily  reach  the 
surface  by  travelluag  upwajds  and  backwards  between 
the  humerus  and  the  triceps,  and  the  abscess  points, 
therefore,  very  commonly  at  one  or  other  border 
of  that  muscle.  The  pus  may  escape  beneath  the 
brachialis  anticus  in  front,  and  discharge  itself  near 
tlie  insertion  of  the  muscle.  When  the  bone  is 
diseased  the  sinuses  form  usually  dir\!ctly  over  the 
part  attacked.  The  diseased  elbow  tends  to  assume 
the  posture  of  semi-flexion,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  that  is  the  position  assumed  by  the  joint 
when  forcible  injections  are  made  into  its  cavity 
(Braune).  The  joint,  in  fact,  holds  the  greatest  amount 
*  fluid  when  it  ia  aemi-flexed.     As  regards 
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rigidity  of  the  elbow,  due  to  reflex  irritation  from 
disease,  it  is  well  to  note  that  all  the  nerves  of  the 
articulation  supply  muscles  acting  upon  the  joint, 
notably,  the  musculo-spiral  and  musculo-cutaneous. 
The  relation  of  the  ulnar  nerve  to  the  joint  serves  to 
explain  cases  where  severe  pain  has  been  felt  along 
the  fore-arm  and  in  the  fingers,  in  parts  corresponding 
to  the  distribution  of  that  nerve.  The  upper  epiphysis 
of  the  radius  and  the  greater  part  of  the  upper 
epiphyses  of  the  humerus  and  ulna  are  intrasynovial, 
I.e.  come  within  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

Dislocations  of  tile  eiboiv. — These  are  many, 
and  may  be  thus  arranged.  (1)  Dislocations  of  hoik 
radius  and  ulna  either  backwards,  outwards,  inwards, 
or  forwards  (in  order  of  frequency).  (2)  Dislocations 
of  the  radius  alone  either  forwards,  backwards,  or 
outwards  (in  order  of  frequency).  (3)  Luxation  of 
the  vlna  alone  backwards. 

As  a  preliminary  it  may  be  convenient  to  note 
some  general  anatomical  considerations  in  connection 
with  these  various  displacements. 

(a)  Antero-posterior  luxations  are  much  more 
common  than  are  lateral  luaxUions. — Displacements 
in  the  antero-posterior  direction  are  more  common, 
because  the  movements  of  the  joint  take  place  in  that 
direction,  and  the  width  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
humerus  from  before  backwards  is  comparatively  small. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  normally  no  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  elbow,  and  the  width  of  the  articulation 
from  side  to  side  is  considerable.  The  antero-posterior 
ligaments  are  feeble,  while  the  lateral  ligaments  are 
strong,  and  the  joint,  moreover,  receives  more  muscular 
support  at  its  sides  than  it  does  either  behind  or  in 
front.  The  mutual  support  afforded  by  the  bones  to  one 
another  is  weakened  in  the  antero-posterior  direction 
during  certain  movements.  Thus  in  full  flexion  the 
olecranon  has  but  a  feeble  hold  upon  the  humerus, 
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while  in  extension  the  hold  of  the  coronoid  process 
upon  that  bone  ia  even  leES.  la  a  lateral  direction, 
however,  movement  haa  ljnt  a  very  slight  effect  npon  the 
support  the  bones  muttially  derive  from  one  another. 

(6)  £o(A  hones   of  the  Jhre-arm   are   tnore  ojien 
luxated  together  titan  is  eitJier  tlte  radiiia  aloi^e  or  tft9  1 
uW;  alone.     This  dejienda   upon   the  powerful  liga-  J 
mentoua  connection  between  the  radiua  and  ulna  on  n 
the  one  hand,  and  the  absence  of   such  connection  | 
between  the  humerus  and  the  radius  on  the  otbOT; 
In  the  dead  subject  it  is  not  difficult  to  dislocate  the 
two  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  separate  the  railius  from  the  ulna  without  great 
breaking  and  tearing  of  parts. 

(c)  The  commonest  dislocatton  of  t/is  two  bones 
togetiier  m  backwards,  the  rarest  is  Jonoards,— 
the  former  instance  the  movement  is  resisted  by  t^  I 
small  coronoid  process,  in  the  latter  by  the  largo  and  'H 
curved  olecranon,  Tor  like  reasons  the  luxation 
outwards  is  less  rare  than  is  the  displacement  inwards, 
since  the  articular  surface  of  the  liuiaerus  incliuea 
downwards  and  iiiwards  on  the  inner  side,  and  thus 
afibrds  a  greater  obstacle  in  that  quarter. 

(d)  If  a  einyle  bone  be  dislocated  it  will  usually  be 
Uie  radius. — This  follows  from  the  absence  of  reliable 
union  between  that  bone  and  the  humerus,  from  the 
greater  exposure  of  the  radius  ("  the  handle  of  the 
hand ")  to  indirect  violence,  and  from  its  greater 
mobility.  The  luxation  is  ueuaUy  forwai-ds,  due  to 
tlie  fact  that  the  forma  of  violence  that  tend  most 
often  to  displace  the  bone  tend  also  to  draw  it  for- 
wards. Paulet  asserts  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  an- 
nular ligament  is  "much  more  resistant "  than  is  the 
anterior  part.  The  luxation  of  the  ulna  alone  occurs  in 
the  backward  direction,  for  reasons  that  will  be  obvious. 

Dislocations  of  the  elbow  of  aJl  kinds  may  be 
J  complete.     More  usually  they  a 
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^hen  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  and  partial 
when  the  luxation  is  lateral. 

Some  more  detailed  notice  may  now  be  taken 
of  the  only  two  forms  of  dislocation  at  the  elbow  that 
are  at  all  common. 

(1)  Displacement  of  both  bones  back- 
urards. — ^This  may  be  effected  daring  forced  exten- 
sion. Here  the  point  of  the  olecranon  pressed  against 
the  humerus  acts  as  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever  of  the 
second  kind,  and  tends  to  tear  the  ulna  from  the 
latter  bone.  The  addition  of  violence  to  the  fore-arm 
in  a  backward  or  upward  direction  would  effect  the 
actual  displacement.  This  condition  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  fall,  as  in  running,  upon  the  fully  extended 
hand.  The  lesion  may  also  be  produced  by  certain 
violent  wrenchings  of  the  limb.  Malgaigne  maintained 
that  the  particular  kind  of  wrench  most  effectual  in 
producing  luxation  was  a  twisting  inwards  of  the 
fore-arm  while  the  elbow  was  semi-flexed.  In  this 
way  the  internal  lateral  lieament  was  ruptured,  and 
the  coronoid  process  twisted  inwards  and  downwards 
under  the  humems,  and  the  bones  thus  displaced  back. 
This  lesion  would  be  difficult  to  effect  while  the  joint 
was  fully  flexed.  In  the  complete  form  the  coronoid 
process  is  opposite  to  the  olecranon  fossa.  It  can 
hardly  occupy  that  hollow  (as  sometimes  described), 
^  since  the  connection  of  the  ulna  to  the  radius,  and  the 
projection  of  the  latter  bone  behind  the  outer  condyle, 
would  prevent  it  from  actually  falling  into  the  fossa. 
The  anterior  and  the  two  lateral  ligaments  are  usually 
more  or  less  entirely  torn,  while  the  posterior  and  the 
orbicular  ligaments  escape.  The  biceps  is  drawn  over 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  and  is  rendered 
moderately  tense.  The  brachialis  anticus  is  much 
stretched  and  often  torn.  The  anconeus  is  made  very 
tense.  Both  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  may  b« 
severely  stretched. 
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Dislocation  of  the  radiiiK  forwards, — This 

iDfiy  be  due  to  direct  violence  to  the  bone  from  beliind, 
or  to  extreme  pronation,  or  to  falls  upon  the  extended 
and  pi-onated  band.  Tbe  anterior,  extenioJ,  and 
annular  ligaments  are  torn.  There  would  se«m  to  be 
a  lack  of  evidence  in  support  of  Hamilton's  atatement 
that  "sometimes  the  anterior  and  external  lateral 
are  alouo  broken,  the  annular  ligament  being  then 
sufficiently  stretched  to  allow  of  the  complete  disloca- 
tion." The  biceps  being  relaxed,  the  pronators  act^ 
aud  tiie  limb  is  either  pronated,  or  assumes  a  position 
midway  between  pronation  and  supination.  Some 
stretcliing  of  the  supinator  brevis  would  probably 
modify  the  amount  o£  pronation.  A  difficulty  in  the 
reduction  is  often  due  to  the  torn  annular  ligament 
coming  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the 
humei'al  condyle. 

Sprain  of  the  clhon'.^Mr.  J.  Hutchinson, 
Jun.,  has  shown  that  in  young  children,  under  five 
years,  forcible  traction  of  the  liuib  in  the  supinated 
position  muy  cause  the  radius  to  slip  downwards,  away 
from  the  orbicular  ligament,  which  is  displaced  up- 
wardB.  Flexion  of  the  elbow  in  the  pronated  position 
restores  the  ligament  to  its  normal  position.  It  is 
dear  that  this  displacement  is  the  anatomical  basis 
of  the  common  sprain  of  the  elbow  met  with  in  young 
children,  and  usually  due  to  violeut  traction  of  the 
hand. 

Fractnres  of  the  lotvcr  end  of  tlie  butnerus. 
— These  are  :  (1)  A  fracture  just  above  the  condyles  ; 

(2)  "  tlie  T-shaped  fracture "   involving  the  joint ; 

(3)  fractures  of  the  int«i'iial,  and  (4)  of  the  exttirnal 
condyle  ;  {5)  fractiU'C  of  the  internal  epicondyle  ;  and 
(6)  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis. 

All    those    fractui 
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it  is  sometimes  called,  is  usually  situate  a  little  above 
the  olecranon  fossa,  where  the  humeral  shaft  begins 
to  expand.  It  is  commonly  transverse  from  side  to 
side,  and  oblique  from  behind  downwards  and  forwards. 
It  is  generally  the  result  of  a  blow  inflicted  upon 
the  extremity  of  the  elbow.  Probably  the  tip  of 
the  olecranon  driven  sharply  against  the  bone  acts 
like  the  point  of  a  wedge,  and  takes  an  important 
share  in  the  production  of  the  fracture.  The  lower 
fragment,  together  with  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  is 
generally  carried  backwards  by  the  triceps,  and 
upwards  by  that  muscle,  the  biceps,  and  the  brachialis 
anticus.  The  median,  or  ulnar  nerves,  especially  the 
latter,  may  be  severely  damaged. 

2.  The  "T-shaped  fracture  "  is  but  a  variety  of  the 
lesion  just  noted.  In  addition  to  the  transverse 
fracture  above  the  condyles,  there  is  also  a  vertical 
fracture  rimning  between  the  two  condyles  into  the 
joint.  The  lower  fragment  is  thus  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  displacement  is  the  same.  The  fracture 
is  very  usually  due  to  a  fall  upon  the  bent  elbow,  and 
here  possibly  also  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  acts  as 
a  wedge,  producing  the  ^iransverse  fracture,  while  the 
prominent  ridge  along  the  middle  of  the  greater 
sigmoid  cavity,  acting  as  a  second  wedge,  produces 
the  vertical  fracture  into  the  joint. 

3,  4,  and  5.  For  surgical  purposes  it  is  well  to 
limit  the  term  "  condyle "  to  such  parts  of  the 
extremity  of  the  humerus  as  are  within  the  capsule, 
and  the  term  "  epicondyle  "  to  such  parts  of  the  lower 
projections  of  the  bone  as  are  without  the  joint. 

In  the  so-called  fracture  of  the  inner  condyle 
the  line  of  separation  generally  commences  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  tip  of  the  epicondyle  (and,  therefore, 
outside  the  joint),  and  running  obliquely  outwards 
through  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  fossre,  enters  the 
articulation  through  the  centre  of  the  trochlear  sur£iu)e 
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(Hamilton).  Tlie  frugnioiit  ia  oftea  (Jisplaoeil  a  little 
upwnrdt),  backwards,  and  iowauls,  the  ulna,  going 
with  it. 

In  the  fi'acfcure  of  tlie  external  condyle  the  line 
oominences  also  above  the  epicond_rle  and  outside 
tiie  joint,  and  running  downwurds  enters  the  joint 
nsnalt^  between  the  troclilear  surface  and  the  surface 
for  the  radius.  Tlie  displacement  is  trifling  and 
inconstant. 

On  account  of  its  insignificant  size,  a  fractui-e 
of  the  external  epicondyle  is  scarcely  possible. 
Fractures  of  the  inner  ^{condyle  ai'e,  however,  quite 
common,  the  joint  remaining  free.  This  epicondyls 
exists  as  a  distinct  epiphysis,  which  itnite!i  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  which  at  any  time  before  that  age 
may  be  separated  from  the  bone  by  direct  injury  or 
moaoular  violence.  Owing  to  the  dense  aponeurotic 
fibres  that  cover  the  jKirt,  much  displacement  of  the 
fragment  is  uncommon.  When  displacement  exists, 
it  is  in  the  general  line  of  the  common  fiexar  muscles 
that  iiiise  from  the  tip  of  the  process. 
(  0.  The  lower  epijiliyais.  Tfan  line  of  this  epiphysis 
ia  nearly  horizontal,  running  across  the  bone  just 
above  the  tips  of  the  two  condyles.  It  presents 
several  osaific  nuclei,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nucleus  for  the  inner  epieondyle,  unite  with  the 
main  bone  abont  the  seventeenth  year.  Thus,  after  the 
age  of  seventeen  the  growth  of  the  bone  must  depend 
upon  the  activity  of  the  upper  epiphysis,  which  does  not 
unite  until  twenty.  Excision  of  the  elbow,  therefore, 
after  tlie  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year,  will  not  be 
followed  by  arrest  of  development  in  the  limb,  even  if 
the  epiphyseal  line  has  been  transgressed  by  the  saw, 
Several  cases  are,  however,  reported  of  marked  arrest 
€)f  growth  in  the  limb  following  upon  injuries  to  the 
lower  epiphysis  before  the  sixteenth  year,  and  to  the 
v^BT  epiphysis  before  twenty.      Since  the  epiphyseal 
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line  is  almost  wholly  within  the  capsule,  it  follows 
that  but  little  displacement,  other  than  a  slight 
movement  backwards,  is  consequent  upon  the  separa- 
tion of  the  mass. 

Fractures  of  the  olecranon  are  commonly  due 
to  direct  violence,  and  in  a  few  cases  to  severe  indirect 
violence  applied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  or 
upper  end  of  the  ulna.  Instances  of  fracture  by 
muscular  action  are  few,  and  open  to  some  question. 
The  fracture  is  most  commonly  met  with  about  the 
middle  of  the  process,  just  where  it  begins  to  be 
constricted,  and  is  usually  transverse  in  direction.  The 
amount  of  displacement  effected  by  the  triceps  varies, 
and  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  dense 
periosteum  about  the  process  and  the  ligaments  that 
are  attached  to  it  are  torn.  The  olecranon  is  developed 
mainly  from  the  shaft  of  the  ulna.  There  is  a  small 
epiphysis,  however,  at  the  summit  of  the  process  which 
joins  the  rest  of  the  olecranon  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
It  is  a  mere  shell  of  bone.  In  young  subjects  this 
scale-like  epiphysis  may  be  separated  by  violence,  or 
the  cartilaginous  olecranon  may  be  dissevered  from  the 
rest  of  the  bone.  The  common  fracture  of  the  adult 
olecranon  does  not  follow  the  epiphyseal  line. 

Fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  is  an 
extremely  rare  accident.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand how  the  process  can  be  torn  off  by  the  action 
of  the  brachialis  anticus,  as  some  maintain,  since  that 
muscle  is  inserted  rather  into  the  ulna  at  the  base  of 
the  projection,  than  into  the  process  itself.  Nor  can 
it  be  separated  as  an  epiphysis,  as  supposed  by  others, 
since  it  does  not  exist  as  such. 

Fractures  of  the  head  or  neck  of  the  radius 
are  rare,  and  occur  usually  with  dislocation  or  other 
severe  injury.  The  head  is  commonly  found  split  or 
starred,  and  the  lesion,  if  limited  to  the  head,  could 
hardly  be  disposed.       The  upper  epiphysis  of  the 
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radius  is  entirely  withia  tlie  limits  of  the  amialar 
ligament,  und  could  scarcelj  be  setmi'ated  in  a  eimpld 
lesion.  It  is  a  mere  disc  of  cartilage  joining  the  shaft 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  When  the  neck  ia  broken 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragaient  is  diuwn  well 
forwards  by  the  biceps  muscle, 

Kesecliou  oflbe  elbow  may  be  performed  in 
many  waya  In  all  procedures  ttere  is  danger  of 
injuring  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  some  little  difficulty 
often  in  clearing  the  prominent  internal  condyle.  If 
the  knife  be  kept  close  to  tlie  bone,  no  vessel  of  any 
magnitude  should  be  divided.  The  muscles  most  dis- 
turbed are  the  triceps,  anconeus,  supinator  brevia, 
extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior, 
and  brachialis  anticus.  It  ia  most  important  to  pre- 
serve the  periosteiun  over  the  olecranon,  so  that  the 
triceps  may  still  have  some  attachments  to  the  fore- 
arm. It  is  never  necessary  to  divide  the  insertion  of 
the  brachialis  anticus,  still  leaa  of  the  biceija,  although 
some  few  fibres  of  the  former  muscle  may  be  separated 
in  removing  the  upper  surface  of  the  uhia.  By  the 
Bnbperioateal  method  the  periosteum  is  carefully  peeled 
off  from  all  the  parts  to  be  resected,  and  is  preserved. 
By  this  means  the  triceps  retains  a  hold  upon  the 
ulna,  and  the  restoration  of  the  joint  is  more  complete. 
The  functions  of  the  joint  may  be  well  restored  after 
resection,  especially  when  pei-formed  by  the  aubperios- 
tiial  method,  but  it  would  appear  that  after  no  method 
are  the  anatomical  details  of  the  joint  reproduced. 
Thus,  in  It  successful  case,  the  new  joint  will  assume 
the  bimalleolar  form,  and  will  resemble  the  ankle 
rather  than  the  elbow  joint.  The  humerus  throws 
out  two  malleoli  on  the  sites  of  the  normal  condyles, 
and  in  the  concavity  betweeu  them  the  ulna  and  radius 
are  received.  Between  the  ulna  and  the  humerus 
new  ligaments  form,  and  a  new  anuular  ligament  for 
is  also  developed. 
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CHAPTER     XIV. 

THE   FOBE-ARM. 

Surface  anatomy.  —  At  its  upper  half,  and 
eispecially  in  its  upper  third,  the  limb  is  much  wider 
in  its  transverse  than  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter. 
A  horizontal  section  through  this  part  will  show  a 
cut  surface  that  is  somewhat  oval  in  outline,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  flattened  in  front  and  moi'e 
convex  behind.  This  outline  is  best  seen  in  muscular 
subjects,  and  depends  chiefly  upon  the  development  of 
the  lateral  masses  of  muscle  that  descend  from  the 
condyles.  In  the  non-muscular,  the  limb,  even  in  its 
highest  parts,  tends  to  assume  a  rounded  rather  than 
an  oval  outline.  In  women  and  children,  also,  the  limb 
is  round,  owing  to  the  comparatively  slight  develop- 
ment of  the  lateiul  muscular  masses,  and  to  the 
accumulation  of  fat  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  limb. 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm  in  a  vigorous 
subject  presents  along  its  outer  border  a  prominence 
formed  by  the  supinator  longus  and  the  two  radial 
extensors,  which  become  tendinous  below  the  centre 
of  that  border.  On  the  lower  third  of  this  edge  is  a 
slight  eminence,  directed  obliquely  downwards,  out- 
wards, and  forwards,  and  due  to  the  crossing  of  the 
extensors  of  the  thumb.  In  the  middle  of  the  pos- 
terior surface  is  another  elevation,  running  down 
from  the  outer  condyle,  and  formed  mainly  by 
the  extensor  communis.  To  the  inner  side  of  this 
eminence  is  a  groove,  well  seen  in  the  very  muscular, 
that  indicates  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna.  The 
ulna  is  subcutaneous  throu|;hout  its  entire  extent,  and 
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can  be  reatlily  examined.  The  upper  liaK  of  the  radius 
is  too  deeply  placed  to  be  well  made  out,  but  the 
lower  lial£  of  the  hone  can  be  easily  felt  beneath  the 
ekin.  The  coui'se  of  the  radial  artery  is  represented 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  border  of  the  biceps 
tendon  at  the  becd  of  the  elbow  to  the  nari'ow 
interval  between  the  scaphoid  bone  and  the  extensor 
tendons  of  the  thumb.  The  middle  and  lower  thirds 
of  the  ulnar  artery  follow  a.  line  from  the  inner  »»u- 
dyle  to  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone.  The 
upper  third  would  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  meet  the  first 
line  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of 
the  inner  border  of  tlie  fore-arm.  Such  a  line  would' 
be  slightly  curved,  with  its  concavity  outwards.  The 
tendons,  etc,  that  can  be  demonstrated  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  fore-arm  will  be  considered  in  the 
description  of  the  wrist, 

Vessels. — It  is  well  to  note  the  very  free  anaato- 
moaes  that  exist  along  the  greater  part  of  the  limb 
between  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries.  This  fact  was 
illustrated  by  a  case  under  my  care,  some  time  ago,  in 
the  Loudon  Hospital  A  seaman  had  inflicted  upon 
his  left  fore-arm  three  deep  transverse  wounds  across 
tie  front  of  the  limb  with  a  sharp  knife.  Tlie  wounds 
were  about  IJ  inches  apart.  The  radial  artery  was 
divided  in  each  of  the  wounds,  and  that  vessel,  there- 
fore, presented  six  cnt  ends.  It  would  appear  to  be 
sufficient  ta  ligature  the  proximal  and  distal  ends  of 
the  wounded  vessel,  and  to  leave  the  two  isolated 
portions  of  the  artery,  each  about  l^  inches  in  length, 
alone,  I  applied  ligatures  to  five  of  the  divided  ends, 
leaving  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  isolated  piece  of 
the  artery  untied,  and  watched  the  effect.  ■  During  the 
course  of  the  day,  when  tha  man  had  rallied  from  the 
profound  faintness  due  to  the  great  loss  of  blood  he 
iH  bleeding  took  place  from  tMl 
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single  unsecured  end  of  the  vessel,  and  it,  of  course, 
had  abo  to  be  tied. 

There  is  a  singular  absence  of  large  Llood-vessek 
or  nerves  along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  fore-arm, 
and  it  is  significant  that  this  is  tlie  aspect  of  the  hmb 
most  exposed  to  injury.  For  a  hand's-breadth  below 
the  olecranon  there  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of 
superficial  veins. 

The  niedian  nerrc  passes  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  pronator  teres,  and  may  possibly  be  com- 
pressed by  that  muscle 
when  in  vigorous  ac- 
tion. In  this  way 
may  be,  perhaps,  ex- 
plained the  cramp  on 
the  flexor  side  of  the 
iimb  that  sometimes 
occurs  aft«r  certain 
violent  exercises.  The 
amoimt  of  muscular 
tissue  in  the  deep 
head  of  the  muscle 
varies  considerably 

Theboncs  of  iltc 
fore-arm  —  Trans    r-i  "    a  t™\.  "J^^       n   h  0  gh 
verse  sect  on?  01  tl  e  ^ 

I  mb  at     anous  le  els  J? 

si  ow  that  the  rad  us  " 

and  ulna   are    m  all  ^^ 

parts    nearer   to   the  '*"'" 

postenor  than  the  an         ^f  "  ''    ""'  ' 

tenor  aspect  of  the  „3^  ' 
extrem  ty  (Figs  24 
and  23).  This  relation  is  the  more  marked  the  higher 
up  the  section.  The  two  bones  are  nearest  to  the  centre 
of  the  limb,  about  the  lower  end  of  the  middle  third. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm  the  muscles  are 
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Eound  uiaiiily  at  the  sides  and  in  front.  The  lower  the 
section  proceeds  down  the  limb,  the  less  will  the  bones 
be  covered  at  the  sides,  and  the  more  equally  will  the 
soft  parts  be  found  distributed  about  the  anterior 
and  posterior  aspects  of  the  limb.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  'whei'e  one  bone  is  the  most  substantial  the  other 
is  the  most  slender,  as  neaj'  the  elbow  and  wrist ;  and 
that  it  is  about  the  centre  of  the  limb  that  the  two 
are  most  nearly  of  equal  strength.  The  proximity 
of  the  two  bones,  and  especially  of  the  ulna,  to  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  limb  permits  them  to  be  easily 
eKsmined  from  that  suiface,  while  it  is  from  the 
eame  aspect  that  resections  and  other  operations  upon 
the  bones  are  most  readily  performed.  It  will  be 
understood,  moreover,  that  in  compound  fractures, 
due  to  penetration  of  fragments,  the  wound  is  more 
usually  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb. 

The  impoi-tant  movements  of  pronation  and  sxipi- 
nation  take  place  between  these  bones,  and  round  an 
axis  corresponding  to  a  line  drawn  through  the  head 
of  the  radius,  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  and  the 
meta:Carpal  bone  of  the  ring-Sngor.  Pronation  is 
mainly  checked  by  the  lower  and  middle  parts  of  the 
interosseous  membrane,  the  posterior  radio-ulnar  liga- 
ment,  the  inner  port  of  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
wrist^  and  the  opposition  of  the  bones.  Supina- 
tion ia  chiefly  limited  by  the  lowest  fibres  of 
the  interosseous  membrane,  the  anterior  radio-ulnar 
ligament,  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
wrist  "The  chief  influence  in  checking  supination 
is  not  to  be  found  in  ligament  at  all,  but  in  the  con- 
tact of  the  posterior  edge  of  Ihe  sigmoid  cavity  of  tlie 
radius  with  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  nlnaris, 
as  it  lies  in  the  groove  between  the  styloid  process  and 
the  round  head  of  the  ulna ''  (H.  Morris).  Of  the  two 
movements,  supination  is  the  more  powerful.  This 
!■  illustrated  in  many  ways.     In  using  a  screw-diivar 
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or  a  gimlet  the  movements  of  pronation  and  supination 
are  conspicuously  *  involved,  but  the  main  force  is 
applied  during  supination.  It  is  significant  that  the 
thread  of  a  corkscrew  is  so  turned  that  it  shall  be  in- 
serted by  supination  rather  than  by  pronation. 

The  only  position  in  which  the  two  bones  are 
pai*al1el  to  one  another  is  in  the  mid-position  between 
pronation  and  supination.  It  is  in  this  posture  only 
that  the  interosseous  membrane  is  uncoiled  throughout. 
Hence  the  selection  of  this  position  in  the  adjustment 
of  most  fractures  of  the  fore-arm.  The  interosseous 
space  is  an  irregular  ellipse,  a  little  larger  below  than 
above.  It  is  narrowest  in  full  pronation,  widest  in 
supination,  and  nearly  as  wide  in  the  mid-position. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  oblique  ligament  tends 
to  resist  forces  that  would  drag  the  radius  away  from 
the  humerus,  and  takes  the  place  and  the  function  of 
a  direct  ligament,  passing  from  the  humerus  to  the 
radius,  while  the  interosseous  membrane,  from  the 
obliquity  of  its  fibres,  makes  the  ulna  take  a  share  in 
the  strain  put  upon  the  radius  when  that  bone  is 
forced  upwards,  as  in  resting  on,  or  pushing  with,  the 
palm. 

Fractures  of  the  fore-arm. — The  two  bones 
are  more  often  broken  together  than  is  either  the 
radius  or  the  ulna  alona  The  radius,  when  broken 
alone,  is  usually  fractured  by  indirect  violence,  since 
it  receives  more  or  less  entirely  all  shocks  transmitted 
from  the  hand.  The  tdna,  on  the  contrary,  is  more 
often  broken  by  direct  violence,  it  being  the  more  super- 
ficial and  exposed  of  the  two  bones.  For  example,  in 
raising  the  arm  to  ward  off  a  blow  from  the  head,  the 
ulna  becomes  uppermost.  When  the  two  bones  are 
broken  together,  the  violence  may  be  direct  or  indirect 
Malgaigne  reports  a  case  where  both  bones  were  broken 
by  muscular  violence  in  a  patient  while  shovelling 
earth.    Here  the  bones  probably  were  broken  between 
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the  two  opposed  forces  represented  by  the  biceps  and 
brachialis  aiifciciis  above  and  the  weight  of  the  loaded 
shovel  in  the  hand  below.  When  hoth  bones  are 
broken  and  the  fractures  are  oblique,  shortening  may 
be  produced  by  the  united  action  of  the  flexors  and 
exteoEora.  The  displacement  variea  greatly,  and  de- 
pends rather  upon  the  direction  of  the  violence  than 
upon  muscular  action.  Thus  Hamilton  says  :  "I  have 
seen  the  fragments  deviate  slightly  in  almost  every 
direction."  If  union  be  delayed,  the  delay  is  usually 
in  the  radius,  since  it  ia  the  more  mobile  of  the  two 
bones.  When  the  radivs  alone  is  broken  (1)  between 
the  insertions  of  the  biceps  and  pronator  teres,  the 
upper  fragment  is  flexed  by  the  biceps  and  fully 
Bupinated  by  that  muscle  and  the  small  supinator. 
The  lower  fragment  wil!  be  pi'onated  by  the  two  pro- 
nators, and  drawn  in  towards  the  ulna  by  means 
of  those  muscles.  If  such  a  fracture  bo  put  up 
with  the  hand  midway  between  the  prone  and  supine 
position,  the  following  evils  result :  the  upper  fr^- 
ment  is  fully  supinated  by  the  muscles;  the  lower 
fragment  is  placed  in  the  otid-position  by  the  splints. 
It  follows  that  the  proper  axis  of  the  bone  is  not  repro- 
duced, and  the  use  of  the  biceps  and  supinator  brevis 
as  supinators  is  entirely  lost.  Thus  patiente  so  treated 
usually  recover  with  great  loss  in  the  power  of 
supination ;  and  to  avoid  this  ill  result,  it  is  advised 
to  put  the  timb  up  in  full  supination,  so  that  the  two 
fragments  may  unite  in  tJieir  proper  axis,  the  upper 
fragment  being  supinated  by  the  muscles,  the  lower 
by  the  splints.  (2)  When  the  fracture  is  between  tiie 
insertions  of  the  two  pronators,  the  upper  fragment 
may  be  cariied  a  little  forwards  by  the  biceps  and  pro- 
nator teres,  and  drawn  towards  the  ulna  by  tiie  latter 
muscle.  The  bone  will  probably  be  in  the  mid-position, 
the  two  supinators  (biceira  and  supinator  brevia) 
«ttachnd    to    tho     fnigment     being     more 
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neutralised  by  the  pronator  that  is  also  connected 
with  it.  The  lower  fragment  will  be  adducted  to 
the  ulna  by  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  its  upper 
end  will  be  still  further  tilted  towards  that  bone 
by  the  action  of  the  supinator  longus  upon  the 
styloid  process.  When  the  ulna  is  broken  alone, 
as,  for  example,  about  its  middle,  the  upper  frag- 
ment may  be  drawn  a  little  forwards  by  the 
brachialis  anticus,  while  the  lower  fragment  will  be 
carried  towards  the  radius  by  the  pronator  quad- 
ratus. 

The  displacement,  however,  in  all  cases*  is  in- 
fluenced as  much  by  the  direction  of  the  violence  as 
by  the  action  of  muscles.  When  the  fragments, 
after  fracture  of  one  or  of  both  bones,  fall  in  towards 
one  another,  so  as  to  meet  across  the  interosseous 
space,  attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  separate  the 
broken  ends  and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  space 
by  the  use  of  graduated  pads.  These  pads,  however, 
if  supplied  with  sufficient  force  to  separate  the  frag- 
ments, will  probably  compress  one  or  both  of  the 
arteries  of  the  limb,  and  cause  great  distress  by 
pressure  upon  the  median  nerve. 

The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  venous  blood  of  the 
fore-arm  is  returned  by  surface  veins  may  explain  the 
ready  occurrence  of  severe  oedema  in  the  limb  when 
fractures  are  treated  with  improperly-applied  splints 
or  bandages.  Since  the  arteries  also  can  be  readily 
affected  by  pressure,  it  follows  that  gangrene  of  the 
limb,  as  a  result  of  improper  treatment^  is  more  com- 
mon after  fracture  of  the  fore-arm  than  after  fracture 
in  any  other  part. 

Amputation  of  the  fore-arm. — In  amputa- 
tion of  the  fore-arm  by  double  transfixion  flaps,  at 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  third  the  parts 
would  be  cut  in  the  following  manner :  On  the  face  of 
the  anterior  flap  would  be  seen  from  without  inwards 
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the  Biipinator  longua  (cut  the  whole  length  of  the  flap), 
then  the  fiesor  sublimis  (cut  to  a  like  estent),  ami, 
Iflstiy,  the  flexor  carpi  uU 
naris.     Between  the  s«pi- 
nalor  longus  and  the  flexor 
sublimis  the  divided  end  of 
the  pronator  teres  ia  seen  ; 
and  between  theflesor  3ub- 
liniia  and  the  Bkin  would 
I   lie  the  flexor  carpi  radialia 
and  the  pal  maris  longiia. 
The  latter  would  appear  as 
Fig.  as.— A   TraoBierae   Sootiou   a  tendon    at    the    inner 
iw°if™'"'ic"L"D''l'^''"^  border  of  the  flap.    In  the 
ii,njni.i.-  ■■ii!.-iL=;   angle    between    the    two 

fj;  "~_,};;\  flaps  would  be   found   in 

Jl;  ,'■  ■  I,,!';    front  of  the  radius  a  little 

f,'|; ..  '.;;;';   of  the  flexor  longus  polli- 

(;,;,  ,  '':,■;'   cia,and  in  front  of  the  ulna, 

™,',  .'i;;,l  the  flexor  profundus,  the 

f';'i  V .  ''■   latter  cut  much  the  longer. 

i;;';,j _ ,;  "J^^  Quite  dose  to  the  radius, 

^nS'^i'rili:u"^i;Sjiii'iii^"a''  audforthemost  part  behind 
it,  would  be  the  lowest  part 
of  the  small  supinator,  while  behind  the  "Ina  would 
be  the  cut  fibres  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ertensor' 
ossia.  On.  the  face  of  the  posterior  flap  would  be 
seen  from,  without  inwards  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior  and  brevior,  the  extensor  communis,  the  ex- 
tensor of  the  little  finger,  and  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris.  The  radial  artery  will  run  the  whole  length 
of  the  anterior  flap,  and  be  cut  near  its  outer  border 
to  the  inner  aide  of  the  supinator  longus.  The  rdnar 
artery  will  be  cut  shorter,  will  be  in  front  of  the  bone, 
and  between  the  flexor  aublimis  and  flexor  profundus. 
The  anterior  interosseous  vessels  will  be  divided  imr 
mediately  in    front    of  the   interosseous   membra 
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The  posterior  interosseous  vessels  will  be  cut  long, 
and  will  be  found  between  the  superficial  and  deep 
muscles. 

Fig.  25  shows  the  relation  of  the  parts  as  they 
would  be  cut  in  a  circular  amputation  of  the  limb 
through  the  lower  third. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   WRIST   AND   HAND. 

Surface  anatomy* — ^The  following  structures 
can  be  made  out  about  the  torist:  Commencing  at 
the  outer  side,  the  lower  extremity  and  styloid  process 
of  the  radius  can  be  well  defined.  The  bone  is  here 
superficial  in  front  and  behind.  The  styloid  process 
lies  more  anteriorly  than  does  the  corresponding 
process  of  the  ulna,  and  also  descends  about  half  an 
inch  lower  down  the  limb.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
radius  at  the  wrist  is  crossed  by  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  ossis  metacarpi  and  extensor  brevis  poUicis. 
These  are  very  distinct  when  the  thumb  is  abducted, 
and  the  slit-like  interval  between  the  two  can  be 
felt.  About  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  wrist  is 
the  palmaris  longus  tendon,  which  is  usually  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  tendons  on  this  aspect  of  the 
joint.  It  is  rendered  most  prominent  when  the 
wrist  is  a  little  flexed,  the  fingers  and  thumbs  ex- 
tended, and  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences  as 
much  approximated  as  possible.  A  little  to  its  outer 
side  is  the  larger  but  less  prominent  tendon  of  the 
flexor  caipi  radialis.  In  the  narrow  groove  between 
these  two  tendons  lies  the  median  nerve,  and  on  the 
radial  side  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  is  the  rodiai 
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artery.*  Towards  the  inner  border  of  the  wriat  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  tendon  is  evident,  descending  to 
the  pisiform  bone.  It  is  rendered  most  distinct  when 
the  wriat  is  slightly  flexed,  and  the  little  finger  pressed 
forcibly  into  the  palm.  In  the  hollow  which  this 
posture  produces  between  the  last-named  tendon  and 
the  palmaria  longns  lie  the  flexor  sublimia  tendons,  and 
just  to  the  radial  side  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  the 
pulsations  of  the  ulnar  artery  can  be  felt.  Beneath 
the  thin  skin  in  front  of  the  wriat  a  part  of  the  plexus 
of  veins  can  be  seen  that  end  in  the  median  and 
anterior  ulnar  trunks. 

At  the  back  of  the  wrist  the  following  tendona 
be  readily  distinguished  from  without  inwards : 
extensor  longus  pollicis  (extensor  aecundi  intemodi 
the  extensor  communis,  and  tlie  extensor  carpi  uIb 
Of  these,  the  most  prominent  is  the  first-named. 
is  rendered  most  dbtinct  when  the  thumb  is  forcil 
abducted  and  extended.  The  tendon  leads  up  to  d 
small  but  prominent  bony  elevation  on  the  back  of 
the  radius  that  marks  the  outer  border  of  the  oasoouB 
groove  for  its  reception.  This  tendon,  when  it  reftches 
tlie  radius,  points  to  the  centre  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  that  bone,  and  indicates  also  roughly  the  position 
of  the  interval  between  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar 
bones.  The  lower  end  of  the  ulna  is  very  distinct. 
When  the  hand  is  supine,  its  styloid  process  is  exposed 
at  the  inner  nod  posterior  aspect  of  the  wrist  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  lu  prona- 
tion, however,  the  process  is  rendered  less  distinct, 
while  the  head  projects  prominently  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  wrist,  and  is  found  to  he  between  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  extensor 
minimi  digiti. 

*  Sometimes  tbe  supcrGcmlli  volic  Biisas  higlier  and  ia  larger 
thim  aeual.  It  then  ruue  by  the  eide  at  the  mdial  in  bout  uf  tlie 
wciBt,  and,  giving  mlditioiial  volume  to  the  piilee,  hu  been  the 
fauniifttioii  oi  the  su-cnlled  "douhle  inllae."  .^^ 
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The  vyrist  joint. — ^The  tip  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  ulna  corresponds  to  the  line  of  the  wrist  joint, 
and  a  knife  entered  below  that  point  would  enter  the 
articulation.  A  knife  entered  horizontally  just  below 
the  tip  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  would 
hit  the  scaphoid  bona  A  line  drawn  between  the 
two  styloid  processes  would  slope  downwards  and 
outwards,  its  two  extremities  would  represent  the 
extreme  inferior  limits  of  the  radio-carpal  joint,  and 
would  fairly  correspond  to  the  chord  of  the  arc 
formed  by  the  line  of  that  joint.  The  line  between 
the  styloid  processes  would  be  nearly  half  an  inch 
below  the  summit  of  the  arch  of  the  wrist  joint. 

There  are  several  folds  in  the  skin  on  the  front  of 
the  wrist ;  of  these,  the  lowest  is  the  most  distinct. 
It  is  a  little  convex  downwards,  precisely  crosses  the 
neck  of  the  os  magnum  in  the  line  of  the  third  meta- 
carpal bone  (Tillaux),  and  is  not  quite  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  below  the  arch  of  the  wrist  joint  It  is 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  carpo-metacaipal  joint 
line,  and  indicates  very  fairly  the  upper  border  of  the 
anterior  annular  ligament. 

T/ie  palmar  su/rface  of  hand. — ^The  palm  is  con- 
cave in  the  centre  where  the  skin  is  adherent  to  the 
palmar  fascia.  This  "  hollow  of  the  hand  "  is  of  some- 
what triangular  outline,  with  the  apex  upwards.  On 
either  side  are  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  former  eminence,  a  bony  pro- 
jection is  felt,  just  below  and  internal  to  the  radial 
styloid  process,  that  is  formed  by  the  tubercle  of  the 
scaphoid  and  ridge  on  the  trapezium.  The  interval 
separating  these  two  processes  of  bone  cannot  always 
be  made  out.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  hypothenar 
eminence  is  the  projection  of  the  pisiform  bone,  and 
just  below  it  the  unciform  process  can  be  identified. 
Below  the  hollow  of  the  palm,  and  opposite  the  clefts 
between  the  four  fingers,  three  little  elevations  ar^ 
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^n,  especially  when  tiie  first  phalanges  are  extended, 
oil  the  6econd  and  third  are  flexed.    These  corre- 


1  to  the  fatty  tisaue  between  the  flexor  tendons 
the   digital   slips  of   the  palmar  fascia.     Ths 
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grooves  that  may  be  seen  to  separate  the  elevations 
correspond  to  those  slips. 

Of  the  many  creases  in  the  skin  of  the  palm 
three  require  especial  notice.  The  first  starts 
at  the  wrist,  between  the  thenar  and  hypothenar 
eminences,  and  marking  off  the  former  eminence 
from  the  palm  ends  at  the  outer  border  of  the 
hand  at  the  base  of  the  index  finger.  The  second 
fold  is  slightly  marked.  It  starts  from  the  outer 
border  of  the  hand,  where  the  first  fold  ends.  It  runs 
obliquely  inwards  across  the  palm  with  a  marked 
inclination  towards  the  wrist,  and  ends  at  the  outer 
limit  of  the  hypothenar  eminence.  The  third,  lowest, 
and  best-marked  of  the  folds  starts  from  the  little 
elevation  opposite  the  cleft  between  the  index  and 
middle  fingers,  and  runs  nearly  transversely  to  the 
ulnar  border  of  the  hand,  crossing  the  hypothenar 
eminence  at  the  upper  end  of  its  lower  fourtL  An 
unimportant  crease  running  obliquely  from  the  third 
to  the  second  fold  gives  to  these  markings  the  outline 
of  the  letter  M.  The  first  fold  is  produced  by  the 
opposition  of  the  thumb,  the  second  mainly  by  the 
bending  simultaneously  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joints  of  the  first  and  second  fingers,  and  the  third  by 
the  flexion  of  the  three  inner  fingers.  The  second 
fold,  as  it  crosses  the  third  metacarpal  bone,  about 
corresponds  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  superficial 
palmar  arch.  The  third  fold  crosses  the  necks  of  the 
metacarpal  bones,  and  indicates  pretty  nearly  the 
upper  limits  of  the  synovial  sheaths  for  the  flexor 
tendons  of  the  three  outer  fingers.  A  little  way 
below  this  fold  the  palmar  fascia  breaks  up  into  its 
four  slips,  and  midway  between  the  fold  and  the  webs 
of  the  fingers  lie  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints. 
Of  the  transverse  folds  across  the  fronts  of  the  fingers 
corresponding  to  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  and  phalan- 
geal joints,  the  highast  is  single  for  the  index  and 
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little  finger,  and  double  for  the  other  two.  It  is 
placed  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the 
corresponding  joint.  The  middle  folds  are  double  for 
all  the  fingers,  and  are  exactly  opposite  the  first  inter- 
phalangeal  joints.  The  lowest  creases  are  single,  and 
are  placed  a  little  above  the  corresponding  joints  ( I  to 
2  mm.,  according  to  Paulet).  There  are  two  single 
creases  on  the  thumb  corresponding  to  the  two  joints, 
the  higher  crossing  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articula- 
tion obliquely.  The  free  edge  of  the  web  of  the  fingers, 
as  measured  from  the  palmar  surface,  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joints.  The  superficial  palmar  arch  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  curved  line  across  the  palm  starting  from 
the  pisiform  bone  and  running  in  a  line  with  the 
palmar  border  of  the  thumb  when  outstretched  at 
right  angles  with  the  index  finger.  The  deep  arch  is 
between  a  quarter  and  half  an  inch  nearer  the  wrist. 
The  digital  arteries  bifurcate  about  half  an  inch  above 
the  clefts  between  the  fingers. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  hand. — On  the  outer  side 
of  the  wrist,  when  the  thumb  is  extended,  a  hollow  is 
obvious  between  the  extensores  ossis  metacarpi  and 
brevis  pollicis  and  the  extensor  longus  pollicis. 
French  writers  have  termed  this  hollow  "tabati^re 
anatomique."  Across  this  hollow  and  beneath  the 
tendons  just  named  runs  the  radial  artery.  Under  the 
skin  over  the  space  can  usually  be  seen  a  large  vein, 
the  cephalic  vein  of  the  thumb.  Across  the  space 
also  runs  the  internal  division  of  the  terminal  branch 
of  the  radial  nerve.  In  the  floor  of  the  "snuff- 
box "  are  the  scaphoid  bone  and  the  trapezium.  The 
extensor  longus  pollicis  crosses  the  apex  of  the 
first  interosseous  space.  The  sesamoid  bones  of 
the  thumb  and  the  joint  between  the  trapezium 
and  the  first  metacarpal  bone  can  be  well  made  out. 
The  latter  articulation  is  situate  on  the  floor  of  the 
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"tabati^re."  On  the  back  of  the  hand  the  varions 
tendons  and  the  surface  veins  can  all  be  well  made 
out.  Between  the  first  and  second  metacarpal  bones 
is  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  which  forms  a 
conspicuous  prominence  when  the  thumb  is  pressed 
against  the  side  of  the  index  finger.  The  three  rows 
of  knuckles  are  formed  by  the  proximal  bones  of  the 
several  joints. 

The  iirrist  and  hand* — The  skin  of  the  palm 
and  of  the  front  of  the  fingers  is  thick  and  dense, 
while  that  on  the  back  of  the  hand  is  much  finer. 
The  palm,  the  fronts,  and  sides  of  the  fingers,  and  the 
dorsal  aspects  of  the  last  phalanges,  all  show  an  entire 
absence  of  hair,  and  of  sebaceous  glands.  These  parts 
are,  therefore,  exempt  from  the  maladies  that  attack 
hair  follicles  and  their  gland  appendages.  On  the 
dorsum  of  the  hand,  and  of  the  first  and  second  rows 
of  phalanges,  there  are  numerous  hairs  and  sebaceous 
follicles.  Sweat  glands  are  more  numerous  in  the 
skin  of  the  palm  than  in  any  other  fart.  According 
to  Sappey  they  are  four  times  more  numerous  here  than 
they  are  elsewhere.  Krause  has  estimated  that  nearly 
2,800  of  these  glands  open  upon  a  square  inch  of  the 
palm.  Only  about  half  the  number  are  found  upon 
the  dorsum  of  the  hand.  The  profuseness  with  which 
the  palm  may  perspire  is  well  known,  and  is  very 
marked  in  certain  conditions.  The  cutaneous  nerve- 
supply  of  the  hand  is  very  free.  The  nerves  present 
Pacinian  bodies,  which  are  far  more  numerous  in  the 
hand  than  in  any  other  part,  and  in  no  portion  of 
the  surface  are  tactile  corpuscles  more  numerous  or 
more  highly  developed.  With  the  exception  of  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  a  more  acute  degree  of  tactile 
sensibility  is  met  with  in  the  hand  than  in  any 
other  part  The  most  sensitive  district  is  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  third  phalanx  of  the 
index  finger^    while  the    least    sensitive    to  tactile 
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impressions  is  the  dorsum  of  the  hand.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  tips  of  the  fingers  are  about  thirty  times 
more  acute  to  the  sense  of  touch  than  is  the  skin  of 
the  middle  of  the  fore-arm,  which  is  among  the  least 
sensitive  portions  of  the  integument  as  regards  tactile 
influences. 

The  8uhcuta/neo7i8  tisstie  of  the  front  of  the  hand, 

and  especially  of  the  palm,  is  scanty  and  dense,  and 

somewhat  resembles  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the 

scalp  in  that  the  skin  is  closely  adherent  to  it,  and  the 

fat  it  contains  is  arranged  in  minjnte  lobules'  lodged 

in  lacunae.     The  subcutaneous  tissue  on  the  dorsum 

is,   on    the    other    hand,   lax,   and   has  but  a  frail 

association  with  the   skin.      Thus    it  follows    that 

subcutaneous  extravasations  of  blood  are  practically 

impossible  in  the  palm,  and  on  the  anterior  aspect 

of  the  fingers,  while  they  may  be  very  extensive  on 

the  dorsum.     In  Uke  manner  oedema  of  the  extremity 

is  conspicuously  marked  upon  the  dorsal  surface,  while 

the  palm  remains  comparatively  free  even  in  severe 

cases.     Surface  inflammations  also  of  the  dorsum  are 

attended  with   considerable   swelling,  while  those  of 

the  front  of  the  hand  show  no  such  feature.     At  the 

same  time  the  adhesion  of  the  palmar  integument  to 

the  deeper  parts  is  so  close  that  surface  wounds  do  not 

gape,  and  are  in  a  position  to  encourage  ready  healing. 

The  denseness  of  the  integuments  of  the  palm  renders 

inflammation  of  the  part    extremely  painful,  owing 

to  the  tension  that  is  so  readily  produced,  whereas 

inflammation  in  the  lax  tissues  on  the  dorsum  may 

reach  some  magnitude  without  causing  great   pain. 

The  palm  of  the  hand  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the 

effects  of  pressure  and  friction.     The  cuticle  is  thick, 

the  skin  is  adherent,  and  immediately  beneath  it  lies 

the    dense    palmar  fascia.       This    fascia    efficiently 

protects  the  palmar  nerves  and  the  main  vessels,  while 

it  must  be  noted  that  the   front  of  the  hand,  and 
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espeeiaJly  the  palm,  is  singularly  free  from  surface 
veins.  Indeed,  the  great  bulk  of  the  blood  from  the 
hand  is  returned  by  the  superficial  veins  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  fingers  and  hand. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  palm  are,  moreover,  scanty, 
and  very  minute,  whereas  on  the  dorsum  they  are 
large  and  profusely  distributed.  The  ulnar  border  of 
the  palmar  part  of  the  hand  is  much  used  in  pressure 
and  in  "hammering''  movements,  and  it  is  significant 
that  this  surface  is  well  protected  by  soft  parts,  and 
presents  a  singular  absence  of  large  nerves,  that,  if 
present,  would  be  liable  to  sustain  damage  from  such 
movements. 

The  form  of  the  twM  varies  somewhat  in  individuals, 
and,  according  to  certain  authors,  there  are  special 
types  of  nail  to  be  met  with  in  some  constitutional 
diseases.  Thus  are  described  the  tubercular,  the 
rachitic,  the  arthritic  nail.  By  the  Hippocratic  hand 
is  meant  a  hand  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  which  are 
clubbed,  and  the  nails  of  which  are  much  curved. 
This  condition  would  appear  to  be  due  to  impeded 
circulation,  to  retardation  in  the  return  of  venous 
blood,  and  perhaps  also  to  imperfect  oxygenation  of 
that  blood.  It  is  most  often  met  with  in  congenital 
heart  disease,  in  phthisis,  empyema,  chronic  lung 
afiections,  certain  thoracic  aneurisms,  and  some  forms 
of  scrofula.*  There  are  several  forms  of  inflammation 
afiecting  the  matrix  of  the  nail  and  the  soft  parts 
immediately  around  it  (onychia,  paronychia).  Such 
inflammations  lead  to  great  deformity  of  the  structure 
itself.  When  a  nail  is  thrown  off  by  suppuration  or 
violence  a  new  nail  is  produced,  provided  any  of  the 
deeper  epithelial  cells  are  left.  During  convalescence 
from  certain  illnesses  (e,g.^  scaiiet  fever),  a  transverse 
groove  will  appear  across  all  the  nails.     This  groove 

*See  '^Scrofida  and  its  Gland   Diseases/'  p.   99.     By  tii^ 
Author.    London.    1882. 
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indicates  the  portion  of  nail  fonned  during  the  illnmo, 
Mid  by  watching  its  movement  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
nail  cftn.be  estimated.  The  nail  grows  at  the  averaga 
rate  of  ^nd  of  an  ineh  per  week.  It  maj  be  noted  that 
each  digital  nerve  gives  a  special  branch  of  large  size  to 
the  pulp  beneath  the  nail,  and  this  explains  the  intense 
pain  felt  when  a  foreign  body  is  thrust  under  the  nail. 
The  rasciro, — -Beneath  the  skin  of  the  palm  is  the 
dense  palmar  fascia.  This  faecia  givea  almost  as  much 
strength  to  the  hand  as  would  so  much  bone,  while  its 
unyieiiling  character,  its  comparative  freedom  from 
vessels  and  nervea,  render  it  well  suited  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  pressure.  The  fasoia  gives  slips  to  eadi. 
finger  ;  each  dip  sends  fibres  to  join  the  digital  sheaths 
of  the  tendons,  the  ekin,  and  the  siiperfiaial  transverse 
ligament.  In  the  disease  known  as  Dupuj^ren'a  con- 
traction, the  palmar  fascia,  and  especially  its  digital 
slips,  becomes  conti-acted.  One  or  more  or  all  of  the 
fiiigera  may  be  involved  in  the  conti-action.  The  firrt 
phalanx  is  drawn  or  flexed  tov^rds  the  palm,  and  later 
the  second  phalitnx  becomes  bent  also.  The  skin  is 
di'avm  in  towards  the  fascia,  since  the  two  structures 
are  normally  connected  with  one  another.  Experi- 
ment shows  that  by  dragging  upon  the  fascia  the  first 
phalanx  can  be  readily  bent,  and  also,  but  'with  less 
ease,  the  second  phalanx. 

The  structures  of  the  palm  are  .divided  into  three 
spaces  by  the  fascire  {Fig.  27).  Thus  the  muscles  of  the 
thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences  are  both  enclosed  in 
a  thin  fascia  proper  to  each.  The  two  spaces  formed.by 
these  membranes  are  enclosed  in  all  directions,  and  are 
capable,  though  only  in  a  feeble  way,  of  limiting  sup- 
puration when  it  commences  in  them.  Between  these 
two  spaces  is  a  third  space,  wliich  is  roofed  in  by  liw 
palmar  fascia.  This  cavity  is  closed  in  at  the  sidea^ 
but  ia  opoa  above  and  below.  Above  tJiere 
1  free  opening  beneath  the  annular  ligament  and 
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the  fiexor  tendons  into  the  fore-arm,  while  below 
there  are  the  seven  passages  provided  for  by  the 
division  of  the  palmar  fascia.  Of  these  seven 
paaeagea,  four,  situate  at  the  roots  of  the  sevei'al 
tiagers,  give  passage  to  the  flexor  tendons,  while  the 
remaining  three  correspond  to  the  webs  between  the 
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fingers,  and  give  passage  to  the  lumbricales  and  the 
digital  vessels  and  nerves.  When  pus,  therefore, 
forms  in  the  palm,  beneath  the  palmar  fascia,  it 
cannot  come  forward  through  that  dense  membrane, 
but  escapes  rather  along  the  fingers,  or  makes  its  way 
up  into  the  fore-arm.  So  rigid  is  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  palmar  fascia,  that  pent-up  pus  will  make  its 
way  through  the  interosseous  spaces  and  appear  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  hand,  rather  Uian  come  through  the 
coverings  of  the  palm.  The  passive  of  pus,  however, 
towards  the  dorsum  is  resisted  by  a  layer  of  fasoif 
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that  lies  deeply  beneath  the  6esor  tendons,  and  covers 
in  the  interoEsei  niuEctea,  the  bones,  and  the  deep 
palmar  arch.  This  fascia  joiDs  on  either  side  the 
fascise  eocloamg  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  "  spaces  " 
(Rg.  27).    ^ 

In  opening  a  palmar  abscess,  when  it  points  above 
the  wriBt,  the  incision  should  be  in  the  long  axis 
of  the  fore-arm,  should  be  above  the  annular  ligament^ 
and  is  most  conveniently  made  a  little  to  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  paliuaris  longus,  for  a  cut  in  this  position 
would  escape  both  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries  and 
also  the  median  nerve. 

The  tendons  about  the  wrist  are  bound  down  and 
held  in  place  by  the  annular  ligaments.  So  dense 
is  the  anterior  ligament,  tliat  even  in  extensive  abscess 
of  the  palm  reaching  into  the  fore-arm,  and  in  severe 
distension  of  the  synovial  sheaths  beneath  the  liga- 
ment, it  remains  firm,  and  will  not  yield.  The 
lower  border  of  the  posterior  annular  ligament 
correaponda  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  anterior  band, 
and  these  structures  together  act  the  part  of  the 
leather  bracelet  that  the  labourer  sometimes  wears 
around  his  wrist,  and  that,  in  fact,  takes  the  function 
of  an  additional  annular  ligament 

The  fibrous  sbealhs  for  the  flexor  tendons  ex- 
tend from  themetacarjio-phalangeal  joints  to  the  upper 
ends  of  the  third  phalanges.  The  pulp  of  the  third 
phalanx,  therefore,  rests  practically  upon  the  perios- 
teum. Opposite  tlie  finger  joints  the  sheaths  are  lax 
and  thin,  and  spaces  may  occur  between  tlie  decussat- 
ing fibres  of  the  sheaths,  throngh  which  the  synovial 
membrane  lining  the  sheath  may  protrude,  It  is,  I 
believe,  through  this  leas  protected  part  of  the  sheath 
that  suppuration  without  often  finds  its  way  into  the 
interior  of  the  sheath.  The  sheaths  in  the  rest  of 
their  course  are  dense  and  rigid,  and  when  cut  across 
.  virtue  of  this  rigidity,  wide   open  (K 
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28).  Thus,  after  the  division  of  the  sheath,  as  in 
amputation,  an  open  channel  is  left  leading  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  offering  the  greatest  facility  for 
the  spread  of  pus  into  that  part.  It 
is  this  rigidly  open  fibrous  sheath  that 
probably  may  explain  the  frequency  of 
suppuration  in  the  palm  after  amputa- 
tion of  a  part  of  a  finger,  and  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  protect  or  shut  off 
this  channel  in  any  case  where  the 
sheath  has  been  accidentally  or  inten-  ■^2onta?*SeS?wi 
tionally  divided.  through  middle 

Synovial  sacs  and  sheaths* —  ^nx  (TOiaux). 
There  are  two  synovial  sacs  beneath  o,  Fiexor  tendon; 
the  annular  ligament  for  the  flexor  of  tendon  fcfSS 
tendons,  one  for  the  flexor  longus  d,^gitai  Jrterj 
poUicis,  the  other  for  the  flexor  sub-  «*  nerve, 
limis  and  profundus  tendons.  The 
former  extends  up  into  the  fore-arm  for  about  \\ 
inches  above  the  annular  ligament,  and  follows  its 
tendon  to  its  insertion  in  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
thumb.  The  latter  rises  about  1^  inches  above  the 
annular  band,  and  ends  in  diverticula  for  the  four 
fingers.  The  process  for  the  little  finger  usually 
extends  to  the  insertion  of  the  flexor  profundus  tendon 
in  the  last  phalanx.  The  remaining  three  diverticula 
end  about  the  middle  of  the  corresponding  metacarpal 
bones.  The  synovial  sheaths  for  the  digital  part  of  the 
tendons  to  the  index,  middle,  and  ring-fingers,  end 
above  about  the  neck  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  are 
thus  separated  by  about  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  from 
the  great  synovial  sac  beneath  the  annular  ligament. 
Thus  there  is  an  open  channel  from  the  ends  of  the 
thumb  and  little  finger  to  a  point  in  the  fore-arm 
some  inch  and  a  half  above  the  annular  ligament. 
The  arrangement  explains  the  well-known  surgical 
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fact  that  abscesses  of  the  thumb  and  little  £nger  are 
apt  to  be  followed  by  abscesses  in  the  fore-arm,  while 
such  a  complication  is  not  usual  after  suppuration  in 
the  remaining  fingers.  The  synovial  sac  for  the 
flexor  tendons  is  narrowed  as  it  passes  beneath  the 
annular  ligament,  and  thus  it  happens  that  when 
distended  with  fluid  or  with  pus,  it  presents  an 
hour-glass  outline,  the  waist  of  the  hour-glass  corre- 
sponding to  the  ligament.  The  two  synovial  sacs  be- 
neath the  ligament  sometimes  communicate  with  one 
another. 

In  one  form  of  whitlow,  that  form  where  the  pus 
occupies  the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  tendons  on  the 
fingers  (thecal  abscess),  the  suppui-ation  can  often  be 
seen  to  end  abruptly  where  the  sheath  ends,  when  the 
index,  middle,  or  ring-finger  is  involved,  viz.,  opposite 
the  neck  of  the  corresponding  metacarpal  bones.  In 
another  form  of  whitlow  (the  abscess  in  the  pulp  at 
the  end  of  the  finger)  the  periosteum  of  the  third 
phalanx  is  readily  attacked,  there  being  no  inter- 
vening tendon  sheath  over  that  bone.  In  this 
affection  the  bone  often  necroses  and  comes  away, 
but  it  is  significant  to  note  that  it  is  very  seldom  that 
the  whole  of  the  phalanx  perishes.  The  upper  part, 
or  base,  of  the  bone  usually  remains  sound,  and  is 
probably  preserved  by  the  insertion  of  the  flexor 
profundus  tendon.  It  is  also  interesting  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  base  of  the  bone  is  an  epiphysis  that- 
does  not  unite  to  the  shaft  until  the  eighteenth  or 
twentieth  year. 

Beneath  the  posterior  annular  ligament  there  are 
six  synovial  sheaths  for  tendons,  corresponding  to  the 
six  canals  formed  by  that  ligament.  The  sheath 
most  frequently  inflamed  is  tliat  for  the  extensores 
ossi  metacarpi  and  brevis  pollicis.  It  runs  from  a 
point  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the 
radial   styloid   process    to  the  first  carpo-metacarpal 
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joint.  The  other  sheaths  reach  ahtroe  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  annular  ligament,  that  for  the  two 
radial  extensors,  however,  beginning  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  ligament.  The  sheaths  for  the  extensor 
communis  and  the  extensor  minimi  digiti  extend  helow 
to  the  middle  of  the  metacarpus.  That  for  the 
extensor  indicis  barely  reaches  the  metacarpus.  The 
other  sheaths  follow  the  tendons  to  their  insertions. 

Blood-vessels  and  lymphatics* — ^The  hand 
is  very  well  supplied  with  blood,  and  indeed  the  finger 
pulp  is  one  of  the  most  vascular  parts  in  the  body. 
Cases  are  recorded  where  the  tip  of  the  finger  has  been 
accidentally  cut  off,  and  has  grown  again  to  the  limb 
on  being  immediately  re-applied.  The  position  of  the 
palmar  arches  has  been  pointed  out.  Wounds  of  these 
arches,  and  indeed  of  most  of  the  arteries  of  the  palm 
and  wrist,  are  serious,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  the  bleeding  point  without  seriously  damaging 
important  structures,  and  on  account  of  the  free  anas- 
tomoses that  exist  between  the  vessels  of  the  part. 
The  deep  palmar  arch  may  be  wounded  by  a  pene- 
trating wound  from  the  dorsum,  and  indeed  Delorme 
has  pointed  out  that  this  arch  may  be  ligatured 
from  the  dorsum  after  a  preliminary  resection  of 
the  upper  part  of  -the  third  metacarpal  bone.  It  is 
well  known  that  hsemori'hage  from  either  of  the 
palmar  arches  cannot  be  checked  by  ligature  of  the 
radial  or  ulnar  artery  alone,  on  account  of  the  connec- 
tion of  the  arches  with  those  vessels ;  and  it  is  also 
known  that  simultaneous  ligation  of  the  two  vessels 
may  have  no  better  effect,  owing  to  the  anastomoses 
between  the  palmar  arches  and  the  interosseous 
vessels.  The  anastomosis  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  carpal  arches.  The  anterior  carpal  arch  communi- 
cates with  the  anterior  interosseous  artery  above,  and 
with  the  deep  palmar  arch,  by  the  recurrent  vessels 
below.     The  posterior  carpal  arch  communicates  with 
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the  two  interosaeoua  veaaela  above,  aud  witli  the  deep 
palmai"  fti'ch  below,  by  means  of  the  perforating 
branches  from  the  latter  veaseL  Tlie  anaatomosis 
between  the  two  palmar  arches  is  well  known,  and  ia 
fveoly  eatablLahed  both  by  the  main  veaaela  themselves 
and  by  the  communion  that  exists  between  the  digital 
arteriea  from  the  superficial  aj^h  and  the  palmar  inter- 
oaseona  branches  from  the  deeper  veaaeL  In  bleeding 
from  the  pahn,  the  simultaneous  ligature  of  the 
radial  and  ulnaj-  arteries  may  also  entirely  fail  in 
those  cases  where  the  arches  are  freely  joined,  or  are 
more  or  less  replaced  by  large  and  abnormal  inter- 
osseous vessels,  or  by  a  large  "median"  artery. 
When  either  the  radial  or  the  ulnar  part  of  the  arches 
is  defective,  the  lack  is  usually  supplied  by  the  other 
('easel ;  and  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  deficiency  ia 
most  common  in  the  superficial  or  ulnar  uvh. 
Pressure  applied  to  the  palm  to  arrest  bleeding  is  apt 
to  cause  gangrene,  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  parts 
and  the  ease  with  which  considerable  pressure  can 
be  applied. 

The  radial  artery,  aa  it  curves  round  the  back  of 
the  hand  to  reach  the  deeper  part  of  the  palm,  is  in 
close  contact  with  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  tlte 
thumb.  This  fact  must  he  borne  in  mind  in  amputa- 
tion of  the  entire  thumb,  and  also  in  resection  of  the 
first  metacarpal  bone.  The  auperficialis  vol*,  if  large, 
may  bleed  seriously.  It  aiiheres  to  the  surface  of 
the  annular  ligament,  and  may  therefore  be  difficult 
to  pick  up  when  wounded. 

From  the  larger  size  and  great  number  of  the 
lymphatics  about  the  fingers  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
hand,  it  follows  that  lymphangitis  is  more  common 
after  wounds  of  those  parts  than  it  is  after  wounds 
of  the  palm. 

The  bones  and  joints. — The  inferior  radio- 
nlnar  joint  ia  supported  by  the  powerful  triangular 
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fibro-cartilage,  which  forms  the  strongest  and  most  • 
important  of  all  the  ligamentous  connections  between 
the  two  bones.  The  synovial  sheath  of  the  extensor 
minimi  digiti  sometimes  communicates  with  this  joint, 
and  may  therefore  be  involved  when  that  articulation 
is  diseased. 

The  strength  of  the  wrist  joint  depends  not  so 
much  upon  its  mechanical  outline  or  its  ligaments  as 
upon  the  numerous  strong  tendons  that  surround  it, 
and  that  are  so  closely  bound  down  to  the  bones  about 
the  articulation.  Its  strength  depends  also  upon  its 
proximity  to  the  numerous  bones  and  joints  of  the  hand, 
whereby  all  movements  and  shocks  are  distributed 
between  several  articulations.  Moreover,  in  the  case 
of  the  wrist  the  long  lever  does  not  exist  on  the  distal 
side  of  the  joint.  The  movements  of  the  wrist  are 
.greatly  supplemented  by  those  of  the  mid-carpal  joint. 
The  anterior  ligament  of  the  wrist  is  the  strongest 
ligament  of  the  joint,  while  the  posterior  is  t^e 
weakest.  The  former  structure  limits  extension,  and 
the  latter  flexion ;  and  in  connection  with  this  arrange- 
ment it  is  interesting  to  note  that  injury  from  forced 
extension  is  more  common  than  from  forced  flexion. 
Thus,  when  a  man  falls  upon  the  hand,  he  more 
usually  falls  upon  the  palm  (forced  extension)  than 
upon  the  dorsum  (forced  flexion).  Owing  to  the 
thinness  of  the  posterior  ligament,  together  with  the 
more  superficial  position  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
joint,  it  follows  that  the  effusion  in  wrist-joint  disease 
is  first  noticed  at  the  back  of  the  hand.  As  the 
tendons  on  the  front  and  at  the  back  of  the  wrist 
fairly  balance  one  another,  the  hand  in  wrist-joint 
disease  shows  little  tendency  to  be  displaced,  but  is 
fixed  rather  in  the  mid-position  between  flexion  and 
extension.  It  can  be  understood  that  in  this  disease 
the  neighbouring  synovial  sheaths  are  readily  involved. 

In  connection  with  this  joint  it  may  be  noted 
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tliftt  the   middie  finger  is,  from  its  greater  length, 
the  one  most  exposed  to  injury  and  to  shocks  received 
by  the    fingera.      Ita    metacarpal    bone  is   directly 
received  by  the  Btrorgest  carpal  bone,  the  os  magnniOf  ^ 
and   the    latter   bone   is   bi-oiight  by  means   of 
semi-lunar  in  connection  with  the  widest  and  strong 
part  of  the  radius. 

But  little  movement  is  allowed  in  the  metacarpo- 
carpal  joints  of  the  first  three  fingers,  but  in  the  like 
joints  of  the  thimib  and  little  finger  movements  are 
free,  and  their  preservation  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  general  usefulness  of  the  Land.  The  glenoid  liga- 
ments in  front  of  the  three  finger-joints  are  tii-mly 
attached  to  the  distal  bone,  and  bnt  loosely  to  the 
proximal.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  dislocation  of  the 
distal  bone  backwards,  the  glenoid  ligament  is  carried 
with  it,  and  offera  a  great  obstacle  to  reduction.  lo 
flexing  the  second  and  third  finger  joints  alone,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  first  phalanx  is  steadied  by  the  ax- 
tensor  tendon  as  a  preliminary  measure,  and  in 
paralyaia  of  tlie  extensors  flexion  of  these  two  joints 
alone  is  not  possible. 

Very  few  persons  have  the  power  of  flexing  the 
last  finger  joint  without  at  the  same  time  bending  the 
articulation  above  it ;  but  in  certain  inflammatory 
afi'ections  about  the  last  phalanges  the  terminal  joint 
ia  sometimes  seen  to  be  fixed  in  a  flexed  posture  while 
the  other  tinger  joints  are  straight  I  imagine  that 
this  position  must  always  indicate  some  disease  of  the 
articulation  itself. 

Colics'  fracture. —This  name  is  given  to  a 
transverse  fracture  through  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius,  from  a  half  to  one  inch  above  the  wrist  joint. 
It  is  associated  with  a  certain  definite  defonnity,  and 
is  always  the  result  of  indirect  violence,  a  full  upon 
the  outstretched  hand.  There  are  good  reasons  why 
e  bone  should  break  in  this  situation.     The  lower 
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end  of  the  radius  is  very  cancellous,  while  the  shaft 
contains  a  good  deal  of  compact  bone.  At  about 
three-quarters- of  an  inch  from  the  articular  surface, 
these  two  parts  of  the  bone  meet,  and  their  very 
unequal  density  greatly  tends  to  localise  the  fracture 
in  this  situation.  As  to  the  mechanism  of  this  lesion, 
many  different  opinions  are  still  held,  and  a  vast 
deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  I  subjoin  Pro- 
fessor Chiene's  account  of  this  lesion,  because  it  may 
be  taken  as  representing  with  admirable  clearness  the 
views  most  generally  accepted  at  the  present  time  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  injury.  Into  the  discussion  itself 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter.  The  deformity  in  Colles' 
fracture  is  entirely  due  to  the  displacement  of  the 
lower  fragment.  "  The  displacement  is  a  triple  one :  (a) 
backwards,  as  regards  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
the  fore-arm ;  (5)  rotation  backwards  of  the  carpal  sur- 
face on  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  fore-arm;  (c)  rota- 
tion through  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is 
situated  at  the  ulnar  attachment  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  the  radius  of  the  circle  being  a  line  from  the 
ulnar  attachment  of  the  triangular  ligament  to  the  tip 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  (a)  When  a 
person  in  falling  puts  out  his  hand  to  save  himself,  at 
the  moment  the  hand  reaches  the  ground  the  force  is 
received  principally  by  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and 
passes  into  the  carpus,  and  thence  into  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius.  If,  at  the  moment  of  impact,  the  angle 
between  the  axis  of  the  fore-arm  and  ground  is  less 
than  60°,  the  line  representing  the  direction  of  the 
force  passes  upwards  in  front  of  the  axis  of  the  fore- 
arm ;  the  whole  shock  is  therefore  borne  by  the  Iowot 
end  of  the  radius,  which  is  broken  off,  and,  the  force 
being  continued,  the  lower  fragment  is  driven  back- 
wards. When  at  the  moment  of  impact  the  angle 
is  greater  than  60°,  the  line  of  the  force,  instead 
oi  passing  in  front  of  the  axis  of  the  arm,  passes  up 
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't}]8  arm,  and  the  usual  result  is  either  a  severe  apraiu 
of  the  wrist,  or  a  dislocation  of  tlio  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm backwards  at  the  elbow  joint.  (6)  The  carpal 
iVurface  of  the  radios  slopes  forwards,  and  therefore 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  bone  receives  the  greater 
ipart  of  the  shook  ;  there  is,  as  a  result,  rotation  of  the 
lower  fragment  backwards  on  the  transverse  diameter 
■of  the  fore-arm,  (c)  The  carpal  surface  of  the  radius 
ulopea  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  radial  edge  of 
the  srm ;  therefore  the  radial  edge  o£  the  bone  receives 
the  principal  part  of  the  shock  through  the  ball  of  tJie 
thumb.  As  a  result,  this  edge  of  the  lower  fragment 
ia  displaced  upwards  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
ulnar  edge  of  the  fi'agnieiit,  which  remains  firmly 
attached  to  the  ulna  \>j  the  triangular  ligament" 
This  rotation  also  depends  upon  the  integidty  of  the 
inferior  rodio-ulnar  ligament  in  a  typical  Colles'  frac- 
ture. These  ligaments  hold  on  to  the  ulnar  part  of 
the  lower  fragment,  and  prevent  its  being  displaced 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  is  the  radial  part  of  the  frag- 
ment. By  means  of  this  rotatory  displacement,  tha 
tips  of  the  two  stylnid  processes  come  to  occupy  the 
same  level,  or  the  radial  process  may  even  mount  above 
'  the  ulnar.  In  nearly  every  case  tJiere  is  some  pene- 
tration of  the  fragments,  the  compact  tissue  on  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  upper  fragment  being  driven  (by 
ft  continuance  of  the  force  that  broke  the  bone),  into 
the  oancelloua  tissue  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  lower 
fragment.  It  is  only  in  very  rare  instances  that  the 
fragments  are  so  separated  as  to  ride  the  one  over  tlio 
other.  In  such  cases  the  radio-ulnar  ligaments  arfl 
probably  ruptured,  and  tlie  wrist  ceases  to  present  ths 
typical  deformity  of  a  OoUes'  fracture.  That  the 
deformity  in  Colles'  fracture  is  due  to  the  nature  and 
direction  of  the  force  is  indirectly  proved  by  i 
isolated  case  or  so,  where  the  patient  fell  upon  the 
k  of  the  haad,  with  the  result  that  the  radius  ^ 
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broken  in  the  usual  position  of  a  Oolles'  fracture,  but 
the  lower  fragment  was  carried  forwards  instead  of 
backwards.  According  to  R.  W.  Smith  and  others, 
the  peculiar  deformity  is  produced  by  muscular  action, 
principally  by  the  supinator  longus,  the  extensors  of 
the  thumb,  and  the  radial  extensors.  Lecomte  and 
many  French  writers  assert  that  the  fracture  is  due 
to  a  tearing  (arrachement)  of  the  bone  by  strain  upon 
the  ligaments  of  the  wrist.  Thus  they  assert  that  in 
forcible  extension  of  the  hand  the  carpal  condyle  is 
thrust  against  the  anterior  wrist  ligaments  j  these  are 
intensely  stretched,  and  tear  off  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius,  fracturing  it  through  what  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  weakest  part  of  the  bona  It  is  true  that  in 
young  subjects  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  radius  can 
be  separated  in  the  cadaver  by  very  forcible  flexion  or 
extension  of  the  wrist  (B.  Anger).  This  epiphysis  is 
often  separated  by  accidental  violence.  It  joins  the 
shaft  about  the  twentieth  year.  Its  junction  with 
the  shaft  is  represented  by  a  nearly  horizontal  line, 
and  the  epiphysis  includes  the  facet  for  the  ulna 
and  the  ipsertion  of  the  supinator  longus.  Fractures 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  due  to  direct 
violence,  are  usually  associated  with  but  trifling  dis- 
placement. 

There  is  no  special  anatomical  interest  attach- 
ing to  fractures  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  or  pha- 
langes. 

Dislocations. — (1)  At  the  wrist  joint,  —  So 
strong  is  this  articulation,  for  the  reasons  above 
given  (page  273),  that  carpo  -  radial  luxations  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  For  the  same  reasons,  when  they  do  occur 
they  are  usually  complicated,  and  are  associated 
with  tearing  of  the  skin,  or  rupture  of  tendons, 
or  fractures  of  the  adjacent  bones.  The  luxations 
of  the  carpus  may  be  either  backwards  or  for- 
wards,   the    latter    being    extremely    rare.       They 
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would  appear  to  be  produced  with  equal  ease  by 
a  fall  upon  either  the  front  or  the  back  of  the 
hand.  Bransby  Cooper  gives  the  case  of  a  lad  who 
fell  upon  the  outstretched  palms  of  both  his  hands : 
both  wrists  were  dislocated,  one  backwards,  the  other 
forwards. 

(2)  Some  dislocations  about  the  hand  (os  magnum), 
— In  forcible  flexion  of  the  hand,  the  os  magnum 
naturally  glides  backwards,  and  projects  upon  the 
dorsum.  In  very  extreme  flexion  (as  in  falls  u])on  the 
knuckles  and  dorsum  of  the  metacarpus),  this  move- 
ment of  the  bone  backwards  may  be  such  as  to  lead 
to  its  partial  dislocation,  the  luxation  being  associated 
with  some  rupture  of  ligaments.  In  one  recorded 
case,  this  luxation  was  produced  by  muscular  force. 
The  patient,  a  lady,  while  in  labour,  "  seized  violently 
the  edge  of  her  mattress,  and  squeezed  it  forcibly." 
Something  was  felt  to  give  way  in  the  hand,  and  the 
head  of  the  os  magnum  was  found  to  be  dislocated 
backwards. 

Dislocation  at  t/ie  m^tacarpo^Italangeal  joint  of 
the  thumb. — In  this  luxation,  the  phalanx  is  usually 
displaced  backwards,  and  the  lesion  is  of  interest  on 
account  of  the  great  difficulty  often  experienced  in 
reducing  the  bone.  Many  anatomical  reasons  have 
been  given  to  explain  this  difficulty,  which  are  well 
summarised  by  Hamilton  in  the  following  passage: 
"  Hey  believes  the  resistance  to  be  in  the  lateral  liga- 
ments, between  which  the  lower  end  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  escapes  and  becomes  imprisoned.  Ballingall, 
Malgaigne,  Erichsen,  and  Vidal  think  the  metacarpal 
bone  is  locked  between  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor 
brevis,  or,  rather,  between  the  opposing  sets  of  muscles 
which  centre  in  the  sesamoid  bones,  as  a  button  is 
fastened  into  a  button-hole.  Pailloux  and  others 
affirm  that  the  anterior  ligament,  being  torn  from  one 
of  its  attachments,  falls  between  the  joint  surfaces, 
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and  interposes  an  efifectual  obstacle  to  reduction. 
Dupujrtren  ascribes  the  difficulty  to  the  altered  rela- 
tions of  the  lateral  ligaments,  ...  to  the  spasm 
of  the  muscles,  and  to  the  shortness  of  the  member,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  force  of  extension  has  to  be 
applied  very  near  to  the  seat  of  the  dislocation. 
Lisfi*anc  found  in  an  ancient  luxation  the  tendon  of 
the  long  flexor  so  displaced  inwards,  and  entangled 
behind  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  as  to  prevent 
reduction."  The  explanation  most  usually  accepted 
is  that  that  ascribes  the  irreducibility  to  the 
"button -hole  action"  of  the  sesamoid  bones  and 
their  tendons. 

Avulsion  of  one  or  more  fingers  may  be  effected 
by  severe  violenca  In  such  cases  the  finger  torn  off 
usually  takes  with  it  some  or  all  of  its  tendons.  These 
tendons  are  practically  drawn  out  of  the  fore-arm, 
and  may  be  of  considerable  length.  Billroth  figures  a 
case  where  the  middle  finger  was  torn  out,  taking 
with  it  the  two  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  in 
their  entire  length.  When  one  tendon  only  is  torn 
away  with  the  finger,  it  is  usually  that  of  the  flexor 
profundus. 

Amputation  at  tlie  wrist  Joint  by  the  cir- 
cular method.  (See  the  author's  "  Operative  Surgery.") 
In  the  dorsal  woimd  would  be  cut  the  following  ten- 
dons :  the  extensores  longus,  indicis,  communis,  minimi 
digiti,  and-  ulnaris,  the  radial  nerve,  and  the  dorsal 
branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  The  two  radial  extensors 
will  be  cut  short  in  the  radial  angle  of  the  wound,  as 
will  also  be  the  extensores  ossis  and  brevis.  The  radial 
artery  will  be  divided  close  to  the  radius.  In  the  palmar 
wound  would  be  found  the  ulnar  artery,  the  superficialis 
volse,  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves,  the  opponens,  flexor 
brevis,  and  abductor  poUicis  in  part,  the  flexor  brevis, 
opponens,  and  abuctor  minimi  digiti  in  part  (the 
bulk  of  the  opponens  being  left  behind  on  the  hand), 
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and  the  teudonsof  Ihe  flexor  sublimia  and  flexor 
(■Biiialia.      The  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus 
Uexor  loEgus  pollicis  are  usually  cut  short  close  to 
bones. 

Amputation  or  (tae  thnmb  at  the  carpo-meto- 
carpal  joint  by  flaps.  In  the  palmar  flap  would  be 
cut  the  abductor,  the  short  and  long  flexor,  the  op- 
ponens,  and  adductor  pollicis.  The  extenaorea  OBsis 
and  brevis  would  be  cut  short  in  the  posterior  angle 
of  the  flap.  The  extensor  longus  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  abdnctoi'  indicia  would  be  found  in  the 
doreal  flap.  The  vessels  divided  would  be  the  two 
dorsal  arteries  of  the  thumb  and  the  princepa  pollicis. 
There  is  great  danger,  in  this  operation,  of  wounding 
the  radialia  indicis  and  the  radial  artery  itself  where  it 
begins  to  dip  into  the  patm. 

Nerve  supply  or  the  upper  limb. — In  the 
diagnosis  of  nerve  injuries  of  tiie  upper  limb  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  from  which  spinal  nerves  the  variooa 
muscles  are  supplied.  Dr.  Herringliam  has  dealt  fully 
with  this  subject  in  his  account  of  the  minute  anatomy 
of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  following  is  his  acconnt 
of  the  usual  composition  of  the  chief  nerves,  and  of 
the  usual  supply  of  the  chief  muscles.  (The  figures 
indicate  the  fifth,  sisth,  seventh,  and  eighth  aei-viaal 
nerves,  and  the  first  dorsal  nerve.) 

Nerves. — Nerve  of  Beli,  6,  6,  7 ;  suprascapular,  5 
or  6,  6 ;  external  cutaneous,  5,  6,  7  j  internal 
ontaneouB,  1  or  8,  1 ;  nerve  of  Wrisberg,  1 ;  cir- 
cumflex, 5,  6 ;  median,  6,  7,  8,  1 ;  ulnar, 
culo-apiral,  6,  7,  8,  or  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Musoleg,  3,  4,  5,  Lev,  auguli  scap. ;  S,  rhomboit 
6  or   6,    6,   biceps,   braohialia   ant.,    supra-  and 
spinatua,  teres  minor ;  5,  6,  deltoid,  subscnpidai 
teres  major,  pronator  teres,  flexor  carpi  rad., 
longus  and  brevis,  superficial  thenar  muscles  ;  S,  13, 
f  «CTi>tuB  oiagnua ;  6  or  7,  extenaorea  carpi  wnt 
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coraco-brachialis,  latiss.  dorsi,  extensors  at  back  of 
fore-arm,  outer  head  of  triceps ;  7,  8,  inner  head  of 
triceps ;  7,  8,  9,  flexor  sublimis,  flexores  prof  und.,  carpi 
tdn.,  long,  poll.,  pronator  quad. ;  8,  long  head  of 
triceps,  hypothenar  muscles,  interossei,  deep  thenar 
muscles. 

In  the  cutaneous  nerve  supply  of  the  fingers^  it 
must  be  remembered  that  on  the  palmar  aspect  the 
thumb,  the  two  outer  fingers,  and  the  radial  side  of 
the  ring  finger  are  supplied  by  the  median,  the 
remaining  one  and  a  half  fingers  by  the  ulnar  (Fig. 
29).  On  the  dorsal  aspect  the  thumb  is  supplied  by 
the  radial,  the  index  and  middle  fingers  are  supplied 
(as  far  as  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx)  by  the 
radial,  and  over  the  second  and  third  phalanges  by 
the  median.  The  little  finger  and  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  ring  finger  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar.  The 
radial  side  of  the  ring  finger,  as  far  as  the  base 
of  the  second  phalanx,  is  supplied  by  the  radial,  and 
the  rest  of  this  side  of  the  digit  by  the  median  (Fig. 
29).  The  cleft  between  the  middle  and  ring  fingers 
is  occasionally  supplied  by  the  ulnar,  or  partly  by  the 
ulnar  and  partly  by  the  radial. 

Injuries  to  the  main  nerves  of  the  upper 
limb. — ^The  entire  brachial  plexus  has  been  ruptured, 
leading  to  complete  paralysis  of  the  upper  limb.  In 
these  cases  it  would  appear  that  the  nerves  are  torn 
away  from  their  attachments  to  the  cord  rather  than 
broken  across  at  some  distance  from  it.  In  several 
instances  the  biceps  muscle  has  retained  some  of  its 
functions,  while  the  whole  of  the  other  muscles  have 
been  paralysed,  a  circumstance  perhaps  explained  by 
the  high  origin  of  the  bicipital  nerve  from  the  spinal 
cord. 

Paralysis  of  the  muscnlo-spiral  nerve.^ 

When  complete,  the  hand  is  flexed  and  hangs  flaccid 
("  drop  wrist "),  and  neither  the  wrist  nor  the  Angers 
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Fig.  39.— Cntaneoiis  Karve  Sappl;  of  Upper 
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can  be  extended.  The  latter  are  bent  and  cover  the 
thumb,  which  is  also  flexed  and  adducted.  When 
attempts  are  made  to  extend  the  Angers,  the  interossei 
and  lumbricales  alone  act,  producing  extension  of  the 
last  two  phalanges  and  flexion  of  the  first.  Supi- 
nation is  lost^  especially  if  the  elbow  be  extended  so 
as  to  exclude  the  action  of  the  biceps  muscle.  Ex- 
tension at  the  elbow  is  lost,  and  sensibility  is  dis- 
turbed over  the  skin  supplied  by  the  nerve  (Erb). 

Paralysis  of  the  median  nerve. — Flexion  of 
the  second  phalanx  is  impossible  in  every  finger,  as 
is  also  a  like  movement  of  the  last  joint  of  the  index 
and  middle  fingers.  Partial  flexion  of  the  third  pha- 
langes of  the  two  inner  digits  is  possible,  the  inner 
part  of  the  flexor  profundus  being  supplied  by  the 
ulnar  nerve.  Flexion  of  the  first  phalanx  with  exten- 
sion of  the  second  and  third  can  still  be  performed 
in  all  the  fingers  by  the  interossei.  The  thumb  is 
extended  and  adducted,  and  can  neither  be  flexed  nor 
opposed.  Bending  of  the  wrist  is  only  possible  when 
the  hand  is  forcibly  adducted  by  means  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  which  is  not  paralysed.  Pronation  is 
lost.  Sensation  is  disturbed  over  the  skin  supplie4  by 
the  nerve  (Erb). 

Paralysis  of  the  ulnar  nerve. — Ulnar  flexion 
and  adduction  of  the  hand  are  limited.  Complete 
flexion  of  the  two  inner  fingers  is  impossible.  The 
little  finger  can  scarcely  be  moved  at  aU.  The  action 
of  the  interossei  and  two  inner  lumbricales  is  lost. 
The  patient  is  unable  to  adduct  the  thumb,  and  sen- 
sibility is  impaired  over  the  cutaneous  area  supplied 
by  the  nerve  (Erb). 

After  complete  division  of  any  one  of  the  three 
great  nerves  of  the  upper  limb,  the  loss  of  sensation 
in  the  cutaneous  parts  supplied  by  that  nerve  is  often 
quite  slight.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  interfacings 
that  occur  between  the  principal  nerves  of  the  arm,  so 
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that  when  a  given  trunk  is  injured  the  sensory  im- 
pressions  are  returned  by  another  route.  Thus  are 
explained  those  cases  where  the  median  has  been 
sutured  after  accidental  division,  with  the  effect  that 
sensation  has  returned  to  the  cutaneous  parts  supplied 
by  the  nerve  within  a  few  houi-s.  Such  return  of 
sensation  is  probably  due  to  the  supplementary  action 
of  the  interlacing  nerve  fibres  bound  up  with  other 
trunks,  and  not  to  the  ''  immediate  union  of  a  divided 
nerve,"  as  was  at  one  time  announced. 

Epiphyses  of  the  upper  limb. — ^The  epiphyses 
about  the  elbow  join  the  shafts  of  their  respective 
bones  at  17  years  -(except  the  tip  of  the  internal 
condyle,  which  joins  at  18).  The  epiphyses  at  the 
shoulder  and  wrist  extremities  of  the  bones  join  at  20. 
The  nutrient  canals  of  the  three  bones  run  towards 
the  elbow.  The  nutrient  artery  of  t^^e  humerus  comes 
from  the  brachial  or  inferior  profunda,  those  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  from  the  anterior  interosseous. 

The  nerve  supplying  the  humerus  is  the  external 
cutaneous.  The  radius  and  ulna  are  supplied  by  the 
anterior  interosseous  pf  the  median. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   ABDOMEN. 

The  abdominal  parietes. — Surface  anatomy, 
— The  degree  of  prominence  of  the  abdomen  varies 
greatly.  The  protuberance  of  the  belly  in  young 
children  is  mainly  due  to  the  relatively  large  size  of 
the  liver,  which  occupies  a  considerable  part  of 
the  cavity  in  early  life.  It  also  depends  upon  the 
small  size  of  the  pelvis,  which  is  not  only  unable  to 
accommodate  any  abdominal  structure  (strictly  so- 
called),  but  can  scarcely  provide  room  for  the  pelvic 
organs  themselves.  Thus  in  infancy  the  bladder  and 
a  great  part  of  the  rectum  are  virtually  abdominal 
viscera.  After  long-continued  distension,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, after  pregnancy,  ascites,  etc.,  the  abdomen 
usually  remains  unduly  prominent  and  pendulous. 

In  examples  of  prolapse  of  the  mesentery  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen  becomes  sunken  in  and  the 
lower  part  unduly  prominent.     (See  page  326.) 

In  cases  of  great  emaciation  it  becomes  much  sunken, 
and  its  anterior  wall  appears  to  have  collapsed.  This 
change  is  most  conspicuous  about  the  upper  part  of  the 
region.  Here  the  anterior  parietes  immediately  below 
the  line  of  the  costal  cartilages,  instead  of  being  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  anterior  thoracic  wall,  may  so  sink 
in  as  to  be  almost  at  right  angles  with  that  wall  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal 
parietes  on  the  other.  In  such  cases  the  abdominal 
walls  just  below  the  thoracic  line  may  appear  to  be 
almost  vertical  when  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent 
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posture.  This  change  of  surface  is  of  importance 
in  gastrostomy,  since  the  subjects  for  that  operation 
are  usually  much  emaciated,  and  the  incision  has  to  be 
made  close  below  the  costal  line. 

The  position  of  the  linea  alba  above  the  umbilicus* 
is  indicated  by  a  slight  median  groove,  but  no  such 
indication  exists  below  the  navel.  The  linea  semi- 
lunaris may  be  represented  by  a  slightly  curved  line 
drawn  from  about  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  car- 
tilage to  the  pubic  spine.  In  the  adult  it  would  be 
placed  about  three  inches  from  the  naveL  Above 
the  umbilicus  the  line  is  indicated  on  the  surface  by 
a  shallow  depression.  The  outline  of  the  rectus  can  be 
well  seen  when  the  muscle  is  in  action.  It  presents 
three  "linese  trans versse,"  one  usually  opposite  the 
xiphoid  cartilage,  one  opposite  the  umbilicus,  and  a 
third  between  the  two.  The  two  upper  of  these  lines 
are  obvious  on  the  surface  in  well-developed  subjects. 

The  site  of  the  umbilicus  varies  with  the  obesity  of 
the  individual  and  the  laxity  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
always  below  the  centre  of  the  line  between  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  and  the  pubes.  In  the  adult  it  is 
some  way  above  the  centre  of  the  body,  as  measured 
from  head  to  foot,  while  in  the  foetus  at  birth  it  is 
below  that  point.  It  corresponds  in  front  to  the  disc 
between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae,  and 
behind  to  the  tip  of  the  third  lumbar  spinous  process. 
It  is  situated  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one 
inch  above  a  line  drawn  between  the  highest  points  of 
the  two  iliac  crests. 

The  anterior  superior  spine,  the  pubic  spine,  and 
Poupart's  ligament  are  all  conspicuous  and  important 
landmarks.  The  pubic  spine  is  nearly  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal line  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  great  trochanter. 
It  is  very  distinct  in  thin  subjects.  In  the  obese  it 
is  entirely  lost  beneath  the  pubic  fat.  In  such  indi- 
viduals, however,  it  can  be  detected,  when  the  subject  is 
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a  male,  by  invaginating  the  scrotum  so  as  to  pass  the 
finger  beneath  the  subcutaneous  fat.  In  the  female  the 
position  of  the  process  may  be  made  out  by  adducting 
the  thigh  and  thus  making  prominent  the  tendon  of 
origin  of  the  adductor  longus  muscle.  This  muscle 
arises  from  the  body  of  the  pubes  immediately  below 
the  spine,  and  by  running  the  finger  along  the  muscle 
the  bony  prominence  may  be  reached.  If  the  finger  be 
placed  upon  the  pubic  spine  it  may  be  said  that  a 
hernia  descending  to  the  inner  side  of  the  finger  will 
be  inguinal,  while  one  presenting  to  the  outer  side 
will  be  femoral.  In  the  erect  position  of  the  body  the 
anterior  superior  spine  is  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum,  while  the  tip  of  the  xiphoid 
cartilage  corresponds  to  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
tenth  dorsal  vertebra. 

In  that  part  of  the  back  which  corresponds  to 
the  abdominal  region  the  erector  spines  masses  are 
distinct,  and  in  any  but  fat  subjects  their  outer 
edges  can  be  well  defined.  Between  these  masses 
is  the  spinal  furrow,  which  ends  below  in  an  angle 
formed  by  the  two  great  gluteal  muscles.  Immediately 
above  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  is  Petit's 
triangle,  or  the  gap  between  the  external  oblique  and 
latissimus  dorsi  muscles.  The  fourth  lumbar  spine 
is  about  on  a  level  with  the  highest  part  of  the  iliac 
crest.  In  counting  the  ribs  it  is  well  to  commence 
from  above,  since  the  last  rib  may  not  project  beyond 
the  outer  edge  of  the  erector  spine,  and  may  conse- 
quently be  overlooked. 

The  aorta  bifurcates  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  just  to  the  left  of 
the  middle  line.  This  spot  corresponds  very  nearly  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  will  therefore 
be  situate  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  and  to 
the  left  of  the  umbilicus.  A  line  drawn  on  either  side 
from  the  point  of  bifurcation  to  the  middle  of  Poupart'g 
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ligament  will  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  c< 
and  external  iliac  ai'teriea.  The  first  two  inches  of 
this  line  would  cover  the  common  ilia,u,  the  reuuuniler 
the  ejttornaL 

The  coiliac  axis  comes  off  opposite  the  lower  part 
of  the  twelftli  dorsal  vertebra,  at  a  spot  about  four  or 
five  inches  above  the  navel,  and  that  corresponds 
behind  to  the  twelfth  dorsal  s[itne.  The  superior 
mesenteric  and  suprarenal  arteries  are  just  below  the 
axis.  The  renal  vessels  arise  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  superior  mesenteric,  opposite  a  spot  some  3i 
inches  above  the  umbilicus,  and  on  a  level  behind 
with  the  gap  between  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar 
spines.  The  iiifeiior  mesenteric  artery  comes  off  from 
the  aorta  about  one  inch  above  the  umbilicus.  The 
deep  epigaatric  artery  foUows  a  line  drawn  from  the 
middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  mnbilicua.  Along 
the  same  line  may  sometimes  be  seen  the  superficial 
epigastric  vein. 

The  abdominal  "rings"  will  be  refen-ed  to  in  the 
paragraph  on  hernia. 

Anlerior  abdominal  parictes. — The  tkin 
over  the  front  of  the  abdomen  is  loosely  attached  in  the 
region  of  the  groin.  This  condition  ia  taken  advantage 
of  in  certain  operations,  e.g.,  Wood's  procedure  for  the 
radical  cure  of  hernia.  It  also  allows  of  the  incision 
for  herniotomy  in  the  inguinal  region  being  made  by 
transfixing  a  fold  of  skin  that  has  been  pinched  up 
over  the  external  ring.  The  skin  is  more  adherent  to 
the  deeper  parts  in  the  middle  line  than  elsewhere,  but 
not  so  adherent  as  to  hinder  the  spread  of  inflammation 
from  one  side  of  the  abdomen  to  the  other.  In  cases 
of  great  obesity  two  transverse  creases  form  aoross 
the  belly,  bne  crossing  the  umbilicus  and  the  other 
passing  just  above  tlie  puhes.  In  the  foi-mer  of  the 
two  creases  the  navel  is  usually  hidden  from  sight, 
\a  oBSSB  <tf.Biichylosed  hipjointa  transverse  creases  ttrs 
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often  noted  running  across  the  middle  of  the  belly. 
They  are  produced  by  the  freer  bending  of  the  spine, 
that  is  usually  permitted  in  anchylosis,  some  of  the 
simpler  movements  of  the  hip  joint  being  transferred  to 
the  column  when  the  articulation  is  rendered  useless. 

After  the  skin  has  been  stretched,  from  any  gross 
distension  of  the  abdomen,  certain  silvery  streaks 
appear  in  the  integument  over  its  lower  part.  They 
are  due  to  an  atrophy  of  the  skin  produced  by 
the  stretching,  and  their  position  serves  to  indicate 
the  parts  of  the  parietes  upon  which  distending 
forces  within  the  abdomen  act  most  vigorously. 
They  are  well  seen  after  pregnancy,  ascites,  ovarian 
tumours,  etc. 

Beneath  the  skin  is  the  superficial  fascia^  which 
over  the  lower  half  of  the  abdomen  can  be  readily 
divided  into  two  layers.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
subcutaneous  fat  of  this  region  is  lodged  in  the  more 
superficial  of  the  two  layers.  In  cases  of  great  obesity 
the  accumulation  of  fat  is  perhaps  more  marked 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  than  it  is  elsewhere. 
A  layer  of  fat  six  inches  in  depth  has  been  found  in 
this  region  in  cases  of  great  corpulence.  The  super- 
ficial vessels  and  nerves  lie  for  the  most  part  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  fascia,  so  that  in  obese  subjects 
incisions  may  be  made  over  the  abdomen  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch  or  so  without  encountering  blood-vessels  of 
any  magnitude. 

The  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  contains 
elastic  fibres,  and  corresponds  to  the  tunica  abdominalis 
or  '' abdominal  belt"  of  animals.  It  is  attached  to 
the  deeper  parts  along  the  middle  line  as  far  as  the 
symphysis^  and  to  the  i^scia  lata  just  beyond  Poupart's 
ligament.  In  the  interval  between  the  symphysis  and 
the  pubic  spine  it  has  no  attachment,  ^but  passes  down 
into  the  scrotum  and  becomes  the  dartos  tissna 
Extravasated  urine  that  has  reached  the  scrotum  may 
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mount  up  on  to  tte  abdomen  thi'ough  this  interval,  and 
will  then  be  limited  by  the  deeper  layer  of  the  fascia. 
It  will  not  be  able  to  pass  down  into  the  tJiigh  on 
account  of  the  atta«liinents  of  the  fascia,  nor,  for  a  like 
reason,  will  it  t«nd  to  pasa  over  the  middle  line.  In 
the  game  way  emphyaematauB  collections  following 
injuries  to  the  chest,  when  beneath  the  deeper  layer 
of  the  fascia,  receive  a  check  at  the  groin,  and  lipomatA 
also  that  grow  beneath  the  membrane  tend  to  be  limited 
by  the  middle  line  and  that  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  anterior  ahdaminal  parietes  vary  in  thick- 
ness in  different  subjects.  In  cases  of  emaciation  the 
outlines  of  some  of  the  viscera  may  be  readily  made 
out  or  even  seen  through  the  thinned  wall.  In  some 
cases  of  chronic  intestinal  obstruction  the  outlinea 
of  the  distended  intestine  are  Tisible,  and  then-  move- 
ments can  be  wutehed.  The  relative  thickness  of  tlie 
abdominal  wall  in  various  subjects  depends  rather 
njion  t}ie  amoimt  of  the  subcutaneous  fat  than  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  muscles.  This  muscular  boundary 
affords  an  admirable  protection  to  the  viscera  within. 
By  contracting  the  abdominal  muscles  the  front  of  the 
belly  can  be  made  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  in  acute 
peritonitis  this  contraction  can  sometimes  be  seen  to 
produce  a  remarkable  degree  of  rigidity. 

A  blow  upon  the  abdomen  when  the  muscles  are 
firmly  contracted  will  pvobably  do  no  injury  to  the 
viscera  unless  the  violence  be  extreme.  The  rigid 
muscular  wall  acts  with  the  efficacy  of  a  dense  india- 
rubber  plate.  It  may  be  bruised  or  torn,  but  it  will 
itself  receive  the  main  shock  of  the  contusion. 

The  probable  effect  on  the  contained  viscera  of 
a  blow  upon  the  abdomen  will  depend  upon  many 
factors ;  but,  so  far  as  the  walis  themselves  are  con- 
cerned, the  effect  greatly  depends  upon,  whether  tlie 
blow  was  anticipated  or  not,  and  upon  the  extent  of 
adding  of  tat  that  iafura^ed  *?  ttst 
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If  the  blow  be  anticipated  the  muscles  of  the  belly 
will  be  instinctively  contracted,  and  the  viscera  be  at 
once  provided  with  a  firm  but  elastic  shield.  Thus 
the  abdominal  muscles  have  been  found  bruised  and 
torn  while  the  viscera  were  intact,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  cases  probably  where  the  muscles  were  inert  or 
taken  unawares  a  viscus  has  been  found  to  be  damaged 
without  any  conspicuous  lesion  in  the  belly  wall. 

Along  the  linea  alba  the  abdominal  wall  is  thin, 
dense,  and  free  from  visible  blood-vessels.  Hence  in 
most  operations  upon  the  abdominal  cavity  the  incision 
is  made  in  the  middle  line.  Along  the  outer  border  of 
the  rectus  muscle  {i,e,  about  and  just  beyond  thelinea 
semilunaris)  the  parietes  are  also  thin  and  lacking  in 
vessels,  and  consequently  that  situation  is  well  suited 
for  an  incision.  There  are,  however,  few  operative 
circumstances  except  abdominal  nephrectomy,  that  are 
met  by  an  incision  so  placed.  In  most  cases  it  is  a 
question  of  either  opening  the  abdomen  in  the  middle 
line  or  in  one  of  the  loins.  Below  the  navel  the  two 
recti  muscles  are  almost  in  contact,  and  here  the  linea 
alba  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Above  the  umbili- 
cus the  two  muscles  tend  to  separate  a  little,  and  the 
"  line  "  increases  greatly  in  width.  In  pregnancy  and 
in  other  forms  of  distended  abdomen  the  median 
interval  between  the  recti  may  be  much  increased. 

The  structures  immediately  behind  the  linea  alba 
are,  from  above  downwards,  the  liver,  stomach,  and 
transverse  colon  above  the  umbilicus,  and  the  small  in- 
testines and  bladder  (when  distended)  below  it.  There 
are  often  little  spaces  between  the  fibres  of  the  linea 
alba,  and  through  these  pellets  of  fat  from  the  sub- 
peritoneal tissue  may  grow.  If  of  fair  size  these  little 
masses  may  be  mistaken  for  irreducible  herniaB.  Similar 
growths  of  fat  may  extend  through  the  inguinal  or 
femoral  openings,  and  constitute  the  so-called  "  fatty 
herniae," 
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The  fibrous  ring  of  the  mnbilicus  is  derived  from 
the  linea  alba.  To  this  ring  the  adjacent  structures, 
skin,  fasciae,  and  peritoneum,  are  all  closely  adherent. 
The  adhesion  is  such,  and  the  amount  of  tissue 
between  the  skin  and  peritoneum  is  so  scanty,  that  in 
operating  upon  an  umbilical  hernia  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  opening  the  sac. 

In  the  foetus  three  vessels  enter  at  the  navel,  and 
immediately  separate  on  reaching  the  abdominal  cavity, 
the  vein  passing  directly  upwards  and  the  arteries 
obliquely  downwards.  Running  down  from  the  um- 
bilicus in  the  middle  line  is  also  the  remains  of  the 
urachua  In  the  foetus,  the  spot  where  the  three 
vessels  part  company  is  about  the  centre  of  the  navel, 
and  it  thus  happens  that  in  a  congenital  umbilical 
hernia  the  gut  as  it  escapes  separates  the  three  vessels, 
which  become  to  some  extent  spread  over  it.  The 
congenital  hernia,  indeed,  works  its  way  in  among  the 
structures  of  the  cord  and  receives  its  main  coverings 
from  them.  These  hernise  are  fortunately  rare,  for  in 
certain  instances  they  extend  some  way  into  the  cord, 
and  in  at  least  two  reported  cases  the  gut  was  cut  across 
by  the  accoucheur  in  dividing  the  cord  at  birth.*  As 
the  abdomen  increases  in  height  the  contraction  of  the 
two  obliterated  arteries  and  of  the  urachus  drags  upon 
the  cicatrix  and  pulls  it  backwards  and  downwards. 
Thus,  in  the  adult  umbilical  ring,  as  viewed  from  the 
inner  side,  the  cords  representing  not  only  the  obli- 
terated arteries  and  the  urachus,  but  also  the  vein, 
appear  to  start  from  the  lower  border  of  the  cicatrix. 
In  adult  hernise,  indeed,  the  gut  escapes  above  both  the 
obliterated  arteries  and  the  vein.  The  upper  half  of 
the  cicatrix  is  thin  when  compared  to  the  lower  half, 
and  is  supported  also  by  less  firm  adiiesions. 

*  The  congenital  hernia  must  be  distinguished  from  the  infantile 
umbilical  hernia  so  commonly  met  with  after  separation,  of  the 
cord.  For  an  account  of  these  congenital  hernise,  see  paper  by  the 
author  in  the  Lancet,  vol.  i.,  1881,  p.  323. 
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In  some  cases  a  fistula  is  found  at  the  navel  that 
discharges  urine.  This  is  due  to  a  patent  urachus. 
The  urinary  bladder  is  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the 
stalk  of  the  allantois.  The  part  below  this  dilatation 
becomes  the  first  part  of  the  urethra,  that  above 
becomes  the  urachus.  In  one  instance  of  patent 
urachus  the  abnormal  opening  was  one  inch  in  diameter. 
The  patient,  a  man  aged  40,  had  a  stone,  which  was 
extracted  by  passing  the  finger  into  the  bladder  through 
the  opening  at  the  umbilicus. 

Sometimes  a  fistula  discharging  faeces  is  met  with 
at  the  navel  This  depends  upon  the  persistence  of  the 
vitello-intestinal  duct,  a  duct  that  at  one  time  connects 
the  rudimentary  intestine  with  the  yolk  sac,  and  that 
generally  disappears  without  leaving  any  traca  The 
persistent  duct,  when  it  occurs,  is  known  as  Meckers 
diverticulum,  and  springs  from  tie  ileum  from  one 
to  four  feet  above  the  ileo-csecal  valve. 

The  position  of  the  transverse  intersections  of  the 
rectus  muscle  should  be  borne  in  mind.  They 
adhere  to  the  anterior  layer  of  the  rectus  sheath, 
but  not  to  the  posterior.  They  are  able,  therefore, 
in  some  extent  to  limit  suppurative  collections  and 
haemorrhages  beneath  the  sheath  on  its  anterior 
aspect.  This  muscle  is  often  the  seat  of  one  form  of 
"  phantom  tumotir."  These  tumours  are  mostly  met 
with  in  the  hysterical  and  hypochondriac,  and  when 
associated  with  some  vague  abdominal  symptoms  are 
apt  to  mislead.  They  are  due  to  a  partial  contraction 
of  the  muscle,  usually  to  a  part  between  two  inter- 
sections, and  are  said  to  be  more  common  in  the  left 
rectus.  When  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  contracted 
the  "tumour"  is  obvious,  but  when  they  relax  it 
disappears.  Other  phantom  tumours  depend  upon 
irregular  contraction  of  the  other  abdominal  muscles 
associated  with  fiatulent  .x*  faeculent  distension  of  the 
bowel     In  great  distension  of  the  abdomen  the  filims 
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of  llie  rectus  may  be  much  stretohed,  since  thej  beaf 
the  brunt  of  the  distending  force.  The  direction  of 
the  fibres  also  readers  them  liable  to  be  torn  in  the 
opisthotonos,  or  extreme  arching  of  the  back,  of 
tetanus.  Foi-tions  of  the  muscle  have  also  been 
raptured  by  muscular  violeiica 

The  lateral  mnBcleB  of  the  front  abdominal  wbU 
are  Beparated  from  one  another  by  layera  of  loose 
connective  tissue.  These  extensive  layers  favour 
the  spread  of  interstitial  abscesses  of  the  abdominal 
porietes.  Such  abscesses  will  be  guided  in  their 
course  by  the  attachinejits  of  the  miiBcles  between 
which  they  spread,  and  wiil  be  limited  by  tlie  semi- 
lunar  lines  in  fraut,  by  the  lower  parts  of  the  ribs  and 
their  cartilages  above,  by  Foupart'a  ligiiment  and  the 
iliac  crest  below,  and  by  the  edge  of  the  erector 
apince  behind.  The  same  remark  applies  to  haiinorr- 
hogic  or  emphysematous  collections  between  these 
muscles. 

Between  the  abdominal  parietes  and  the  perito- 
neum is  a  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue,  the  «nb- 
serons  coDnecUve  tissue.  The  looseness  of  this 
layer  greatly  favours  the  spread  of  abscess,  to  the 
progress  of  which  it  offers  little  resistance.  Such  an 
abscess  may  spread  from  the  viscera,  especially  from 
those  that  have  an  impeifect  peritoneal  covering,  as, 
for  example,  the  kidney,  the  vertical  parts  of  the  colon, 
etc.  The  laaity  of  this  tissue  is  of  great  service  ia 
certain  Burgical  procedures.  Thus  the  external  and 
common  iliac  arteries  isin  be  i-eached  by  an  incision 
made  some  way  to  the  outer  side  of  the  vessels  and 
without  oiiening  the  peritoneum.  That  membrane 
having  been  exposed  in  tlie  lateitil  wound,  the  artery 
is  reached  by  working  a  way  with  the  finger  throu^ 
the  Bubijeritoneal  tissue,  and  by  actually  atripping 
the  serous  membrane  from  its  attachments.  This 
tiondjtion  of  the  subserous  layer  alao  favours  tfi»te 
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stretching  of  the  peritoneum  which  occura^  under 
certain  circumstances. 

mroiinds  or  the  abdomen  may  give  trouble  in 
their  treatment,  since,  when  inflicted,  they  may  open 
up  several  layers  of  fascia  and  so  lead  to  bagging  of 
pus  and  to  the  spread  of  suppuration  should  an  abscess 
follow  the  lesion.  When  the  more  muscular  parts 
are  divided  the  condition  of  the  layers  incised  is 
such  that  great  facilities  are  offered  for  the  em- 
bedding of  small  foreign  bodies,  such  as  pieces  of 
glass,  etc.,  which,  hidden  between  the  muscular  layers, 
may  well  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Pollock  records  a  case 
where  the  metal  part  of  a  steel  fork  with  two  prongs 
was  overlooked  and  allowed  to  remain  buried  in 
the  abdominal  walls  for  a  considerable  tima 

The  frequent  movement  of  the  belly  walls  does 
not  favour  that  rest  which  is  so  essential  to  the  healing 
of  wounds. 

In  penetrating  wounds  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  may  encourage  the  protrusion  of  the  viscera, 
especially  when  the  incision  is  transverse  to  the 
direction  of  the  muscular  fibres.  In  reducing  small 
portions  of  protruded  viscera  it  is  quite  possible  to 
push  them  into  one  of  the  connective  tissue  spaces 
between  the  muscles  or  into  the  subserous  tissue 
instead  of  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  applying 
sutures  to  wounds  involving  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  parietes  it  is  necessary  that  the  threads  should 
include  the.  peritoneum  so  that  early  healing  of  that 
membrane  may  be  brought  about.  Without  such 
precaution  a  gap  may  be  left  in  the  surface  of  the 
peritoneum  which  would  favour  the  formation  of  a 
hernia  in  the  site  of  the  old  wound. 

Blood-vessels.— The  only  arteries  of  any  magni- 
tude in  the  abdominal  walls  are  the  two  epigastric 
arteries,  some  branches  of  the  deep  circumflex  iliac, 
tho  last  two  intercostal  vessels,  the*  epigastric  branch 
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of  the  internal  mammary,  and  the  abdominal  dlvisionH 
of  the  lumbar  arteries.      The  Buperficial  vessels  are 
of    small   size,  although   Verneuil   reports  a  case  of 
fatal    hcemorrhage    from    the     superficial    epigaatn^,  ■ 
vessel. 

The  superficial  veins  on  tbe  front  of  the  abdom 
are  numerous,  and  are  very  diatinct  when  Taricow£!j 
A  lateral  vein,  extending  from  the  axilla  to  the  groin, 
uniting  tbe  asillary  and  femoral  veins,  ia  often 
rendered  in  this  way  very  prominent.  The  sur- 
face abdominal  veins  may  take  no  part  as  alternative 
blood  channels  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  Clinical  experience  shows  that  these  veins 
may  bij  also  enonnously  varicose  in  instAiices  where 
the  inferior  cava  ia  quite  patent.  In  one  case  under 
my  care  there  was  extensive  varicosity  of  the  surface 
veins  fixtm  the  pectoral  region  to  the  groin  that  in- 
volved one  side  of  the  body  only.  It  has  been  shown, 
moreover,  that  the  valves  of  these  vessels  are  so 
arranged  that  the  blood  in  the  surface  veins  above  the 
navel  goes  to  the  axilla,  while  that  in  the  veins  of  the 
Eubumbilical  region  rims  to  the  groin. 

Schilf  has  shown  that  certain  small  veins  con- 
nect the  porta]  vein  with  the  epigastric  veins  at  the 
umbilicus. 

A&  regards  the  suiface  l^mpluUiet  of  the  front  of 
the  abdomen,  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that 
those  above  the  umbilicua  go  to  tlie  axillary  glands, 
and  those  below  to  the  glauda  of  the  groin. 

Nerve*. — The  abdominal  wall  is  supplied  by  the 
lowest  seven  dorsal  or  intercostal  nerves,  and  by  the 
first  two  lumbar  nerves.  These  nerves  run  obliquely 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  abdomen  downwards  and 
inwards  from  the  sides  to  the  nnddle  line.  Their 
direction  is  represented  by  a  continuation  of  tho 
linee  of  tlie  ribs  ;  they  are  plaued  piLniUol  to  one 
'     '   Olid  at  fairly  equal  diatauce.'j  apart      It  !■ 
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important  to  note  that  they  supply  not  only  the 
abdominal  integument,  but  also  the  muscles  of  the 
belly,  viz.,  the  rectus,  the  two  oblique  muscles,  and 
the  transversalis.  This  association  is  of  great  prac- 
tical importance.  If  a  cold  hand  be  suddenly  placed 
upon  the  belly  the  muscles  at  once  contract  and  the 
abdomen  is  instinctively  rendered  rigid.  The  safety 
of  the  viscera,  so  &.r  as  at  least  protection  from 
contusions  is  concerned,  depends  upon  the  readiness 
with  which  the  muscles  can  contract  at  the  first 
indication  of  danger.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the 
viscera  have  a  very  efficient  protection  against  the 
effects  of  blows  when  the  belly  muscles  are  in  a  state 
of  rigid  contraction.  The  sensitive  skin  acts  the  part 
of  a  sentinel,  and  the  intimate  association  of  the  sui^ace 
nerves  with  the  muscular  nerves  allows  the  warnings 
of  this  sentinel  to  be  readily  given  and  immediately 
acted  upon.  If  the  skin  and  the  muscles  had  each 
an  independent  nerve-supply,  a  longer  interval  would 
elapse  between  the  warning  to  the  skin  and  the 
muscular  contraction  than  occurs  when  those  two 
parts  are  both  supplied  by  the  same  nerves.  The 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  in  certain  painful  affections  of 
the  skin  over  the  abdomen  is  often  very  conspicuous. 
I  might  instance  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  bum  over  the 
belly.  While  the  bum  is  protected  by  the  dressings 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  lax  and  the  parietes  move 
with  the  respiratory  act.  The  moment  the  dressings 
are  removed,  the  surface  becoming  painful,  the 
muscles  at  once  contract  and  the  belly  becomes 
rigid.  It  will  be  noticed  that  seven  of  the  abdominal 
nerves  supply  intercostal  muscles,  and  are  thus 
intimately  associated  with  the  movements  of  I'espira- 
tion.  The  abdominal  muscles  are  of  course  concerned 
in  the  same  movements.  These  associations  are  illus- 
trated when  cold  water  is  suddenly  dashed  upon  the 
belly.      The  subject  of    such    experiment    at    onoe 
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experienceH  a  violent  respiratory  movement  in  the 
form  of  a  deep  gasp.  When  the  abdominal  muscles 
are  firmly  fixed  the  lower  riba  are  also  rigid,  and 
raspiration  is  Jimited  to  the  higher  riba  and  to  the 
ti-oras  proper. 

There  are  other  practical  points  about  these  nervea. 
In  caries  of  the  spine,  and  in  certain  injuries  to  the 
column,  the  spinal  nerves  may  sulfer  injury  as  they 
issue  from  the  vertebral  canaL  This  injury  may  show 
itself  by  modilied  sensation  in  the  parts  supplied  by 
such  nerves.  Thus  in  Pott's  disease  the  patient  often 
complains  of  a  sense  of  tightness  about  the  abdomen, 
as  if  a  cord  were  tied  around  it.  This  sense  of 
couBtrictian  depends  upcn  an  impaii'eil  sensation  in  the 
parts  supplied  by  a  certain  pair  of  nerves  ;  or,  if  the 
sense  of  constriction  be  wider  spread,  by  two  or  more 
pairs  of  nerves.  In  other  cases  a  sense  of  pain  may 
take  the  place  of  that  of  constriction.  It  would  hardly 
1>e  believed  that  spinal  disease  has  been  mistaken  for 
"  belly-ache."  But  many  suob  cases  have  been  recorded. 
A  child  complains  of  pain  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
or  about  the  nmbilicus,  and  this  feature  may  quite 
absorb  for  a  while  the  surgeon's  attention.  The 
abdomen  is  carefully  poulticed,  while  the  only  mischief 
is  in  the  vertebral  column.  Other  symptoms,  however, 
develop,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  the  pain  is 
due  to  pressure  upon  the  nerves  supplying  the  skin 
over  the  epigastric  or  umbilical  regions,  and  that  that 
pvossure  is  a  circumstance  in  the  course  of  spinal  bone 
disease.  The  site  of  the  painful  part  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  position  of  the  spinal  ailment,  and 
thus  the  cutaneous  symptomG  may  serve  to  localise 
the  caries  in  the  vertebrce.  Thus  the  skin  over  the 
"pit  of  the  stomach"  is  sii|)plied  by  the  sixth  and 
seventh  dorsal  nei-ves,  tho  teiitli  neiTe  is  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  tmibilicus,  while  the  two  hirabor  nervei 
B  ftbovQ  Poupart'a  ligament.     The  posidoa  of 
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the  intermediate  trunks  can  be  readily  estimated. 
Pain  referred  to  districts  supplied  by  the  lower  ab- 
dominal nerves  in  connection  with  spinal  caries  may 
mislead  the  surgeon  from  the  real  seat  of  the  malady, 
and  may  arouse  a  suspicion  of  mischief  in  the  kidneys 
or  bladder. 

It  may  be  noted  that  some  of  these  nerve  disturb- 
ances, especially  the  sense  of  a  constricting  band, 
are  common  in  certain  affections  of  the  spinal  cord, 
such  as  locomotor  ataxia,  eta 

These  nerves  of  the  belly-wall  have  still  more 
important  associations.  Not  only  are  they  supplied 
to  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  and  to  the  abdominal 
muscles,  but  they  also  share  in  the  nerve  supply  of  the 
abdominal  contents.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most 
conspicuous  supply  of  the  abdominal  viscera  is  derived 
from  the  sympathetic.  This  nerve  cord  receives  many 
contributions  from  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  mixed 
trunks  thus  formed  are  distributed  to  the  various 
organs.  It,  however,  happens  that  that  segment  of 
the  gangliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic  that  is  within 
the  abdomen  (viz.  the  lumbar  segment)  has  practically 
nothing  to  do  with  the  strictly  abdominal  viscera. 
The  lumbar  cord  communicates  with  the  lumbar 
nerves,  but  only  two  of  these  have  any  concern 
with  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  that  concern  is  of 
very  insignificant  extent,  and  relates  rather  to  the 
pelvic  than  to  the  abdominal  parts  of  the  parietea 
The  spinal  nerves  mostly  concerned  with  the  belly- 
wall  are  the  last  seven  dorsal.  These  nerves  have 
communication  with  the  lower  seven  sympathetic 
ganglia  in  the  thorax,  and  it  is  to  the  thoracic  sympa* 
thetic  that  we  must  look  for  some  more  direct  interest 
in  the  abdominal  nerve-supply  so  far  as  it  affects  tho 
viscera.  This  connection  is  afforded  by  the  splanchnio 
nerves  that  come  off  from  the  lower  seven  "or  eight 
thoracic  ganglia,    and   are  in  communion  with  the 
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very  nerves  that  supply  the  parietea*  These 
nerves  go  to  the  great  plexnses  that  provide  the 
nerve  supply  for  the  abdominal  viscera,  to  the  great 
solar  plexus,  and  to  some  of  those  more  or  leas 
directly  derived  from  it.  Without  Bome  such  expla- 
nation it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  sympa- 
thetic supply  of  the  abdominal  organs  should  be 
derived  from  a  nerve  cord  half  way  up  in  the  thorax, 
when  that  very  cord  extends  into  the  abdomen  itael/, 
and  could  provide  a  much  more  direct  supply.  This 
nerve  relationship  is  illustrated  in  diEease  in  many 
ways.  Thus,  in  acute  peritonitis  and  in  laceration  of 
certain  of  the  viacera  the  abdominal  miiBcles  become 
rigidly  contracted,  so  as  to  inaui-e  as  complete  teat  as 
possible  to  the  injared  parts.  In  acute  peritonitis 
the  belly  is  very  hard,  the  i-espirationB  are  purely 
thoracic,  and  so  entirely  do  the  cutaneous  portions  of 
these  nerves  enter  into  the  situation,  that  the  patient 
is  often  tmable  to  tolerate  even  the  most  trifling 
pressure  upon  his  abdomen. 

Congcnilal  deformities  or  the  abdoiuen.— 
In  the  fcetus  the  intestinal  canal  ia  cut  off  from  the 
yolk  sac  by  the  gradual  growth  of  the  ventral  plates 
and  their  ultimate  union  in  the  middle  line.  This 
union  occurs  latest  at  the  umbilicus,  and  when 
comptlete  the  abdominal  cavity  is  entirely  enclosed. 
In  some  cases  of  imperfect  development  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  is  more  or  less  entirely  absent,  and 
the  viscera  are  either  entirely  uncovered  or  protected 
only  by  a  scanty  membrane.  This  condition  Is  usually 
associated  with  other  deformities,  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  any  but  very  brief  existence.     In  many 

'  Beck  (Pbil.  Trina.,  1846)  ajid  othen  state  tbnt  tba  great 
ipianchnio  narre  is  in  connection  with  the  upper  ai  well  na  with 
the  lower  thorada  luiglEa,  and  sni:li  a.  cannection  would  pUca  the 
■bdoniiiial  TiacBra.  in  relation  with  a  atili  largar  number  of  respi- 
ratorv  muBCle*,  and  would  fiirtber  Bupport  the  latereat  of  thoee 
is  the  rapiratorj  moTements  generoll;. 
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cases  the  abdominal  walls  are  fairly  complete^  but 
there  is  a  lack  of  union  in  the  middle  line  about  the 
umbilicus.  Thus  result  the  various  forms  of  con- 
genital exomphalos,  which  may  vary  in  severity  from 
a  small  hernia  to  a  protrusion  of  the  whole  of  the 
more  moveable  viscera.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
deformities  is  that  known  as  extroversion  of  the 
bladder.  Here,  not  only  is  a  part  of  the  belly  wall 
absent,  but  also  a  part  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus. 
In  complete  cases  there  is  an  absence  of  the  umbilicus 
and  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  below  it.  There  is 
no  symphysis  pubis,  an  absence  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  bladder,  of  the  principal  part  of  the  penis, 
and  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  the  urethra.  The 
scrotum,  also,  as  may  be  expected  from  a  reference  to 
the  development  of  that  part,  is  bifid. 

Hernia. — 1.  Inguinal  hernia, — In  this  form  of 
rupture  the  herniated  bowel  occupies  the  inguinal 
canal  for  the  whole  or  part  of  its  entire  lengtL  This 
canal  runs  obliquely  from  the  internal  to  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  and  is  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
length.  It  represents  the  track  followed  by  the  testis 
in  its  descent.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  passage  right  through 
the  abdominal  walls,  and  is  occupied  by  the  spermatic 
cord.  It  is  not  a  free  canal,  however,  in  the  same 
sense  as  one  would  speak  of  an  open  tube,  but  is  rather 
a  potential  one,  a  ^ct  of  tissue  so  arranged  as  to 
permit  of  a  body  being  thrust  along  it.  It  is  a  breach 
in  the  abdominal  wall,  not  a  doorway ;  a  brecich 
that  is  forcibly  opened  up  and  widened  in  the  acquired 
forms  of  hernia.  When  a  hernia  occupies  the  in- 
guinal canal  it  is  covered  in  front  by  the  integuments, 
the  external  oblique  aponeurosis,  and  the  lower  fibres 
of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles.  It 
rests  behind  upon  the  transversalis  fascia,  the 
conjoined  tendon,  and  the  triangular  ligament;  over 
it    arches    the    transverse     and    internal     oblique 
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muscles^  while  below  it  is  the  angle  formed  by 
the  union  of  Poupart's  ligament  with  the  transver- 
salis  fascia.  The  herniated  bowel  is  contained  within 
a  "  sac,"  which  is  always  formed  of  peritoneum.  In 
congenital  hernia  the  sac  exists  already  formed  in  the 
form  of  an  abnormally  patent  "  processus  vaginalis." 
In  acquired  hemise  the  sac  consists  of  that  part  of  the 
parietal  peritoneum  which  the  gut  pushes  before  it  in 
its  descent. 

The  external  abdominal  ring  is  readily  felt  by 
invaginating  the  scrotum  with  the  point  of  the  finger, 
and  then  passing  the  digit  up  in  front  of  the  cord. 
If  the  nail  be  kept  against  the  cord  the  pulp  of  the 
finger  can  readily  recognise  its  triangular  slit-like 
opening.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  in  adults  it 
will  just  admit  the  tip  of  the  little  finger.*  The 
internal  ring  is  situate  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
middle  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

There  are  two  principal  forms  of  inguinal  hernia, 
which  can  be  best  understood  by  a  view  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  parietes  from  within.  From  such  an  aspect 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  peritoneum  is  marked  by  three 
linear  ridges  that  run,  roughly  speaking,  from  the 
umbilicus  to  tlie  pelvic  brim.  One  of  these  ridges 
follows  the  middle  line  from  the  navel  to  the  symphysis, 
and  represents  the  urachus;  a  second,  that  may  be 
indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  Poupart's 
ligament  to  the  navel,  represents  the  deep  epigastric 
artery ;  while  between  these  two,  and  much  nearer  to 
the  epigastric  vessel  than  to  the  middle  line,  is  the  line 
formed  by  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery.  By 
means  of  these  ridges  the  peritoneum  is  made  to  pre- 
sent three  fossse,  an  external  to  the  outer  side  of  the 

*  In  cases  of  congenital  or  acquired  absence  of  the  cord  the 
external  ring  may  be  almost  obliterated.  Paulet  quotes  from 
Malgaigne  the  case  of  an  old  man  whose  testicle  had  been  removed 
in  infancy  and  in  whom  the  external  ring  was  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognisable. 
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epigastrio  artery,  an  internal  between  the  urachus 
and  the  hypogastric  artery,  and  a  middle  between  the 
tract  of  the  latter  vessel  and  the  epigastric  trunk. 
The  internal  ring  (so  called)  is  just  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  epigastric  artery,  and  the  site  of  the  summit  of 
the  inguinal  canal  is  indicated  by  a  depression  in  the 
peritoneum.  When  a  hernia  follows  the  inguinal 
canal  throughout  its  entire  length,  it  is  called  obliqv^y 
indirect^  or  external ;  "oblique"  or  "indirect"  from 
its  taking  the  oblique  direction  of  the  canal,  "external" 
from  the  position  of  its  neck  with  reference  to  the 
epigastric  vessel.  The  coverings  of  such  a  hernia, 
would  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  cord,  viz.,  the  skin, 
the  superficial,  intercolumnar,  cremasteric  and  infundi- 
buliform  layers  of  fascia,  the  subserous  tissue,  and 
the  peritoneum.  When  the  hernia  escapes  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  through  the 
space  known  as  Hesselbach's  triangle,  it  is  caJled  a 
dvrect  or  vnJUmal  hernia  for  reasons  that  will  be 
obvious.  There  may  be  two  forms  of  direct  hernia.  In 
one  form  the  gut  escapes  through  the  middle  fossa 
above  described,  in  the  other  through  the  inner  fossa 
between  the  hypogastric  artery  and  the  outer  edge  of 
the  rectus  muscle.  The  middle  fossa  is  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  summit  of  the  external  ring.  A  hernia 
escaping  through  that  fossa  would  enter  the  inguinal 
canal  some  little  way  below  the  point  of  entrance  of 
an  oblique  hernia,  and  would  have  the  same  coverings 
as  that  hernia,  with  the  exception  of  the  inf  undibuH- 
form  fascia.  The  first  covering,  indeed,  that  it  would 
receive  from  the  canal  structures  would  be  the  cre- 
masteric fascia.  The  inner  fossa  corresponds,  so  far 
as  the  inguinal  canal  is  concerned,  with  the  external 
ring.  A  hernia  escaping  through  this  fossa  would  be 
resisted  by  the  conjoined  tendon  and  the  triangular 
ligament  These  structures  are  either  stretched  over 
the  hernia  so  as  to  form  one  of  its  coverings,  or  the 

u— 4 
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conjoitied  tendon  is  pprforated  liy  the  hprnia,  or  lastly 
the  gut  doviatea  ft  Uttla  in  an  outward  direction  so  as 
to  avoid  the  tendon  and  appear  ^t  its  outer  side 
(Veliwau).  In  any  cose  the  hernia  is  forced  almost 
directly  into  the  estemal  abdominal  ring.  The 
coverings  of  such  hemise  are  the  skin  and  superficial 
fnaoift,  the  intercolumnar  fascia,  the  triangnlar  liga- 
ment and  conjoined  tendon  (with  the  excepttona  above 
mentioned),  the  trans versalia  faacia,  subserous  tissue, 
and  peritoneum. 

An  examination  of  the  abdominal  wall,  apnrt  from 
clinical  experience,  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the 
direct  hernia  would  be  more  common  than  the  indirect, 
since  the  parietes  are  certainly  less  resisting  oppo^te 
Hesselbach'a  ti-iangle  than  they  are  in  the  parts  imme- 
diately ext«rnal  to  the  epigastric  artery.  Indeed,  juat 
to  the  outer  aide  of  the  conjoined  tendon  the  belly  wall 
is  remarkably  thin.  These  conditions,  however,  seem 
to  offer  less  facilities  for  the  escape  of  a  hernia  than 
does  the  inguinal  canal  itself.  The  ftinnol-shaped 
depression  in  the  peritoneum  at  the  summit  of  that 
canal  seems  to  offer  particular  inducements  for  rupture, 
and  there  are,  besides,  certain  congenital  defects  in  the 
vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum  that  render  hernia 
almost  unavoidable  along  the  inguinal  canaL 

Direct   vertug  indirect  iDguina.1   iiemln. — 
The  indirect  hernia,  as  just  hinted,  may  be  congenital, 
the  direct   is  never  congenital.     In    the   congenital 
oblique  hernia  the  outline  of  the  inguinal  canal  and 
the  relations  of  the  various  parts  concerned 
little    disturbed,   and    the   differences    between  thiftJ 
form  of  rupture  and  the  direct  variety  are  conspictiou 
The  acquired  obliijue  hernia,  however,  does  not  presei 
BUch  a  contrast  to  the  direct  form  as  may  be  expected;' ' 
In  the   first-named   rupture,  &om  constant  dragging 
upon  the  parts  the  internal  ring  becomes  more  or  leaa 
I  approximated  to  the  external  ring,  and  the  loigth  q€ 
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the  canal  and  consequently  the  obliquity  of  the  hernia 
are  considerably  reduced.  Thus  the  axes  of  the  two 
forms  of  rupture  do  not  present  such  differences  as  to 
make  their  nature  at  once  obvious.  The  direct  hernia, 
however,  on  reduction,  will  pass  directly  back  into  the 
belly,  while  the  indirect  will,  even  in  old  cases,  take  a 
slight  but  appreciable  direction  outwards.  After  the 
reduction  of  the  direct  hernia,  the  edge  of  the  rectus 
muscle  may  be  readily  felt  to  the  inner  side  of  the  aper- 
ture, and  the  pulsation  of  the  epigastric  artery  will 
probably  be  detected  on  its  outer  side,  features  that 
are  both  lacking  in  the  oblique  variety.  From  the 
slight  inducement  offered  to  its  progress,  and  from  its 
insignificant  neck,  the  direct  hernia  is  usually  small 
and  globular,  while  for  opposite  reasons  the  oblique 
rupture  may  attain  large  size,  and  tends  to  assume  a 
piriform  outline. 

Forms  of  oblique  hernia  depending:  upon 
congpenital  defects  in  the  *^  vag^inal  process.'* 
The  descent  of  the  testis. — It  is  well  known  that  the 
testis  in  the  fcetus  descends  from  the  region  of  the 
kidney  into  the  scrotum  by  making  a  way  through  the 
abdominal  wall  that  is  afterwards  known  as  the  in- 
guinal canaL 

Its  descent  is  preceded  by  the  passage  into  the 
scrotum  of  a  process  of  the  peritoneum,  the  vaginal 
procpss.  The  testicle  usually  enters  the  internal  ring 
about  the  seventh  month  of  fcetal  life,  and  by  the 
eighth  month  is  in  the  scrotum.  The  testis  is  guided 
to  its  final  resting  place  by  the  gubemaculum,  a  band 
of  muscular  fibres.  This  band  is  attached  below  to 
fche  anterior  abdominal  parietes,  to  the  pubes  near  the 
root  of  the  penis,  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  and  to 
the  tuber  ischii  and  sphincter  ani  (Lockwood).  The 
last  named  attachments  serve  to  explain  the  occasional 
passage  of  the  testis  beyond  the  scrotum  into  the 
perineum  (testis  in  perineo).     In  one  example  of  this 
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condition  I  found  it  necessary  to  divide  a  baud  passing 
from  the  tuber  ischii  to  the  testis  before  I  could  placa 
the  gland  in  the  scrotum. 

Following  the  gubemaculum  upwards,  it  is  attached, 
first  of  all,  to  the  vaginal  process,  which,  therefore, 
descends  before  the  testis,  then  to  the  gland  and 
epididymis,  and,  lastly,  to  the  peritoneum  about  the 
bowe)  (cnscum,  ileum,  or  mesentery  on  the  right  side, 
and  sigmoid  tlesureon  the  left  side).  The  lutter  connec- 
tions serve  to  explain  the  cunditioa  of  iufantila  hernia, 
in  which  a  bag  or  divertiele  of  peritoneum  is  drawn 
down  into  the  scrotum  afi^  the  testis  (Lockwood). 
This  divertiele  can  then  become  the  sac  of  a  hernia. 

The  vaginal  process  is  often  found  open  at  birth, 
but  it  is  more  usually  found  out  oQ'  from  the  peritoneal 
canty,  the  portion  thus  isolated  forming  tJie  tunica 
vaginaiis.  This  vaginal  process  wiJl  have  a  narrowed 
part  or  neck,  as  it  passes  along  the  inguinal  canal,  and 
will  be  free  to  enlarge  again  on  reaching  the  scrotum. 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  cut  off  is  lis  follows.  It 
becomes  obliterated  in  two  places,  at  the  internal  ring 
and  at  a  spot  Just  above  the  epididymis,  the  obliteration 
usually  beginning  at  the  higher  point  first.  Supposing 
obliteration  to  have  taken  place  at  these  two  points, 
the  vaginal  process  between  them  will  be  represented 
by  an  isolated  tube.  This  soon  shrinks,  closer  and 
dwindles  to  an  insignificant  fibrous  cord.  It  may, 
however,  remain  patent  in  part,  and  if  fluid  aocumaTH 
lates  in  this  patent  portion,  an  "encysted  hydrocele 
the  cord  "  is  produced.  As  regards  tlie  mode  of  closure^  l 
three  contingencies  may  happen,  each  giving  rise 
particular  form  of  hernia :  (1)  The  "  process"  may  noi  j 
close  at  all ;  (S)  it  may  close  at  the  upper  point  only  ;- 
and  (3)  it  may  close  at  the  lower  point  only. 

(I)  When  the  vaginal  process  is  entirely  open,  gut 
can  readily  descend  at  once  into  the  scrotum.  Such  a 
SOodltioii  is  called  a  congenital  tacniin.     Here  the 
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intestine  is  found  to  occupy  a  large  sac  of  the  peri- 
toneum, fche  open  orifice  of  which  is  placed  at  the  in- 
ternal inguinal  ring.  The  neck  of  the  sac  is  long  and 
narrow,  the  parts  around  have  not  been  disturbed  to 
permit  the  bowel  to  pass,  and  the  actual  sac  itself  is 
very  thin.  It  is  on  account  of  these  anatomical  con- 
ditions that  the  effects  of  strangulation  fall  as  a  rule 
heavier  upon  this  form  of  hernia  thau  upon  the  corre- 
sponding acquired  form. 

(2)  When  the  process  is  closed  only  at  the  internal 
ring  the  unduly  large  tunica  vaginalis  is  found  to  ex- 
tend up  to  that  orifice.  Behind  this  abnormal  tunica  a 
diverticle  of  peritoneum  is  drawn  down  into  the  scrotum 
by  the  gubernaculum,  and  becomes  the  sac  of  a  hernia 
(Lock wood).  This  is  known  as  an  infantile  or  en- 
cysted hernia*  In  such  a  case  the  abnormal  tunica 
vaginalis  lies  in  front  of  the  sac,  and  therefore  three 
layers  of^peritoneum  would  have  to  be  cut  through  be- 
fore the  gut  could  be  reached.  The  term  "infantile" 
was  given  to  this  rupture  because  the  first  cases  re- 
ported were  met  with  in  infants  ;  the  term  "encysted," 
because  the  hernial  sac  was  considered  to  be  enclosed  by 
the  sac  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  condition  of  parte 
that  favours  the  development  of  this  rupture  serves  also 
to  explain  those  anomalous  cases  of  congenital  hernia 
that  appear  suddenly  and  for  the  first  time  in  adult 
life.  Here,  under  some  unwonted  exertion  the  peri- 
toneum that  separates  the  large  tunica  vaginalis  from 
the  general  peritoneum  at  the  internal  ring  gives  way, 
and  the  gut  at  once  passes  into  the  cavity  beyond,  and 
so  appears  in  the  condition  of  a  congenital  hernia. 

The  infantile  hernia  must  also  include  cases  in 
which  the  sac  descends  behind  an  entirely  unclosed 
vaginal  process. 

(3)  In  the  last-named  circumstance  a  tubular  pro- 
cess of  peritoneum  leads  down  as  far  as  the  top  of  the 
testicle,  and  there  ends,  the  normal  tunica  vaginalis 
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being  beyond.     Kemia.  into  this  process  is  called 
bernia  into  llie  fnnicnlar  process. 

In  tke  first  of  tlieae  forms  tha  teatide  _.   .^ , 

enveloi>ed  in  tlie  hernia.  In  tfie  eeoond  and  thiid' 
forms,  as  well  as  in  the  acquired  foi-m,  it  ia  to  be  felt 
quite  distinct  from  the  rupture,  being  actually  beiiind 
and  below  it.  A  congenital  hernia  may  form  in  cases 
where  tlie  testicle  bus  not  descended  at  all.  In  snob 
instancea  the  vaginal  process  may  occupy  the  would-be 
canal,  and  along  this  process  a  hernia  may  descend.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  testicle  may  make  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  tho  scrotum,  montlis  and  even  years  after 
birth.  In  aucb  cases  the  vaginal  process  may  be 
normally  developed  at  birth  (i.e.  may  occupy  the 
scrotum),  or  it  may  be  abortive. 

In  the  fcetus  the  inguinal  canal  is  relatively 
much  shorter  than  it  is  in  the  adult.  ■  As  the  pelvis 
develops,  however,  the  relations  of  the  canal  approach 
more  to  the  normal.  In  the  congenital  hemiit  the 
relations  of  the  canal  are  not  disturbed  as  they  are 
iu  the  acquired  form.  Thus,  it  happens  that  such 
ruptures  have  long  and  nan-ow  necks,  and  the  difficulty 
in  steadying  this  neck  constitutes  one  of  the  special 
obstacles  in  the  efieotnal  reduction  of  the  hernia. 

There  is  another  possible  congenital  defect  that  may 
predispose  to  hernia,  viz.  an  abnormally  long  mesentery. 
If,  in  the  dead  subject,  the  inguinal  canal  be  opened  up, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  draw  a  piece  of  gut  down  from 
the  abdomen  into  tlie  scrotum,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
cannot  be  done,  owing  to  tlie  shortness  of  the  mesentery. 
In  any  case  of  sci-otal  hemin,  therefore,  the  mesentery 
must  became  lengthened,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
or  not  an  abnormally  long  mesentery  may  exist  as  a 
congenital  defect,  and  ao  predispose  the  patient  to  rup- 
ture.     More  information  is  required  upon  the  subject. 

The  inguinal  cnnal  In  the  female  is  much 
BDuiller  and  narrower,  aithoogh  a  tride  longer,  than  it 
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is  in  the  niale.  It  is  occupied  by  the  round  ligament, 
and  offers  such  slight  inducement  to  the  formation  of 
a  rupture,  that  acquired  inguinal  hernia  is  as  rare 
among  females  as  it  is  common  among  men.  In  the 
female  foetus  a  process  of  peritoneum  descends  for  a 
little  way  along  the  round  ligament  It  corresponds 
to  the  proicessus  vaginalis  of  males,  and  is  known  as 
the  canal  of  Nuck.  If  this  process  remains  patent, 
as  it  not  infrequently  does,  it  may  lead  to  a  rupture  that 
corresponds  to  the  congenital  hernia  of  males.  Indeed, 
in  quite  early  life  the  inguinal  rupture  is  about  the  only 
form  met  with  in  female  children,  if  exception  be  made 
of  umbilical  hernia.  In  all  such  instances  of  early 
inguinal  hernia  the  gut  has  travelled  down  a  patent 
canal  of  Nuck.. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said,  that  in  endeavouring  to 
reduce  an  inguinal  hernia  by  taxis  the  thigh  should 
be  flexed  and  adducted,  for  in  that  position  the  ab- 
dominal parietes  that  bound  the  inguinal  canal  are 
the  most  relaxed.  This  position  of  the  thigh  affects 
the  inguinal  region  mainly  through  the  attachments 
of  the  fascia  lata  to  Poupart's  ligament. 

In  herniotomy  an  incision  is  made  along  the 
middle  of  the  tumour  and  in  its  long  axis,  being 
so  arranged  that  its  centre  shall  correspond  to 
the  external  ring.  The  superficial  external  pudic 
artery  is  usually  divided  in  the  operation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  various  layers  of  tissue  that 
cover  the  hernia,  the  only  one,  as  a  rule,  that  is  re- 
cognisable being  the  layer  from  the  cremaster.  In 
dividing  the  constriction  it  is  usually  recommended  to 
cut  upwards  in  all  fonns  of  inguinal  hernia.  The  only 
vessel  in  risk  of  being  damaged  is  the  deep  epigastric. 
In  the  oblique  form  of  rupture  an  incision  directly 
upwards  would  quite  avoid  this  artery  ;  but  in  a  direct 
hernia,  where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  vessel 
is  in  close  connection  with  the  neck  of  the  sac,  it  is 
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well  that  the  incision  be  dii'ected  a  little  inwards  as 
well  SB  upwards.  It  siiould  be  remembered  tliat  ths 
incision  required  to  relieve  a  constriction  is,  if  pro- 
perly applied,  of  the  most  insignificant  character. 

Femoral  hernia.— In  this  form  of  rupture  the 
gut  l(«veK  the  al)domen  through  the  femoral  ring  and. 
passes  down  into  the  thigh  along  the  omral  canal. 
The  jianiB  "  crural  canal "  ia  given  to  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  inner  wall 
of  tlie  cmral  sheath.  Like  the  inguinal  canal,  it  is 
a  potential  rather  than  an  actual  canal,  and  eKiBls 
only  when  the  sbeath  has  been  separated  from  the 
vein  by  dissection  or  by  a  hernial  protrusion  of  so^e 
kind.  Tlie  canal  is  funncl-abaped,  about  half  an  inch 
in  length,  and  ends  opposite  the  saplienous  opening. 
Femoral  heniiie  are  always  acquired,  and  possess  a  sac, 
made  by  themselves  out  of  the  parietal  peritoneum 
covering  the  orural  ring  and  its  vicinity.  The  canal 
ii  larger  in  women  than  in  men,  and  thus  it  happens 
thnt  tliia  species  of  rapture  is  much  more  common  in 
the  former  sex.  The  tendency  to  tliis  hernia  in 
women  appears  also  to  be  increased  by  the  weakening 
effects  of  pi*egnancy  upon  the  abdominal  walls.  As 
the  gut  descends  it  pushes  in  front  of  it  it^s  sac  of 
peritoneum  and  the  septum  crurale  (the  name  given 
to  the  subserous  tissue  that  covers  in  the  femoral  ring) 
and  enters  the  crural  sheath.  The  a^esions  of  the 
sheath  limit  its  downward  progress  when  it  has 
travailed  about  half  an  inch,  and  it  therefore  passes 
forwai'ds  through  the  saphenous  opening,  pushing 
before  it  the  cribriform  fascia.  It  then  receives  a 
covering  from  the  superhcial  fascia  and  the  skin. 
Owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  stiticturea  about  the 
ft;moral  ring,  tlie  neck  of  the  eac  must  always  be 
small.  For  similar  reasons  its  dimensions  while  in 
the  femoral  canal  must  of  necessity  be  insignificant, 
but  Then  oace  it  fau  tmaageA.  through  the  saphunoia 
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opening  the  loose  subcutaneous"  fasciae  of  the  groin 
afford  it  ample  opportunities  for  increase.  When  the 
hernia  has  passed  through  the  saphenous  opening  it 
tends  to  mount  upwards  over  Poapart's  ligament,  in 
the  direction  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  Even 
when  it  overlaps  the  ligament  considerably  it  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  for  an  inguinal  hernia,  since  it 
must  always  lie  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pubic  spine. 
The  upward  tendency  of  a  femoral  hernia  has  been 
variously  explained.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  a 
supposed  curve  in  the  crural  canal,  the  concavity  of 
which  is  forwards.  Scarpa  believed  it  to  receive  its 
direction  from  the  frequent  flexion  of  the  thigh. 
Probably  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
matter  is  the  unyielding  character  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  saphenous  opening.  This  edge  tends  to  direct 
the  gut  forwards,  while  the  traction  upon  the 
mesentery,  that  is  inevitable  as  the  rupture  proceeds, 
may  be  conceived  as  favouring  an  upward  direction. 
The  coverings  of  a  hernia  that  has  found  its  way 
beneath  the  skin  are  often  very  scanty. 

Eelations, — When  a  hernia  occupies  the  crural 
canal  there  are  in  front  of  it  the  skin  and  super- 
ficial fasciae,  the  iliac  part  of  the  feiscia  lata,  the 
crural  arches,  the  cribriform  fascia,  and  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  crural  sheath.  Behind  are  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  crural  sheath,  the  pubic  portion 
of  the  fascia  lata,  the  pectineus  muscle,  and  the  bone. 
The  boundaries  of  the  femoral  ring  are,  in  front, 
Poupart's  ligament  and  the  deep  crural  arch ;  behind, 
the  bone  covered  by  the  fascia  lata  and  the  pectineus  ; 
on  the  inner  side,  the  conjoined  tendon,  Gimbemat's 
ligament,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  deep  crural  arch ; 
on  the  outer  side,  the  femoral  vein  in  its  sheath.  The 
spermatic  cord  lies  (in  the  male)  just  above  the  anterior 
border  of  the  ring,  and  the  epigastric  artery  skirts  its 
upper  and  outer  part.     The  little  pubic  branch  of  this 
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artery  passes  round  the  ring  to  ramify  over  Giinbernat'a 
ligament.  In  one  case  out  oi  thitie  and  a  half  tlie 
ohtiirator  artery  arises  from  the  epigastric.  Out 
of  one  hundred  and  one  eases  where  the  vessel  80 
arose  it  reached  its  destination  ia  lifty-foor  instances 
by  passing  along  the  outer  side  of  the  orural  ring, 
H  position  quite  free  from  danger  in  horuiotOmy. 
In  thirty-seTen  cases  it  passed  backwards  across  the 
ring,  and  in  ten  instances  round  its  inner  border 
(K.  Quaia).  When  in  the  last-named  position  the 
vessel  could  hardly  escape  being  wounded  in  the 
operation  upon  a  femoral  hernia.  Indeed,  several 
cases  have  been  recorded  of  fatal  hcemorrbage  from 
this  abnormal  vessel  in  sucb  operations.  In  one 
instance  the  pulsations  of  the  abnormal  artery  were 
felt  before  the  parts  wei-e  divided.  In  addition  to  the 
vessels  about  the  ring  there  is  also  a  pubic  vein, 
which,  ascending  from  the  obturator  vein  in  the 
thyroid  foramen,  enters  the  external  iliac  vein.  Its 
relation  to  the  crural  ring  varies  in  the  same  way 
as  the  abnormal  artery  last  named. 

The  size  of  the  femoral  canal  and  the  degree  of 
tension  of  its  orifices  varies  greatly  with  the  position 
of  the  iimb.  If  the  thigh  be  extended,  abducted,  and 
rotated  outwards,  these  parts  are  made  very  tense, 
while  they  are  the  most  lax  when  the  limb  is  flexed, 
adducted,  and  rotated  inwards.  It  is  consequently 
in  the  latter  position  that  the  thigh  should  be  placed 
when  the  taxis  is  beini;  atteuipted.  In  herniotomy 
the  tncisioii  is  made  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
tnmour,  and  is  so  arrangeil  that  its  centre  corresponds 
to  about  the  upper  part  of  the  saphenous  opening. 
The  constriction  is  usually  at  the  neck  of  the  sac^  and 
caused  by  Oinibcrnat's  ligament.  It  ia  divided  by  an  ^ 
incision  directed  upwards  and  inwards. 

Otitumtor  hernia.— In  this  form  the  gut,  push- 
iBg  before  it  a  sac  of  peritoneum,  oscapes  thMHiglMj^'i 
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obturator  canal  between  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the 
pubes  and  the  uppermost  fibres  of  the  obturator  ex- 
ternus  muscle.  The  obturator  vessels  may  be  either 
found  on  the  outer  or  inner  side  of  the  sac,  or  above  or 
behind  it.  In  a  series  of  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Firth 
the  vessels  were  to  the  inner  side  in  six  cases,  to  the 
outer  side  in  six  cases,  and  behind  in  three  cases. 
The  proximity  of  the  nerve  renders  it  very  liable  to 
be  pressed  upon,  and  pain  along  the  nerve  is  often  a 
marked  feature  of  the  rupture.  The  hernia  presents 
beneath  the  pectineus  muscle,  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
capsule  of  the  hip,  behind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  vessels,,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  adductor 
longus  tendon.  Pain  t)n  moving  the  hip  is  generally 
a  conspicuous  symptom.  This  hernia  is  more  common 
in  females ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  orifice  of 
the  obturator  canal  can  be  examined,  to  some  extent, 
through  the  vagina.  Professor  Wood  reports  a  re- 
markable case  where  a  hernial  protrusion  of  a  part  of 
the  adductor  longus  through  a  rent  in  its  aponeurosis 
was  mistaken  for  an  obturator  hernia. 

Rare  forms  of  hernia. — In  'perineal  liernia 
the  sac,  covered  by  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  escapes 
through  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  muscle, 
between  the  prostate  (or  vagina)  and  the  rectum. 
In  pudendal  hernia  the  sac  lies  in  the  posterior  inferior 
half  of  the  labium  pudendi,  escaping  between  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  the  vagina.  In 
sciatic  hernia  the  gut'  escapes  through  the  sciatic 
notch  in  front  of  the  internal  iliac  vessels,  above  or 
below  the  pyriformis,  and  appears  under  the  gluteus 
maximus  muscle.  As  regards  utnhilical  hernia^ 
nothing  remains  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  already 
said  (page  294),  save  that  the  sac  from  its  position 
nearly  always  contains  omentum,  and  may  contain 
stomach.  In  lumbar  hernia  the  gut  escapes  in  front 
of  the  quadratuslumborum  muscle,  and  appears  on  the 
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surface  thruugli  tbc  triangle  of  Petit  (the  gap  betwe^ 
the  latissimus  dorsi  and  exteniBl  oblique  muscliis),  and 
therefore  just  above  tlie  liighest  point  of  the  iliac 
oreat.  The  sac  must  either  force  before  it,  or  (in  cases 
of  injury)  come  thi'ough  the  fascia  luniborum  and 
inteiTMiJ  oblique  muscles,  siuce.  those  structures  form  the 
floor  of  the  triangle.  Macready  (Lancet,  Nov.  8th, 
1690)  has  collected  twenty-five  examjilea  of  this  hernia. 
Diaphrag^natie  hernite  may  be  congenital  or  acquired. 
The  former  variety  ia  by  far  the  more  common,  and  is 
due  to  liimple  arrest  in  the  development  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  persistence  of  the  original  connection 
between  the  thoras  and  abdomen.  The  acquired  form 
UBmiUy  follows  a  laceration  of  the  diaphragm  from 
injury.  In  any  case  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
protruded,  through  the  gap  in  the  midriff,  into  ihe 
thoracic  cavity.  0  wing  to  tlie  presence  of  the  liver  on 
the  right  side,  these  hernite  are  much  more  common 
on  the  left  side.  Of  the  organs,  the  stomach  is  the 
most  frequently  dislodged,  then  the  transverse  colon, 
omentum,  small  gut,  spleen,  liver,  pancreas,  and 
kidneys  in  the  order  named  (Leiohtenstem).  The 
hernia  may  escape  through  the  foramen  for  the  gullefc, 
but  never  through  that  for  the  vena  cava,  nor  through 
the  hiatus  aorticufi.  The  parte  commonly  selected  are 
the  comiective  tissue  intervals  between  the  sternal  and 
costal  origins  of  the  diaphragm  in  fi-nnt  and  its  verte- 
bral and  costal  origins  behind.  These  hernite  are 
more  common  in  males. 

Posterior  abdomiDBl  parietes. — The  lateral 
and  posterior  wails  of  the  abdomen  are  lined  inside  with 
twofascitBjthe  transvei-salisand  iliac.  The  transversalis 
fascia  lines  the  whole  of  the  transversalis  muscle,  and  is 
much  thicker  below  than  above.  Above  it  joins  the 
fescia  covering  the  diaphragm,  while  below  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  iliac  crest,  and  to  the  whole  of  Pou]>ait's 
lament,  save  at  that  spot  where  it  passes  into  Utkl  • 
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thigh  to  form  the  anterior  layer  of  the  crural  sheath. 
The  iliac  fascia  encloses  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  the  part 
over  the  psoas  being  the  thinner.  This  part  is  attached 
on  the  inner  side  to  the  sacrum,  and  to  the  spine  at 
points  corresponding  to  the  psoas  origin.  Above,  it  is 
attached  to  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum,  and 
on  the  outer  side  to  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar 
fascia  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  psoas.  Below,  the 
fascia  encloses  the  iliacus,  and  is  attached  to  the  iliac 
crest,  to  the  pelvic  brim,  and  to  Poupart's  ligament, 
save  at  that  part  where  the  membrane  passes  beneath 
the  ligament  to  form  the  posterior  wall  of  the  crural 
sheath.  It  follows  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  to  its  insertion, 
and  ends  by  blending  with  the  fascia  lata. 

The  arrangement  of  these  fasciae  greatly  influences 
the  progress  and  direction  of  abscess.  Thus  an  abscess 
beneath  the  transversalis  fascia  will  be  very  definitely 
enclosed.  If  it  progresses  backwards  it  will  be  stopped 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  psoas  muscle.  If  it  spr^ids 
downwards  it  will  be  arrested  by  the  attachments  of 
the  fascia  to  the  iliac  crest  and  to  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  will  be  unable  to  spread  (unless  the  fascia  be 
pierced)  into  either  the  pelvis  or  the  thigh.  On  the 
inner  side  it  will  be  checked  at  the  middle  line ;  and 
above,  although  it  will  meet  with  no  actual  resist- 
ance, it  would  be  indisposed  to  spread,  since  its  move- 
ments would  be  against  gravity.  Thus,  it  happens 
that  collections  so  placed  point  either  just  above  the 
iliac  crest  or  Poupart's  ligament,  or  run  down  along  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  distend  the  inguinal  canal. 

The  iliac  fascia  encloses  the  ilio-psoas  in  a  very 
distinct  osseo-aponeurotic  space.  Between  the  fascia 
and  the  muscle  (especially  its  iliac  division)  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  loose  connective  tissue,  and  thus  every 
facility  is  offered  for  the  progress  of  subfascial  abscesses 
in  this  region.  The  osseo-aponeurotic  space  is  practi- 
cally closed  on  all  sides  within  the  abdomen,  and  is 
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only  open  l>eloT  where  the  fascia  passes  with  its 
muscle  into  the  thigh.  This  opening  being  at  the 
moat  ddpeadent  part  of  tlie  space,  it  follows  that  the 
psoaa  or  iliac  abscess  very  commonly  points  on  the 
upper  )mrt  of  the  thigh,  just  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
femoral  vciBSels.  An  abscess  in  the  iliac  fossa,  althougli 
most  likely  to  reat^h  the  thigh,  might  inoutit  up  to  the 
superior  attachment  of  the  fiiscia,  and  point  at  the  iliao 
crest,  or  at  the  outer  part  of  Poupart'a  ligament  Or  it 
may  disregard  the  inner  attachments  of  the  fascia  and 
gravitate  into  the  pelvis.  If  the  patient  sliould  occupy 
for  long  the  recumbent  posture,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  extend  upwards  along  the  psoas  muscle. 

The  term  Uiao  abeeesg,  however,  is  often  applied  to 
collections  that  are  not  within  the  space  formed  by  the 
iliac  fascia,  but  that  are  situated  rather  ia  the  subserooa 
oonneotive  tissue.  This  tissue  is  very  extensive  in  the 
iliac  foSsse,  and  favours  the  formation  of  large  purulent 
collectiona,  Ktenig'a  experiments  of  injecting  fluid, 
into  this  subserouB  Bpace  show  that  an  abscess  so 
placed  may  spread  in  any  direction  by  simply  dissect- 
ing otf  the  peritoneum.  Clinically,  however,  such  col- 
lections are  greatly  limited  by  gravity.  Tiiey  are  apt  to 
remain  in  the  iliac  fossa,  bulging  out  the  abdominal 
wall  just  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  occupying  the 
angle  formed  fay  the  union  of  the  iliac  and  tranaver- 
salis  fasciie.  In  some  cases  they  are  disposed  to 
extend  into  the  pelvis. 

The  abscess,  when  in  tlie  subserous  tissue,  is 
brought  in  close  contact  with  certain  of  the  viscera, 
especially  with  tlie  csecum  and  sigmoid  flexure,  and 
into  these  portions  of  tlie  colon  it  may  open.  Thus,  I 
have  seen  a  cas»  of  iliac  abscess,  due  to  pelvic  necrosis, 
that  opened  into  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  at  the  same 
time  discharged  through  sinuses  about  the  groin.  In 
this  case  some  ]iu8  passed  by  the  anus,  while  on  the 
other  hand  some  fiecal  matter  escaped  by  the  grain. 
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Retro-peritoneal  abscesses  in  the  pelvis  (pelvic  cellu- 
litis) may  mount  up  into  the  iliac  fossae,  may  appear 
as  "iliac  abscesses,"  and  may  ultimately  discharge 
themselves  by  many  openings  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  common  and 
external  iliac  vessels,  the  lymphatics  and  the  ureters, 
are  outside  the  iliac  fascia,  and  rest  upon  its  abdo- 
minal surface,  while  the  anterior  crural  nerves  and 
abdominal  parts  of  the  lumbar  nerves  are  within 
the  osseo-aponeurotic  space.  Thus,  the  suprafascial 
abscess  may,  with  little  difficulty,  reach  the  thigh  by 
following  the  iliac  vessels;  while  the  subfascial 
collection  would  pursue  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 

A  psoas  abscess,  or  abscess  within  the  fascial 
sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle,  is  usually  due  to  spinal 
caries,  although  it  may  appear  independently  of  that 
disease.  If  the  lumbar  spine  be  involved,  the  matter 
can  pass  directly  into  the  substance  of  the  muscle, 
which  it  will  more  or  less  entirely  destroy.  If  the  mis- 
chief be  in  the  dorsal  spine,  the  matter  gravitates  along 
the  front  of  the  column  until  it  reaches  the  diaphragm, 
which  it  pierces  by  an  inflammatory  process.  It  is 
now  brought  into  relation  with  the  heads  of  the  psoas, 
and  has  to  pass  through  a  narrow  strait.  "  It  is 
prevented  from  enlarging  on  the  fore-part  by  the  liga- 
menta  arcuata,  and  at  the  back  by  the  spine  and  lowest 
rib  ;  hence,  in  order  to  proceed  it  has  tp  foice  its  way 
in  the  line  of  the  psoas  muscle.  That,  however,  can 
only  be  done  by  penetrating  into  its  interior.  It  ac- 
complishes this,  in  the  first  place,  by  inserting  its  most 
advanced  plirt,  like  a  wedge,  between  the  two  origins 
(viz.  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  from  the 
corresponding  transverse  processes)  :  it  then  splits  and 
distends  the  fibres,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  for  the 
reception  of  the  pus  ....  and  the  psoas  ^t  length  is 
converted  more  or  less  thoroughly  into  an  abscess" 
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(Shaw).  The  pu8,  following  thn  muscle,  at  last  reaches 
the  thigh,  and  usually  points,  just  below  the  grom,  to 
ths  outer  side  of  the  femoral  vessels. 

The  abscess,  however,  often  shows  much  variation- 
It  may  avoid  the  psoas,  or  leave  it  when  once  it  haa 
entered  it,  and  make  its  way  into  the  lumbar  region, 
to  find  an  exit  in  the  loin.  Or  it  may  extend  into  the 
iliac  fossEe,  and  open  above  the  groin,  or  mount  up  over 
the  iliac  crest,  and  discharge  in  the  gluteal  region. 
It  may  pass  along  the  inguinal  canal,  and  be  mis- 
taken for  a  hernia.  It  may  sink  into  the  pelvis,  and 
may  open  into  the  bladder,  or  diecharge  itself  thi-ough 
the  great  sciatic  foramen,  or  through  a  etnus  in  the 
perineum.  Some  of  the  latter  oaaea  have  led  to  much 
confusion  in  diagnosis,  since  there  would  appear  to  be 
little  connection  between  caries  of  the  spine  and  a 
perineal  abscess. 

Lumbnr  rcKion.— Tlie  muscles  that  form  the 
lateitil  aud  posterior  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  fill 
in  the  interval  hetween  the  iliac  crest  and  the  lowest 
rib,  are  the  external  oblique  and  latissiiuus  dorsi, 
the  internal  oblique,  the  ti'ausvei'Solis  muscle  and 
fascia  lumhovum,  the  erector  spinie  and  quadratua 
lumborum. 

The  external  oblique  and  latissiraus  dorsi  muaclea 
are  separated  by  a  small  triangular  interval  below  (the 
triangle  of  Petit),  but  above  they  overlap.  The  interval 
between  these  two  muscles  may  be  represented  by  a 
line  drawn  vertically,  upwards  from  the  middle  of  the 
crest  of  tlie  ilium.  The  outer  edge  of  the  quadratus 
lumborum  corresponds  to  this  line,  just  above  the  iiiac 
crest ;  but  aa  the  border  of  the  muscle  slopes  upwards 
and  backwards,  it  may  be  about  an  inch  behind  the 
line,  at  a  point  midway  between  th%  crest  and  the  last 
rib,  The  edge  of  the  muscle  is  overlapped  by  the 
internal  oblique,  and  its  inner  half  or  two-thirds  is 
overlapped  by  the  erector  spinoa.     The  subcutaaeotw 
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tissue  in  the  lumbar  region  is  very  extensive,  and  is  a 
favourite  locality  for  chronic  abscess.  The  looseness 
and  extent  of  the  tissue  also  permit  of  large  extrava- 
sations of  blood.  It  is  in  the  muscles  and  fascia 
along  the  spine  in  this  region  that  the  rheumatic 
affection  known  as  lumbago  has  its  seat. 

Between  the  last  rib  and  the  iliac  crest  is  stretched 
the  dense  fascia  lumborum,  the  posterior  aponeurosis 
of  the  transversalis  muscle.  It  is  pierced  near  the  rib 
by  the  last  intercostal  artery  and  nerve  and  near  the 
ilium  by  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  and  its  accompany- 
ing  artery.  It  is  along  these  structures  that  an  abscess 
may  possibly  find  its  way  through  the  fascia  in  certain 
cases.  The  fascia  divides  behind  into  three  layers,  to 
enclose  in  definite  spaces  the  quadratus  and  erector 
spinse  muscles.  Within  these  spaces  or  compartments 
suppuration  may  be  for  some  time  limited.  A  lumbar 
abscess  commencing  in  some  adjacent  part,  as  in  the 
spine  or  in  the  loose  tissue  around  the  kidneys, 
usually  spreads  backwards  by  piercing  the  fascia 
lumborum  or  the  quadratus  muscle.  It  then  finds  its 
way  through  the  internal  oblique,  and  appears  on  the 
surface  between  the  external  oblique  and  latissimus 
dorsi  muscles,  and  at  the  outer  border  of  the  erector 
spinas.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  quadratus  muscle 
is  very  thin,  and  offers  little  resistance  to  protrusions 
from  within,  while  a  great  part  of  the  muscle  is  firmly 
supported  behind  by  the  erector  spinse. 

The  author's  operation  for  earies  of  the 
lumhar  vertebrae. — The  lumbar  vertebrae,  and, 
possibly,  the  last  dorsal,  may  be  reached  by  an  incision 
through  the  loin.  A  vertical  cut  is  made  along  the 
outer  edge  of  the  erector  spinas  muscle.  The  fibres  of 
that  muscle  having  been  drawn  aside,  the  middle 
layer  of  the  fascia  lumborum  is  incised,  and  the  quad- 
rated lumborum  is  exposed.  This  muscle  is  divided 
vertically,  and  then  the  front  of  the  vertebrae  may  be 
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rwiched  by  introducing  the  fiuger  uiider  the  psoas 
muscle.  Through  this  inuiaion  the  author  lias  removed 
the  whole  of  the  hody  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra 
that  had  been  separated  as  a  Bequestrum,*  The 
lumbar  arteries  are  avoided  by  keeping  close  to  the 
transverse  process  o£  tbe  vertebne.  Through  this 
incision  a  psoas  abscess  may  be  most  conveniently 
opened. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE     ABDOMINAL     VISCEBA. 


The  peritoneum. — Certain  of  the  visi 
for  example,  tbe  stomach,  spleen,  anil  small  ii 
are  so  closely  invested  witli  peritoneum  that  they  a 
not  bewounded  without  that  membrane  being  wounded 
also.  InUammatory  aSections  of  such  viscera  are  also 
Teiy  apt  to  involve  the  peritoneum.  Other  organs, 
such  as  the  kidney,  descending  colon,  pancreas,  etc., 
are  so  imjierfeotly  covered  with  the  serous  membrane 
that  a  wound  of  those  organs  need  not  involve  it, 
nor  need  it  be  implicated  ia  even  extensive  inflam- 
matory changes,  Large  abscesses  may,  for  instance, 
form  about  the  kidney  and  discharge  themselves 
through  the  skin  without  any  peritonitis  being 
induced.  Spontaneous  perforation  of  the  small  intes- 
tine must  involve  the  peritoneum,  while,  oa  tbe 
other  hand,  the  ccecum  and  descending  colon  may 
become  perforated,  and  the  matter  escape  into  the 
subserous  tissue  without  the  serous  membrane  being 
in  any  way  involved.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  it  is 
singularly  easy  to  set  up  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum if  the  membrane  be  approached  from  its 
inner  surface,  but  comparatively  dithcult  if  it  be  ap> 
proached  from  without.  Thus  a  small  ptuioture  of  the 
•  U«d,-Ciai.  Xruu,  ISBl, 
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membrane  may,  on  the  one  hand,  lead  to  fatal  peri- 
tonitis, while,  on  the  other,  it  may  be  extensively 
torn  from  its  attachments  (as  in  ligaturing  the  common 
iliac  artery  from  the  side)  without  any  peritonitis 
following.  Or,  again,  a  little  pus  escaping  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  membrane  may  lead  to  inflam- 
mation, while  the  outer  surface  may  be  bathed 
with  pus  for  a  long  while  (as  in  large  perirenal 
abscesses)  without  any  peritonitis  being  produced. 
Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  a  great  variety  of  bands  and  adhesions, 
beneath  which  pieces  of  intestine  may  be  caught  and 
strangulated. 

The  peritoneum  will  allow  of  very  considerable 
stretching  if  only  that  stretching  be  effected  gradu- 
ally. This  is  frequently  seen  in  cases  of  gradual  dis- 
tension of  the  bowel,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  sac 
in  hernia.  Abrupt  stretching  of  the  membrane 
leads  to  certain  rupture  of  it.  The  parietal  peri- 
toneum may  be  ruptured  by  violence  without  damage 
to  any  of  the  viscera. 

The  ^evLt  omentimi  is,  from  its  position, 
very  apt  to  be  wounded.  In  small  wounds  of 
the  front  of  the  belly  it  very  often  protrudes 
and  acts  as  an  excellent  plug  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  other  and  more  important  structures. 
It  is  often  found  in  hernia,  especially  in  umbilical 
hernia,  where  it  is  almost  constant.  Its  limits 
vary,  and  it  has  an  inclination  to  the  left  side.  This 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  omentum  is  developed 
from  the  meso-gaster,  and  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
hernise  containing  omentum  are  much  more  common 
on  the  left  side.  The  omentum,  like  other  parts  of 
the  peritoneum,  is  apt  to  inflame,  and  to  contract 
adhesions  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  These  adhesions 
are  often  of  the  greatest  service  in  limiting  inflam- 
matory and  hsemorrhagic  exiaravasations,  by  matting 
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the  bowels  together  and  foi-ming  spaces  between  Uiem. 
In  perforation  of  the  bowel  from  disease,  an  opportune 
adliesioQ  of  the  omeatum  over  the  aperture  may 
prevent  eacape  of  the  intestinal  contents. 

large  masses  of  tissue  may  be  nourished  through 
an  adherent  omentum.  Thus  when  the  proper  blood 
supply  of  an  ovanan  tumour  has  been  cut  off  by 
twisting  of  its  pedicle,  the  growth  may  be  nourished 
through  the  omentum,  if  that  structure  is  adherent  to 
it.  In  hemice  the  omentum  generally  contracts  adhe- 
sions to  the  sac,  and  becomes  irreducible,  or  it  may 
form  a  kind  of  second  sac  about  the  gut  itself  ("  omen- 
ta! sac ").  The  end  of  the  omentum,  by  becoming 
adherent  to  distant  parts,  as  to  the  pelvic  Tiscera,  may 
form  itaolf  into  a  firmly  attached  band,  Iraneath  which 
tlte  bowel  may  be  fatally  strangled.  In  like  manner 
the  intestine  has  been  strangulated  through  slits  and 
holes  that  have  developed  in  the  omentum,  usually  as 
a  result  of  inflammatory  adheaions,  When  the  great 
omentum  contains  much  fat  it  must  act  as  an  excellent 
protection  to  the  bowels,  and  must,  as  a  layer  of  non- 
conducting material,  help  to  maintain  the  equality  of 
their  temperature. 

The  meseotcry.— The  parietal  attachment  of  the 
mesentery  is  liable  to  some  variation.  The  point  at 
which  this  attachment  commences  above  is  practically 
constant.  It  oorrespouds  with  the  ending  of  the  duo- 
denum, is  about  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
pancreas,  and  is  just  to  the  left  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra.  {See  page  338.)  Prom  this  point  the 
insertion  of  the  mesentery  foUows  KO.  oblique  line  that 
runs  downwards  and  to  the  right,  crossing  the  great 
vessels,  and  then  ending  in  a  somewhat  uncertain 
manner  on  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Its  right  or  upper 
layer  is  continuous  with  the  under  layer  of  the  trans- 
o-colon,  and  with  the  peritoneum  that  invests 
Jingcolon,     Its  left  or  lower  layer  joins 
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the  serous  membrane  that  encloses  the  descending 
colon,  that  forms  the  sigmoid  mesentery,  and  that 
descends  over  the  lumbo-sa.cral  eminence  into  the 
pelvis.  The  parietal  attachment  of  the  mesentery 
measures,  as  a  rule,  about  six  inches.  From  its  oblique 
attachment  it  follows  that,  when  haemorrhage  takes 
place  in  the  abdomen  on  the  right  side  of  the 
mesentery,  the  blood  first  is  conducted  into  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  when  on  the  left  side,  into  the  pelvis. 
This  may  explain  the  circumstance  that  collections  of 
blood  are  more  common  in  the  right  than  in  the  left 
iliac  fossa. 

The  length  of  the  mesentery  from  the  spine  to  the 
bowel  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  canal;  its 
average  length  is  eight  inches.  The  longest  part  is 
that  which  goes  to  the  coils  of  intestine  that  lie 
between  a  point  six  feet  from  the  duodenum,  and  a 
point  eleven  feet  from  the  same  part  of  the  gut 
(Author).*  Such  coils  will,  therefore,  include  five  feet 
of  the  intestine,  and  the  mesentery  here  may  reach 
the  length  of  ten  inches.  These  coils  are  apt  to  hang 
in  the  pelvis,  and  may  be  easily  herniated.  The 
length  of  the  mesentery  plays  an  important  part 
in  hernia.  If  the  fresh  body  of  an  adult  be  opened, 
and  the  condition  of  the  viscera  and  peritoneum  be 
normal,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  impossible  to  drag 
a  loop  of  small  intestine  through  the  femoral  canal 
(artificially  enlarged)  on  to  the  thigh,  or  down  the 
inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum.  In  fact,  no  coil  can, 
in  any  part,  be  drawn  out  of  the  abdomen  below  a 
horizon^  line  on  a  level  with  the  spine  of  the  pubes. 
It  is  evident^  therefore,  that  in  femoral  or  scrotal 
hernia  the  mesentery  muBt  be  elongated  or  its  attach- 
ments lowered. 

The  mesentery  is  relatively  longest  in  infancy  and 

*  Bet  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Intestinal  Canal  and  Peritoneum 
in  mian,"  by  the  Author.    London,  1885. 
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childhood,  and  a  freer  escape  of  the  inteatines  from 
the  abdomen  is  allowed  in  subjecta  under  puberty. 
The  disposition  of  the  membrane  permits  also  a  freer 
downward  excursion  of  the  bowels  on  the  right  eide, 
and  this  has  been  offered  as  an  explanation  of  the 
andue  frequency  of  right-sided  inguinal  hernia  in 
childhood  (Iiockwood). 

The  root  of  the  mesentery,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
of  the  peritoneum  covering  the  posterior  abdominel 
ivall,  may  glide  a  little  downwards  and  constitute  a 
"  prolapse  of  the  mesentery. "  This  condition  has  been 
fully  investigated  by  Mr.  Lockwood,  who  states  that 
it  seldom  occurs  before  middle  age,  that  it  causes  the 
moss  of  the  intestines  to  incline  to  the  left  and  thus  en- 
courages double  and  left-sided  hemiie.  These  herniee 
are  well  known  to  be  more  common  after  middle  age. 

Mr.  Lockwood  states  that  in  acquired  hernia  the 
mesentery  is  found  to  have  had  its  attachments 
lowered  rather  than  to  have  been  increased  in  length. 

Certain  holes  are  sometimes  found  in  the  mesen- 
tery, through  which  intestine  has  been  strangulated. 
Borne  of  these  holes,  especially  those  that  are  slit-like^ 
are  due  to  injury,  others  are  due  to  congenital  defect 
of  the  mesentery.  I  have  shown  that  the  latt«r  holes 
are  round,  are  in  the  mesentery  of  the  lower  ileum, 
and  occupy  an  oval  area,  circumscribed  by  an  anasto- 
motic arch  between  the  ileo-colic  branch  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery  and  the  last  of  the  intestinal  arteries. 
This  area  is  often  the  seat  of  atrophied  peritoneum, 
and  shows  an  absence  of  fat,  of  visible  blood-vessels, 
and  of  glands.  It  would  be  easy  for  a  knuckle  of  gut 
to  be  forced  through  the  thinned  membrane,  which  ia 
sometimes  already  cribriform. 

For    an    account    of    "  mesenteric    hernia " 
page  339. 

Hernite  have  occurred  through  the  foramen  of 
iWiivdov. 
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I  have  described  a  strangulated  hernia  in  this 
position  which  was  exposed  by  operation. 

The  Stomach. 

Liver,  small  omentum,  diaphragrm* 

Behind. 


(From    left    to    right} 

diaphragm,    abdominal 

wall,  liver. 


Stomach. 


Transverse  meso-colon, 
pancreas,  crura,  solar 
plems,  great  vessels, 
spleen,  left  kidney,  and 
capsule. 


Great  omentum,  transveirse  colon,  gastro-splenic  omentum. 

When  empty,  the  stomach  lies  at  the  back  of  the 
abdomen,  beneath  the  liver  and  some  way  from  the 
surface.  When  distended,  the  greater  curvature  is  ele- 
vated and  carried  forwards,  the  anterior  surface  is 
turned  upwards,  and  the  posterior  downwards  (Fig. 
34).  The  direction  of  the  rotation  depends  upon 
the  fixity  of  the  smaller  curvature.  When  dis- 
tended, the  stomach  is  brought  well  against  the 
anterior  belly  wall,  and  may  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
middle  line  as  far  as  the  navel.  Thus  the  stomach 
is  much  more  exposed  to  injury  when  full  than 
when  empty.  The  cardicu;  orifice  is  situate  behind 
the  seventh  left  costal  cartilage,  about  one  inch  from 
the  sternum  (Fig.  30).  The  joy^ort^s,  when  the  viscus 
is  empty,  lies  just  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line,  from 
two  to  three  inches  below  the  stemo-xiphoid  articula- 
tion on  the  level  of  a  line  drawn  between  the  bony  ends 
of  the  seventh  ribs.  When  the  stomach  is  distended 
the  pylorus  may  be  moved  nearly  three  inches  to 
the  right  (Braune).  The  cardiac  orifice  is  on  a  level 
behind  wilii  the  ninth  dorsal  spinous  process,  the 
pylorus  with  the  twelfth  dorsal  spine  (Fig.  31).  A 
horizontal  line  drawn  between  the  extreme  tips  of  the 
tenth  costal  cartilages  will  about  correspond  to  the 
lower  border   of  the  non-distended   stomach.     The 
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tenth  cartilage  has  a  distinct  tip  and  plays  over  the 
cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib,  producing  under  the  finger 
a  special  crepitus.  The^t^riiiiM  of  the  stomach  reaches 
on  the  left  side  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  sixth  stemo- 
chondral  articulation,  being  a  little  above  and  behind 
the  heart  apex.  The  dose  relations  of  the  stomach 
to  the  diaphragm  and  thoracic  viscera  serve  in  part  to 
explain  the  shortness  of  breath  and  possible  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  etc.,  that  may  follow  upon  distension 
of  the  organ  (Fig.  33).  The  near  proximity  of  the 
heart  to  the  stomach  is  illustrated  by  a  case  where  a 
thorn  (of  the  FrunuB  8pinosa)f  half  an  inch  long,  had 
been  swallowed,  and  had  then  found  its  way  through 
the  diaphragm  and  pericardium  into  the  wall  and 
cavity  of  the  right  ventricle. 

On  reference  to  the  development  of  the  stomach,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  originally  placed  vertically  in 
the  abdomen.  This  position  may  be  to  a  great  extent 
maintained  in  adult  life.  The  feats  of  an  acrobat  who 
styles  himself  "  the  sword  swallower  "  can  hardly  be 
explained  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  his 
stomach  is  vertical ;  but  whether  such  condition  is 
congenital,  or  has  been  produced  by  the  manoeuvre 
he  practises,  must  be  an  open  question. 

Although  the  mobility  of  the  stomach  is  not  con- 
siderable, yet  it  is  frequently  found  to  occupy  both 
diaphragmatic  and  epigastric  hemise. 

The  viscus  is  susceptible  of  enormous  dilatation 
when  the  pylorus  is  obstructed.  The  distended  organ 
may  reach  as  low  as  Foupart's  ligament. 

The  stomach  has  been  frequently  wounded.  In 
most  cases  a  fatal  result  rapidly  follows  upon  these 
injuries,  for  the  contents  of  the  stomach  escape 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  set  up  an  acute  peri- 
tonitis. The  most  certainly  and  rapidly  fatal  cases, 
therefore,  are  those  in  which  the  stomach  was  full  of 
food  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  empty  stomach, 
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being  deeply  placed  and  lying  against  the  posterior 
abdominal  ivaJL  in  a.  collapsed  state,  is  but  little  ex- 
posed  to  injury.      A  small  punctured   wound   of  the 
Btomach  need  not  be  followed  by  escape  of  contents, 
since   the  loosely  attached  mucous  membrane  may  . 
escape  from  the  wound  and  effectually  plug  it     Tho  J 
stomach  has    protruded   through  wounds  in  the  ab^  ' 
doniinal  walls,   and   has  been   returned,  with  no  e»il 
results  following.      In  a   few  cases  the   belly  wall  in 
front  of  the  stomach  has  been  wounded,  the  viscua  has 
protruded,  its  anterior  wall  Las  been  wounded  by  the 
same  injm-y  that  penetrated  the  parietee,  and  a  fistu- 
lous   opening    leading    into   the  stomach    cavity   has 
resulted.     The  best  example  of  such  cases  is  afforded 
by  the  well-known  instance  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  the 
subject  of  so  maiiy  physiological  experiments.     In  this 
man  the  abdominal  parietes  in  front  of  the  stomach 
were  torn  away  by   a  gunshot  wound,  a  part  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  sloughed,  and  a  perma.- 
nent  fistula  rosalted.     Dr.  Murchison  reports  the  c 
of  a  woman  in  whom  a  gastric  fistula  was  produced  by  J 
the  continued  pressure  of  a  copper  coin  worn  over  thi)  " 
epigastric  region.     This  coin  was  deliberately  worn  by    ' 
the  patient   in  order  to  excite  a,  lesion    that  would 
arouse  the  sympathy  of  her  friends.     The  pressure  led 
to  an  ulceration  that  finally  opened  up  the  stomach. 
In  many  cases  the  fistula  has  been  due  to  ulcerativB  < 
diseases  commencing  in  the  stomach  itself  and  spread- 
ing outwards. 

Some  remarkable  cases  have  been  recorded  where 
foreign  substances  have  been  swallowed  and  have 
lodged  in  the  stomach.  Certain  of  these  cases  serve 
to  illustrate  the  capacity  of  the  stomach,  and  among 
the  most  striking  is  an  instance  where  the  viscua  at 
death  was  found  to  contain  thii'ty-one  entire  spoon- 
handles,  each  about  iive  inches  long,  four  Iiiilf-handlea, 
nine  iioil^  half  aa  iron,  shoe^ie^  a  bwow,  a  buttOBr 
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and  four  pebbles.  The  whole  mass  weighed  2  lbs.  8  ozs. 
The  patient  was  a  lunatic.  The  pylorus  has  an  average 
diameter  of  16  mm.  This  about  corresponds  to  the 
diameter  of  a  sixpenny-piece.  In  spite  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  pylorus,  large  substances  that  have  been 
swallowed  have  been  passed  by  the  anus  without 
trouble.  Among  these  may  be  noted  a  metal  pencil- 
case  4^  inches  long,  ten  ounces  of  garden  nails  and 
fragments  of  crockery-ware  swallowed  by  a  lunatic  ;,a 
fork,  a  door-key,  an4  other  strange  bodies.  IN'eedles 
and  similar  sharp  substances  that  have  been  s'wallowed 
have  travelled  out  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  and  have 
found  their  way  to  the  surface  at  various  points  in  the 
body.  In  a  patient  under  my  care  at  the  London 
Hospital  I  extracted  from  beneath  the  skin,  near  the 
groin,  a  needle  swallowed  some  months  previously. 
In  a  case  reported  in  the  Lancet,  a  needle  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  six  months  after 
it  had  been  swallowed,  and  like  instances  are  recorded 
elsewhere. 

Oastrotomy  and  gastrostomy. — Gastrotomy 
consists  in  opening  the  stomach  through  the  anterior 
abdominal  waU  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  foreign 
body ;  gastrostomy,  in  opening  the  stomach  in  a  like 
situation  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  gastric 
fistula  through  which  the  patient  may  be  fed  in  cases 
where  the  gullet  is  occluded  by  disease.  The  un- 
covered part  of  the  stomach,  accessible  in  these  opera- 
tions, is  represented  by  a  triangular  area,  bounded  on 
the  right  by  the  edge  of  the  liver,  on  the  left  by  the 
cartilages  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  and  below  by  a 
horizontal  line  passing  between  the  tips  of  the  tenth 
costal  cartilages  (Fig.  30).  The  incision  in  these  opera- 
tions must  be  situate  in  this  triangle,  and  may  be  made 
either  parallel  to,  and  about  two  fingers'  breadth  from, 
the  free  border  of  the  costaB,  or  along  the  left  semi* 
lunar  Una     In   the  former  incision  the  three  flat 
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muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  cut  through.  In  gastiXHk 
tomy  the  stomach  is  not  opened  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  but  is  merely  secured  to  the  wound,  and  a 
few  days  are  then  allowed  to  elapse  so  that  adhesions 
may  form.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  viscus  is 
opened.  Much  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  loose- 
ness of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  apt  to  pro- 
trude at  the  wound  by  reason  of  its  great  laxity. 

Resection  of  the  pylorus* — The  pylorus  is 
frequently  the  seat  of  cancer.  As  a  means  of  re- 
lieving the  patient  of  this  fatal  disease,  Billroth  and 
others  have  removed  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
pylorus,  and  have  then  united  by  sutures  the  cut 
ends  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  and  closed  the 
abdominal  wound.  The  situation  of  the  cancerous 
pylorus  within  the  abdomen  varies  considerably,  as 
the  diseased  part  is  very  apt  to  shift  its  position.  It  is 
often  found  to  have  sunk  down  by  its  weight  to  a 
point  below  the  umbilicus,  and  to  have  contracted 
adhesions  to  adjacent  organs.  The  usual  incision  is 
oblique  in  direction,  is  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
length,  and  is  commonly  made  across  the  middle  line 
just  above  the  umbilicus.  The  diseased  part  has  to 
be  isolated  and  the  omental  connections  of  the  right 
end  of  the  stomach  freely  divided.  The  vessels  that 
are  almost  certainly  divided  are  the  pyloric,  the 
gastro-epiploica  dextra,  and  the  gastro-duodenaJ.  The 
cancer  is  excised,  and  the  cut  end  of  the  duodenum 
united  to  the  cut  edges  of  the  stomach,  so  as  to  re- 
establish the  canal.  The  details  of  the  operation  are 
very  complicated,  and  need  not  be  here  more  fully 
dealt  with,  further  them  to  say  that  since  the  section 
of  the  stomach  must  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the^ 
duodenum,  the  aperture  in  the  former  viscus  is  united 
by  sutures  until  the  gap  left  is  equivalent  in  calibre  to 
that  of  the  divided  duodenum. 

Other  operations  on  the  stomach.  —  If  a 
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pyloric  cancer  be  too  large  or  otherwiae  nnBuited  for 
removal,  the  canal  of  the  alimentary  passage  may  be 
restored  by  gaalro-enlerostomy.  Here  the  stomftch  is 
esx>o^(^-  ^i^  incision  is  made  in  its  long  axis 
about  two  inches  from  the  greater  curvature,  a  con- 
venient coil  of  small  intestine  (jejunum)  is  taken,  is 
opened  along  its  free  border,  and  the  margins  of  tho 
gastric  and  intestinal  openings  are  then  adjusted. 
Food  can  now  pass  from  the  stomach  to  the  bowel 
without  passing  the  pylorus.  Zoreta's  operation.—In 
coses  of  non-malignant  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  the 
stoumch  has  been  opened  and  the  stricture  successfully 
dilated  by  two  fingers  introduced  through  the  wound- 
After  the  dilatation,  the  gastric  and  abdominal  wounds 
are  closed. 

Tbe  Hinall  intestines.* — The  average  length  of 
the  small  intestine  in  tbe  adult  is  33^  feet,  the  ex- 
tremes being  30  feet  and  15  feet.  In  tbe  fcetus,  at 
full  term,  the  lesser  bowel  measures  about  9J  feet.  It 
is  roughly  reckoned  that  the  first  8  or  9  feet  of  the 
adult  bowel  belongs  to  the  jejunum,  and  the  remain- 
ing 12  or  13  feet  to  the  ileum. 

The  division  into  jejunum  and  ileum  is  quite  arbi- 
traiy.  There  is  no  one  point  where  it  can  be  said 
that  the  jejunum  ends  and  the  ileum  commences. 
When  the  small  intestines  are  exposed  by  accident  or 
operation,  it  is  often  difficult,  especially  when  there 
ia  abdominal  disease,  to  recognise  the  upper  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  gut.  It  may  be  noted,  liowever, 
that  the  jejunum  is  wider  than  the  ileum  (its  diameter 
being  a  quarter  of  an  inch  greater  than  that  of  the 
ileum),  and  its  coats  are  thicker  and  more  vascular. 
If  the  gut  be  empty,  and  can  be  rendered  translucent 
by  being  held  against  a  light,  the  lines  of  the  valvulie 
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conniventes  can  be  well  seen.  These  folds  are  large 
and  numerous  in  the  jejunum,  but  become  small  and 
scanty  in  the  upper  ileum,  and  are  wanting  in  the 
lower  third  of  that  bowel.  Injuries  to  the  jejunum 
are  more  serious  than  are  those  of  the  ileum,  since  an 
intestinal  lesion  is  (other  things  being  equal)  the  more 
serious  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  stomach.  The 
fatality  of  umbilici  hemisB  probably  depends  in  part 
upon  the  fact  that  the  contained  bowel  is  often 
jejunum.  The  coils  of  small  intestine  occupy  no 
certain  position  in  the  abdomen.  In  the  foetus,  and 
daring  the  earliest  part  of  extra-uterine  life,  the  bulk 
of  the  small  intestine  is  placed  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
line.  This  .is  on  accoimt  of  the  relatively  large  size 
of  the  liver,  to  the  weight  of  which  the  lesser  bowel 
no  doubt  acts  as  a  counterpoise.  In  the  majority  of 
adult  bodies  the  small  intestine  is  disposed  in  an 
irregularly  curved  manner  from  left  to  right.  The 
gut,  starting  from  the  duodenum,  will  first  occupy  the 
contiguous  parts  of  the  left  side  of  the  epigastric  and 
umbilical  regions ;  the  coils  then  fill  some  part  of  the 
left  hypochondriac  and  lumbar  regions ;  they  now  com- 
monly descend  into  the  pelvis,  re-appear  in  the  left 
iliac  quarter,  and  then  occupy  in  order  the  hypogastric, 
lower  umbilical,  right  lumbar,  and  right  iliac  regions. 
Before  reaching  the  latter  situation  they  commonly 
descend  again  into  the  pelvis. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  coils  of  small  in- 
testine that  are  found  in  the  pelvis.  These  are  the 
coils  that  are  apt  to  become  involved  and  adherent  in 
cases  of  pelvic  peritonitis,  and  that  would  probably 
form  the  protrusion  in  most  cases  of  obturator,  sciatic, 
and  pudendal  hernia.  No  small  intestine  occupies  the 
foetal  pelvis.  The  amount  found  in  the  adult  pelvis 
depends  mainly  upon  the  state  of  distension  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  and  upon  the  position  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure.      The   coils  that  are  most  usually 
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found  in  this  poation  belong  to  tie  terminal  part  of 
the  ileum,  and  to  thtit  part  of  tlie  intestine  that  has 
been  already  allnded  to  as  possessing  the  longest 
ueeenttiry  (page  325).  The  ileum  is  the  part  of  the 
intestine  that  is  most  frequently  found  in  inguinal 
and  femoral  hemiia  It  is  also  the  part  most  usually 
involved  in  cases  of  strangulation  by  intei-nal  bands, 
by  holes  in  the  mesentery,  etc 

Of  all  the  viscera  the  small  intestines  are  the  most 
exposed  to  injury,  and  at  tlie  same  time  it  niust  be 
noted  that  by  their  elasticity,  and  by  the  ease  with 
which  their  coils  slide  over  one  another  and  so  elude 
the  effects  of  pressure,  they  are  the  best  adapted  to 
meet  such  injuries  as  contusions  and  the  like.  A 
minute  punctured  wound  of  the  smaU  gut  does  not 
lead  to  extravasation  of  contents.  The  muscular  coat 
contracts  and  closes  the  little  opening.  Thus,  in  ex- 
cessive tympanitis  the  bowels  are  often  freely  punc- 
tured in  many  places  with  a  fine  capillary  trochar,  to 
allow  the  gas  to  escape,  without  any  evil  resulting.  A 
case  of  intestinal  obstruction  of  aisteen  weeks'  dura- 
tion is  reported,  in  which  the  abdomen  whs  punctured 
150  times  (Boston  Med.  Joum.).  If  the  wound  be  a 
little  larger  the  loose  mucous  membrane  becomes 
everted  or  protruded  through  the  wound  and  effec- 
tually plugs  it.  Grross  found  that  a  longitudinal  cut 
in  the  small  bowe!  two  and  a  half  lines  in  length  was 
immediately  I'educed  to  a  wound  one  and  three- 
quarter  Unea  in  length  by  muscular  contraction,  and 
that  the  everaionof  the  mucous  membrane  in  addition 
to  this  contraction  entirely  sealed  the  opening. 

Owing  to  the  greater  power  of  the  circular  layer 
of  muscle  a  longitudinal  wound  gapes  more  than  a 
transverse  wound,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
muscular  development  of  the  jejunum,  wounds  of  that 
part  gape  more  than  do  thiwe  of  the  ileum.  TranB- 
e  wounds  gape  most  when  inflicted  across  the  fnv 
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border  of  the  gut,  since  in  that  place  the  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres  are  thickest. 

In  one  remarkable  case  a  man  was  stabbed  in  the 
belly.  It  was  subsequently  found  that  there  was  a 
small  puncture  in  the  ileum,  which  had  been  plugged 
by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  further  secured  by 
recent  lymph.  The  man  did  well  until  the  fourth 
day,  when  he  died  somewhat  suddenly.  It  was  then 
found  that  an  intestinal  worm  (Ascaris  lumhricoidea) 
had  worked  its  way  through  the  wound,  breaking 
down  the  adhesions,  and  had  escaped  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  Extravasation  followed,  and  thus  the 
worm  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  man's  death. 

The  calibre  of  any  portion  of  the  small  intestine 
depends  mainly  upon  the  condition  of  its  muscular 
wsdl.  The  tube  may  become  much  contracted  when 
empty.  In  peritonitis  and  in  certain  other  conditions 
the  muscular  coat  is  paralysed  and  the  bowel  becomes 
intensely  dilated  by  gas  (tympanitis). 

meckel's  divertlculmn. — From  one  to  four 
feet  from  the  end  of  the  ileum  is  sometimes  seen  a 
diverticulum  (Meckel's)  that  represents  the  remains  of 
the  vitello-intestinal  duct.  It  may  be  expected  in 
2  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  examined.  This  diverti- 
culum usually  exists  as  a  tube  of  the  same  structure 
as  the  intestine.  Its  length  varies.  It  may  some- 
times extend  as  a  patent  tube  as  far  as  the  umbilicus. 
It  is  more  often  but  a  few  inches  long,  and  may  then 
end  in  a  free  conical  or  globular  extremity,  or  in  a 
fibrous  cord.  This  diverticulum  may  cause  intestinal 
obstruction  in  many  ways.  Its  end  may  contract 
adhesions,  and  beneath  the  bridge  thus  formed  a  loop 
of  bowel  may  be  strangled.  It  may  twist  itself  about  a 
piece  of  intestine  so  as  to  form  a  knot  around  it.  It  may, 
from  its  adhesions,  so  drag  upon  the  ileum  as  to  cause 
"  kinking  "  of  the  tube  at  its  point  of  origin.  In  more 
than  one  case  it  has  been  found  in  an  external  hernia. 

w — 4 
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Tbe  duodoiinm  and  fossn  daodcno- 
icjuunlis. — Tiio  first  portion  of  the  dHodennm 
nearly  horizonta!.  It  measures  about  two  inches  in 
length  and  passes  backwards  from  the  pylorus  to  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  right  kidney.  The  second 
poftion,  about  three  inches  in  length,  descends  verti- 
cally in  front  of  the  inner  border  of  the  right  kidney 
to  the  level  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  The  third 
portion,  some  five  inches  in  length,  croaaes  front 
right  to  left  in  front  of  the  third  vertebra,  and  then 
ascends  for  a  short  distance  on  the  aurfacB  of  the  left 
psoas  niiiacle,  to  end  in  the  jejunum  to  the  left  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra.  The  first  portion,  which  is 
movable,  is  invested  by  peritoneum,  in  the  same 
manner  aa  the  stomach.  The  second  part  is  covered 
by  peritoneum  in  front  only,  except  at  the  spot  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  tranaverae  colon.  The  third  part 
is  also  covered  by  peritoneum  only  on  its  anterior 
aspect,  thia  membrane  being,  however,  free  of  the 
gut  where  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  cross  it. 

The  first  portion  has  found  its  way  into  herniie  in 
company  with  the  stomach,  but  the  second  and  third 
parts  are  never  herniated.  The  end  of  the  duodenum, 
the  duodenojejunal  bend,  is  very  firmly  held  in  place 
by  a  band  of  fibrous  tissue  that  descends  upon  it  from 
the  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  tissue  about 
the  cfeliac  axis.  Thia  band  is  called  the  suspensory 
muscle  of  the  duodenum  (Treitz).  It  serves  also  to 
support  tbe  mesentery.  No  matter  to  what  extent 
the  stomach  may  be  displaced  by  distension,  or  liha 
intestines  disturbed  by  a  like  cause,  the  position  of  the 
duodeno-jejunal  bend  will  be  found  to  remain  un- 
altered. All  sections  of  the  duodenum  have  been 
ruptured  by  violence.  Owing  to  its  large  non-peri- 
toneal surface,  the  bowel,  if  approached  from  behind, 
may  be  wounded  without  opening  the  peritoneum 
(Fig.  33), 
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In  connection  with  the  Rpread  of  dise^tse  by  con- 
tinuity of  tissue,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  duodenum 
is  in  relation  with  the  liver,  gall  bladder,  pancreas, 
transverse  colon,  spine,  right  kidney,  bile  duct,  portal 
vein,  gastro-duodenal  and  superior  mesenteric  vessels, 
aorta  and  vena  cava. 

In  the  duodenum  are  Brunner's  glands,  which  are 
sometimes  the  seat  of  a  perfontting  ulcer  in  cases  of 
bums.  They  are  mostly  seated  in  the  first  segment 
of  this  bowel,  and  the  perforation,  therefore,  usually 
opens  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  peculiar  vertical  curve  of  the  duodenum 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  syphon  trap  used  in 
drains.  Mr.  Mayo  Collier  has  pointed  out  that  this 
part  of  the  bowel  probably  acts  as  a  real  syphon  trap, 
and  so  prevents  the  regurgitation  of  intestinal  gas 
into  the  stomach.  The  duodenum  of  the  horse  appears 
to  act  also  in  this  manner. 

Passing  from  the  front  of  the  terminal  (ascending) 
part  of  the  duodenum,  a  fold  of  peritoneum  is  often 
seen,  that  joins  the  parietal  peritoneum  to  the  left  of 
the  piece  of  gut  in  question.  This  fold  marks  off  a 
fossa  of  triangular  outline,  the  orifice  of  which  is 
directed  upwards.  I  have  found  the  fossa  in  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  examined.  It  is  called  the 
fossa  duodeno-jejunalls ;  it  is  usually  large 
enough  to  lodge  the  tip  of  the  finger,  and  its  opening 
lies  just  below  the  duodenojejunal  bend.  This  fossa 
is  the  anatomical  cause  of  meiefnleric  or  retro-perUaneal 
hernia.  The  commencement  of  the  jejunum  presses 
into  the  fossa,  enlarges  its  cavity,  and  ultimately 
separates  the  peritoneum  from  its  posterior  attach- 
ments. More  and  more  of  the  small  intestine  passes 
into  the  increasing  pouch,  until  at  last,  as  in  the 
case  reported  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  small  intestine  may  be  found  lodged 
in  an   enormous   median    retro-peritoneal    sac,   the 
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month  of  wbich  is  the  orifice  of  the  fossa  daodeno- 
jejuDalis. 

In  the  meao-colic  hernia  of  Cooper  the  sm^l  in- 
testine is  found  also  in  a  retro-peritoneal  sac.  This 
sac,  however,  is  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  and  ia 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  peritoneum  leading  to 
the  descending  colon.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fossa  just  described,  bub  is  due  to  the  enlargement  of 
a  deep  pouch  that  I  have  described  as  occasionally 
existing  ia  the  parietal  peritoneum  leading  to  the 
descending  colon.  The  mouth  of  the  pouch  is  directed 
upwards,  and  is  skirted  by  a  branch  of  the  inferior 
mesenterio  artery, 

IiBparotomy. — In  this  procedure  the  abdomen  is 
opened  from  in  front  for  the  purpose  of  exploration, 
or  for  the  relief  of  a  piece  of  bowel  strangulated  by  a 
band,  and  under  certain  other  circumstances.  It  much 
more  frequently  concerns  the  small  bowel  than  the 
large.  The  incision  is  usually  made  in  the  middle 
line  below  the  umbilicus,  and  a  cut  from  throe  to 
four  inches  long  is  usually  found  to  be  suflicient.  It 
may  be  made  in  either  of  the  semilunar  lines  or 
O'er  any  spot  especially  indicated  by  the  disease. 
Enterotomy  is  the  operation  of  opening  the  small  in- 
testine above  some  obstruction  that  threatens  to  ho 
fatal  or  insuperable.  The  incision  is  made  in  the 
line^  alba,  below  the  umbilicus,  or  in  one  or  other 
iliac  region,  as  is  considered  more  convenient  An 
incision  some  three  inches  in  length  will  probably 
suffice.  The  peritoneum  having  been  opened,  a 
knuckle  of  small  bowel  close  above  the  obstruction  is 
seized,  is  secured  to  the  parietal  wound,  and  then 
opened.  Tlie  small  intestine  has  also  been  opened  to 
remove  impacted  foreign  bodies  and  large  gflll  stones. 
In  such  cases  the  intestinal  wound  is  closed  imme- 
diately. EnterecU/my. — Portions  of  the  small  intes- 
'  "    I  luvs    been  resected    with   success  for   varioiiil 
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diseased  conditions.  In  one  case  more  than  two  yards 
of  the  small  intestine  were  cut  away  on  account  of 
multiple  stricture.  The  patient,  a  young  woman, 
made  an  excellent  recovery.  Besections  have  also 
been  successfully  performed  in  cases  of  bullet  wound 
or  stab  involving  the  lesser  bowel. 

In  uniting  divided  intestine  by  suture  {e7Uer(yrobphy) 
it  is  essential  that  the  serous  coat  of  the  ends  of  the 
bowel  should  be  brought  together.  This  is  best  effected 
by  the  suture  known  as  Lembert's.  Experience  shows 
that  if  leakage  occurs  after  resection  or  suture  of  in- 
testine it  will  most  likely  occur  along  the  attachment 
of  the  mesentery.  This  circumstance  is  thus  explained 
by  Mr.  Anderson.  The  two  layers  of  the  mesentery 
diverge  as  they  approach  the  bowel,  and  so  leave  a 
triangular  space,  the  base  of  which,  averaging  about 
•j^ths  of  an  inch  in  width,  is  formed  by  the  uncovered 
muscular  tissue.  It  is  the  existence  of  this  bare  piece 
of  intestine  that  renders  adjustment  of  the  serous  coat 
at  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty. 

The  ileo-€8Bcal  region. — ^The  caecum  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  rudimentary  in  man,  as  it  is  also  in 
the  camivorai.  In  herbivorous  animals  it  is  of  great 
size,  and  appears  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the  elabo- 
ration and  absorption  of  food.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  caecum  in  man  exists  as  an  anatomical  protest 
against  vegetarianism.  The  appendix  persists  as  the 
remains  of  the  larger  caecum  of  lower  mammals.  In 
the  human  foetus  it  can  be  seen  to  be  but  the  narrowed 
extremity  of  a  capacious  caecum.  The  foetal  type  of 
caecum,  which  is  very  characteristic,  may  persist 
throughout  life.  From  the  point  of  view  of  evolution, 
the  appendix  would  appear  to  be  becoming  obliterated. 
Like  other  functionless  parts  that  persist  as  develop- 
mental relics,  it  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  disease^, 
«iid  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  such  disease  tends  to 
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cause  the  entire  obliteration  of  the  part  (as  after  many 
forms  of  so  called  tTphlitis). 

It  mast  be  underetood  that  the  term  necum  is 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  colon  that  lies  below  the 
entrance  of  the  ileum.  The  average  breadth  of  the 
adult  ciecum  is  3  inohea,  its  avei-age  length  (vertical 
measurement)  2^  inches. 

The  csecum  is  usually  lodged  in  the  right  iliac 
fosaa,  and  is  so  placed  that  its  apex  corresponds  with 
a  point  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  of 
Poupart'a  ligament. 

A  slightly  distended  ceecum  so  located  may  be 
emptied  by  flexing  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen.  Tha  ' 
aecum  is  always  entirely  invested  by  peritoneum.  It« 
posterior  surface  is  never  in  connection  with  the 
areolar  tissue  of  the  iliac  fossa.  The  peritoneum  is 
reSected  from  the  commencement  of  the  ascending 
colon  on  t«  tlie  posterior  pariet«3.  The  line  of  this 
reflection  varies,  but  ia  usually  about  a  transverse 
line  between  the  level  of  the  anterior  superior  Uiac 
spine  and  the  summit  of  the  iliac  crest.  The  mobility 
of  the  ctecum  depends  mainly  upon  two  conditiona, 
either  upon  the  length  of  iuteatine  that  extends 
between  the  tip  of  the  crecum  and  the  inflection  of  the 
peritoneum  above  alluded  to,  or  upon  the  presence  of 
an  ascending  meso-colon.  A  mobile  ctecum  may  hong 
over  the  pelvic  brim,  or  occupy  the  pelvis,  or  even 
find  ita  way  into  an  inguinal  hernia  of  the  left  side. 

The  ctecum  is  not  infrequently  found  in  an  inguinal 
or  femoral  hernia  of  the  right  side  (ceecal  hernia), 
Such  hemiffl  are,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances, 
provided  with  a  proper  and  complete  peritoneal  sao. 

Foreign  bodies  that  have  been  swallowed  are  very 
apt  to  lodge  in  the  ctecum,  and  in  that  situation  may 
cause  ulceration  and  even  perfoi-atioa  of  the  bowel, 
producing  one  form  of  typhlitis. 

In    cases    of   Eoecal   retention,    also^    tho    lavgert 
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accumulation  of  fsBcal  matter  is  very  usually  met  with 
in  the  caecum,  and  upon  that  part  of  the  bowel  when 
distension  is  extreme  the  greatest  strain  usually 
comes. 

Stercoral  ulcers  (ulcers  due  to  the  pressure  and 
irritation  of  retained  fseoes)  are  more  often  met  with 
in  the  caecum  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  colon. 
Intestinal  concretions  also  are  not  uncommon  in  this 
part. 

The  caecum  is  susceptible  of  enormous  distension, 
provided  that  it  be  gradually  effected,  and,  in  certain 
instances,  a  dilated  caecum  has  been  found  to  occupy 
a  large  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  When  the 
abdomen  is  opened  in  any  doubtful  case  of  intestinal 
obstruction  the  condition  of  the  caecum  is  of  great 
value  in  pointing  to  the  seat  of  the  obstacle.  In 
stenosis  of  the  colon  it  will  be  found  greatly  distended, 
while  in  obstruction  of  the  small  gut  it  will  be  empty, 
or,  at  least)  in  a  normal  condition. 

l^he  appendix  varies  in  length.  Its  average  measure- 
ment in  the  adult  is  four  inches,  the  extremes  being 
one  inch  and  six  inches.  Its  position  varies,  although, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  seen  to  lie  behind  the  end  of  the  ileum 
and  its  mesentery,  and  to  point  in  the  direction  of  the 
spleen.  It  frequently  also  lies  behind  the  caecum.  I 
have  seen  the  appendix  so  placed  with  reference  to 
the  bowel  that  it  would  have  been  encountered  in  a 
right  lumbar  colotomy.  It  has  found  its  way  down 
both  the  right  and  the  left  inguinal  canals. 

The  tip  of  the  process  may  adhere  to  a  neighbour- 
ing peritoneal  surface,  and  thus  form  a  ''  band,''  be- 
neath which  a  piece  of  small  intestine  may  be 
strangulated. 

Foreign  bodies  are  very  apt  to  lodge  in  the 
appendix,  and  it  is  very  often  found  to  be  occupied  by 
a  faecal  concretion  or  calculus.  These  substances 
excite  inflammation^  and,  as  a  result^  the  appendix 
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may  become  perfoi-atecl.  Troubles  in  the  vermiform 
process  are  the  most  frequent  cauaea  of  typtlitia  or 
perityphlitis.  These  terms  are  applied  to  localised 
inflflinmation  of  the  peritoneum  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

It  ia  in  the  ilco-csecal  i-egion  thB.t  miuswaaeeption 

most  &equentlj  occura.  In  this  condition  one  part  of 
the  intestine  is  prolapsed  or  "  telescoped  "  into  the 
lumen  of  an  immediately  adjoining  part.  In  the  ileo- 
Cffical  variety  (the  commonest  form)  the  narrow  ileum, 
and  aubseqnently  the  ciecum,  are  prolapsed  into  the 
colon.  The  ileo-ciecal  valve  forma  the  summit  of  the 
protrusion  or  iutussusceptum.  By  a  gradual  increase 
of  the  condition  the  intussuscepted  bowel  may  at  last 
reach  the  rectum,  and  the  ileo-aecal  valve  has,  in  fact, 
been  recognised  protruding  from  the  anas.  In  the 
ileo-colia  variety  (the  rare  form)  the  end  of  the  ileum 
is  prolapsed  through  the  valve.  The  valve  and  the 
ctecum  remain  in  their  normal  situations,  and  the 
summit  of  the  intussusceptum  ia  formed  only  by  the 

The  large  intestine. — From  the  c^ciim  to  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  this  portion  of  the  bowel  is  accessible 
to  pressure  except  at  the  hepatic  and  splenic  flesures, 
which  are  deeply  placed.  The  hepatia  flexure  is 
under  the  shadow  of  the  liver,  and  the  splenic  curve, 
which  reaches  a  higher  level,  is  behind  the  stomach. 
The  position  of  the  transverse  colon  can  often  be  well 
marked  out.  It  crosses  the  belly  transveraeiy,  so  that 
its  lower  border  is  on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus  (Fig. 
30).  In  cases  of  fecal  accumulation,  the  outline  of  the 
colon,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  flexures  above 
named,  may  be  distinctly  defined.  In  distension  of  the 
small  intestine  the  belly  tends  to  present  the  greatest 
degree  of  swelling  in  front,  and  about  and  below 
tlte  navel.  In  distension  of  the  larger  gut,  the  front 
of  the  abdomen  msf  remain  (for  a  while  at   I 
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comparatively  flat,  v^hile  the  distensioii  will  be  most 
obvious  in  the  two  flanks  and  in  the  region  just  above 
the  umbilicus.  Tumours  of  the  transverse  colon,  and 
of  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing colon,  can  be  well  defined,  even  when  of  moderate 
size,  and  in  cases  of  intussusception  the  progress  of  the 
mass  along  the  colon  can  often  be  traced  with  great 
ease,  and  tiie  eflects  of  enemata  and  other  methods  of 
reduction  carefully  watched.  The  diameter  of  the  lar^e 
intestine  (excluding  the  rectum)  gradually  diminishes 
from  the  caecum  to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  diameter 
of  the  former  being  about  two  and  a  half  inches,  of  the 
latter  one  and  a  half  inches.  The  narrowest  part  of  this 
segment  of  the  bowel  is  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  with  the  rectum,  and  it  is  significant 
that  it  is  at  ibhis  point  that  stricture  is  the  most 
common. 

The  tendency  to  stricture  increases  as  one  proceeds 
downwards  from  the  caecum  to  the  anus.  A  stricture 
is  frequent  in  the  descending  colon,  less  frequent  in  the 
transverse  colon,  while  in  the  ascending  colon  it  is 
comparatively  rare.  Strictures  are  not  uncommon 
about  the  flexures  of  the  boweL* 

When  gradually  distended  the  colon  may  assume 
enormous  dimensions,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  in  some  cases  of  great  faecal  accumulation  the 
thoracic  organs  may,  with  certain  abdominal  viscera, 
be  displaced.  In  one  case,  for  example,  the  heart  was 
so  displaced  by  the  distended  colon  that  the  apex  beat 
was  found  to  be  one  and  a  half  inches  above  and  one 
inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  left  nipple.  When  the 
faecal  collection  had  been  removed  it  returned  to  its 
normal  position.  Thus  it  happens  that  a  distended 
colon  is  often  associated  with  shortness  of  breath,  with 
palpitation,  and  other  thoracic  symptoms. 

*  See  ^^  lateitinal  Obstructioa.'*     By  the  Author.     Londoiii 
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Tile  ascending  and  the  deseendiiu/  colon  are  placed 
vertically.  The  average  length  of  the  aseendiug 
colon  in  the  adult  (as  measui'ed  from  the  tip  of  the 
ccecum  to  the  hepatic  flexure)  ia  8  inches.^. The  average 
length  ot  the  descending  colon  (from  the  splenic  bend 
to  the  commencement  of  the  sigmoid  flexure)  ia  8J 
inches.  The  descending  colon  is  very  little  liable  to 
variation.  In  cases  of  non-descent  of  the  ciecum  the 
eaoending  colon  may  be  absent  (page  349).  I  have 
pointed  out  that  in  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  adult 
bodies  there  is  neither  an  ascending  nor  a  descending 
meso-colon,  and  that  a  meso-colon  may  be  expected  on 
the  left  side  in  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  allciisea,  and  on 
the  right  side  in  twenty-aix  per  cent.  These  points 
are  of  importance  in  connection  with  lumbar  colotoray. 
The  breadth  of  the  meso-colon,  when  it  exista,  varies 
from  one  to  three  inches.  The  line  of  attachment  of 
the  left  meso-colon  is  usually  along  the  outer  bofder  of 
the  kidney,  and  is  vertical.  That  of  the  right  meso- 
colon is,  as  a  rule,  less  vertical,  runs  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  kidney,  and  crosaea  its  lower  end  ob- 
liquely from  right  to  left. 

The  transverse  colon  has  an  average  measurement 
of  twenty  inches.  It  is  not  quite  horizontal,  since  the 
splenic  flexure  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  hepatic 
flexure,  as  well  as  posterior  to  it.  Feecal  masses 
lodged  in  the  ti-ansverse  colon  have  given  rise  to  many 
errors  in  diagnosis.  In  some  instances  this  pirt  of  the 
colon  is  displaced  towards  the  pelvis,  so  that  V  or 
U-shaped  bends  are  produced.  In  such  cases  the 
point  of  the  V  or  U  may  reach  the  sympliyais  pubis, 
while  the  two  colic  flexures  occupy  their  proper  situa- 
tiona  These  deviations  are  described  in  detail  in  mj 
work  on  Intestinal  Obstruction. 

The  right-hand  part  of  the  transverse  colon  ia  in 
intimate  relation  with  the  gall  bladder,  and  is  commonly 
Joimd  to  ba  bile-stained  after  death. 
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where  gall  stones  have  been  lodged  within  the  gall 
bladder,  the  walls  of  that  structure  have  ulcerated 
from  pressure^  the  ulceration  has  involved  the  sub- 
jacent transverse  colon,  and  thus  a  fistula  has  been 
established  between  the  gall  bladder  and  the  gut, 
through  which  large  stones  have  been  passed.  Hepatic 
abscesses  also  have  discharged  themselves  through  the 
transverse  colon. 

The  sigmoid  flexiwre, —  The  segments  of  gut  termed 
the  sigmoid  flexure  and  'Hhe  first  part  of  the 
rectum,"  form  together  a  single  simple  ]oop  that 
cannot  be  divided  into  parts.  This  loop  begins  where 
the  descending  colon  ends,  and  ends  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  so-called  ''  second  part  of  the  rectum  ; "  at 
a  spot,  in  fact,  where  the  meso-rectum  ceases,  opposite 
about  the  thiid  piece  of  the  sacrum.  This  loop,  when 
tinfolded,  describes  a  figure  that,  if  it  must  be  com- 
pared to  a  letter,  resembles  the  capital  Omega.  It  may 
well  be  termed  the  Omega  loop,  and  the  term  rectum 
be  limited  to  the  short  piece  of  practically  straight  gut, 
that  is  now  described  as  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
the  rectum.  The  average  length  of  the  loop  in  the 
adult  is  seventeen  and  a  half  inches.  The  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  loop  are  about  three  or  four  inches 
apart  If  they  are  approximated  to  one  another,  as 
by  contracting  peritonitis  at  the  root  of  the  sigmoid 
meso-colon,  a  kind  of  pedicle  is  establish^,  about 
which  the  loop  may  readily  become  twisted.  Such  a 
twist  of  the  bowel  constitutes  a  volvulus  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure ;  and  it  may  be  here  said  that  volvulus 
of  the  intestine  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  this 
loop  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  canal. 

The  line  of  attachment  of  the  meso-colon  of  the 
Omega  loop  (the  sigmoid  meso-colon)  crosses  the  psoas 
muscle  and  the  iliac  vessels  near  their  bifui^cation ;  it 
then  turns  abruptly  down,  and  running  nearly  ver- 
tically, terminates  at  the  middle  lina 
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In  tlie  left  wall  of  this  meso-colon,  close  to  the 
point  where  it  lies  over  the  iliac  vessels,  a  fossa  ia 
sometimes  to  be  fuuaJ,  It  is  produced  by  the  sigmoid 
artery,  and  is  about  one  aud  a,  half  inches  in  depth.  It 
is  called  the  intersigmoid  fossa,  and  is  the  seat  of 
aiginoid  hernia.  Two  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  in 
this  fossa  have  been  recorded. 

The  sigmoid  flexure,  or  Omega  loop,  when  empty, 
normally  occupies  the  pelvis.  When  distended  this 
piece  of  bowel  may  become  so  enormously  dilated  as 
to  reach  the  liver.  The  chief  examples  of  extraor- 
dinary dilatation  of  the  colon  concern  this  loop, 
Ftecal  masses  are  very  frequently  lodged  in  the  free 
end  of  the  loop,  and  certain  intestinal  concretions  have 
been  met  with  in  the  same  situation. 
I  I  have  shown  by  experiment  that  the  "  long  tube," 
I  when  introduced  through  the  anus,  cannot  be  passed 
Iwyond  the  sigmoid  flexure  in  ordinary  oases,  and 
with  a  normal  disposition  of  the  bowel. 

In  cases  of  congenital  absence,  or  deficiency  of  the 
rectum,  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  often  opened  in  the 
groin  and  an  arti^cial  anus  established  tliere.  This 
operation,  known  as  Littre's  operation,  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  not  very  successful.  One  difficulty  has 
been  said  to  depend  upon  the  uncertain  position  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  in  cases  of  congenital  deformity,  it 
being  sometimes  on  the  right  aide  and  sometimes  in 
the  pelvis  at  the  middle  line.  It  is  rarely,  however, 
found  in  these  positions.  Out  of  100  post-mortem 
examiuations  on  young  infants,  Curling  found  the  loop 
on  the  leit  side  in  85  cases. 

Conifcnitai  malformntions  of  the  colon.— 
These  are  of  moment  with  regard  to  operative  pro- 
cedures. It  may  be  very  briefly  said  that  in  the  foetus 
the  small  bowel  occupies  at  one  time  the  right  aide  of 
the  abdomen,  while  the  large  gut  is  represented  by  a 
■traight  tube  Utat  passes  on  the  left  side        "    " ' 
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from  the  region  of  the  umbilicus  to  the  pelvis.  The 
caecum  is  at  first  situated  within  the  umbilicus,  and  then 
ascends  in  the  abdomen  towards  the  left  hypochon- 
drium.  It  next  passes  transversely  to  the  right  hypo* 
chondrium,  and  then  descends  into  the  corresponding 
iliac  fossa.  It  may  be  permanently  arrested  at  any  part 
of  its  course.  Thus  the  caecum  may  be  found  about  the 
umbilicus,  or  in  a  congenital  umbilical  hernia,  or  in  the 
left  hypochondriac  region  (the  ascending  and  trans- 
verse parts  of  the  colon  being  absent),  or  it  may  be 
found  in  the^  right  hypochondrium,  the  ascending 
colon  only  beinig  unrepresented.  The  whole  of  the 
large  intestine  has  at  one  time  an  ext.ensive  mesentery, 
and  in  some  rare  cases  this  condition  may  persist 
throughout  life. 

liUmbar  colotomy. — ^The  operation  so  named 
consists  in  opening  the  colon  in  the  loin  behind  the 
peritoneum,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  arti- 
ficial anus.  The  operation  is  performed,  when  possible, 
upon  the  left  side,  in  preference  to  the  right,  inasmuch 
as  the  descending  colon  is  nearer  to  the  anus.  The 
position  of  the  descending  colon  in  the  loin  may  be 
represented  by  a  line  drawn  vertically  upwards  from 
a  point  half-an-inch  behind  the  centre  of  the  iliac 
crest.  In  performinig  left  lumbar  colotomy  an  ink  line 
may  be  drawn  vertically  upwards  from  the  centre  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  will  hit  the  outer  end  of 
the  last  rib.  An  incision  is  made  across  the  centre  of 
this  line  parallel  to  the  last  rib,  and  so  planned  that 
the  centre  of  the  incision  corresponds  to  the  centre  of 
the  line.  The  superficial  tissues  having  been  incised, 
the  following  structures  are  then  divided  in  layers  in 
the  following  order :  (1)  The  latissimus  dorsi  and 
external  oblique  muscles  to  an  equal  extent.  (2)  The 
internal  oblique  in  the  entire  length  of  the  incision. 
(3)  The  fascia  lumborum,  with  a  few  of  the  most 
posterior  fibres  of  the  transversalis  muscle.     (4)  The 
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■  tmnaversalis  fascia.     The  qnaikatus   lumbonmi  will 

I  be  exposed  in  the  posterior  inch  or  bo  of  tlie  incision, 

I  and  usually  does  not  need  to  be  cut.     At  the  seat  of 


tile  operation  the  descending  colon  occupies  the  &ngle 
between  the  psoas  and  quadratus  lumborum  muscles, 
and  the  non-peritoneal  surface  is  exactly  represented 
by  that  part  of  the  bowel  that  faces  this  angle 
(Kg.  32),     Thus,  if  during  the  operation  the  cni      ' 
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finger  be  placed  in  this  angle,  and  the  patient  be 
rolled  over  to  the  left  side,  the  bowel  that  falls  into 
the  finger  cannot  well  be  other  than  the  descending 
colon.  The  gut  is  drawn  forwards,  stitched  to  the 
wound,  and  opened  by  a  transverse  cut  The  width 
of  the  noki-peritoneal  surface  varies  from  four-fifths 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  the  empty  state,  and  may 
attain  to  two  inches  or  more  in  the  distended  con- 
dition (Braune).  The  part  of  the  descending  colon 
usually  opened  is  the  highest  portion  of  that  bowel,  so 
that  the  finger  can  often  be  thrust  into  the  transverse 
colon,  olr  the  opening  of  that  intestine  can  be  seen. 
In  this,  as  in  other  circumstances,  the  large  bowel  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  small  by  its  sacculi,  its  three 
longitudinal  muscular  bands,  and  its  appendices  epi- 
ploicse.  As  regards  dimensions,  the  small  intestine 
may,  especially  in  cases  of  obstruction,  be  much  larger 
than  the  so-called  large  intestine.  When  empty,  the 
diameter  of  the  descending  colon  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  jejunum,  the  measurement  in  the  two  cases 
being  about  one  and  a  half  inche^.  The  average  dia- 
meter of  the  ileum  is  one  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  of 
the  csBcum  and  commencing  colon  two  and  a  half 
inches. 

Lumbar  colotomy  is  often  performed  through  % 
vertical  or  oblique  incision  in  the  place  of  the  one  just 
given, . 

The  operation  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
described,  when  it  is  performed  on  i£e  right  side. 

Iliac  or  inguinal  colotomy.— In  this  very 
excellent  and  simple  operation  the  sigmoid  flexure  is 
exposed  and  opened  in  the  left  iliac  region.  A  line 
is  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the 
umbilicus,  and  an  incision  some  two  inches  in  length  is 
made  at  right  angles  to  this  line  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  and  a  hfdf  inches  from  the  point  of  bone.  The 
three  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the  peritoneum 
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having  been  divided,  the  loop  of  the  aigmoid  flexure  in 
brought  into  the  wound,  is  secured,  and  is  (probably 
at  a  later  period)  opened. 

The  caecum  may  be  opened  upon  the  right  side, 
and  as  a  rule  the  most  convenient  incision  is  on  oblique 
one  placed  externa!  to  the  deep  epigastric  artery. 

Colectom}'  consistB  in  resectinga  portion  of  either 
the  ascending  or  descending  colon  that  is  the  seat  of  a 
carcinomatous  or  other  stricture.  It  ia  most  con- 
veniently performed  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  then 
involves  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anua  that  will 
probably  be  permanent.  Colectomy  may,  however,  be 
carried  out  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line,  and 
may  concern  the  transverse  colon  ;  in  such  a  case  the 
ends  of  the  divided  bowel  are  united,  and  the  abdomi- 
nal wound  closed.*  Lumbar  colectomy  may  be  per- 
formed  through  the  incision  pi-actised  in  colot-omy. 

The  liver.— The  liver  is  moulded  to  the  arch  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  lies  over  a  part  of  the  stomach  (Fig. 
34).  The  convex  surface  is  protected  on  the  right  Bide 
by  the  ribs,  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  inclusive, 
and  in  front  by  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  the  costie 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  inclusive,  the  diaphragm 
being  interposed.  The  diaphragm  separates  the  liver 
from  the  thin  margin  of  the  base  of  the  right  lung, 
which  descends  in  front  of  it.  It  extends  to  the  left 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  beyond  the  left  margin  of 
the  sternum.  In  the  middle  line  the  liver  lies  close 
beneath  the  akin  in  front  of  the  stomach,  and  reaches 
about  half  way  between  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  the 
navel.  The  lower  edge,  as  it  crosses  the  subcostal  angle, 
ia  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  ninth  right 
to  the  eighth  left  costal  cartilage  (Fig.  30).  lu  the 
erect  posture  the  lower  edge  on  the  right  side  is 
abouthalf  or  quarter  ofan  inch  below  the  margins  of  the 
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costal  cartilages.  In  the  recumbent  position  the  liver 
ascends  about  an  inch^  and  is  entirely  covered  by  the 
costa);  except  at  the  subcostal  angle.  It  descends  also 
in  inspiration  and  rises  in  expiration.  '*  The  extent  of 
the  liver  upwards,  if  traced  on  the  sui'face  of  the  body, 
is  indicated  by  a  line  crossing  the  meso-sternum  close 
to  its  lower  end,  and  rising  on  the  right  side  to  the 
level  of  the  fifth  chondro-sternal  articulation,  and  on 
the  left  to  that  of  the  sixth  "  (Quain).  Behind,  the 
liver  comes  to  the  surface  below  the  right  lung,  at  a 
part  corresponding,  both  in  position  and  width,  to  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  dorsal  vertebrae.  On  the  extreme 
right  the  liver  descends  to  the  level  of  the  second 
lumbar  spine  (Figs.  31  and  33).  The  under  surf  ace  of 
the  liver  is  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  duodenum,  the  small  omentum, 
the  right  kidney,  and  the  beginning  of  the  transverse 
colon. 

The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  approax^hes  the 
surface  behind  the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  close  to  the 
outer  border  of  the  right  rectus  muscle. 

The  liver  is  more  often  ruptured  from  contusions 
than  is  any  other  abdominal  viscus.  This  is  explained 
by  its  large  size,  its  comparatively  fixed  position,  and 
its  great  friability  of  structure.  Death,  in  such  in- 
juries, usually  ensues  from  haemorrhage,  since  the  ^alls 
of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins,  being  incorporated 
with  the  liver  substance,  are  unable  to  retract  or  to 
collapse.  The  hepatic  veins  also  open  direct  into  the 
vena  cava,  and,  being  unprovided  with  valves,  could 
allow  of  the  escape  of  an  immense  quantity  of  blood, 
if  any  retrograde  current  were  established.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  the  liver  to  be  ruptured  without  the  peritoneal 
coat  being  damaged.  Such  injuries  may  be  readily 
recovered  fi*om.  The  liver  presents,  behind,  a  fairly 
extensive  non-peritoneal  surface,  at  which  rupture  or 
wound  may  occur  without  extravasation  into  the 
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atxionaiiial  cavity.  From  tlie  relation  of  the  liver  to 
the  riglit  lower  ribs,  it  follows  that  this  viscua  maybe 
dnniaged  when  the  libs  are  fractured,  and  in  Bome 
cases  the  broken  ends  of  the  bones  liave  been  driven 
through  the  diaphragm  into  the  liver  Gubstance.  Stabi 
through  the  sixth  or  seventh  right  intercostal  space, 
over  the  liver  region,  would  wound  both  the  lung  and 
the  liver,  would  involve  the  diaphragm,  and  open  up 
both  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities.  The  intimate 
relation  of  the  liver  to  the  transverse  colon  Js  illus- 
trated by  a  case  where  a  toothpick,  four  inches  in 
length,  was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  It 
had  worked  its  way  there,  from  the  colon,  along  an 
abscess  cavity  that  connected  the  two  visce™.  The 
relation  of  the  liver  to  the  heart  way  lie  illustrated  by 
a  case  still  more  remarkable.  In  this  instance  a  loose 
[liece  of  liver,  weighing  one  drachm,  was  found  in  the 
pultiionary  artery.  The  patient  had  been  crushed 
between  two  waggons,  the  liver  was  ruptured,  and  the 
diaphragm  torn.  A  piece  of  the  liver  had  been 
squeezed  along  the  vena  cava  into  the  right  auricle, 
whence  it  had  passed  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  so 
into  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  heart  itself  was  quite 
uninjured.  Portions  of  the  liver  may  protrude  through 
abdominal  wounds,  and  are  usually  easy  to  reduce.  In 
one  instance  of  such  protrusion  the  surgeon  did  not 
find  the  reduction  easy,  so  he  placed  a  ligature  i-ound 
the  projecting  part  of  the  visciis,  and  then  cut  this 
obstinate  portion  of  the  liver  off.  The  patient  re- 
covered. 

From  a  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  liver,  it 
wUl  he  readily  understood  that  an  hepatic  ahiaesg  may 
open  into  the  pleura,  and  in  some  cases,  indeed,  the 
pus  from  the  liver  has  been  discharged  by  the  bronchi. 
Thus,  it  has  been  possible  for  a  patient  to  cough  up 
some  portion  of  his  liver,  although,  of  course,  in  a  very 
duHut^|nl«d  and  minute  form.     Hepatic  absoesa  msy 
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V%.  33.— Tie*  of  aoma  01  the  Abdominal  Viee^fa  from  beliiiii 
(Bddlnier). 
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Tvln;  d,  mat  ofrlffht  Inog;  «,  Inferlsr  vima  cxvi ;  /  ipIhd;  Fp  vtomAcb, 
to  Ub  ligbc  the  llTpr ;  A,  Mncreu:  l.deHceqdlas  iHrbrif  dimdcDiiin  toper 

^^HHUDff  colon  i  m,  luperl^  liinnDiTboLdBl  vi^ui  jaloio^  inferior  taKtiau 
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also  open  into  eitticr  the  duodenam  or  the  trunsverse 
colon,  or  even  into  the  stomach  oi-  the  right  kidney. 
The  liver  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  the  secondary 
abaceaa  of  pyemia,  and,  flecording  to  Mr.  Bryant'g 
statistics,  nbscesges  in  this  viacus  are  more  couimoa 
after  injurieB  to  the  head  than  after injuriee elsewhera 
They  are  rare  in  (jyteniia  following  affectioud  of  the 
urinary  organs,  and  are  equally  rare  in  the  pyneraia 
after  bums.  The  liver  is  wore  oft«Q  the  seat  of 
hydatid  cy»t  than  are  all  the  viscera  takcji  together. 
The  cyst  may  discharge  itself  externally,  or  into  the 
pleural  or  peritoneal  cavities,  or  into  any  adjacent  part 
of  the  intestine. 

The  gHll  bladder  and  the  bile  duct  have  been 
ruptured  alone  without  rupture  of  the  liver.  The 
injuiy  is  rapidly  fatal,  owing  to  the  escape  of  bile  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  gall  liladder  is  often  occu- 
pied by  gail  stones.  These  concretions  are  composed 
mainly  of  cliolesterin,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  hemp 
seed  to  a  ben's  egg.  Although  the  common  bile  duct 
is  only  about  three  liuEs  in  width,  it  is  remarkable 
to  note  what  comparatively  large  stones  have  been 
passed  along  it.  The  largest  stones  are  passed  direct 
into  the  bowel  through  u  fistulous  tract  that  has  been 
established  between  the  gall  bladder  and  the  intestine. 
Gflll  atones  have  suppurated  out  through  the  anterior 
belly  wall,  and  have  been  removed  from  abscesses  in 
the  parietes.  Thus  Dr.  Burney  Yeo  reports  a  case 
where  more  than  one  hundred  gall  stones  were  dis- 
charged thi-ough  a  spontaneous  fi,stula  in  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  five  inches  below  the  umbilicus.  In 
cases  where  the  bile  duct  ia  occluded  by  gall  stones, 
or  by  other  causes,  the  gall  bladder  may  become  enor- 
mously distended,  and  may  foim  a  tumour  extending 
some  way  beyond  the  umbilicus,  So  large  a  tumour  has 
been  formed  that  the  mass  has  been  mistaken  for  an 
orariaD  cyst     The  gall  bladder  as  it  enlarges  tends  ti 
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follow  a  line  extending  from  the  tip  of  the  right  tenth 
cartilage  across  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen  below 
the  umbilicus.  For  the  relief  of  this  condition, 
cholecystotomy,  or  incision  into  the  gall  bladder,  has 
been  performed.  In  this  operation  the  incision  or 
puncture  is  made  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
tumour.  Impacted  gall  stones  have  been  removed 
entire  from  the  bile  duct  through  an  incision  so  made, 
or  the  stone  has  been  crushed  in  situ  and  extracted  In 
fragments. 

In  ckoUcyatectomy  the  whole  of  the  gall  bladder  is 
excised  and  the  cystic  duct  closed.  The  bile  finds  its 
way  into  the  intestine  direct  through  the  common 
duct 

In  ckolecyaterUeroatomy  a  fistula  is  established 
between  the  gall  bladder  and  the  intestine.  The 
operation  is  carried  out  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an 
insuperable  obstruction  in  the  common  duct. 

The  Spleen. 

In  front. 

Stomach. 

Splenic  flexure  of  colon. 


Outer  side. 
Diaphragm. 
0th  to  11th  ribs  between 
axillary  lines. 


Spleen. 


Inner  side. 

Stomach. 

Fancreas. 

L.  kidney  and  capsule. 


Behind. 
Diaphragm. 


The  spleen. — The  spleen  most  closely  approaches 
the  .surface  in  the  parts  covered  by  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  ribs.  Above  this  it  is  entirely  overlapped 
by  the  edge  of  the  lung.  It  is  in  all  parts  separated 
from  the  parietes  by  the  diaphragm.  "  It  lies  very 
obliquely,  its  long  axis  coinciding  almost  exactly  with 
the  line  of  the  tenth  rib.  Its  highest  and  lowest 
points  are  on  a  level,  respectively,  with  the  ninth 
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dorsal  aad  first  lumbar  spines ;  its  inner  end  ia  distant 
about  aa  inch  and  a  half  from  the  median  plane  of  the 
hod;,  and  its  outer  end  about  reaches  the  tnid-ajcillary 
"      "■  (Quain)    (Figa.  31,  33,  and  Si).     ' 


thr'ee  surfaces,  gasti'ic,  renal,  and  phrenic,  well  shown 
in  Fig.  34. 

Injuria*. — Although  extremely  friable  in  structure, 
the  normal  Bpleen  ia  not  very  ti-equently  ruptm-ed. 
Ita  connections,  indeed,  tend  to  minimise  the  effects 
of  concussions  and  contusions.  It  ia  awung  up  by  the 
pei'itoneura,  i-ests  uiwu  the  elastic  oosto-colic  fold,  and 
ia  protected  by  the  stomach  and  lungs  to  a  considerable 
extent.  When  the  spleen,  however,  is  enlarged,  it  is 
very  readily  ruptured,  and  often  by  quite  insignificant 
violence.  Thus,  several  cases  have  been  I'ecorded  of 
rupture  of  an  enlarged  apleeu  by  muscular  i 
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For  instance,  a  woman  ruptured  her  spleen  in  an 
attempt  to  save  herself  from  falling,  and  another  in 
springing  aside  to  avoid  a  blow.  The  patients  in  each 
instance  were  natives  of  India,  and  the  latter  case 
gave  rise  to  a  charge  of  homicide.  The  spleen  being 
extremely  vascular,  it  follows  that  ruptures  of  the 
viscus  are  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  fatal  from 
hsemorrhage.  It  is  well  to  note,  in  counection  with 
this  matter,  that  the  spleen  contains  most  blood 
during  digestion.  A  case  is  reported,  however,  of  a 
boy  who  met  with  an  accident  just  after  dinner,  and 
who  managed  to  walk  some  distance,  although  his 
spleen,  as  the  autopsy  revealed,  was  separated  into 
diree  portions.  He  lived  some  days.  In  severe 
fractures  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs  the 
spleen  may  be  damaged  and  lacerated. 

The  capsule  of  the  spleen  contains  muscular  tissue, 
and  must  possess  some  contractile  power.  This  fact 
may  serve  to  explain  cases  of  recovery  from  limited 
wounds  of  the  organ,  such  as  small  gunshot  wounds. 
In  such  lesions  the  capsule  may  contract  and  greatly 
narrow  the  hole  in  the  viscus,  while  the  track  of  the 
bullet  or  knife  may  become  filled  with  blood-clot,  and 
the  bleeding  thus  be  stayed. 

The  spleen  may  be  greatly  enlarged  in  certain 
diseased  conditions.  The  hypertrophied  spleen  may 
attain  such  dimensions  as  to  fill  nearly  the .  whole 
abdomen,  and  in  one  case  a  cystic  tumour  so  com- 
pletely occupied  both  iliac  fossae  that  it  was  mistaken 
for  an  ovarian  cyst,  and  the  operation  for  ovariotomy 
was  commenced.  It  is  said  that  the  enlarged  spleen, 
in  its  earlier  stages,  encroaches  upon  the  thoracic 
cavity  relatively  more  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult. 
This  is  explained  by  the  statement  that  the  costo-colic 
fold,  upon  which  the  spleen  rests,  is  much  more 
resisting  in  the  young  than  it  is  in  those  of  more 
mature  age. 
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Extirpation  of  tiie  spleen  has  been  very 
Kucuessful  ill  iKist's  oF  abdomiiiiil  woiiuds  >vith  pro- 
truaiou  of  tlie  viscus.  It  baa  also  been  performed 
with  good  fesulta  ia  many  cases  of  hypertrophied 
spleen.  The  operation  is  not  considered  justiliable  in 
cases  of  luktemic  enlargement  of  the  organ,  it  having 
proved  invariably  fatal  in  such  instances.  In  cases  of 
wounds  with  protniaion,  the  spleen  is,  of  coarse,  re- 
moved thi'oiigh  the  wound.  Li  other  instances  the 
incision  is  usually  niude  in  the  middle  lius  the  most 
convenient  being  one  ea  arranged  that  the  umbilicus 
corresponds  to  the  centra  of  the  cut.  Same  surgeons 
prefei'  an  incision  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  left 
rectus  muscle.  The  viscus  ia  then  slowly  pressed  out 
of  the  wound.  The  great  difficulty  ia  with  the  gastro- 
spleiiia  omentum,  which  has  to  be  divided  and  its 
vessels  secured.  In  drawing  out  the  spleen  there  m 
much  risk  of  teariug  the  splenic  vessels,  especially  the 
vt;iiL  Special  care  has  to  be  taken  to  avoid  damage 
to  UiG  pancreas. 

The  pancrens  lies  behind  the  storaach,  in  &ont 
of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae.  It  crosses 
the  middle  line  on  a  level  with  a  point  about  three 
inches  above  t)ie  umbilicus.  In  emaciated  subjects, 
and  when  ibe  stomach  and  colon  are  empty,  it  may 
sometimes  be  felt  on  deep  pi'easure.  It  is  in  relation 
witli  many  most  important  sti-uctvti'ea,  but  presents 
biit  little  sui^cal  interest  (Figs,  33  and  34),  It  bas, 
I  believe,  never  been  niptunid  alone,  and  it  could 
scarcely  be  wounded  without  the  wound  implicating 
othtT  and  more  important  viscera.  It  baa  been  found 
herniated  in  some  very  i-are  cases  of  diaphragmatic 
hernia,  but  never  alone. 

It  may  become  invaginated  into  the  intestine,  and 
portions  of  the  gland  liave  sloughed  off  and  been 
passed  in  the  stools.  In  resections  of  the  pylorus 
■nd  spleen  it  is  undesirable  tbat  a  ligature  be  placed 
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on  any  part  of  the  pancreas  during  the  operation. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this  precaution :  "  First,  we 
know  that  after  ligature  of  the  parotid  (a  gland  of  like 
character  to  the  pancreas)  great  swelling  and  numer- 
ous small  abscesses  not  infrequently  form,  leading 
to  necrosis  of  portion  of  the  gland ;  secondly,  there  is 
some  fear  that  (in  pyloric  resections)  the  secretion 
escaping  from  the  pancreas  may  dissolve  the  cicatrix 
of  the  stomach  by  ite  peptonising  properties  "  (Billroth). 

The  common  bile  duct  is  covered  by,  or  included 
in,  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  It  thus  happens  that 
in  carcinoma  of  this  part  of  the  gland  the  duct  may 
become  entirely  occluded  and  jaundice  result.  Or  the 
duodenum  and  even  the  colon  may  be  more  or  less 
obstructed  by  pressure,  or  the  neighbouring  vessels  be 
closed. 

Certain  remarkable  cysts  are  sometimes  developed 
in  the  pancreaa  They  may  attain  great  size  and 
nearly  fill  the  abdomen.  Their  contents  consist 
mainly  of  altered  pancreatic  secretion,  and  when  the 
cyst  has  been  opened  the  escaped  fluid  is  apt  to 
exercise  a  digestive  action  on  the  skin. 

The  Kidney. 

In  fromX. 

Under  surface  of  liver.  Foudus  of  stomach. 

Second  pa^  of  duodenum.    Com-  Descending  colon, 

mencement  of  transverse  colon.  Pancreas. 
Ascending  colon. 


Kidney. 


Externally. 
(On  left  side)  Spleen. 


Behind. 

Lower  part  of  arch  of  diaphragm. 

Quadratus  lumborom     Psoas. 


The  kidneys  are  deeply  placed,  and  cannot  be  felt 
and   distinctly  identified   when   normal.      They  are 
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most  accesfiible  to  pressure  at  the  outer  edge  oE  tim 
erector  spiiue,  just  below  the  last  rib.  The  right 
kidney  lies  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  lower 
down  than  does  the  left ;  but  even  the  lower  end  of 
the  right  gland  only  just  reaches  to  the  level  of  tbe 
umbilicus.  The  upper  end  of  the  left  kidney  is  on  a  luvel 
with  the  eleventh  doi-sal  spine  behind,  the  right  being  a 
Kttle  lower  (Figs.  30  and  31).  The  inferior  extremity 
of  the  left  gland  is  about  one  and  five-eights  inches  from 
the  iliac  crest,  that  of  the  right  about  one  and  a 
quarter  inches.  The  kidnty  lies  a  little  lower  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male.  In  many  instances  in  the 
female  its  lower  end  reaches  tbe  iliac  crest,  and  may 
even  go  below  it.  Such  positions  are  much  Ions 
oonimon  in  the  male.  A  vertical  line  carried  upwards 
from  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  has  one-thii'd 
of  the  kidney  to  its  outer  side  and  two<thirds  to  its 
inner  side.  The  liilum  lies  about  two  inches  from  the 
middle  Vme,  and  is  opposite  to  the  gap  between  the 
first  and  second  lumbar  spines.  The  kidney  has  been 
reached  by  the  finger  when  the  entire  hand  has  been 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  bat  the  procedure  has 
failed  to  prove  of  much  use  in  diagnosis. 

The  anterior  surface  is  but  slightly  covered  by 
peritoneum,  being  only  in  contact  with  that  membrane 
in  such  parts  as  are  not  in  relation  with  the  cellular 
tissue  at  the  back  of  the  colon  and  at  the  back  of  the 
duodenum  or  pancreas.  The  external  border  is  more 
closely  in  connection  with  the  peritoneum,  while  the 

?ostenor  sui'face  is  quite  devoid  of  that  membrane 
i<'igs.  3i  and  35).  Crossing  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  kidney  obliquely  from  above  downwards  and  out- 
wards are  branches  of  tlie  last  dorsal  nerve  and  of  the 
first  lumbar  artery,  together  with  the  ilio-hypogastric 
and  ilio-inguinal  nerves.  Rupture  of  the  kidney  '^-.■m 
more  often  recovered  from  than  is  a  like  lesion  c~ 
M^  »tbw  of  ths'  more  oommouly  iiyured  » 
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Thifi    depends    upon    its    extensive    non- 
peritoneal  surface,  wliereby  the  extntvaaation  of  blood 

and  mine  that  followa  the  accident  is  very  otten 
entirely  extraperitoneal  The  gland  may  be  readily 
wounded  from  behind  or  ii'om  the  loin,  without  the 
peritoneum  being  injured.  "When  the  spine  ia  much 
beut  forwards,  the  kidney  lies  in  the  angle  of  tlie 
bend,  at  a  part  where  the  Hesioa  of  the  column  is 
the  most  acute.  In  extreme  ilexiou,  therefore,  of  the 
apine,  it  may  be  squeezed  between  the  ilium  and  the 
lower  riba.  Thus,  hematuria  is  not  uncommon  after 
injuries  to  the  back  aaaociated  with  extreme  bending 
of  the  spine  forivarda,  as  when  a  heavy  weight  falls 
upon  the  bowed  shoulders. 

The  kidney  ia  embedded  in  a  large  quantity  of 
loose  fatty  tissue,  and  suppuratiOD  extending  in  this 
tissue  constitutes  a  perinephrilic  absceea.  Such  an 
abscess  may  be  either  due  to  disease  of  the  kidney 
itself,  to  affections  of  the  adjacent  parts  (spine, 
colon,  et*;.),  or  to  injuries.  The  pus  ia  at  first  in  front 
of  the  quadi-atus  lumborum,  and  then  usually  makes 
its  Aray  through  that  muscle  or  through  the  lumbar 
fascia.  It  then  presents  itself  at  the  outor  edge 
of  the  erector  spinte,  hnving  passed  between  the 
adjacent  borders  of  the  external  oblique  and 
latissimus  dorsi  muscles.  It  may,  however,  sjiread 
into  the  iliac  fossa,  or  extend  into  the  jwlvis 
along  the  loone  connective  tissue  behind  the 
descending  colon  and  rectum,  or  open  into  the  colon 
or  bladder,  or  even  into  the  lung.  Moat  rarely  of  all 
does  it  perforate  tlie  peritoneum.  B^riial  abscess 
usually  ojicns  upon  the  non-peritoneal  surface  of  the 
glimd.  It  mity  open  into  the  adjacent  colon.  In  one 
case  a  renal  abscess,  due  to  stone,  made  its  way  from 
the  right  kidney  into  the  pyloric  end  of  thn  stomach, 
so  that  a  commuiiiciition  was  established  between 
ihooe    two   organs.       The   perirenal  fat  is  of    tauob 
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surgical  importance,  as  its  laxity  permits  of  a  ready 
enucleation  of  the  organ.  It  is  more  abundant  behind 
than  in  front.  When  this  tissue  has  been  destroyed 
or  modified  by  inflammation,  the  kidney  becomes 
fixed,  and  its  i*femoval  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
Movable  kidney. — The  kidney  is  fixed  in  position 
mainly  by  the  tension  of  the  peritoneum  that  passes 
over  it>  and  that  is  connected  with  the  fatty  tissue 
supporting  the  gland.  If  this  fatty  tissue  be  absorbed 
for  any  reason,  the  kidney  can  be  readily  moved  about 
and  displaced  in  the  subserous  tissue  ;  the  peritoneum 
at  the  same  time  becomes  lax,  and  the  gland  by  its 
own  weight  can  drag  still  further  upon  it.  Moreover, 
a  laxity  of  the  peritoneum  from  any  cause  may  loosen 
the  firm  connections  of  the  kidney,  and  allow  the 
organ  to  become  more  movable.  Thus,  the  movable 
kidney  is  often  met  with  in  badly  nourished  subjects, 
and  especially  in  those  who  have  become  emsu^iated 
by  disease.  It  is  far  more  common  in  women  than 
in  men.  In  the  former  sex  the  influence  of 
pregnancy  appears  to  have  especial  effect,  acting, 
probably,  by  dragging  upon  the  peritoneum,  and  by 
loosening  its  connections,  as  well  as  by  inducing, 
after  delivery,  a  general  laxity  of  the  abdominal 
walls.  The  movable  kidney  can,  of  course,  only  be 
moved  within  a  segment  of  a  circle  whose  radius 
corresponds  to  the  length  of  the  renal  vessels,  and 
its  displacement  is  seldom  considerable.  There  is  a 
congenital  form  of  movable  kidney  where  the  gland 
is  suspended  in  a  peritoneal  fold  of  its  own,  the 
meso-nephron,  and  where  the  renal  vessels  are  of 
undue  length.  Such  a  kidney  may  be  found  near 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

Abnormalities  of  the  kidney.— One,  or  less 
frequently,  both  kidneys  may  be  misplaced.  The 
left  is  more  often  out  of  place  than  the  right,  and 
may  be  found  over  the  sacro-iliac   synchondrosis^  or 
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the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  or  be  disuovered  in 
the  iliao   fossa   or  pelvis.       Tlie  niiaplaced    kidney 
is  often  miashaped.      The  kidney  may  exhibit  a  more 
or    less    extreme  degree   of    lobulation.     The  ureter™ 
may  be  double. 

The  two  kidneys  may  he  fused.      "  The  lowest 

ree  of  fusion  is  seen  in  the  horse-shoe  kidney.^ 
The  two  kidneys  are  united  at  their  inferior  portiona 
by  a  fiat,  riband-like,  or  ronoded  bridge  of  tissue, 
which  crosses  the  vertebral  column.  In  the  b%her 
degrees  the  two  lateral  portiona  approach  one  another 
ore  and  more  until  they  reach  the  highest  degree, 

which  a  single  disc-like  kidney,  lying  in  the 
median  line,  and  provided  with  a  double  or  single 
calyx,  represents  complete  fusion"  (Rokitanafey). 
When  the  two  kidneys  are  united  hy  a  web  of 
connective  tissue,  the  condition  is  no  bar  to  opera- 
tion. There  may  be  an  entire  absence  of  one 
kidney.  The  single  kidney  may  be  lateral  or  mediau 
in  position.  Henry  Morris  gives  the  following 
estimate  of  the  frequency  of  these  abnormal  con- 
ditions. Congenital  absence  or  extreme  atrophy  of  one 
kidney  may  be  expected  in  about  one  in  4,000  oases, 
the  horse-shoe  kidney  in  one  in  1,600,  and  the  single 
fused  kidney  in  one  in  8,000  cases, 

OperRlions  on  the  hidney.— (1)  Nepkrotoma/, 
Incision  into  the  kidney  for  exploration,  or  the 
evacuation  of  pus.  (3)  Ifephro4ithotomy.  Inoision. 
into  the  gland  for  the  removal  of  a  calculua.  (3^ 
Nephrectomy,  Removal  of  the  entire  organ.  (4) 
ffepiirorapky.  The  operation  of  securing  a 
kidney  in  its  normal  position.  In  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  operations  the  kidney  is  reached  through 
the  loin  by  an  oblique  incision,  such  as  ia  us  '  ' 
colotomy  (piigo  349),  the  cut,  however,  being  ra 
a  little  faither  backwards.  In  nephrectomy  e 
iucbion  may  be  used.     The  cut  is  carried  badc«i 
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about  one  inch  over  the  erector  spinse,  and  a  part 
of  the  quadratus  himborum  will  probably  have  to  be 
divided.  The  periuephritic  tissue  is  opened  up,  and 
the  gland  enucleated  from  the  capsule  of  fat  in  which 
it  lies.  In  some  instances  the  last  rib  has  been 
resected  to  obtain  more  space  for  the  operation. 
This  can  be  done  without  risk  to  the  pleura,  In 
one  case  the  twelfth  rib  was  rudimentary,  and  the 
eleventh  rib  was  removed  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  the  twelfth.  The  pleura  was  opened  and  death 
ensued. 

When  the  kidney  is  free  from  its  fatty  capsule, 
the  vessels  at  the  hilum  are  secured  en  masse  by  a 
ligature.  They  constitute  a  surgical  pedicle  of  the 
kidney.  At  the  hilum  the  vein  lies  in  front,  the  artery 
and  its  branches  next,  and  the  ureter  behind  and 
towards  the  lower  part.  The  artery  is  about  the  size 
of  the  brachial,  and  usually  divides  into  four,  five,  or 
six  branches  before  it  reaches  the  kidney.  This  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind  if  the  structures  at  the  hilum 
are  separately  secured.  The  vein  also  is  represented 
at  the  hilum  by  three  or  four  branches.  The  renal 
artery  may  be  represented  by  two,  three,  four,  or  even 
^VQ  branches.  Some  may  enter  the  upper  end  of  the 
kidney  or  its  anterior  surface.  In  removing  large 
i^nal  growths  an  abdominal  incision  is  advised,  the 
cut  being  made  either  along  the  corresponding  semi- 
lunar line,  and  on  a  level  with  the  diseased  mass, 
and  in  the  linea  alba.  The  abdominal  operation  of 
course  involves  an  opening  into  the  peiitoneal  cavity, 
but  it  has  the  advantages  of  greater  ease  and  rapidity 
in  performance. 

The  ureters  are  strong  tubes  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  with  thick  muscular  walls,  and  are  placed 
entirely  behind  the  peritoneum.  The  average  width 
is  that  of  a  goose-quilL  The  ureter  rests  from  above 
downwards  upon  (1)  the  psoa9  muscle  and  the  genito- 
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crural  nerve ;  (2)  t!ie  common  iliac  vessels  on  the  left 
hide,  and  the  external  iliac  vessels  on  the  right ;  (3) 
it  then  enteris  the  posterior  false  ligameiit  of  tlie 
bladder,  and  so  reaches  the  bladder  wail.  The 
narrowest  part  of  the  tube  is  the  poition  within  the 
bladder  walls,  and  when  renal  calculi  pass  along  the 
ureter  tbey  are  often  aiTested  at  this  point.  The 
ureters  permit  of  great  distension,  and  in  certain 
cases  of  gradual  dilatation  tliey  have  attained  a  width 
equal  to  that  of  the  thumb  and  even  of  the  small 
intestine.  Several  cases  are  recorded  of  rupture  of 
tie  ureter  from  external  violence.  When  such  an 
accident   occurs  a   iai^   urinary    collection   usually 


which,    leading    to 
fluctuating     tumour 

■e  been  tied,  the  iireter  is 
level  with  the  lower  end  of 
ns  ta  expand  into  a  funnel- 
This  in  turn  divides  into 
^ia  or  calyces  calculi  are 
calyces  are  too  narrow  to 


forma    behind   the    peri  tone 
suppuration,    will     produc 
beneath  the  parietes. 

Aft«r  the  vessels  hav 
isolated  and  secured  on  a  1 
the  kidney,  the  ureter  begi 
sliaped  cavity — tlie  pelvi 
the  calyces.  In  the  p 
frequently  lodged.  The  ( 
admit  an  exploring  finger. 

The  nerve  snpply  ofthe  abdominal  viscera. 
— Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  these 
nerves  and  their  commimiciitiona  (page  298).  The 
abdominal  viscera  are  mainly  sup)ilied  by  the 
sympathetic  system  through  a  series  of  remarkable 
plexuses.  Tlie  most  important  of  these  is  the  solar, 
from  which  is  more  or  less  directly  derived  the  nerve 
anpply  of  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 
suprarenal  capsules,  pancreas,  and  Gucb  parts  of  the 
intestine  as  are  in  connection  with  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery.  The  &ahx  plexus  and  its 
appendages  receive  the  splanchnic  nerves  and  some 
branches  from  the  vagus,  while  communications  from 
the  phreuio  go  to  fbe  hej^tiu.Aml  au^itreua^  pkuie^ 
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It  may  be  well  understood  that  an  impression  brought 
to  bear  upon  nerve  centres  of  such  extent  and  with 
such  important  relations  would  produce  considerable 
effects.  These  effects  we  see  in  the  profound  collapse, 
vomiting,  and  other  grave  symptoms  that  attend 
severe  injuries  to  the  viscera,  and  especially  to  those 
that  are  the  most  directly  associated  with  these  large 
centres.  The  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure 
are  supplied  by  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus,  a  cord 
that  has  but  an  indirect  connection  with  the  solar 
plexus ;  and  this  fact  may  serve  to  account  for  the 
less  serious  symptoms  often  seen  in  strangulation  of 
the  colon  when  compared  with  a  like  lesion  of  the 
small  gut.  The  upper  part  of  the  colon,  although 
supplied  by  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus,  is  only 
supplied  by  that  part  of  it  that  is  most  remote  from 
the  great  centres,  and  it  is  a  conspicuous  fact  that 
the  nearer  the  lesion  is  to  the  stomach,  the  graver, 
other  things  being  equal,  are  the  nervous  phenomena 
produced.  It  would  appear  that  some  lesion  of  these 
nerve  plexuses  is  sometimes  active  in  producing. a 
remarkable  pigmentation  of  the  skin.  This  is  seen 
in  Addison's  disease,  a  disease  marked  by  a  general 
bronzing  of  the  surface,  and  usually  associated  with 
some  disbitegration  of  the  suprarenal  capsules.  The 
very  direct  relation  of  these  bodies  to  the  solar  plexus 
is  well  known.  In  pregnancy  also,  in  abdominal 
tuberculosis,  in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  in  liver 
diseases,  a  pigmentation  of  the  face  is  sometimes  seen, 
that  may  in  such  instances  be  probably  ascribed  to  a 
disturbance  of  the  great  abdominal  nerve  centres. 

In  some  diseases  of  the  liver  and  stomach  "  sympa- 
thetic "  pains  are  complained  of  between  the  shoulders 
or  about  the  inferior  angles  of  the  scapulae.  These 
parts  are  supplied  with  sensation  by  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  dorsal  nervea  The  great  splanchnic  cord 
can  probably  explain  the  peculiar  seat/  of  these  pains, 
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since  it  m  conaected  oa  the  one  hand  with  the  plexuses 
that  supply  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  on.  the  other 
hand  with  these  very  dorsal  uervea  that  are  distributed 
about  llie  lower  interscapular  space.  Much  discussion 
Las  taken  place  as  to  the  cause  of  the  "  shoulder  tip  " 
pulii  oftmi  complained  of  in  liver  ailments.  Some 
imagine  that  the  pain  is  conducted  along  the  hepatic 
plexus  to  the  vagus,  thence  to  the  spinal  accessory, 
and  so  to  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  Others  trace  it 
ftom  the  liver  plexus  to  the  plirenic,  thence  to  the  third 
and  fourth  cervical  nerves  (from  whence  the  phrenic 
is  in  great  part  derived),  and  finsilly  to  those  branches 
of  these  cervical  trunks  that  go  to  the  shoulder  tip 
(the  acromial  branches). 

There  would  seem  to  be  but  little  connection 
between  a  disease  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  a  pain  in 
the  knee,  yet  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  flexure,  and  in 
instanties  where  it  haa  been  distended  with  fseoen,  auoh 
a  pain  has  been  complained  o£  The  ])ain  is  conveyed 
along  the  obturator  nerve,  which  lies  beneath  the 
sigmoid  dexure,  and  could  be  i-eadily  pressed  upon  by 
the  gut  when  diseased. 

The  blood-vessels  of  tlie  abdomen. — Some 
of  the  visceral  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  are  of 
large  size,  and  would  bleed  very  copiously  if  wounded. 
Thus,  the  cceliac  axis,  and  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery,  are  as  large  as  the  common  carotid  }  the  splenic, 
hepatic,  and  renal  vessels  are  about  the  size  of  the 
bi'aehial ;  while  the  lai^est  part  of  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric trunk  has  dimensions  equal  to  those  of  the  ulnar 
ai-teiy.  Aneurisms  of  the  aorta  are  especially  apt  to 
occur  at  the  co^liac  axis,  that  being  a  point  where  a 
number  of  large  brauchcs  are  abruptly  given  off,  and 
where  the  course  of  the  circulation  undergoes  in  con- 
sequence a  sudden  deviation. 

When  it  is  itiinerabeitid  that  the  lumbar  glands 
JUe  about  the  vena  cava  oud  iliac  veins,  it  will  be 
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understood  that  great  enlargement  of  those  bodies 
may  cause  oddema  from  pressure. 

A  number  of  minute  but  most  important  anasto- 
moses exist  between  some  of  the  visceral  branches 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  and  certain  of  the  vessels 
supplied  to  the  abdominal  parietes.  These  anasto^ 
moses  are  situated  behind  the  peritoneum,  and 
mostly  concern  such  viscera  as  have  a  fair  surface 
uncovered  by  that  membrane.  The  visceral  branches 
that  join  the  anastomoses  are  derived  from  the  hepatic, 
renal,  and  suprarenal  arteries,  and  from  the  vessels 
supplying  the  lower  part  of  the  duodenum,  the  pan- 
creas, the  csecum,  and  the  ascending  and  descending 
segments  of  the  colon.  The  parietal  vessels  joining 
with  the  above  are  derived  from  the  phrenic,  lumbar, 
ilio-lurabar,  lower  intercostal,  epigastric,  and  circum- 
flex iliac  trunks.  In  a  case  detailed  by  Professor 
Ohiene  {Jowm,  Anat,  and  Phya.,  vol.  iii)  the  coBliac 
axis  and  mesenteric  vessels  were  plugged,  but  blood 
in  sufficient  amount  to  supply  the  viscera  had  reached 
the  branches  of  these  arteries  through  their  parietal 
communications.  The  anastomosis  gives  an  anatomical 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  local  blood-lettings  and 
of  counter-irritants  in  inflammatory  afiections  of 
certain  of  the  viscera,  and  also  a  scientific  basis  to  the 
ancient  practice  of  poulticing  the  loin  and  the  iliac 
region  in  nephritis  and  in  inflammation  about,  the 
caecum. 

Cases  have  been  recorded  of  communications 
between  the  external  iliac  vein  and  the  portal  vein. 
These  have  generally  been  eflected  by  the  deep 
epigastric  vein  joining  with  a  pervious  umbilical  vein 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  navel. 

Thoracic  duct*— Some  six  cases  of  wound  of 
this  duct  have  been  reported,  the  injury  being  usually 
a  stab.  In  each  case  lymph  and  chyle  in  large 
quantities  escaped  from  the  wound.     In  one  instance 
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Uie  duct  is  £aid  to  have  been  injured  by  &  bullet 
that  entei-ed  just  below  the  left  scapula,  since  from 
the  wi3und  in  the  iuteguiuentB  large  quantities  of 
lymph  escaped  freely.  The  duct  has  been  found  to 
have  been  obliterated,  and  that,  too,  without  pro- 
ducing any  marked  symptoms  during  life. 

THE   PELVIS  AND   PERINECH.  ^^^H 

Tbe    meclmiiisni    ef     the    pelvis.— BeodlV^I 

ning  a  cavity  for  certain  viscera,  a  support  for       ' 

some  ahdominaJ  organs,  and  a  point  for  the  attachment 
of  the  lower  limb,  and  of  many  muscles,  the  pelvis 
serves  to  transmit  the  weight  of  the  body  both  in  the 
standing  and  sitting  postures.  The  transmission  ift 
eSected  through  two  arches,  one  available  for  the 
erect  position,  the  other  for  the  posture  when  sitting. 
The  sacrum  which  supports  the  spinal  column  is  the 
centre  or  keystone  of  both  these  arches.  When  stand- 
ing, the  arch  is  represented  by  the  sacrum,  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondroses,  the  acetabula,  and  the  masses  of 
bone  extending  between  the  two  last-named  points.  If 
all  other  parts  of  the  pelvis  were  to  be  cut  away  but 
these,  the  portions  left  would  still  be  able  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  body,  and  would  represent  in  its 
simplicity  the  arch  through  which  that  weight  ia 
transmitted.  When  sitting  the  arah  is  represented  by 
the  sacrum,  the  sacro-iliac  synchondroses,  tlie  tubera 
ischii,  and  the  sti'ong  masses  of  bone  that  extend 
between  the  two  laat-mimed  paits.  Morris  terms 
these  two  arches  tiie  femoi'o-sacTal  and  the  ischio- 
^       saoTftL      On  examining  the  innominate  bone  itniU 
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be  seen  that  its  thickest  and  strongest  parts  are  such 
as  are  situate  in  the  line  of  these.  "  When  very  con- 
siderable strength  is  requisite  in  an  arch,  it  is 
continued  into  a  ring  so  as  to  form  a  counter-arch,  or 
what  is  called  a  tie  is  made  to  connect  together  the 
ends  of  "Uie  arch,  and  thus  to  prevent  them  from 
starting  outwards.  By  these  means  a  portion  of  the 
superincumbent  weight  is  conveyed  to  the  centre  of 
the  counter-arch,  and  borne  in  what  is  called  the  sine 
of  the  arch.  The  body  and  horizontal  rami  of  the 
pubes  form  the  tie  or  counter-arch  of  the  femoro-sacral, 
and  the  united  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium  the  tie 
of  the  ischio-sacral  arch.  Thus  the  ties  of  both  arches 
are  united  in  front  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  which,  like 
the  sacrum  or  keystone,  is  common  to  both  arches. 
....  This  explains  how  it  is  that  so  much  strain 
is  made  upon  the  symphysis  when  any  increased  weight 
has  to  be  supported  by  the  pelvis,  as  in  pregnancy ; 
why  there  is  such  powerlessness,  with  inability  to 
stand  or  sit,  in  cases  in  which  this  joint  is  weakened 
or  diseased;  and  why  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
pelvis  yields  under  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
becomes  deformed  in  rickets  and  mollities  ossium."  * 
The  pelvic  deformity  in  rickets,  it  may  be  here 
observed,  varies  greatly  according  to  the  age  at  which 
the  disease  sets  in,  and  the  usual  attitude  of  the  child 
when  it  becomes  affected.  The  deformity  sometimes 
produced  in  very  young  infants  has  been  ascribed 
to  muscular  contraction  (ilio-psoas,  erector  spinse, 
gluteus  medius,  etc.).  In  the  rickety  pelvis,  'pa/r 
excellence,  the  two  acetabula  approach  one  another, 
the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis  yields,  so  that  the 
symphysis  is  pushed  forward,  and  the  cavity  becomes 
greatly  narrowed  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter. 
In  severe  cases    the*  anterior    arch  may  practically 

*  Henry  MaiTis  on  "  The  Joints,"  p.  116,  inhere  a  most  valu- 
able account  of  the  mechanism  of  the  peMs  will  be  fomid. 
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oollapee,  and  tlie  horizontal  r&nii  of  the  pubes  lie  for 
Home  little  way  parallel  to  oue  another. 

In  the  erect  attitude  the  pelvis  b  80  inclined  that 
the  plane  of  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis  forma  with 
the  horizon  an  angle  of  from  60'  to  65°  ;  the  base  of 
the  saciTim  is  about  3j  inches  above  the  upper  border 
of  the  symphysis,  while  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  is  a  little 
higher  than  its  lower  border.  The  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  body  (adult)  is  at  a  spot  jnst  above  the 
sucro-lambar  angle,  and  emotly  over  the  mid-point  of 
a  line  drawn  lietween  the  he-ads  of  the  femora.  The 
obtiqnity  of  the  pelvis  materially  assists  in  breaking 
Hhoeks,  and  in  distributing  forces  applied  from  below 
throughout  the  pelvic  ring.  In  modifying  the  effect 
of  shockfl,  bIso,  it  is  aided  by  the  arches  of  the  pelvis, 
and  by  the  buffer-like  discs  of  cartilage  at  tJie 
sympliysis  and  sacroiliac  joints. 

Fraclorcs  of  the  pelvis.— From  what  has 
been  already  said,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  weakest 
parta  of  the  pelvis  are  at  the  symphysis  and  the  sacro- 
iliac joints.  The  bones  of  these  parts,  however,  are 
BO  very  tiniily  knit  together  by  powerful  ligaments 
that  it  IB  very  rare  for  these  articulations  to  give  way, 
fracture  of  the  adjacent  bones  being  more  common. 
The  commonest  fracture  of  the  pelvis  is  in  the  weak 
counter  ajvh,  and  involves  the  rami  of  both  the  puhes 
and  the  ischium.  The  fracture  is  often  associated  with 
some  tearing  of  ligaments  about  the  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis, and  is  met  with  in  accidents  due  to  the  most 
varied  forms  of  violence.  This  last  remarkable  circum- 
stance is  thus  explained  by  TiUaux.  If  the  pelvis  be 
compressed  in  (o)  an  anteroposterior  direction,  the 
main  brunt  of  the  force  comes  upon  the  weak  counter 
arch,  which  fractures  from  direct  violence.  The  force 
continuing,  tends  to  push  asunder  the  two  iliac  bones, 
and  so  causes  rupture  of  the  wnteeinr  ligaments  at  the 
sacro-iliac  joint.     If  the  force  be  applied  (6)  1 
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versely,  the  two  acetabula  tend  to  be  pressed  towards 
one  another,  the  counter  arch  becomes  more  bent, 
and  ultimately  gives  way  by  indirect  violence.  The 
violence  continuing,  forces  the  two  ilia  towards  one 
another,  the  strain  then  falls  upon  the  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis,  and  the  posterior  ligaments  of  that 
joint  are  apt  to  yield,  or  portions  of  the  bone  adjacent 
to  the  joint  are  torn  away.  In  cases  of  falls,  when 
the  patient  alights  upon  the  feet  or  ischial  tuberosities, 
it  can  be  understood  how  in  many  instances  the  main 
arches  will  escape  injury  owing  to  their  great  strength, 
while  the  counter  arch  becomes  fractured.  Any  part 
of  the  pelvis,  including  the  sacrum,  may  be  broken 
by  well-localised  direct  violence.  More  or  less  of  the 
iliac  crest,  the  anterior  superior  and  posterior  superior 
spines,  have  been  knocked  off.  The  first-named  part 
may  be  separated  as  an  epiphysis.  It  joins  the  bone 
at  about  the  twenty-fourth  year.  In  one  case  the 
anterior  inferior  spinous  process  was  torn  off  by  the 
rectus  muscle  during  the  act  of  running  a  race.  The 
OS  innominatum  has  been  broken  into  its  three 
anatomical  portions.  This  accident  cannot  take  place 
after  about  the  seventeenth  year,  since  by  that  time 
the  Y-shaped  cartilage  is  usually  fully  ossified,  and 
the  three  elementary  bones  are  firmly  united.  Before 
such  consolidation  occurs  abscess  in  the  hip  joint  not 
very  infrequently  makes  its  way  through  the  cartilage 
into  the  pelvis.  The  acetabulum  has  been  fractured, 
and  the  head  of  the  femur  driven  through  its  thinnest 
part  into  the  pelvis.  In  fractures  of  the  pubes  and 
ischium  the  bladder  has  been  toi*n  by  the  sharp 
fragments.  In  one  case  a  loose  piece  of  bone  that 
had  been  driven  into  the  bladder  became  the  nucleus 
for  a  stone.  The  urethra  and  vagina  also  have  been 
lacerated,  or  seriously  compressed  by  the  displaced 
bones.  In  fi-actures  of  the  sacrum  the  rectum  has 
been  torn,  or  has  been  so  compressed  by  the  lower 
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fi'agmmit  (which  is  almost  always  cariied  forwaiHJB) 
OB  to  be  nearly  clo^. 

Specjnl  parts  of  the  pelvis.    Sympbysis.— 

Separation  of  the  bonea  at  the  syniphysis  without 
fraL-ture  has  occurred  from  serere  violence,  Malgaigne 
reports  three  cases  where  the  separation  was  brought 
about  by  muBcular  violence  only,  by  extreme  action 
of  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  two  sides.  The 
Sigaultewi  opei-ation  consisted  in  dividing  the  sym- 
physis pubis  in  cases  of  contracted  pelvis,  with  the 
idea  of  obtaining  more  room  during  labour,  and  of  so 
avoiding  Ctesarian  section.  It  has  been  ahown,  how- 
ever, that  to  gain  half  an  inch  in  the  autero-posterior 
diameter  the  bones  must  be  separatetl  to  the  estent 
of  two  inches.  Such  a  separation  involves  laceration 
of  the  sacro-iliac  ligaments,  and  more  or  leas  damage 
to  the  attachments  of  the  pelvic  viscera. 

The  sacro-jliac  sychondrosis  may  be  the  seat 
of  disease,  Normally,  there  is  no  movement  at  this 
joint,  but  when  the  ligaments  are  softened  by  disease, 
and  effusion  occurs  between  the  opposed  bones,  some 
movement  may  be  demonstrated.  As  this  Joint  lies 
in  the  line  of  the  great  arches  of  the  pelvis,  it  follows 
that  when  inOamed  much  pain  is  felt  in  the  part, 
both  when  the  patient  is  standing  or  sitting.  When 
abscess  forms  it  tends  to  come  forwards,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  anterior  ligaments  are  less  dense  than 
the  posterior.  Having  reachetl  the  pelvic  aspect  of 
the  joint,  the  pns  way  occupy  the  iliac  fossa,  or  gain 
the  ilio-psoas  sheath.  Or  it  may  follow  the  lurabo- 
KOCTul  cord  and  great  sciatic  nerve  and  point  in  the 
thigh  beliind  the  great  trochanter,  or  it  may  be 
■  guided  by  the  obturator  ve.isels  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  thyroid  foramen,  and  ultimately  appear  at  the 
inner  aide  of  the  thigh.  The  abscess  may,  however, 
proceed  backwards,  and  point  over  the  posterior-aspect 
of  the  joint. 
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The  nerve  relations  of  this  joint  are  important. 
It  is  supplied  by  the  superior  gluteal,  by  the  lumbo- 
sacral cord  and  first  sacral  nerve,  and  by  the  first  and 
second  posterior  sacral  nei*yes  (Morris).  The  lumbo- 
sacral cord  and  the  obturator  nerve  pass  over  the 
front  of  the  joint,  the  former  being  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  articulation.  It  will  be  understood 
from  these  relations  that  in  sacro-iliac  disease  pain  is 
felt  over  the  sacral  region  (upper  sacral  nerves)  and 
in  the  buttock  (gluteal  nerve).  Much  pain  is  also 
often  complained  of  in  the  hip-  or  knee-joint,  and 
along  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh  (obturator  nerve). 
In  one  or  two  reported  cases  there  has  been  severe 
pain  in  the  calf  and  back  of  the  thigh,  with  painful 
twitchings  in  the  muscles  of  those  parts  (lumbo- 
sacral cord  and  connection  with  great  sciatic  nerve). 
Dislocation  of  the  sacrum  at  this  joint  is  prevented  by 
the  remarkable  double-wedge-shaped  outline  of  the 
bone,  and  by  the  very  dense  ligaments  that  bind  it 
in  its  place.  The  thick  end  of  the  main  wedge  of  the 
sacrum  is  in  front,  and  therefore  the  strongest  liga- 
ments are  to  be  found  behind  the  bone,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent it  from  slipping  fbrwards,  or  from  becoming 
rotated  forwards  on  its  transverse  axis. 

Trendelenburg' 8  operation, — In  order  to  bring  the 
two  pubic  bones  and  the  deficient  soft  parts  together 
in  ectopia  vesicae,  Trendelenburg  divides  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondroses  on  either  side.  The  knife  is  made 
to  cut  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments,  the  inter- 
osseous and  superior  ligaments,  and  the  interarticular 
cartilage.  The  operation,  which  has  been  very 
successful,  is  limited  to  children  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  five.  The  distance  between  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spines  has — in  a  child  aged  two  and  a- 
half  years — been  lessened  two  inches  by  this  opera- 
tion. 

Spina  bifida*  —This  term  refers  to  certain  con- 
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geoitaJ  maifonnBtions  of  tbe  vprtebrBl  canal  associated 
with  the  protraaion  of  some  of  its  contents  in  the 
form  of  a  fluid  tamonr.  The  malfonnation  usually 
consists  in  an  absence  of  the  neural  arches  and  qtines 
of  certain  vi  the  vertcbrs,  and  the  toinoar  therefore 
projects  posCeriorlj.  Spina  bifida  is  most  common  is 
the  Itunbo-sorral  r^on,  the  nenral  arches  of  the  last 
Inmliar  and  of  oil  the  sacral  vertebrs  being  absent. 
Next  in  freqaencj  it  is  foand  limited  to  the  sacral 
region.  It  is  rare  elsewhere.  (1)  The  membranes 
may  protmde  alone  (gpinal  meniiiffoatle).  (2)  The 
mesibnutes  may  protrude  together  with  the  spinal 
cord  and  its  nerves  {menirtgo-mi/tloe'fle).  (3)  The 
membranes  may  protrude  with  the  cord,  the  central 
cnnn)  of  which  is  dilated,  so  as  to  form  a  sac  cavity 
(mfrin/jO'ini/eloc^te). 

The  meningo-myelocele  is  the  most  common  form. 
The  first-nuneii  variety  is  rare,  the  last-named  very  tare. 
When  the  cord  occupies  the  sac  it  usually  adheres  to 
its  posterior  wall,  the  nerves  ruDning  transversi'lv 
across  the  sac  to  reach  the  intervertebral  foraiuina. 

As  mny  be  expected,  spina  biSda  is  very  commonly 
associated  with  some  evidence  of  injury  to  the  nerves 
arising  from  the  lower  part  of  the  spin^  cord.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  certain  of  these  nerves  wonld 
appear  to  have  become  atrophied  through  pressure^ 
In  aomecasesthenerveaffectiontdkes  the  form  of  club- 
foot of  a  severe  grade.  In  other  instances  there  is 
more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs, 
bladder,  and  rectum. 

"  The  anatomy  of  spina  biiida  assumes  a  primary 
defect  of  development  of  the  mesoblast,  from  whitji 
the  structures  closing  in  the  vei-tebral  furrow  are  de- 
veloped. After  the  closure  of  the  neural  furrow  it 
would  appear  that  the  processes  of  mesoblast,  which 
Eul«eqiiently  iiiMinuate  themselves  between  the  primj- 
Idve  ^linai  ootil  ajtd  iUt  overlying  epiblnst,  are  formed 
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in  an  insufficient  degree  to  meet  and  combine  "  (Com- 
mittee of  the  Clinical  Society,  London,  1885). 

Sacro-coccyg^eal  tumours* — ^The  sacro-coccy- 
geal  region  is  very  often  the  seat  of  congenital  tumours^ 
some  of  them  of  such  a  shape  as  to  form  '^  human 
tails ; "  and  to  this  part  of  the  pelvis  has  also  been 
found  attached  a  third  lower  limb  leading  to  the 
condition  known  as  "  tripodism."   * 

Parasitic  foetuses  are  also  frequently  found  attached 
to  this  segment  of  the  spine.  In  many  of  the  instances 
of  attached  foetuses  the  two  individuals  have  been  joined 
together  at  this  part  of  the  column.  Some  of  the  sacro- 
coccygeal tumours  contain  epithelial  cysts  and  fragments 
of  skiuj  muscle,  nerve,  bone,  cartilage,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane. These  strange  masses  spring  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  coccyx,  between  it  and  the  rectum.  By  some 
they  are  supposed  to  arise  from  Luschka's  gland,  by 
others  (Sutton)  from  the  structures  known  to  embryo- 
logists  as  the  post-anal  gut  and  the  neurenteric  passage. 

The  sacro-coccyg^eal  Joint  may  be  dislocated 
or  diseased.  In  either  affection  great  pain  is  kept  up 
from  the  frequent  movement  of  the  part  by  the 
muscles  attached  to  the  coccyx  (the  gluteus  maximus, 
coccygeus,  levator  ani,  and  sphincter).  In  the 
luxation  the  bone  may  project  into  the  rectum,  and 
thus  give  trouble.  The  joint  and  the  parts  about 
it  may  be  the  seat  of  such  severe  neuralgia  ("  coccygo- 
dynia  '*)  as  to  I'equire  excision  of  the  coccyx,  or  a  free 
division  of  the  structures  that  cover  it  behind.  The 
joint  and  the  fibrous  tissue  about  it  are  supplied  by 
the  following  nerves;  the  posterior  divisions  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral,  and  the  anterior  and 
posterior  divisions  of  the  fifth  sacral  and  coccygeal. 

The  thinnest  parts  of  tlie  os  innominatnm 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  and  in  the  hollow 
of  the  wing  of  the  ilium.  In  the  latter  situation  the 
bone  has  been  successfully  trephined  for  iliac  abscess. 
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The  door  of  the  pelvis  and  the  pelvic  ftisda 

— TliB  outlet  of  the  bony  pelvia  is  occupied  in  tlie 
recent  state  with  the  following  structures  from  behind 
forwards :  the  pyriformis,  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments, 
the  coccygeus,  the  levator  ani,  and  the  triangular 
ligament  of  the  urethra.  These  form  the  floor  of  the 
pelvis.  The  three  structures  last  named  serve  to 
separate  the  pelvic  cavity  from  the  perineum. 

The  walls  and  floor  of  the  pelvis  are  lined  by  a 
fascia,  the  pelvic  fascia,  of  which  a  brief  general 
description  may  be  given.  This  fascia  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  parts,  a  parietal  layer  and  a  visceral 
layer.  (1)  The  parietal  layer  begins  at  the  brim  of 
the  true  pelvis,  to  which  it  is  atta:ched.  From  this 
ftttacliment  it  paasea  down  along  the  pelvic  wall,  forming 
a  lining  for  that  part,  covering  in  the  obturator  intemus 
muscle,  and  becoming  adherent  below  to  the  rami  of 
the  pubes  and  ischium,  and  to  the  tuber  ischii.  More 
posteriorly  it  gives  a  thin  covering  to  the  pyriformis 
muaclft  (2)  The  viscera!  layer  cornea  off  from  the 
parietal  ^ong  a  line  running  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  ischial  spine. 
This  line  is  known  as  the  white  line,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  origin  of  the  levator  aoi  from  the  pelvic 
fascia. 

Starting  from  this  line  the  visceral  layer  passes 
down  into  the  pelvis  on  the  abdominal  surface  of  the 
levator  ani,  and  attaches  itself  to  all  the  pelvia  viscera 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  forming  fibrous  expan- 
sions  or  "ligaments,"  that  serve  to  hold  the  viscera  in 
place.  Were  there  no  pelvic  visceia,  this  layer  of 
the  fascia  would  be  continued  evenly  across  the  pelvic 
floor  from  one  side  to  the  other,  just  as  tJie  subperi- 
toneal faaeia  is  continued  over  the  under  surface  of 
the  diaphragm.  Having  given  "refleotions"  to  the 
pelvic  organs  the  visceral  layer  passes  on,  and,  covering 
tiie  opposite  levator  muscle,  ends  at  the  opposite  white 
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lina      This  visceral  layer  is  usually  known  as  the 
recto-vesical  fascia. 

As  rega:rds  the  parietal  division,  it  will  be  seen 
that  that  part  of  it  above  the  origin  of  the 
visceral  layer  (i.e.,  above  the  white  line)  is  in  the 
pelvic  cavity,  while  that  part  below  the  line  is  in  the 
perineum.  To  this  lower  segment  the  name  obturator 
fascia  is  commonly  given.  No'y,  the  peritoneum  lines 
some  part  of  the  pelvic  floor,  and  covers  a  great  part 
of  the  pelvic  viscera.  Between  this  peritoneum  and 
the  visceral  layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia  is  a  good  deal  of 
loose  connective  tissue.  Inflammation  may  be  set  up 
in  this  tissue,  may  spread  readily  in  it,  and  may 
of  course  lead  to  suppuration.  Such  suppuration 
will  be  limited  to  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  will  be 
hindered  from  escaping  from  that  cavity  by  the  pelvic 
fascia.  Inflammations  of  any  extent  so  located  are 
included  under  the  term  pelvic  cellulitis.  Suppura- 
tion, therefore,  above  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pelvic 
fascia  will  be  limited  to  the  pelvic  cavity,  while  that 
below  the  fascia  will  be  limited  to  the  perineum,  to 
either  the  urethral  or  the  anal  segment  of  that  district. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pelvic  fascia  is  of  much 
surgical  importance.  Wounds  through  the  perineum 
that  involve  this  fascia  will  be  serious,  in  that  they 
will  open  up  the  loose  tissue  on  the  pelvic  aspect  of 
the  fascia  in  which  inflammation  so  readily  spreads, 
while  unless  the  fascia  be  wounded  the  pelvic  cavity 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  opened. 

The  fascia  is  so  reflected  upon  the  viscera  that  certain 
parts  of  them  are  excluded  by  the  attachments  of  the 
membrane  from  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  parts  so  ex- 
cluded are  the  following  :  the  prostate,  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  all  that  part  of  the  base  of  the  bladder  that 
is  between  the  seminal  vesicles,  the  seminal  vesicles 
themselves,  and  about  the  last  two  and  a  half  or 
three  inches  of  the  rectum.      On  the  side  of  the 
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rectum  the  fascia  reaches  the  level  of  a  luie  di'awn 
from  the  top  of  the  seminal  vesicles  ia  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  piece  of  the  sacrum.  In  the  middle  line  it 
reaches  a  point  some  little  way  below  the  recto- 
vesical cul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum.  These  excluded 
portions  of  the  various  viscera  may  be  wounded 
without  the  pelvic  cavity  being  opened  up,  and 
suppuration  Bpreadiug  from  them  would  tend  to 
spread  towards  the  perineum,  and  not  into  the  pelvis. 
Pfilmn  cellulitis,  to  use  tlie  term  in  the  strict  sense, 
means  inflftmination  of  the  connective  tissue  between 
the  pelvic  faaoia  and  the  peritoneum."  This  connec- 
tive tissue  is  chiefly  situated  between  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  bladder  and  the  pelvis,  about  the  base  and 
neck  of  the  bladder,  between  the  latter  viscus  and  the 
rectum  ;  and  in  the  female,  between  the  layers  of  the 
broad  ligament  and  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
uterus  and  commencement  of  the  vagina.  Alt  this 
connective  tissue  is  continuous,  and  iniianiiuation  iu 
one  part  of  it  may  spread  to  the  other  parts.  In 
women  the  mischief  is  often  found  between  the  folds 
of  the  broad  ligament,  or  in  the  hollow  between  the 
uterus  and  the  reatum.  As  may  be  supposed,  the 
abscess  formed  in  such  cases  tends  to  mount  up  in  the 
pelvis,  being  unable  to  escape  below,  and  usually 
points  in  the  inguinal  region.  It  may,  however,  open 
into  one  of  the  pelvic  viscera  or  into  the  peritoneum, 
but  both  these  terminations  are  rare.  Out  of  thirty- 
seven  cases  of  puerperal  pelvic  cellulitis  with  suppu- 
ration, twenty-four  burst  externally,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  inguinal  region  (McClintock). 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  t!io  blood-vessels 
o/the  pelvis  are  placed  on  the  peritoneal  aspect  of  the 
fascia.  The  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  arteiy, 
therefore,  that  leave  the  pelvis,  escape  by  piercing  that 

*  Clinicull;  the  term  pelvia  aoUulJds  inuladeg  iklio  ^elvlo  pert- 
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membrana  The  obturator  artery  is  an  exception  to  this 
role^  since  it  passes  over  the  upper  border  of  the 
parietal  pelvic  fascia  (Cunningham).  The  nerves  in 
the  pelvis  lie  behind  or  outside  the  fascia^  and,  there- 
fore, the  pelvic  vessels  and  the  pelvic  nerves  are, 
excepting  the  obturator,  separate  from  one  another 
by  this  layer  of  tissua 

The  male  peiinenm.  —  The  perineum  is  a 
lozenge-shaped  space  bounded  by  the  symphysis,  the 
rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischia,  the  ischial  tuberosities, 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  the  edges  of  the  two 
great  gluteal  muscles,  and  the  coccyx.  A  transverse 
line  drawn  across  the  space  between  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities of  the  tubera  isohii,  and  just  in  front  of 
the  anus,  divides  the  perineum  into  two  parts.  The 
anterior  part  forms  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle, 
measuring  about  three  and  a  quarter  inches  on  all 
sides.  It  is  called  the  urethral  triangle.  The  posterior 
part  is  also  somewhat  triangular^  contains  the  rectum 
and  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  is  called  the  anal  triangle. 
The  whole  space  measui*es  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
from  side  to  side,  and  about  four  inches  from  before 
backwards  in  the  middle  line.  The  average  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  pelvic  outlet  in  the  male 
averages  three  and  a  quarter  inches.  This  measure- 
ment in  the  undissected  subject  is  increased  to  four 
inches  by  the  curving  of  the  surface.  The  average 
transverse  diameter  of  the  male  pelvic  outlet  is  three 
and  a  half  inches,  and  corresponds  to  the  measurement 
of  the  perineum  above  given. 

The  bony  framework  of  the  perineum  can  be  felt 
more  or  less  distinctly  all  round,  and  in  thin  subjects 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  can  be  made  out 
beneath  the  great  gluteal  muscle.  The  anus  is  in  the 
middle  line  between  the  tubera  ischii,  its  centre  being 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  tip  of  the 
coc<^x.     The  raphi,  a  central  mark  or  ridge  in  the 
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cross  this  line,  [uicl,  thei'efore,  in  making  indaioiiB 
into  the  perineum  this  line  k  alwuya  chosen  -when 
poBaible.  In  the  middle  line,  loiclway  between  the 
'Oeatre  of  the  anus  and  the  spot  where  the  scrotum  j< " 
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the  perineum,  is  the  central  point  of  the  perineum. 
The  two  transverse  perineal  muscles,  the  accelerator 
urinse,  and  the  sphincter  ani  meet  at  this  point,  which 
also  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  triangular  ligament.  The  bulb  is  just  in  front  of 
it,  as  is  cdso  the  artery  to  the  bulb,  and  in  lithotomy, 
therefore,  the  incision  should  never  commence  in 
front  of  this  spot. 

The  perineal  space  is  separated  from  the  pelvic 
cavity  by  the  levator  ani  muscles  and  recto-vesical 
fascia,  as  already  mei^^ioned.  The  depth  of  the  perineum 
means  the  distance  between  the  skin  and  the  pelvic 
floor.  This  depth  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
amount  of  fat  under  the  integument.  It  varies 
considerably  in  different  parts,  measuring  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  the  hinder  and  outer  parts  of  the 
perineum,  and  less  than  one  inch  in  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  space. 

The  ischio-rectal  fossa  is  of  pyramidal  shape, 
its  apex  being  at  the  white  line,  and  its  base  being 
formed  by  the  skin  between  the  anus  and  the  ischial 
tuberosities.  It  .measures  about  two  inches  from  be- 
fore back,  one  inch  from  side  to  side,  and  is  between 
two  and  three  inches  in  depth.  Its  boundaries  are:  on 
the  outer  side,  the  obturator  internus  muscle  covered 
by  the  parietal  layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia;  on  the  inner 
side,  the  levator  ani,  covered  by  the  anal  fascia;  in 
front,  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  the 
transversus  perinei  muscle ;  and  behind^  the  gluteus 
maximus,  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and  coccygeus. 
The  pudic  vessels  and  nerves  are  on  the  outer  wall, 
embedded  in  the  feuscia  over  the  obturator  muscle,  and 
are  placed  about  one  and  a  half  inches  above  the  lower 
border  of  the  tubera  ischii. 

The  part  of  the  rectum  which  occupies  the  space 
between  the  two  fossae  is  supported  by  the  levatores 
ani,  external  sphincter,  and  recto-vesical  fascia.     Its 
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lateral  wall  is  exposed  for  a  distance  of  nearly  three 
inches,  its  posterior  wall  for  cibout  aa  inch  (Quain). 
The  fossa  is  occupied  by  a  muss  of  fat  which  a&brds 
to  the  rectum  the  support  of  an  elastic  cushion.  This 
fatty  tieaue  is  badly  supplied  with  blood,  and  this  fact, 
in  addition  to  the  dependent  situation  of  the  part,  and 
ita  ejtpoaure  when  the  patient  sits  upon  damp,  cold 
Beats,  etc.,  leads  to  abscess  being  very  frequeut  in  the 
epace  [^hio-Ttcial  a&«ce««).  These  abscesses  are  hem- 
med in  on  all  aides,  soon  fill  the  fossa,  and  then  t«nd 
to  discharge  themselves  in  the  t)vo  dii'ections  where 
the  resistance  is  least,  viz.,  through  the  skin  and 
through  the  wall  of  the  rectum.  When  this  double 
discharge  of  the  abscess  has  taken  place,  a  completo 
fistula  in  aru)  is  established.  It  is  well  to  not«  that  in 
all  fiatulie  in  ano  the  opening  into  the  rectum  is  nearly 
always  within  half  an  inch  of  the  anus.  An  opening 
into  the  bowel  higher  up  is  resisted  by  the  attachment 
of  th«  levator  ani,  by  the  anal  fascia  and  by  the  j«cto- 
vesical  fascia. 

Orosaing  the  space  obliquely  from  its  hinder  part 
to  the  anus  ai«  the  external  hemorrhoidal  vcsself 
Mid  nerves ;  crossing  the  anterior  and  outer  comei' 
of  the  fossa  are  the  perinea!  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  about  the  posterior  border  of  the  space  ai'e  the 
fourth  sacral  nerve  and  souie  branches  of  the  small 
sciatic  nerve.  It  will  he  readily  understood,  therefore, 
that  iachio-rectal  abscesses  are  associated  usually  with 
extreme  suffering  until  they  are  relieved.  The  most 
severe  pain  is  probably  due  to  the  stretching  of  the 
external  huemorrhoid^  nerve  by  the  abscess  aa  it 
progresses  towards  the  surface.  In  oj>ening  an  abscess 
in  the  fossa  the  main  structures  to  avoid  are  the 
rectum,  the  ])udic  and  external  hiemonhoidal  vessels. 
Anus.— (5ee  paragraph  on  the  Rectum.) 
The  nrcthi-al  triangle.— The  skin  of  the  peri- 
Oeutu  betweun  the  anus  and  the  scrotuni  is  thin,  a 
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shows  very  readily  any  extravasations  of  blood  that 
may  form  beneath  it.  The  superficial  fascia  is  divided 
into  two  layers,  of  which  the  more  superficial  is  quite 
unimportant,  and  contains  what  little  subcutaneous 
fat  exists  in  this  part. 

The  deeper  layer,  known  as  the  perineal  fascia  or 
fascia  of  Colles,  is  attached  on  either  side  to  the  rami 
of  the  pubes  and  ischium,  and  behind  to  the  base  of 
the  triangular  ligament.  In  front  it  becomes  continuous 
with  the  dartos  tissue.  This  fascia,  therefore,  by  its 
attachments  forms  with  the  triangular  ligament  a  well- 
isolated  aponeurotic  space,  containing  the  bulb  with 
all  that  part  of  the  spongy  urethra  between  the 
triangular  ligament  and  the  attachment  of  the  scrotum, 
the  penile  muscles,  the  transverse  perineal  muscles, 
vessels,  and  nerves,  and  the  perineal  vessels  and  nerves. 
When  extravasation  of  urine  follows  upon  a  rupture 
of  the  part  of  the  urethra  above  named,  the  course  of 
the  escaping  fluid  is  directed  by  the  fascia  of  Colles. 
It  fills  the  aponeurotic  space.  It  is  unable  to  gain  to 
ischio-rectal  fossa  on  account  of  the  attachment  of  the 
fascia  to  the  triangular  ligament.  The  lateral  attach- 
ments of  this  membrane  prevent  the  urine  from 
passing  into  the  thighs.  It  is,  therefore,  guided  into 
the  scrotum,  and  there  finds  itself  beneath  the 
dartos  tissue.  It  distends  the  scrotal  tissues,  and 
then  mounts  up  on  to  the  abdomen  through  the  gap 
left  between  the  symphysis  pubis  and  pubic  spine 
(page  291).  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fascia 
of  Colles,  the  dartos  tissue,  and  the  deeper  layer  of 
the  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen,  are  continuous, 
and  merely  represent  different  parts  of  the  same 
structure.  Pus  or  blood  within  this  aponeurotic 
space  would  follow  the  same  course  if  the  effusion 
were  extensive  enough.  The  pain  occasioned  by 
such  effusion  can  be  understood  when  it  is  noted 
tliat  the  three  chief    sensory  nerves  of  this  region 
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(the  three  long  scrotiii  nervna)  are  included  within 
the  space. 

The  triangular  tieainent  has  a  depth  of  about 
one  and  a  hsM  inches  in  the  middle  line,  and  is  formed 
of  two  layers,  of  which  the  posterior  is  derived  from 
the  pelvic  fasci*.  The  meinhranous  iirethra,  Bmroimded 
by  the  compressor  nrethne,  lies  between  the  two  layers, 
and  runs  about  one  inch  below  the  symphysiB,  and 
about  three-quarterG  of  an  inch  above  the  central  point 
of  the  peiineum.  The  artery  to  the  bulb  paBses  in- 
wards between  the  two  layers  about  half  an  inch  above 
the  base  of  the  ligament  and  one  inch  and  a-half  in 
front  of  the  anus.  The  dorsal  vein  and  the  terminal 
part  of  the  pudic  artery  and  nerve  pierce  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  ligament  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
symphysis.  In  nncomplicated  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branous urethra,  the  urine  estravasated  would  be 
limited  to  the  apace  beween  the  layers  of  the  ligament, 
until  subsequent  suppuration  had  made  a  way  for  it  to 
escape.  When  extravasation  occurs  behind  the  trian- 
gular hgament,  the  eSusion  barely  escapes  the  pelvic 
cavity,  and  usually  by  following  the  rectum  gains  the 
anal  part  of  the  perineum. 

Just  beyond  the  triangular  ligament  ia  the  pro- 
state, surrounded  by  its  capsule,  and  the  prostatic 
venous  plexus.  In  dissecting  down  from  the  surface 
to  the  prostate,  we  meet,  as  Cunningham  has  well 
pointed  out,  alternate  strata  of  fascial  and  muscular 
tissue,  forming  seven  layers  in  all,  viz. :  (1)  Superficial 
fascia;  (2)  superficial  perineal  mugcles ]  (3)  triangular 
ligament  (ant,  layer) ;  (4}  compressor  urethrte  muscle  ; 
(6)  triangular  ligament  (post  layer) ;  (6)  levator  ani 
■mutcle  ;  (T)  capsule  of  prostate. 

IiBteral  lithotomy. — The^rs(  iiicwioji  is  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  length,  is  commenced  just  to 
the  left  of  the  middle  line  and  just  behind  the  central 
jKtint  of  the  perineum,  ie.,  about  one  and  a  quai'tei 
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inches  in  front  of  the  anus.  The  incision  is  carried 
downwards  and  outwards  into  the  left  ischio-rectal 
fossa,  and  ends  at  a  point  between  the  tuber  ischii  and 
posterior  part  of  the  anus,  and  one-third  nearer  to  the 
tuberosity  than  to  the  gut.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
incision  the  staff  may  just  be  touched,  as  it  lies  in  the 
membranous  urethra,  the  incision  becoming  more  and 
more  shallow  as  the  knife  is  withdrawn.  The  parts  cut 
in  the  first  incision  are :  (1)  Skin  and  superficial  fascia; 
(2)  transverse  perineal  muscle,  artery  and  nerve;  (3)  the 
lower  edge  of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular 
ligament;  (4)  the  external  hsemorrhoidal  vessels  and 
nerve. 

In  the  second  incision  the  knife,  guided  by  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand,  is  passed  upwards  behind  the 
triangular  ligament,  is  engaged  in  the  groove  on  the 
staff  as  it  lies  in  the  membranous  urethra,  and  then, 
having  its  edge  turned  towards  the  left  tuber  ischii,  is 
steadily  carried  along  the  groove  into  the  bladder.  In 
this  incision  the  parts  divided  are :  (1)  Membranous  and 
prostatic  portions  of  urethra ;  (2)  posterior  layer  of  tri- 
angular ligament;  (3)  compressor  urethrae;  (4)  anterior 
fibres  of  levator  ani  and  left  lateral  lobe  of  prostate. 
The  finger  is  then  introduced  along  the  staff  into  the 
bladder,  the  staff  is  removed,  and,  the  forceps  being 
inserted,  the  stone  is  extracted,  traction  being  made  in 
the  proper  axis  of  the  pelvis. 

Parts  tlmt  may  he  wounded, — {a)  In  the  first  in- 
cision :  (1)  the  bulb,  or  the  artery  to  the  bulb.  These 
parts  can  be  avoided  by  commencing  the  incision  well 
behind  the  "central  point,"  and  by  causing  the 
holder  of  the  staff  to  draw  it,  the  scrotum,  and  the 
penis  well  up.  The  staff  should  be  held  as  close 
up  under  the  pubes  as  possible.  The  bulb  is  very  small 
in  children,  large  in  adults,  and  largest  in  old  men. 
(2)  The  rectum  may  be  cut  if  much  distended,  or  if 
the  incision  be  made  too  vertical  or  carried  too  far 
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back.  In  all  cases  the  gat  should  be  well  emptied  by 
enema  bofore  tlie  operation.  (3)  The  pudic  vesseia 
can  hardly  be  wouuded  unless  the  ineiaiou  is  veiy  , 
carelessly  made,  and  the  knife  carried  almost  against 
the  bone  as  it  ia  being  withdrawn.  (6)  In  the  second 
incision  the  knife  may  be  passed  beyond  the  prostate, 
and  may  so  incise  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pelvio 
fascia  as  to  open  up  the  pelric  cavity.  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  prostate  may 
be  cut  freely  witliont  this  cavity  being  endangeretd. 
The  gland  is  enveloped  by  the  pelvic  fascia,  but  the 
incision  made  into  the  prostate  is  well  below  the  su- 
perior reflection  of  the  membrane.  The  incision  in  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  therefore,  must  be  strictly  limited 
to  the  prostate.  The  prostatic  plexus  of  veiiia  cannot 
avoid  being  wounded.  The  left  ejaculatory  duct 
would  be  out  if  the  prostatic  incision  be  carried  too 
far  backwards. 

In  children  the  pelvis  ia  relatively  narrower  than 
in  the  adult,  the  bladder  is  more  an  abdominal  than 
a  pelvic  organ,  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  therefore, 
ia  high  up.  The  viscus,  moreover,  is  very  movable^ 
and  has  leas  substantial  attachments  than  has  the 
adult's  bladder.  It  thus  happens  that  in  forcing  the 
finger  into  the  bladder  after  the  second  incision,  the 
viscus  has  actually  been  torn  away  from  the  urethra. 
In  children  the  prostate  is  rudimentary,  and  thus  more 
of  the  actual  neck  of  the  bladder  itself  has  to  be  cut. 
From  the  small  size  of  this  gland,  also,  it  happens  that 
in  some  cases  the  knife  has  passed  too  far  beyond  the 
prostatic  area,  and  has  opened  up  the  pelvic  fascia.  In 
children  also  the  peritoneum  descends  lower  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  and  may  be  wounded 
by  a  careless  operator. 

niedjan  IJHiotamy.  —  In  this    operation   the 
knife  is  entered  in  the  middle  line,  just  in  front  of  the 
The  staff  has  a  central  groove,  and  the  point  of 
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the  knife  should  hit  the  instrument  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  apex  of  the  prostate.  As  the  knife  is  withdrawn, 
the  whole  of  the  membranous  urethra  is  incised,  and 
a  wound  made  in  the  median  raphe  of  about  one  inch 
and  a  quai-ter  in  length.  The  incision  is  made  by 
cutting  upwards.  A  probe  is  then  introduced  into  the 
bladder,  and,  the  staff  being  removed,  the  finger  is 
passed  into  that  viscus  by  steady  dilatation  of  the 
parts,  with  some  laceration  of  the  prostate.  The  object 
in  this  operation  is  to  enter  the  bladder  with  the  least 
amount  of  cutting,  and  by  dilatation  rather  than 
incision. 

Farts  divided. — (X)  Skin  and  superficial  fascia; 
(2)  sphincter  ani ;  (3)  central  point  of  perineum  j  (4) 
lower  border  of  triangular  ligament;  (5)  whole 
length  of  membranous  urethra ;  (6)  compressor 
urethras. 

Advcmtagea, — (1)  The  bleeding  is  much  less  than 
in  the  lateral  operation,  the  slight,  vascularity  of  the 
raphe  being  well  known.  (2)  The  pelvic  fascia  is  much 
less  likely  to  be  wounded  if  the  bladder  be  entered  by 
dilatation  rather  than  by  incision,  as  in  the  lateral 
procedure. 

Disadvantages. — (1)  The  bulb  is  in  great  risk  of 
being  wounded.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that 
wounds  of  the  bulb  in  the  middle  line  do  not  bleed 
readily,  as  a  rule.  (2)  The  amount  of  space  obtained 
for  the  removal  of  the  stone  is  very  slight.  (3)  In 
children  the  operation  in  its  integrity  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible, since  the  prostate  is  quite  rudimentary,  and  the 
slight  attachments  of  the  parts  are  such,  that,  in  using 
forcible  dilatation,  the  bladder  may  readily  be  torn 
from  the  urethra.  If  the  incision  be  made  upwards, 
and  one  finger  be  retained  in  the  rectum,  the  risk  of 
wounding  the  gut  is  not  great. 

In  lithotomy,  and  in  other  operations  for  reaching 
the   neck  of  the   bladder  through  the  perineum,  it 
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should  be  rememViered  that  the  bladder  lies  at  a  depth 
of  from  two  and  a.  half  to  three  luches  from  the  sur- 
face whea  the  body  is  in  lithotomy  position. 

Suprapabic  lillialomy. — Thia  operation  has 
been  revived  of  Ittte  years,  and  is  especiaUy  advised 
in  cases  of  large  stones,  and  in  male  ciuldren,  if 
lithotrity  is  contra-indioated,  to  avoid  the  large  wound 
in  the  prostatic  region.  In  oi'der  to  bring  the  Hummit 
of  the  bladder  well  above  the  symph3^is,  both  bladder 
and  rectum  are  dilated.  Into  the  former  viscus,  tepid 
water  or  boracic  lotion  is  injected.  It  is  found  that 
in  the  adult  eight  to  ten  ounces  is  sufficient  to  ensure 
the  desired  distension.  The  rectum  is  dilated  by 
means  of  a  soft  rubber  h&g.  The  gut,  when  thus  dis- 
tended, pushes  forward  the  bladder,  and  gives  it  a 
firm  basis  upon  which  to  rest.  In  the  adult  from  ten 
to  fourteen  ounces  are  usually  introduced  into  the  bag. 
Without  the  rectal  bag  the  bladder,  distended  by  in- 
jection, would  sink  down  towards  the  pelvic  floor. 
Distension  of  the  rectum  alone  will  elevate  the  bladder, 
but  it  will  usually  have  no  effect  upon  the  reflection 
of  peritoneum.  In  operating  upon  children  the  rectal 
bag  is  very  seldom  required.  In  the  case  of  a  male 
child,  aged  five,  the  injection  of  tliree  ounces  of 
water  into  the  bladder  caused  the  reflection  of  perito- 
ueuDi  to  mount  more  that  one  inch  above  the  sym- 
physis. An  incision,  some  three  inches  in  length,  is 
made  immediately  above  the  symphysis  in  the  median 
line.  The  bladder  is  exposed  below  the  pei'itoneum, 
is  drawn  forwards  by  a  hook,  and  opened. 

The  hladder.— When  empty  the  bladder  is 
flattened  and  of  triangular  outline,  and  lies  against 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  The  empty  bladder 
may  be  found  in  one  of  two  conditions  (as  demon- 
strated by  Dr.  Hart  in  the  adult  female  bladder).  It 
may  bo  small,  oval,  and  firm,  with  its  upper  wall 
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posterior  section  the  urethra  forms  with  the  cavity  of 
the  bladder  a  curved  slit  (the  systolic  empty  bladder). 
It  may  be  larger,  and  soft,  with  its  upper  surface  con- 
cave  towards   the    abdomen,    and    fitting   into    the 
concavity  of  the  lower  wall  or  surface.     In  the  section 
named,  the  urethra  forms,  with  the  bladder  cavity,  a 
Y-shaped  figure,   the  two  diverging  limbs '  of  the  Y 
corresponding  to  the  concavity  named  (the  diastolic 
empty    bladder).       When    moderately    distended    it 
is  of   rounded  outline ;    when  completely  distended 
it  assumes  an  oval  outline,  and  rises  out  of  the  pelvis. 
As  distension  of  ilie  bladder  increases,  the  summit  of 
the  viscus  is  brought  more  and  more  in  contact  with 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  the  organ  becoming  also 
more  convex  on  its  posterior  than  on  its  anterior  sur- 
face.    This  tendency  for  the  summit  of  the  distended 
bladder  to  press  itself  against  the  anterior  parietes  is 
of  good  service  in  tapping  the  organ  above  the  pubes, 
and  in  suprapubic  lithotomy.    When  greatly  distended 
it  may  reach  the  umbilicus,  and  mfiy  even  touch  the 
diaphragm.     The  usual  capacity  of  the  organ  is  about 
one  pint,  but  when  fully  occupied  it  may  hold  some 
quarts.      When  both  bladder  and   rectum  are  quite 
empty  the  apex  of   the  bladder  and .  the  pre- vesical 
refiection  of  the  peritoneum  are  a  little  below  the 
upper    margin    of     the    symphysis    pubis.     As    the 
distended  bladder  ascends  above  tlie  pubes  it  dissects 
the  serous  membrane  from  the  parietes,  and  the  layer 
so  lifted  off  forms  a  cul-de-sac  or  fold  of  peritoneum 
between  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
bladder  and  the  parietes.      When  the  apex  of    the 
bladder  is  two  inches  above  the  pubes  the  peritoneal 
refiection  is  probably  not  more  than  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  above  the  same  point  of  bone.     When  the 
apex  of  the  bladder  is  midway  between  the  umbilicus 
and  the  pubes  there  may  be  two  inches  (vertical)  of 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  the  middle  line  and 
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peritoneum  being  wounded.  As  the  bladder  becomes 
distended,  not  only  does  it  rise  into  the  abdomen,  but 
it  extends  also  towards  the  perineum,  diminishing  the 
length  of  the  prostatic  and  membranous  urethra.  In 
suprapubic  lithotomy  that  tendency  to  extend  down- 
wards is  prevented  by  the  rectal  bag  (page  392). 

Between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bladder  and  the 
symphysis,  and  shut  in  by  the  peritoneum  above,  is  a 
loose  layer  of  connective  tissue.  The  looseness  of 
this  connective  tissue  permits  the  bladder  to  readily 
alter  its  dimensions  without  disturbing  the  connections 
of  the  organ.  In  injuries  to  the  pelvis  and  to  the 
front  of  the  bladder  a  diffuse  inflammation  may  be 
set  up  in  this  tissue  and  assume  serious  proportions. 
I  have  reported  a  case  where  an  extensive  suppuration 
in  this  area  followed  upon  aspiration  of  the  bladder 
above  the  pubes,  and  led  to  death.  Like  suppuration 
has  followed  suprapubic  lithotomy.  In  rupture  of 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  viscus  the  urine  escapes  into 
this  district  of  cellular  tissue  ;  a  limited  suppuration 
may  follow  and  recovery  ensue. 

The  bladder,  although  fairly  fixed,  has  been  found 
in  inguinal,  femoral,  and  vaginal  herniae.  In  the  erect 
position  its  neck  (in  the  male)  lies  on  a  horizontal 
line  drawn  from  before  backwards  through  a  point  a 
little  below  the  middle  of  the  symphysis,  and  is  placed 
about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  (3  cm.)  behind  that 
articulation  (Tillaux). 

Relations  to  the  peritoneum. — The  anterior  surface 
is  entirely  devoid  of  peritoneum,  while  the  superior 
surface  is  entirely  covered  by  that  membrane.  At  the 
sides  there  is  no  peritoneum  in  front  of,  or  below,  the 
obliterated  hypogastric  arteries.  On  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  bladder  the  serous  membrane  extends 
down  as  far  as  a  transverse  line,  uniting  the  upper 
parts  of  the  two  seminal  vesicles,  so  that  the  upper 
ends  of    the  vesicles,  as  well  as  the  ureters,  where 
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they  enter  tlie  bladder,  are  covered  by  peritoneum. 
This  recto-vesical  pouch  of  peritoneum  in  tlie  adult 
extends  to  witbin  about  three  inches  of  the  anus,  and 
does  Dot  reach  below  a  line  one  inoh  above  the  base 
of  the  prostate.  Harrison  Crippa  gives  the  distance 
of  the  pouch  from  the  auua  as  2^  inches  when  the 
bladder  and  rectum  are  both  empty,  and  as  3^  inches 
when  those  viscera  are  distended.  {See  Bladder  in 
the  child,  page  400,) 

Pnncture  of  the  blnildcr  per  rectum. — 
The  base  of  the  bladder  is  adherent  to  the  rectum  by 
deaise  ai-eolar  tissue  over  a  triangular  area,  the  apex 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  prostate,  the  sides  by  the 
diverging  seminal  vesicles,  and  the  base  by  the  recto- 
vesical fold  of  peritoneum.  This  triangle  is  equi- 
lateral, and  in  the  dissected  specimen  measures  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  on  all  sides.  It  corresiwuda  to 
the  trigone  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  viscus.  It  is 
througli  thia  triungle,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
prostate,  that  the  bladder  is  tapped  when  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  per  rectum.  The  recto-veaioal  fold 
of  peritoneum  is  raised,  and  is  carried  still  farther 
from  the  anus  when  the  organ  is  distended. 

Rupture  of  bladder.-^The  bladder  may  be 
i-uptured  by  violence  applied  to  the  anterior  abdo- 
minal wall  apart  from  pelvic  fracture  or  external 
evidence  of  injury.  Such  a  rupture  can,  however, 
hardly  happen  to  the  empty  bladder,  which  should  be 
full  or  distended  at  the  time.  It  is  veiy  rare  for  the 
rupture  to  he  on  the  anterior  surface  only.  As  a  rule, 
the  tear  involves  the  superior  or  abdominal  surface, 
and  implicates  the  peritoneum.  The  injury,  therefore, 
is  very  fatal  (five  recoveries  out  of  seventy-eight  cases). 
In  some  cases  of  vesical  rupture  the  surgeon  has 
opened  the  abdomen,  and-has  stitched  up  the  rant  in 
the  vificus  with  perfect  success.  The  blaidder  may  be 
^ectri^^«V;toenteaf^bMe^,f|nipbu«ft  of  thapelvia, 
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or  by  violence  applied  through  the  rectum  or  vagina. 
A  case,  for  example,  is  reported  (Holmes'  "  System  of 
Surgery  ")  of  a  man  who  fell  upon  a  pointed  stake 
fixed  in  the  earth.  The  stake  passed  through  the 
anus,  pierced  the  rectum,  and  entered  the  bladder  near 
the  prostate.  The  patient  recovered,  the  wound 
having  been  made  in  the  triangular  area  on  the  fundus 
of  the  bladder  alluded  to  above,  and  therefore  outside 
the  peritoneum.  The  viscus  may  be  ruptured  by  an 
accumulation  of  urine,  as  seen  in  cases  of  congenital 
closure  of  the  urethra  in  some  infants.  In  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  is  a  preparation  of 
"  the  bladder  of  a  woman  which  burst  near  the  entrance 
of  the  ureter  in  consequence  of  neglected  retention  of 
urine."  .  In  neglected  cases  of  stricture  in  the  male 
the  urethra  gives  way  rather  than  the  bladder,  and 
an  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  perineum  follows. 
A  small  puncture  of  the  bladder,  as,  for  example, 
that  made  by  a  fine  trochar,  is  at  once  closed  by  the 
muscular  contraction  of  its  wall. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  very 
lax,  to  allow  of  its  accommodating  itself  to  the  vary- 
ing changes  in  the  size  of  the  viscus.  Over  the 
trigone,  however,  it  is  closely  adherent,  and  were  it 
not  so  the  loose  mucous  membrane  would  be  constantly 
so  prolapsed  into  the  urethral  orifice  during  micturi- 
tion as  to  block  up  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The 
trigone  is  bounded  by  three  orifices,  for  the  urethra 
and  the  two  ureters,  and  forms  an  equilateral  triangle, 
measuring  about  one  and  a  half  inches  on  all  sides.  It 
is  here  that  the  effects  of  cystitis  are  most  evident,  and 
the  unyielding  character  of  the  mucous  membrane 
over  the  trigone  serves  in  part  to  explain  the  severe 
symptoms  that  follow  acute  inflammation  of  that 
structure.  Since  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  forms  the 
lowest  part  of  the  bladder  in  the  erect  posture,  it 
follows  that  calculi  gravitate  towards  the  trigone,  and 
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are  very  ajit  to  irritate  tliat  part  o(  the  interior.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  foreign  bodies  in  the  riscuB. 
The  mucous  membrane  about  the  trigone  and  neitk  is 
very  sensitive,  whereas  the  ioterior  of  the  remainder 
o£  the  bladder  appears  to  be  singularly  defective  in 
common  tieiisatiou.  This  can  be  well  noted  in  using 
sounds  and  catheters, 

la  the  musculRr  coat  of  the  viscus  the  fibres 
are  collected  into  bundles  which  interlace  in  all  direc- 
tions. When  the  bladder  becomes  hypertrophied 
these  bundlee  ar-e  rendered  veiy  distinct,  and  produce 
tiie  appearance  known  as  "  fasciculated  bladder," 
Thia  simply  means  that  the  muscle  of  the  bladder, 
having  been  unduly  exercised  to  overcome  some 
obstruction  to  the  escape  of  urine,  increases  in  size, 
as  do  other  much  exercised  muBcleii,  and  that  increase 
serves  to  demonstrate  the  arrangement  of  the  indi- 
vidttal  bundles.  In  a  fasciculated  bladder  the  muscular 
bundles  present  much  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
columnce  carneie  in  the  heart.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  bladder  wall  between  the  muscular  bundles 
is  comparatively  thin,  and  may  yield  when  the  viscus 
is  distended.  By  such  distension  the  mucous  mem- 
brane becomes  bulged  out  between  the  unyielding 
muscle  bundles,  so  that  sacculi  are  formed,  and  the 
appeaia.nce  known  aa  "sacculated  bladder"  is  pro- 
duced. In  thesesaccuti  urine  may  lodgeand  decompose, 
phosphatic  deposits  may  collect,  and  calculi  may 
develop  (encysted  calculi).  In  some  cases  the  parietes 
yield,  especially  at  one  part,  and  one  large  saccule  is 
produced.  In  this  way  a  sacculus  may  be  fonnd^' 
which  in  time  may  become  almost  as  large  as  tilri( 
bladder  itself,  and  give  rise  to  the  erroneous  desci^ 
tions  of  "  double  bladder,"  etc. 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  is  thicker  < 
stronger  tl)au  the  posterior,  and  in  cases  of  hypertro^ 
the  innivOBia  appears  to  loaiuly  i&volve  the  ante  ' 
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wall.  The  difference  between  the  two  parts  is  well 
shown  in  frozen  sections  (Symington). 

The  ureters  run  for  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
the  muscular  wall  of  the  viscus,  and  their  oblique 
course,  together  with  the  action  of  the  muscular  tissue 
about  them,  tends  to  prevent  regurgitation  of  urine. 
In  cases  of  retention  the  ureters  become  distended ; 
but  this  is  due  rather  to  accumulation  of  urine  within 
them  than  to  its  reflux  from  the  bladder. 

In  cases  of  great  distension  of  the  bladder  the 
neck  of  the  viscus  is  opened  up  by  the  pressure  from 
within,  and  the  patient  exhibits  the  feature  of  over- 
flow of  urine. 

The  female  bladder  is  less  capacious  than  that 
of  the  male.  Its  neck  is  situate  a  trifle  nearer  to  the 
symphysis  than  it  is  in  the  male,  and  lies  in  a  hori- 
zontal line  continued  back  from  the  border  of  the 
symphysis.  There  being  no  prostate,  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  is  very  distensible,  and  this  fact,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  shortness  and  dilatability  of  the 
urethra,  allows  of  most  stones  being  extracted  by 
forceps  without  cutting.  By  simple  dilatation,  stones 
of  a  diameter  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  have  been 
removed.  Through  the  dilated  urethra  the  orifices  of 
the  ureters  can  be  seen  and  examined.  The  intimate 
relation  of  the  bladder  to  the  vagina  allows  it  to  be 
examined  well  from  the  latter  passage,  and  the  com- 
parative thinness  of  the  dividing  wall  serves  to  explain 
the  frequency  of  vesico-vaginal  fistulsD.  Strange 
foreign  bodies  have  been  introduced  into  the  female 
bladder,  such  as  hair-pins,  crochet  hooks,  sealing-wax, 
penholders,  and  the  like. 

The  orifice  of  the  ureter  is  3  cm.  from  the  cervix 
ut^i-i,  and  4  cm.  from  the  vesical  opening  of  the 
urethra.  Its  close  relation  to  the  cervix  renders  it 
liable  to  injury  in  supravaginal  amputation  of  that 
pai-t,  and  in  certain  operations  on  the  uterus. 
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Tbo  blndder  Id  tbe  child  is  egg-sbaj)ed, 
its  vertical  axis  is  relatively  muuli  groatei'  thaa  it  is 
in  tlio  adult  The  larger  end  of  the  egg-shaped 
cavity  is  directed  ilo^uwards  and  backwards.  It 
ca.n  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  any  base  or  fundus 
to  the  child'e  bladder.  The  viacus  ia  sitiiat«d  iDainly 
in  the  abdomen,  the  pelvis  being  Email  and  very 
shallow.  At  birth  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  symphysis.  Although 
the  bladder  projects  so  freely  into  the  abdomen,  its 
anterior  wall  is  still  entirely  uncovered  by  peritoneam. 
On  the  posterior  wall  tlie  serous  membi-ane  extends 
lower  down  than  in  the  adult,  reaching  the  level  of 
the  urethral  orifice  at  tho  time  of  birth,  and  the  level 
of  the  prostate  in  young  male  children.  The  prostate 
is  esceedingly  small  in  children.  Thompson  states  that 
at  the  age  o£  seven  years  it  only  weighs  thirty  grains, 
whereas  in  subjects  between  eighteen  and  twenty 
it  weighs  two  hundred  and  fifty  ginins.  The  bladder 
wall  in  the  child  is  so  thin  that  in  sounding  for  stone 
it  is  said  that  a  "chok"  may  be  elicited  by  atrilUDg 
the  pelvis  through  the  parletes  of  the  vtscus. 

The  prostHte. — -Tlie  prostate  ia  situated  ahout 
throe-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  rests  upon  the  rectum  in  front  of  the  bend  between 
the  second  and  third  segments  of  that  viscus.  It  is, 
therefore,  placed  within  one  andahalf  to  two  inches  from 
the  anus,  and  can  be  readily  examined  from  the  bowel. 

The  secretion  from  the  gland  is  discharged  through 
a  numlier  of  long  and  very  narrow  ducts.  In  certain 
forms  of  prostatic  initation,  little  white  opaque  threads, 
very  much  like  sboi-t  pieces  of  cotton,  are  found  in  the 
urine,  and  are  actual  casts  of  the  prostatic  ducts. 

The  prostate  ia  enveloped  in  a  firm  capsule 
derived  from  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  it  is  to  this  foscia 
that  we  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  course  of 
j>roHtatic  abscess. 
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The  prostatic  abscess  usually  bursts  into  the 
urethi-a,  that  being  the  direction  in  which  least 
resistance  is  encountered.  If  it  does  not  enter  the 
urethra,  it  will  probably  open  into  the  rectum,  there 
being  only  one  layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  that 
layer  not  a  thick  one,  between  the  two  organs. 
Indeed,  the  posterior  part  of  the  prostatic  capsule, 
and  the  anterior  part  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectum, 
are  continuous.  Failing  these  two  points  of  exit, 
the  abscess  may  progress  towards  the  perineum. 
This  course,  however,  is  not  very  usual,  the  advance 
of  the  abscess  being  resisted  by  the  dense  posterior 
layer  of  the  triangular  ligament,  with  the  lower  edge 
of  which  the  prostatic  capsule  is  continuous.  If  the 
abscess  reaches  the  perineum,  it  will  do  so  by  running 
along  the  side  of  the  rectum.  The  abscess  cannot 
make  its  way  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  its  movement  in 
that  direction  being  resisted  by  the  pubo-prostatic 
ligaments  which  form  one  of  the  very  densest  ]X)rtiops 
of  the  pelvic  fascia.  This  encasement  of  the  gland 
in  an  unyielding  membrane  will  serve  to  in  part 
explain  the  severe  pain  felt  in  acute  prostatic  abscess. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  prostate. — The  average 
measurements  of  the  normal  prostate  are  an  inch 
and  a  half  across  at  its  widest  part,  and  nn  inch  and 
a  quarter  from  before  backwards,  or  from  a{)ex  to 
base.  After  the  age  of  fifty-three  the  organ  is  very 
apt  to  become  hypertrophied ;  and,  according  to  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  this  hypertrophy  may  be  considered 
to  exist  when  the  gland  measures  two  inches  from 
side  to  side,  or  when  it  weighs  one  ounce.  The  usual 
weight  of  the  prostate  is  six  drachms.  If  the 
enlargement  mainly  affect  the  lateral  lobes,  it  will 
be  understood  that  the  hypertrophy  may  attain 
considerable  dimensions  without  retention  of  urine 
being  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  a  comparatively 
trifling  enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe  may  almost 
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entirely  block  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  If  the 
affection  be  general,  the  prostatic  urethra  is  lengthened, 
and  if  oae  luteral  lobe  be  more  enlarged  than  the 
other,  the  canal  deviates  to  one  side.  When  the 
enlargement  particularly  affects  the  middle  lobe,  the 
prostatic  urethra,  which  is  normally  almost  straight, 
becomes  considerably  curved,  the  curve  being  some- 
times very  abrupt. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  enlargement  of  the 
middle  lobe  aloue  can  hardly  be  made  out  by  rectal 
examination. 

The  severity  of  the  symptoms  in  a  case  of 
hypertroijhy  of  the  prostate  beai-s  little  or  no  relation 
to  the  the  apparent  size  of  the  gland  as  felt  per 
I'ectum.  A  portion  of  the  enlai^ed  body  may  pro- 
ject into  the  bladdbr.  This  usually  takes  the  form 
of  a  projecting  middle  lobe  which,  when  viewed  from 
the  interior  of  the  bladder,  may  appear  as  a  dbtiuct 
well-rounded  pedunculated  or  sessile  growth. 

Ill  the  operation  of  proHaCectomi/  this  projecting 
and  most  troublesome  mass  is  i-emoved  through  » 
suprapubic  incision.  Between  the  prostate  and  its 
capsule  is  an  extensive  plexus  of  veins,  the  prostatic 
plexus,  into  which  enters  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis. 
PhleboUtha  are  said  to  lie  more  frequently  met  with 
in  these  veius  than  in  any  other  in  the  body.  This 
plexus  is  cut  in  lateral  lithotomy,  and  it  is  through 
its  vessels  that  septic  matter  is  probably  absorbed  in 
casra  of  pyaemia  following  that  operation. 

The  male  urethra  is  about  eight  and  a  half 
inches  in  lengtli  (21  cm.),  an  inch  and  a  quarter  being 
devoted  to  tlie  prostatic  urethra,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  to  the  membranous,  and  six  and  a  half  inches 
to  the  penile  or  spongy  portion.  Between  the  ages  of 
fourand  six  years  it«  length  is  8  to  9  cm.,  and  between 
ten  and  thirteen  years  10  to  11  cm.  The  canal  may 
b^^EjtHd^d  iuto  a.  Sasd'atid  movable  part.,     Thefini(l.> 
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part  extends  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  penile  urethra  at  the  point 
of  attachment  of  the  suspensory  ligament.  The  fixed 
part  describes  an  even  curve,  fairly  represented  by 
the  line  of  a  "  short  curve "  metal  catheter.  The 
two  ends  of  the  curve  lie  about  in  the  same  line, 
viz.  one  drawn  across  the  lower  end  of  the  sym- 
physis, and  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis  of 
that  articulation.  The  curve  is  formed  around  this 
line,  its  summit  corresponding  to  a  prolongation  of 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  symphysis,  and  to  about  the 
centre  of  the  membranous  urethra.  This  part  of 
the  tube  lies  about  one  inch  below  the  pubic  arch. 
The  movable  portion  of  the  urethra  forms,  when  the 
penis  is  dependent,  a  second  curve  in  the  opposite 
direction,  so  that  the  whole  canal  follows  somewhat 
the  outline  of  the  letter  S. 

The  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  will  be  nearly 
vertical.  This  part  of  the  canal  corresponds  to  the  pos- 
terior ventral  part  of  the  urogenital  sinus  of  the  cloaca, 
which  receives  the  WolflSan  and  Miillerian  ducts.  The' 
prostatic  sinus  in  this  part  of  the  urethra  represents  the 
united  ends  of  the  rudimentary  Miillerian  ducts. 

That  part  of  the  urethral  canal,  which  lies  beyond  the 
prostate  is  of  different  origin,  and  is  a  portion  of  the 
anterior  segment  of  the  cloaca,  which  has  been  formed 
into  a  canal  by  a  superficial  union  of  the  tegumentary 
folds  in  the  median  line. 

The  penile  or  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
urethrae,  which  is  thickest  on  the  under  side  of  the  canal. 
A  very  thin  layer  of  erectile  tissue  surrounds  the  mem- 
branous urethra  lying  beneath  the  fibres  of  the  com- 
pressor urethrse. 

In  introducing  a  catheter  it  must  be  noted  that 
while  the  instrument  passes  along  the  movable 
urethra,  the  canal  accommodates  itself  to  the  cathet<^ 
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hut  while  tmveraiiig the  lixed  acgmniit  the  inEtrumcut 
tuiiat  accommodate  itatif  to  the  unyielding  canaL  In 
introducing  a  catheter  in  the  recumbent  posture  tLa 
penis  is  held  vertically  upwards,  and  in  this  way  the 
curve  £ormed  by  the  movable  urethifi  ia  obliterated. 
The  instrument  is  best  kept  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
groin,  and  ovov  and  parallel  to  Fou  part's  ligament. 
When  the  fixed  urethra  is  reacLed,  the  handle  of  the 
catheter  is  brought  to  the  middle  line,  and  then,  being 
kept  strictly  in  the  median  plane  of  the  body,  ia 
depressed  between  the  legs,  so  that  the  front  of  the 
instrument  may  follow  the  natural  curve  of  the 
canal.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  introduction  ii 
genei'ally  experienced  at  the  poiiit  where  the  movable 
and  fixed  parte  of  the  urethra  meet ;  or,  rather,  in 
practice,  at  a  spot  a  httle  behind  tiiis  point,  viz.  at 
the  anteiior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  At  this 
spot  the  tube  becomes  abruptly,  not  only  very  fixed, 
but  also  very  narrow,  aiid  a  part  of  it  ia  reached 
where  muscular  tissue  is  very  abundant,  and  where 
resistance  from  muscular  spitsu  is  therefore  likely  to 
he  most  marked. 

It  thus  happens  that  when  a  false  passage  haa 
been  made  by  a  catheter  in  a  case  where  no  stricture 
exists  to  ofl'er  a  definite  obstruction,  the  instrument 
is  usually  found  to  have  left  the  canal  just  in  front  of 
the  triangular  ligament. 

Some  other  pointa  in  connection  with  catheterism 
will  be  noted  subseciuently. 

The  urethral  canal  must  not  be  regarded  as 
forming  an  open  tuhe  like  a  giis-pipe.  Except  when 
urine  or  an  instrument  is  passing  along  it,  the  tube 
appears  on  section  as  a  transverse  slit,  the  superior 
and  inferior  walls  being  in  wmtact.  This  fact  should 
be  remembered  in  amputation  of  the  jwnis  by  the 
ecraseur.  In  the  fossa  navicularis  the  tube  appears  as 
A  nrtical  slit^  .  _ 
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The  'prostatic  part  of  the  canal  is  the  widest  and 
most  dilatable  portion  of  the  whole  urethra.  It  is 
widest  at  its  centre,  having  here  a  diameter  of  nearly 
half  an  inch ;  at  the  bladder  end  its  diameter  is  about 
one-third  of  an  inch,  while  at  the  anterior  extremity  of 
this  part  of  the  urethra  the  measurement  is  a  little  less 
than  one-third  of  an  inch.  When  small  catheters  are 
being  introduced  their  points  may  lodge  in  the  orifice 
of  the  utricle,  unless  the  tip  of  the  instrument  be 
kept  well  along  the  roof  of  the  canal.  The  ejaculatory 
ducts  open  into  the  prostatic  urethra,  and  thus  it 
happens  that  inflammation  of  this  part  of  the  canal 
may  spread  back  along  those  ducts  to  the  seminal 
vesicles,  and  from  thence  along  the  vas  deferens  to 
the  epididymis.  It  is  by  spreading  along  these  parts 
that  inflammation  of  the  testicle  is  set  up  in 
gonorrhoea,  involving  the  prostatic  urethra,  and  it  will 
be  understood  that  a  like  inflammation  may  follow 
lateral  lithotomy,  impacted  stone  in  the  prostatic 
urethra,  prostatic  abscess,  and  the  like.  Stricture 
never  occurs  in  this  part 

The  memhram^ous  urethra  is,  with  the  exception 
of  the  meatus,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  entire  tube. 
Its  diameter  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch.  It  is 
fixed  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment, and  is  the  most  muscular  part  of  the  canal.  It 
is  at  this  spot,  therefore,  that  what  is  known  as 
**  spasmodic  stricture  "  usually  occurs.  In  any  case, 
the  contraction  of  the  compressor  urethrae  often  ofiers 
an  appreciable  amount  of  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
a  catheter  or  sound. 

The  penile  urethra  is  dilated  at  either  end ;  viz. 
at  the  parts  occupying  the  bulb  and  the  glans  penis 
respectively.  The  diameter  of  the  bulbous  urethra 
is  midway  between  that  of  the  prostatic  and  mem- 
branous segments  of  the  canal,  while  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  penile  urethiu  is  midway  between 
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diat  of  the  bulbous  acil  membranuus  portions. 
in  the  bulbous  urethra  that  organic  stricture  i 
most  commonly  met  with.  The  mw.tu3  i 
from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  therefore 
if  a  catheter  will  pass  the  meatiia  it  will  pass  along 
any  part  of  the  canal  if  normal.  Its  aperture  is  very 
resisting,  and  baa  often  to  be  incised  to  allow  the 
larger  instruments  to  pass. 

The  lUMTOw&si  parts  of  the  urGthra,  therefore,  are 
at  (I)  the  meatus,  and  (2)  in  the  membranouB  segment, 
especially  at  its  anterior  end.  It  is  at  these  points  that 
calculi  passed  &om  the  bladder  are  most  apt  to  lodge. 
The  widest  portions  of  the  oanal,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
at  (1)  the  fossa  navicularis,  (3)  the  bulbous  part  of  the 
urethra,  and  (3)  the  centre  of  the  prostatic  portion. 

EeegBJi  has  shown  that  the  urethra  of  a  male 
child  two  or  three  years  of  age  will  take  a  No.  9 
catheter.  In  boys  between  eight  and  ten  years  &  'No. 
11  lithotrite  may  be  passed. 

It  will  be  obyious,  therefore,  that  the  operation  of 
lithotrity  may  be  performed  upon  quite  young  male 
children,  and  that  fragments  of  crushed  calculus  of  no 
small  dimensions  may  be  removed  from  the  bladders 
of  such  patients  by  washing. 

The  mucous  membrane  presents,  in  addition 
to  many  mucous  glands,  Eeveral  lacunie,  the  orifices  of 
which  for  the  most  part  open  towards  the  meatus. 
These  lacunte  are  moat  numerous  in  the  bulbons 
urethra,  and  occupy  the  floor  rather  than  the  roof  of 
the  canal.  In  passing  small  catheters,  therefore,  the 
point  of  the  instrument  should  be  kept  along  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tube,  so  that  it  may  not  become 
engaged  in  any  of  these  spaces.  The  largest  lacuna, 
the  lacuna  magna,  is  situate  in  the  roof  of  the  fossa 
navioularia,  and  may  readily  engage  the  point  of  A 
■mall  instrument. 

Otia  has  endeavoured,  to  ahow  that  a,  ieS 
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reiation  exists  between  the  circumference  of  the  penis 
and  the  circumference  of  the  urethra,  a  relation 
represented  by  the  proportions  2*25  : 1,  and  makes 
use  of  instruments  of  large  size,  which,  when  passed, 
seem  to  demonstrate  rather  the  dilatability  of  the  canal 
than  any  certain  anatomical  relationship. 

The  urethra  may  be  ruptured  by  the  patient 
falling  astride  of  some  hard  substance.  In  such  an 
injury  it  is  crushed  between  the  hard  substance 
and  the  pubic  arch.  The  part  of  the  canal,  there- 
fore, that  is  most  often  damaged  is  the  membranous 
segment,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  penile 
division.  The  more  the  body  is  bent  forwards  at  the 
time  the  perineum  is  struck,  the  greater  is  the  length 
of  penile  urethra  that  may  be  crushed  against  the 
pubes. 

The  female  urethra  is  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  has  a  diameter  of  from  a  quarter 
to  one-third  of  an  inch.  It  is  capable,  however,  of 
great  distension.  In  the  erect  position  the  canal  is 
nearly  vertical,  and  in  the  recumbent  posture  almost 
horizontal. 

Peiiis.--^The  skin  covering  the  bulk  of  the  organ 
is  thin  and  fine,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  scanty 
and  lax.  It  follows,  from  the  looseness  of  this  tissue, 
that  the  skin  is  very  distensible  and  movable.  The 
latter  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  circumcision, 
for  in  performing  that  operation  the  skin  of  the  penis 
can  be  so  readily  drawn  forwards  over  and  beyond  the 
glans,  that  if  it  is  excised  as  far  back  as  possible  the 
greater  part  of  the  organ  may  be  left  bare.  This 
applies,  of  course,  mainly,  to  children.  The  laxity  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  permits  the  organ  to  become 
'  enormously  swollen  when  oedematous,  or  when  extra- 
vasated  urine  finds  its  way  into  the  part.  Over  the 
glans  penis  the  mucous  membrane  is  so  adherent 
that  there  is  piuctically  no  subcutaneous  tissue.     J* 
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happens,  thei-efore,  that  when  Hauteritui  chancres 
appear  on  this  part  they  can  never  be  associated  with 
other  than  the  most  trifling  induration,  there  being  n<i 
tiasue  in  which  the  thickening  can  develop.  At  tliu 
corona,  on  the  other  hand,  the  submucous  tissue  is 
lax  and  plentiful,  so  that  the  induration  can  readilj 
form,  and  it  is  about  this  epot,  therefore,  that  the 
syphilitic  sore  attains  often  its  niost  characteristic 
development.  The  vascularity  of  the  penis,  and  the 
rapid  engorgement  that  ensues  when  the  return  of  ita 
venous  blood  is  impeded,  serve  to  explain  the  ready 
and  estensive  swelling  of  the  organ  that  follows  when 
any  constricting  band  is  placed  about  it.  This  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  tying  in  a  catheter  by  securing  it 
by  tapes  around  the  penis.  The  penis  is  often  the 
seat  of  arrMta  of  development,  presenting  a  variety 
of  appearances.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
hyfospadioB,  wliere  the  inferior  wall  of  the  urethra 
and  corresponding  part  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
ore  wanting,  and  epupadiae,  where  the  superior  wall 
of  the  canal  and  corresponding  ports  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa  are  more  or  less  entirely  deficient. 

Bci'otiiiii. — The  skiu  of  the  ecrotam  is  thin  and 
transparent,  so  that  in  bruising  of  the  parts  the  dis- 
coloration due  to  the  extravasation  of  blood  beneath 
the  surface  is  readily  and  distinctly  seen.  It  is  also 
very  elastic,  and  allows  of  great  distension,  as  is  seen 
in  large  scrotal  hemite  and  testicular  tumours.  The 
integument  of  the  part  is  indeed  redundant,  and  the 
excision  of  a  portion  of  it  will  hardly  be  missed.  Even 
ill  gangrene  of  the  scrotum,  when  both  testicles  have 
been  Pxposed,  the  parts  have  been  entirely  restored 
without  any  inconvenient  shrinking  or  contraotion. 
The  rui/a'-  on  the  surface  of  the  scrotum  favour  the 
accumulation  of  dirt,  and  the  imtatiou  set  up  by  such 
aocumnlation  may  l>e  the  exciting  cause  of  the  epi- 
cheHomnta,  that  are  notnncomnion  in  this  port    Wiien 
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the  surface  is  sweating,  the  rugas  tend  to  favour  a 
retention  of  the  moisture  between  their  folds ;  from 
this  and  other  circumstances  it  happens  that  the 
scrotum  is  liable  to  eczema  and  to  those  syphilitic 
skin  disorders  that  are  often  localised  by  irritation. 
The  rugsB  are  a  sign  of  health,  since  they  depend 
upon  the  vigorous  contraction  of  the  muscle  fibres  in 
the  dartos  tissue.  In  the  enfeebled,  or  under  the 
i*elaxing  effects  of  heat,  the  scrotum  becomes  smooth 
and  pendulous.  In  lacerated  wounds,  especially  when 
portkTns  of  the  skin  are  torn  away,  the  dart<4  is  of 
great  value  in  assisting  to  close  the  gap  by  its  contrac- 
tion, and  in  thus  covering  the  exposed  parts.  To  pro- 
mote such  contraction  the  wound  is  dressed  with  cold 
applications.  In  a  simple  incised  wound,  as  in  castra- 
tion, the  dartos  is  apt  to  turn  in  the  edges  of  the  skin 
and  cause  some  difficulty  in  applying  the  sutures. 
This  difficulty  may  be  avoided  by  relaxing  that  tissue 
for  a  while  by  the  application  of  a  warm  sponge  to  the 
wound. 

The  Bfuhoutan&miB  tissiie  is  lax  and  very  extensive, 
and  permits  of  considerable  extravasations  of  blood 
forming  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  unadvisable,  there- 
fore, to  apply  leeches  to  the  scrotum  itself,  since  they 
may  lead  to  an  undesirable  outpouring  of  blood  beneath 
the  skin,  and  to  the  appearance  of  a  considerable 
ecchymosis.  Leeches  in  testicular  affections  had 
better  be  applied  over  the  region  of  the  cord. 

The  scrotum,  from  its  dependent  position,  and 
from  the  looseness  and  extent  of  its  cellular  tissue,  is 
often  the  first  part  of  the  body  to  become  oedematous 
in  dropsy,  and  is  apt  to  show  that  oedema  in  a  marked 
degree.  The  scrotum  also  is  the  part  most  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  elephantiasis,  which  is  due 
essentially  to  a  connective  tissue  change.  The  vitality 
of  the  scrotum  is  not  considerable,  and  it  there- 
fore   not    unfreqnently    sloughs    in     paints     when 
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severely  inflnnied.  For  this  reason  strapping  should 
be  applied  witli  some  care  over  the  enlarged 
testis,  for  against  the  hard  mass  of  tlie  affected 
gland  the  integument  of  the  Ecrotiim  can  be 
subjected  to  considerable  pressure  when  the  strap- 
ping ia  tightly  applied.  In  such  a  cese  I  have  seen 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  scrotum  slough  from  an 
indiscreet  use  of  this  familiar  method  of  treatment. 

The  laxity  of  the  subcutaneous  scrotal  tissues  is  an 
essential  feature  in  those  operations  for  the  radical 
cure  of  inguinal  hernia  where  the  fundus  of  the  sac  ia 
invaginated,  through  an  incision  in  the  scrotum,  into 
the  orifice  of  the  inguinal  canal.  Lastly,  the  great 
mobility  of  the  scrotum  affords  an  admirable  source 
of  protection  to  the  testicle ;  for  when  the  part  is 
struck  or  squeezed  the  testis  can  slip  about  within 
the  scrotum,  as  a  smooth  ball  would  within  a  loose 
indiarubber  bag,  and  so  very  often  eludes  all  injury. 

The  tcBticle  may  be  retained  within  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  or  may  lodge  for  varying  periods  of  time,  or 
for  life,  in  the  inguinal  canal.  It  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  pass  beyond  the  scrotum  into  the  perineum,  or 
may  miss  the  inguinal  canal  altogether  and  escape 
through  the  femoral  canal  and  Ha[)henoUB  opening  on 
to  the  thigh.  The  testis  proper  ia  entirely  invested 
by  the  visceral  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  escept 
over  a.  small  part  of  its  posterior  border  where  the 
vessels  enter.  The  epididymis  is  entirely  covered 
with  the  serous  membrane  at  its  side^,  ia  more  or  less 
so  covered  in  front,  but  is  free  or  uncovered  along  the 
greater  part  of  ita  posterior  border.  It  is  about  the 
posterior  border  of  the  epididymis  that  the  visceral 
layer  of  the  tunica  vag^alis  joins  the  pai-ietal  layer. 
It  is  mainly  by  this  uncovered  part  of  the  epi- 
didymis, and  by  the  vessels,  eta,  that  enter  thei-e,  that 
the  testicle  is  fixed,  for  were  the  whole  organ  to  be 
raitdrely  enveloped  by  the  serous  membrane,  it  would 
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lie  more  or  less  loosely  in  the  serous  cavity  as  lies  the 
small  intestine  in  the  abdomen.  The  more  intimate 
and  extensive  connection  of  the  serous  tunic  with  the 
testis  or  gland  proper  serves  in  part  to  explain 
the  greater  frequency  with  which  hydrocele  appears 
in  inflammation  of  this  part  of  the  organ,  as  compared 
with  its  occurrence  when  the  epididymis  is  alone  in- 
flamed. It  is  owing  to  the  reflections  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  that  in  cases  of  common  hydrocele  the  testicle 
remains  firmly  set  at  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of 
the  swelling,  and  yet  so  extensively  is  the  organ  sur- 
rounded by  that  membrane  that  the  position  of  the 
gland  in  the  larger  hydroceles  is  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. In  some  cases  the  testicle  occupies  the  front  of 
the  scrotum,  the  epididymis  being  placed  anteriorly, 
and  the  body  of  the  gland  being  located  behind  it. 
The  vas  deferens  descends  also  along  the  front  of  the 
cord.  In  these  cases  the  testide  is  just  in  the  position 
it  would  occupy  if  it  had  been  turned  round  upon  its 
vertical  axia  The  condition  is  known  as  inversion  of 
the  testicle,  and  should  be  sought  for  in  cases  of  hydro- 
cele, as  in  several  instances  the  testis  has  been  pierced 
by  the  trochar  when  tapping  collections  in  which  the 
inversion  existed. 

The  proper  gland  tissue  is  invested  by  a  very  dense 
membrane,  the  tunica  attmginea.  The  epididymis,  on 
the  other  hand,  lacks  any  such  firm  fibrous  investment. 
The  unyielding  character  of  the  tunica  albuginea  serves 
in  great  part  to  explain  the  intense  pain  felt  in  acute 
affections  of  the  testis  proper,  a  degree  of  pain  which 
is  not  reached  when  the  less  tightly-girt  epididymis  is 
alone  involved.  It  will  be  understood  also  that  in  in- 
flammation of  the  epididymis  the  part  swells  rapidly 
and  extensively,  while  in  a  like  affection  of  the  body 
of  the  gland  the  swelling  is  comparatively  slow  to 
appear. 

The  tunica  albuginea  must  also  for  some  time 
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resist  the  growth  of  testicular  tumouiB-  When  tlie 
testicle  Buppurates  and  matter  finds  an  escape  through 
the  skin,  it  is  the  unpelding  character  of  the  tunica 
atbuginea  that  is  mainly  answerable  for  any  "fungus" 
that  may  form.  This  fungus  merely  means  the  escape 
of  swollen,  softened,  and  inflamed  structures  through  a 
hole  in  a  more  or  less  rigid  membrane,  and  were  that 
membrane  yielding  no  such  protrusion  would  form. 


\    / 


Fif.  S8.— Section  ol  the  Left  Spermatic  Cord  of  u  Adnit,  at  Die  laral 
of  the  Eitenut  Abdominal  King,  viewed  from  above.  {FTom  a 
apccinun  prepared  bu  Mr,  W.  0,  Spencer.) 

awrnmlcinoriisi,  trfmiiiericsrieryi'cii,  c'remuIM  miuclti  reliBio-" 
iJiiltonu  i.luius. 

A  "fungus"  never  develops  in  connection  with  sup- 
puration of  the  epididymis  alone ;  at  the  most  an 
abscess  of  that  part  will  lead  to  a  troublesome  sinus. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lymphatics 
of  the  scrotum  go  to  the  inguinal  glands,  those  of  the 
testicle  to  the  lumbar. 

The  spermatic  cord. — The  structures  in  the 
cord  are  ( 1 )  the  vas  deferens,  (2)  the  cremaster 
muscle  (3)  the  spermatic  and  (4)  cremasteric  arteries, 
and  (5)  the  artery  to  the  vas  deferens,  (6)  the  pam- 
piniform plexus  of  veins,  (7)  the  genito-crural  nerve, 
(8)  sympathetic  nerve-fibres,  and  (9)  lymphatics.  The 
vas  deferent  lies  along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  cord 
(Fig.  38),  and  can  be  detected  by  the  firm,  cord-like 
""laation  whii/li  it  gives  when  pinched  between  the 
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thumb  and  finger.  Mr.  Birkett  (Holmes'  "  System  ") 
gives  three  cases  of  rupture  of  the  vas  deferens  during 
severe  and  sudden  exertion.  The  duct  appears  to 
have  in  each  case  given  way  within  the  abdomen  at 
some,  point  between  the  internal  ring  and  the  spot 
where  it  approaches  the  ureter.  The  injury  is 
followed,  as  may  be  supposed,  by  atrophy  of  the 
corresponding  testicle.  The  size  of  cremaster  m/uacle 
depends  mainly  upon  the  weight  it  has  to  suspend. 
In  atrophy  of  the  testicle  it  almost  entirely  disappears, 
while  in  cases  of  large  slow-growing  tumours  of  the 
gland  it  attains  considerable  proportions.  If  in 
children  or  young  adults  the  skin  over  the  middle  of 
the  thigh  just  below  Pou  part's  ligament  be  tickled 
the  testicle  of  the  same  side  will  usually  be  seen  to 
be  suddenly  drawn  upwards.  The  tickling  concerns 
the  crural  branch  of  the  genito- crural,  while  the 
motor  nerve  of  the  cremaster  is  the  genital  division 
of  the  same  trunk.  The  interval  of  time  that  elapses 
between  the  irritation  of  the  skin  and  the  movement 
of  the  testicle  has  been  appealed  to  as  affording 
evidence  of  the  state  of  nerve  health  and  of  the 
readiness  with  which  nerve  impulses  are  conducted. 
Of  the  a/rteries  the  spermatic  comes  from  the  aorta  and 
lies  in  front  of  the  vas,  the  cremasteric  arises  from 
the  deep  epigastric  and  lies  among  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  cord  in  its  outer  segment,  while  the 
deferential  artery  from  the  superior  or  inferior  vesical 
lies  by  the  side  of  tho  vas  (Fig.  38).  The  first-named 
vessel  is  the  size  of  the  posterior  auricular,  and  the 
two  latter  the  size  of  the  supraorbital.  The  three 
arteries  of  the  cord  are  divided  in  castration,  and  may 
all  require  ligature.  It  is  advisable  to  secure  the 
vessels  in  sections,  rather  than  adopt  the  clumsy  plan 
of  involving  the  whole  cord  in  one  common  ligature. 
The  veins  are  divided  roughly  into  two  sets.  The 
anterior  is  by  far    the  larger  set,   runs   with   the 
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Bperroatic  artery  nnd  forms  the  parapinifoi'm  {ilexua. 
The  posterior  set  is  small  and  Bui-rounda  the  vas, 
running  with  the  deferential  artery.  The  veins  of 
the  spermatic  or  pRmptniform  plexus  are  very 
frequently  varicose,  and  then  constitute  the  affeotioa 
known  as  varicocele.  Many  anatuTnical  causes 
render  these  veins  liable  to  this  aSectiou :  they 
occupy  a  dependent  position,  and  the  main  vein  is  of 
considerable  length,  and  follows  a  nenrly  vertical 
course ;  the  vessels  are  very  large  when  compared 
with  the  corresiwading  artery,  and  so  the  via  a  terga 
must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  tlicy  occupy  a  loose 
tissue,  and  are  locking  in  support  and  in  the  aid 
afforded  to  other  veins  (ad  in  the  limbs)  by  muscular 
eonti'aotion ;  they  are  very  tortuous,  form  many 
anastomoses,  and  have  few  and  imperfect  valves ;  they 
are  exposed  to  pressure  iu  their  passi^  through  the 
inguinal  canal.  The  left  veins  are  more  frequently 
affected  than  the  right.  Mr.  Spencer  has  shown 
the  veins  in  the  loft  cord  are  always  mucli  larj 
than  those  of  the  light.  It  may  also  be  pointed  t 
that  the  left  testicle  hangs  lower  than  the  right  \  thai 
the  left  spei-uiatic  vein  enters  the  left  renal  at  a  right 
angle,  while  the  right  spermatic  vein  passes  obliquely 
into  the  vena  cava ;  and  that  the  left  vein  passes 
beneath  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  is  thus  exposed  to 
pressure  from  the  contents  of  that  bowel.  The  congenital 
origin  of  varicocele  is  now  very  generally  allowed. 

When  the  varicose  veins  are  exposed  by  operation  it 
is  impossible  to  isolate  or  even  recognise  the  arteries. 

The  femRle  genemlive  orgnns  require  but 
little  notice  in  the  present  volume.  The  labia  niajora 
have  the  same  pathological  tendencies  as  has  the 
scrotum,  to  which,  indeed,  they  anatomically  corre- 
spond. Tliey  are  liable  to  present  lai^e  extravasa- 
tions of  blood,  are  greatly  swollen  when  cedematoue, 

prooa  td  slougli  when  acutely  inflamed,  and  ars 
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the  usual  seats  of  elephantiasis  in  the  female.  A 
hernia  may  present  in  one  or  other  labium  (pudendal 
hernia),  the  neck  of  the  sac  being  between  the  vagina 
and  the  pubic  ramus. 

*^  On  everting  one  of  the  labia  minora  and  pressing 
the  hymen  inwards,  a  small  red  depression  may 
generally  be  seen  on  the  vulva,  somewhat  posteriorly. 
It  leads  to  the  orifice  of  Cowper^s  duct"  (Doran). 
Gowper's  gland,  an  oval  body  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  lies  against  the  posterior  part  of  the  vagina] 
orifice,  under  the  superficial  perineal  fascia,  and 
covered  by  the  fibres  of  the  sphincter  vaginae.  It 
wastes  after  thirty.  Abscess  of  the  gland  and  cystic 
dilatation  of  its  duct  are  not  uncommon. 

The  vagina  is  lodged  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  while  the  upper  fourth  of  its  posterior  surface 
is  covered  with  peritoneum,  and  is  therefore  in  relation 
to  the  abdominal  cavity.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
bladder,  the  rectum,  or  the  small  intestines,  may 
protrude  into  the  vagina  by  a  yielding  of  some  parts 
of  its  walls  and  thus  produce  a  vaginal  cystocele, 
rectocele,  or  enterocele. 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  measures  a  little 
over  two  inches,  the  posterior  wall  about  three  inches. 
The  long  a^s  of  the  canal  forms  an  angle  of  60°  with 
the  horizon,  and  is  therefore  almost  parallel  to  the 
pelvic  brim. 

The  abdominal  cavity  may  be  opened  through  a 
wound  of  the  vagina.  In  one  or  two  instances  of  such 
injuries  several  feet  of  intestine  have  protruded 
through  the  vulva.  In  one  reported  case  an  old 
woman,  the  subject  of  a  brutal  rape,  walked  nearly  a 
mile  with  several  coils  of  the  small  bowel  hanging 
from  her  genitals. 

From  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  walls  that 
separate  the  vagina  from  the  bladder  and  rectum,  it 
happens  that  vesico-vaginal  and  recto-vaginal  fistulsB 
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areof  frequcutoceuiTence.  The  vagina  ia  very  vi 
.   Hnd  wounds  of  its  walla  have  led  to  fatal  hcemorrliage. 
It  is  \etj  dilatable,  as  can  be  shown  when  the  canal 
is  plugged  to  arrest  hieniorrha^'e  from  the  ateras. 

The  uteriig  weigliB  abont  one  ounoe.  The  uterine 
cavity  and  the  cervical  canal  togetJier  measui'e  about 
two  and  a  half  inches.  This  must  be  home  in  mind 
when  passing  a  uterine  sound.  The  blood-vessels  run. 
trannvenelj  to  the  length  of  the  uterus,  bo  that  a 
ligature  may  be  placed  completely  around  tlie  organ 
without  affecting  the  circulation  above  or  below. 

The  unimpregnated  uterus  is  very  rarely  wounded, 
owing  its  immunity  to  the  denseuess  of  its  walls,  to 
its  small  si;tp,  to  its  great  uiobility,  and  to  its  position 
within  the  bouy  pelvis. 

The  ovary  is  so  placed  that  the  outer  part  of 
the  ii'allopian  tube  turns  downwards  extern^  to  it 
"  Both  ovaries  lie  in  a  sagittal  plane  t^iust  the  side 
walls  of  the  pelvis,  with  their  long  uses  nearly 
vortical ;  so  that  tlieir  surfaces  are  iiitei-nal  and 
external,  borders  anterior  and  posterior,  and  ex- 
ti'emities  upper  and  lower"  (Symington).  Tlie  main 
ovarian  vessels  lie  close  to  the  outer  part  of  the 
organ,  after  passing  along  a  short  fold  of  peritoneum, 
which  runs  from  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  to  the  ovary, 
and  is  tenned  the  infundibulo-pelvic  ligament.  This 
ligament  forms  the  outer  part  of  the  pedicle  in 
ovariotomy. 

The  reclUHi  in  the  adult  is  situated  entirely 
within  the  true  gwlvb,  and  presents  three  markKl 
curves,  one  in  the  lateral  and  two  in  the  antero- 
posterior direction.  {See  page  347.)  In  the  infant, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  the  rectum  is  in  the 
abdominal  rather  than  tlie  pelvic  cavity,  the  gut  is 
Hi-'urly  straight,  and  occupies  a  more  or  less  vertical 
position.  For  these  reasons,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  saorum  is  straight,  the  prostate  small,  zisd 
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the  connections  of  the  bowel  loose,  prolapsus  ani  is 
much  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults. 
Children  are,  besides,  especially  liable  to  such  exciting 
causes  of  prolapse  as  worms  and  rectal  polypi. 

The  rectum  is  about  eight  inches  in  length.  Its 
upper  part,  for  some  three  inches,  is  entirely  invested 
by  peritoneum.  The  serous  membrane  gradually 
leaves  its  posterior  surface,  then  its  sides,  and  lastly 
its  anterior  surface.  Anteriorly,  the  peritoneum,  in 
the  form  of  the  recto- vesical  pouch,  extends  in  the 
male  to  within  three  inches  of  the  anus,  while  on 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  gut  there  is  no  peritoneum 
below  a  spot  five  inches  from  the  anus.  Thus,  in 
excision  of  the  rectum,  more  of  the  bowel  can  be 
removed  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tube.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  carcinomatous 
and  other  spreading  ulcers  are  more  apt  to  invade  the 
peritoneal  cavity  when  they  are  situated  in  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  intestine.  The  internal  sphincter 
surrounds  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  an  inch  above 
the  anus,  and  extends  over  about  half  an  inch  of  the 
intestine.  Mr.  Cripps  has  shown  that  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  levator  ani  forms  a  .distinctly  felt  free 
border,  which  crosses  the  rectum,  nearly  at  a  right 
angle  at  a  point  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
from  the  anus. 

By  inserting  the  finger  into  the  rectum  the  pro- 
state and  seminal  vesicles  can  be  readily  felt  and 
examined,  and  that  triangular  surface  of  the  bladder 
explored  through  which  puncture  per  rectum  is  made 
(page  396). 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  prostate,  when 
enlarged,  may  encroach  upon  the  cavity  of  the  rectum 
and  greatly  narrow  its  lumen.  The  position  of  the 
seminal  vesicles  with  regard  to  the  bowel  is  such  that 
in  violent  attempts  at  defsecation  they  may  be  pressed 
upon  by  the  rectal  contents,  and  so  in  part  emptied. 

BB— 4 
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produciug  a  kiud  of  sperinatorrlicEn.  Deffecatiou  also 
often  causes  mucli  pain  in  iaflammatury  affections  oi 
tlie  proatate  and  adjacent  parts. 

TLe  anterior  surfaea  of  tlia  rectum  in  the  female 
ia  ill  I'eJation,  bo  far  as  the  finger  can  reach,  witli  the 
vagina,  and  in  examining  tbe  lower  part  of  tlie 
rectum,  it  is  convenient  to  protrude  its  mucous  mem- 
brane tlironglt  the  anus  by  means  of  the  finger  intro- 
duced into  the  geniUl  passage. 

The  rectum  ia  dilated,  and  is  very  distensible  just 
above  the  anus.  In  fcecal  accumulations  it  may  be  dis- 
tended to  a  considerable  size,  and  strange  foreign 
bodies  of  large  dimensions  have  been  found  in  the 
ampulla.  Among  tbe  latter  may  be  mentioned  a, 
bullook'a  bom,  an  iron  match-box,  and  a  glass  tumbler. 
Experiraent  has  shown  that  when  the  rectum  is  dis- 
tended in  the  male,  the  recto-veaical  fold  o£  peritoneum 
is  raised,  and  the  bladder  is  elevated  and  pushed  for- 
wards. In  the  female  the  fundus  uteri  is  raised  and 
pushed  towarila  the  symphysis.  The  rectum  is  arti- 
licially  ilistended  in  suprapubic  lithotomy,  in  order  to 
bring  tlie  blailder  into  better  position  (pi^e  393). 

If  the  Hphiocter  be  very  gradually  dilated,  th».J 
entice  kattd,  if  smalJ,  may  be  introduced  into  f 
rectum  in  both  males  and  females.  The  circumfere 
of  the  hand  should  not  exceed  eight  inches.  ByB 
semi-rotary  movement,  and  by  alternately  flexing  and 
extending  the  fingers,  the  hand  cau  be  insinuatwl 
into  the  commencement  of  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
Owing  to  the  mobility  of  this  part  of  the  bowel  a 
large  extent  of  the  abdomen  may  be  explored  through 
tJie  bowel  walL  The  structures  that  can  be  readily 
felt  are  the  kidney,  the  aorta,  the  iliac  vessels,  the 
uterus  and  ovaries,  the  bladder  and  its  surroumlings, 
the  pelvic  brim,  the  sacroBciatic  foraraino,  the  isclual 
spine,  the  sacrum,  etc.  In  some  subjects  even  n 
Bmall  hand  cannot  be  passed  beyond  the  reflectioa  c^t 
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the  peritoneum  over  the  second  part  of  the  gut. .  In 
such  instances  the  peritoneum  offers  a  resistance  like  a 
tight  garter,  and  prevents  the  farther  advance  of  the 
hand  without  great  risk  of  laceration  of  the  parts" 
(Walsham). 

Owing  to  the  constrained  position  of  the  hand  and 
the  cramping  of  the  fingers,  this  method  of  examina- 
tion has  proved  to  be  of  but  limited  service. 

Mr.  Davy  has  invented  a  wooden  "lever,"  by 
which  the  common  iliac  arteries  may  be  compressed 
against  the  pelvic  brim  through-  the  rectum.  The 
lever  has  been  used  in  arresting  hsBmorrhage  during 
amputation  through  the  hip  joint. 

The  attachmenta  of  the  rectum  by  means  of  the 
pelvic  fascia  are  not  very  firm ;  since,  in  some  severe 
and  rare  cases  of  prolapse,  all  the  walls  of  the  gut 
may  be  protruded  at  the  anus.  In  excision  of  the 
rectum,  also,  advantage  is  taken  of  this  mobility. 
In  that  operation  the  lower  two  inches  or  more 
of  the  bowel  may  be  removed,  and  the  remaining  part 
of  the  tube  drawn  down,  if  necessary,  so  that  its  mucous 
membrane  can  be  stitched  to  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

The  miusous  menibrane  is  thick,  vascular,  and  but 
loosely  attached  to  the  muscular  coat  beneath.  This 
laxity,  which  is  more  marked  in  children,  favours  pro- 
lapse, an  affection  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  protruded  at  the  anus. 
The  mucous  membrane  presents  three  prominent  semi- 
lunar folds,  about  half  an  inch  in  depth,  which  are 
placed  more  or  less  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
bowel.  The  first  projects  backwards  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  rectum  opposite  the  prostate,  the  second 
projects  inwards  from  the  left  side  of  the  tube  opposite 
the  middle  of  the  sacrum,  the  third  is  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  bowel  on  the  right  side.  These 
folds,  especially  when  the  gut  is  empty,  may  offer  con- 
siderable resistance  to  the  intaroduction  of  a  bougie  or 
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long  enema  tube,  and  their  position  should  be  therefore 
borne  in  mind. 

The  veis':ls,  and  especially  the  veins,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum,  aie  aj)t  to  become  varicose  and 
dilated,  and  form  piles.  The  tendency  to  pilea  can 
in  part  be  flxplained  by  the  dependent  position  of  the 
ructuTQ,  by  the  pressure  effects  of  hardened  fteoeB 
upon  the  returmng  veins,  and  by  the  fact  that  part 
of  the  venous  blood  returns  through  the  systemic 
system  (internal  iliac  vein)  and  part  through  the 
portal  Byatem  (inferior  mesenteric  vein).  This  con- 
nection with  the  portal  trunk  causes  the  rectum  to 
])articipate  in  the  many  foi'ms  of  congestion  in- 
cident to  that  vein.  The  veins  of  the  rectum,  also, 
can  be  affected  by  violent  expiratory  efforts.  For 
the  last  four  inches,  moreover,  of  the  bowel,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  vessels  is  peculiar,  and  is  such  as  to 
favour  varicosity.  The  arteries,  "having  ]>enetrated 
the  muscular  coata  at  difTereut  heights,  assume  a  lon^- 
tndinal  direcfjou,  passing  in  parallel  lines  towards  tl'a 
edge  o£  tlie  bow^.  In  their  progress  downwards  they 
coRintunicate  with  one  another  at  intervals,  and  they 
are  very  freely  connected  near  the  orifice,  where  all 
the  arteries  join  by  transverse  branches  of  consider- 
able size"  (Quain).  The  veins  form  a  plexus  with  a 
precisely  similar  arrangement, 

Anus, — The  skin  about  the  anus  ia  thrown  into 
numerous  folds,  and  it  is  in  these  that  the  uJcer 
or  fissure  of  the  anus  forms.  The  extreme  painful- 
neas  of  these  ulcers  ia  due  to. the  exposure  of  a  nerve- 
fibre  at  their  base,  and  to  the  constant  contraetion  of 
the  sphincter  muscle  that  they  excite.  Belief  is  given 
by  incising  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  so  as  to  i&vide 
somo  part  of  the  sphincter ;  or  by  violently  dilating 
the  anus,  so  as  to  tear  up  the  ha!se  of  the  ulcer  and 
paralyse  for  a  while  the  action  of  the  disturbing 
A  fine  white  line  around  the  tmus,  at  tlw 
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junction  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane^  indi- 
cates the  interval  between  the  external  and  internal 
sphincters  (Hilton). 

The  anus  may  be  torn  during  defsecation,  when 
the  stools  are  hard.  A  case  is  reported  of  a  woman, 
who,  during  violent  efforts  at  def secation,  felt  something 
give  way,  and  discovered  feeces  in  her  vagina.  The 
recto-vaginal  wall  had  ruptured  two  inches  from  the 
anus.  During  labour,  the  child's  head  has  passed  into 
the  rectum,  and  has  been  delivered  per  anum. 

As  congenital  defects,  the  anus  and  entire  rectum 
may  be  absent ;  or  the  anus  be  not  evident,  and  the 
rectum  be  more  or  less  complete;  or  the  anus  and 
lowest  part  of  the  rectum  may  be  normal,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  bowel  be  quite  wanting. 

Nerves  of  pelvis  and  perineiiiii.  —  The 
pelvic  viscera  are  supplied  by  the  pelvic  plexus  of 
the  sympathetic.  This  plexus  is  joined  by  at  least 
three  spinal  nerves,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
sacraL 

It  is  well  known  that  in  certain  affections  of  the 
bladder,  rectum,  prostate,  etc.,  pain  is  felt  along  the 
perineum,  in  the  penis,  over  the  buttock,  and  down 
the  thigh.  These  parts  are  supplied  by  the  pudic 
and  small  sciatic  nerves,  and  the  reason  for  the  pain 
is  explained  by  noticing  that  the  very  spinal  nerves 
that  join  the  plexus  for  the  viscera  give  off  also  the 
pudic  and  small  sciatic  nerves,  the  former  from  the 
third  and  fourth  sacral,  the  latter  from  the  second 
and  third.  Thus,  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  the  skin  of 
the  buttock,  perineum,  and  external  genitals  are  all 
kept  in  association  by  the  same  spinal  nerves. 
The  upper  part  of  the  rectum  is  provided  with  but 
little  sensation,  as  illustrated  by  the  passage  of  instru- 
ments, by  the  comparative  painlessness  of  malignant 
and  other  growths  high  up  in  the  bowel,  and  by  the 
little  inconvenience  felt  when  the  gut  ia  distended 
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with  hardened  fteces.  From  this  apiithy  it  has  pro- 
bably happeued  that,  in  the  eelf-administration  of 
enemata,  jiatleuts  hare  thrust  the  tube  through  the 
rectum  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  last  two 
inches  of  the  bowel,  on  the  other  hand,  are  extremely 
Ffenaitive. 

The  pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis  felt  in  prostatic 
aSectious,  and  in  etone,  or  other  maladies  involving 
the  bladder  neck,  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  prostatic  nerve  plexua  (that  supplies  both 
the  gland  ajid  the  neok  of  the  bladder)  is  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  penis  as  the  cavernous  plesus.  It 
terminates  at  the  very  spot  where  the  penile  pain  ia 
mostly  complained  of,  viz.,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 

S1.0B. 

The  nei-ve  relations  between  the  anus  and  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  are  very  intimate,  Painful  uffectifms  of 
the  ani]8  often  cause  bladdes.'  troubles,  and  retention 
of  ui-iiie  is  very  common  after  operatioas  upon  piles. 
Maladies,  on  the  other  Land,  that  involve  the  bladder 
neck  are  often  associatod  with  tenesmus  and  antd  dia- 
conifort.  This  relation  ia  maintained  by  the  pelvic 
plexus,  but  mainly  by  the  fourth  sacral  nerve.  This 
nerve  gives  special  branches  direct  to  the  ueek 
of  the  bladder,  and  then  goes  to  supply  the  muscles  of 
the  anus  (the  sphincter  and  levator)  and  the  iutega- 
ment  between  the  anus  and  the  coccyx. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  the  muscles 
of  the  penis,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  skin  of  the 
penis,  scrotum,  perineum,  and  auus,  are  supplied  by  the 
pudic  nerve.  Thus,  it  will  be  understood  that  irritation 
applied  to  the  urethra  may  cause  erection  of  the  penis 
(as  iUuBtrntod  by  chordee  in  gonorrhoea),  or  may  pro- 
duce oontraction  of  the  urethral  muscles  (hs  seen,  in 
some  forms  of  spasmodic  strioturo),  The  disturbance 
caused  by  accumulated  Beurotion  beneath  the  prepuoo 
I  m  young  children  may  provoke  gi«at  irtitabiliby  of  ths 
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organ,  and  it  is  well  known  that  painful  affections  of 
the  perineum  and  anus  may  be  associated  with 
priapism.  The  presence  of  the  inferior  pudendal 
nerve  in  the  perineum  will  explain  the  pain  about  the 
buttock  and  down  the  back  of  the  thigh  that  is  often 
complained  of  during  the  growth  of  perineal  abscess 
and  in  painful  affections  of  the  scrotum.  This  nerve 
crosses  just  in  front  of  the  tuber  ischii,  and  may  be 
so  pressed  upon  by  using  a,  hard  seat  as  to  cause  one- 
sided neuralgia  of  the  penis  and  scrotum.  It  is  also 
in  close  connection  with  the  ischial  bursa,  and  neu- 
ralgia of  the  same  parts  has  been  met  with  in  cases  of 
inflammation  involving  that  structure. 

The  testicle  is  supplied  mainly  by  the  spermatic 
plexus.  This  plexus  comes  off  from  the  renal, 
and  thus  the  testicle  is  brought  into  close  relation  with 
the  kidney.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  pain  felt  in  the 
renal  region  in  neuralgia  of  the  testicle,  by  the  pain 
felt  in  the  testicle,  and  by  the  vigorous  retraction  of 
that  organ  observed  in  certain  affections  of  the  kidney, 
such  as  in  acute  nephritis,  and  in  the  passage  of  renal 
calculi.  By  nie<ans  of  the  renal  plexus  the  testicle  is 
brought  into  direct  communication  with  the  semi- 
lunar ganglia  and  solar  plexus.  This  communication 
serves  to  explain  the  great  collapse  often  noticed  in 
sudden  injuries  to  the  testicle,  and  especially  the 
marked  tendency  to  vomit,  so  often  observed  in  such 
lesions.  So  far  as  its  nerves  arc  concerned,  the  testicle 
is  nearly  in  as  intimate  i-elation  with  the  great  nerve- 
centre  of  the  abdomen  as  is  a  great  pait  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  one  would  expect  a  sudden  crush  of  the 
testis  to  be  associated  with  as  severe  general  symptoms 
as  would  accompany  a  sudden  nippmg  of  the  ileum 
in  a  rupture.  Such  a  i-cseniblance  in  symptoms  is 
actually  to  be  observed  in  pmctice. 


This  region  will  be  coiiaidered  under  the  following 
heads ;  1.  The  buttocks.  2.  The  region  of  Scarpa's 
triangle.  3.  The  Lip  joint  4.  The  upper  third  of 
the  femur. 

1.  The  bnnocks.  —  Siu-racc  auatouij'.— Tiie 
bony  pointH  about  the  gluteal  region  can  be  well 
made  out.  The  crest  of  the  ilium  is  distinct,  as  ia  also 
the  anterior  superior  spine.  The  posterior  superior 
spine  is  less  evident,  but  can  be  I'eadilj  felt  bj  foUow- 
ing  the  crest  to  its  posterior  termination.  This  spiue 
is  on  &  level  with  the  second  sacral  spine,  and  is 
placed  Just  behind  the  centre  of  the  sacro-iliac  articu- 
lation. The  great  trocluiuter  is  a  coi^ptcuous  land- 
mark. It  is  covered  by  the  fascial  insertion  of  the 
filuteua  masiinus.  Its  upper  border  is  on  a  level  with 
the  centre  of  the  hip  joint,  and  ia  somewhat  obscured 
by  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  mediua  which  passes  over 
it.  The  comparatively  slight  prominence  of  the  tro- 
chanter in  the  living  subject,  as  compared  with  the  great 
projection  it  forms  in  the  skeleton,  depeudit  upon  the 
completeness  with  which  the  gluteus  medius  and 
iDinimus  fill  up  the  hollow  between  the  trochanter  and 
the  ilium.  When  these  muscles  are  atrophied  the 
process  becomes  very  conspicuous.     In  fat  individuals 
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its  position  is  indicated  by  a  slight  but  distinct  depres- 
sion over  the  hip. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  spine 
to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tuber  ischii,  it  will 
cross  the  centre  of  the  acetabulum,  and  will  hit  the  top 
of  the  trochanter.  This  line,  known  as  Nelaton's  line, 
is  frequently  made  use  of  in  the  diagnosis  of  certain 
injuries  about  the  hip.  For  like  diagnostic  purposes 
Bryant  makes  use  of  a  "  triangle.''  As  the  patient  lies 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  a  vertical  line  is  dropped 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine.  A  second  line  is 
drawn  forwards  from  the  same  point  to  the  top  of  the* 
great  trochanter.  The  triangle  is  completed  by  a  third 
line  joining  the  first  two,  and  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  the  vertical  line.  A^ measurement  <rf^  this  third  or 
test  linewill  show  if  any  shortening  has  taken  place 
in^thejeok-Of.  the  ifinmr.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
top  of  the  trochanter  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
pubes. 

The  tubera  ischii  are  readily  felt.  They  are  covered 
by  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus  when  the 
hip  is  extended.  But  when  the  hip  is  flexed,  the  pro- 
cesses become  to  a  great  extent  uncovered  by  that 
muscle.  The  muscular  mass  of  the  buttock  is  formed 
by  the  gluteus  maximus  behind  and  by  the  gluteus 
medius  and  minimus  and  tensor  vaginae  femoris  in 
front.  The  latter  muscle  can  be  seen  when  in  action, 
f.e.,  when  the  thigh  is  abducted  and  rotated  in. 

The  fold  of  the  buttock  is  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  with 
which  it  therefore  does  not  correspond.  When  the 
hip  is  fully  extended,  as  in  the  erect  posture,  the  but- 
tocks are  round  and  prominent,  the  gluteal  fold  is  trans- 
verse and  very  distinct.  When  the  hip  is  a  little  flexed, 
the  buttocks  become  flattened,  the  gluteal  fold  be- 
comes oblique,  and  to  a  large  extent  disappears.  Among 
the_early  symptgiM.. of  J^_di8ease  jaro_flattQnm     of 
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tite  buttock  and  ioes  of  tlie  glut«a,l  fold.  Them 
s^ptoms  depend  upon  the  Hexion  of  the  hip,  which  is 
practically  constant  in  every  case  of  the  malady  before 
ti'ea.tDient.  It  is  incorrect  to  £ay,  as  Eome  books 
Btill  assert,  that  these  changes  are  due  to  wasting  of 
the  gluteal  muscles,  since  they  appear  at  too  early 
a  period  for  any  considerable  muBeiilar  atrophy  to 
have  taken  plaoa  It  is  true  that  thase  sympbomB 
are  much  exaggerated  by  the  wasting  of  the  muaolo 
tiiat  occurs  lattr  on  in  the  course  of  the  hip  affection. 

With  regai'd  to  the  vessels  and  nervM  of  the  bnt- 
tock,  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  posterior  superior 
Epiae  to  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter  when  tba  thigh 
IB  rotatpd  in,  ii  point  at  the  junction  of  the  inner  with 
the  middle  third  of  that  Ime  will  correspond  to  the 
glnteal  artery  as  it  emerges  from  the  sciatic  notch. 
A  lino  drawn  from  the  posterior  superior  spine  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  tuber  isohii  croRsee  both  the  posterior 
inferior  and  ischial  spines.  The  former  is  about 
two  inches  and  the  latter  about  four  inches  below 
tiie  posterior  superior  procens.  The  BcistisLflEteiy 
reaches  the  gluteal  i-(^on  at  a  apot  correspKinding  to 
the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  t^ia 
line.  The  jmsition  of  the  jm^lcjulery  as  regards  tlie 
buttock  is  not  dilficult  to  indicate,  since  it  crosses  over 
the  ischial  spine  in  passing  from  the  great  to  the  small 
saci-o-sciatic  foramen. 

A  line  drawn  from  the  point  just  given  for 
the  sciatic  artery  down  the  back  of  the  limb,  so  as  to 
lie  ahoiit  midway  iietween  the  gi'eat  trochanter  aud  the 
iaohial  tuberosity,  will  correspond  to  the  couise  of  the 
gr^Xaolatie  nerve. 

The  eltin  over  the  buttock  is  thick  and  coarse, 
and  is  frequently  the  seat  of  boils.  From  the  appear- 
ance  it  presents  in  veiy  fully  injected  specimens,  it 
would  appear  tliat  its  blood  supply  is  not  quite  so  free 
Hs  it  is  iu  many  other  pkrts  of  tiie  sm&ioe. 
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The  subcutaneous  fascia  is  lax,  and  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  fat.  It  is  to  this  fat  rather  than  to  mus- 
cular development  tibat  the  buttock  owes  its  roundness 
and  prominence.  The  enormous  buttocks  of  the  so- 
called  "  Hottentot  Venus,"  whose  model  is  in  many 
museums,  depend  for  their  unusual  dimensions  upon 
the  greatly  increased  subcutaneous  fat.  The  amount 
of  adipose  tissue  normally  in  the  part  renders  the 
buttock  a  favourite  place  for  lipomata.  The  laxity  of 
the  superficial  fascia  permits  large  effusions  both  of 
blood  and  pus.  to  take  place  in  the  gluteal  region,  and 
ecchyinoses  of  the  buttock  can  probably  reach  a  greater 
magnitude  than  is  possible  elsewhere. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  buttock,  a_part_of  the 
fascia  lata  of  the  thigh,  is  a  structure  of  much 
importance.  This  dense  membrane  is  attached  above 
to  the  iliac  crest,  and  to  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 
Descending  in  front  over  the  gluteus  medius,  it  splits 
on  reaching  the  anterior  edge  of  the  gluteus  maximus 
into  two  layers,  one  of  which  passes  in  front  of  the 
muscle  and  the  other  behind.  The  gluteus  maximus 
is  thus  enclosed,  like  the  meat  in  a  sandwich,  between 
two  layers  of  fascia,  and  the  two  lesser  gluteal  muscles 
are  bound  down  within  an  osseo-aponeurotic  space, 
which  is  firmly  closed  above,  and  only  open  below 
towards  the  thigh,  and  internally  at  the  sciatic 
foramina.  Extravasations  of  blood  may  take  place 
beneath  this  fascia  without  any  discoloration  of  the 
skin  to  indicate  the  fact,  the  blood  being  unable  to 
reach  the  surface  through  the  dense  membrane.  Such 
extravasations  may  be  long  pent  up,  and,  as  they 
would  fluctuate,  may  be  mistaken  for  abscess. 

Deep  inflammations  beneath  this  fascia,  and 
especially  when  beneath  the  gluteus  medius,  may  be 
associated  with  much joain,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  inflammatory  effusions  will  be  pent  up  between 
a  wall  of  bone  on  cne  side  and  a  wall  of  dense  fascia 
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and  stout  muscle  on  the  other.  Abscesses  so  pent  np 
maf  travel  for  a  considerable  distance  down  the  thigh 
before  they  reach  the  surface,  and  Farabeuf  relates  a 
case  where  a  gluteal  abscess  travelled  to  the  ankle 
before  it  broke. 

Under  other  circumatancfis  the  gluteal  abscess  may 
mate  ita  way  into  the  pelvis  t^B]i^i_thE_aciatic_ 
foramina,  or  a.  pelvic  abscess  may  escape  through  one 
of  these  foramina,  and  appear  as  a  deep  abscess  of  the 
buttock. 

The  thickened  part  of  the  fascia  lata  that  runs 

down  on  the  outer  side  of  tlie  limb,  between  the  crest 

of  the  ileum  above  and  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the 

tibia  and  head  of  the  fibula  below,  is  known  as  the 

ilio-tibial  band.     This  band  is  tightly  stretched  across 

the    gap,   between    the    iliac   creat    wid    thq   great 

trqchant^.  and  if  preasure  be  made  with  the  fingers 

W-^  between  these  two  points,  the  resistance  of  tliia  part 

Ia'  of  the  fascia  can  be  appreciated.      It  is  obvious  that 

^"-  in  fracture  of  the  neak  of  the  femur,  when  the  gi'eat 

'^trochanter  is  made  to  approach  iieai-er  to  the  crest, 

thisband  will  becpme  relaxed,  and  Dr.  Altis  (Agnew's 

"'Surgery,''  vol  L)  has  drawn  attention  to  this  fascial 

relaxation  ua  of  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  fractures  of 

the  jemontl  neck. 

The  lower  free  edjre  of  the  gluteus  niaxtmns  is 
oblique,  and  is  some  way  below  the  transverse  line  of 
the  fold  of  the  buttock. 

It  would  appear  that  even  tJiia  great  muscle  may 
be  ruptured  by  violence.  Thus  Dr.  MacDonnell  {Brit 
Med.  Joum.,  1878)  reports  the  case  of  a  robust  man, 
aged  sixty-three,  who,  while  trying  to  lift  a  heavy 
cart  when  in  a  crouching  position,  felt  something 
give  way  in  his  buttock,  and  heard  a  snap.  He  fell, 
and  was  carried  home,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
great  gluteal  muscle  wels  ruptured  near  the  juncUoQ 
witii  ita  tendon.  .  .' 
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At  least  three  biirsee  exist  over  the  great 
trochanter,  separating  that  process  from  the  three 
ghiteal  muscles  respectively.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  bursa  between  the  gluteus  maximus  and 
the  bone.  When  this  sac  is  inflamed  much  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  moving  the  limb,  and  the  thigh  i^ 
generally  kept  flexed  and  adducted.  This  position 
means  absolute  rest  from  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
gluteal  muscles,  which,  when  acting,  would  extend 
and  abduct  the  limb,  and  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  tender  bursa. 

The  bursa  is  quite  close  to  the  bone,  so  close  that 
it  is  S£dd  that  caries  of  the  trochanter  has  followed 
upon  suppuration  of  the  little  sac  (T.  P.  Teale). 
There  is  a  bursa  over  the  ischial  tuberosity  that  is 
often  inflamed  in  those  whose  employments  involve 
much  sitting,  the  bursa  being  directly  pressed  upon  in 
that  position.  This  sac  is  the  anatomical  basis  of 
the  disease  known  in  older  text-books  ad  ''  weaver's 
bottom,"  or  "  lighterman's  bottom."  When  enlarged 
this  bursa  may  press  upon  the  inferior  pudendal  nerve 
(page  384). 

The  arteries  and  nerves  of  the  buttock. — 
The  gluteal  artery  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  ulnar, 
and  the  sciatic  as  the  lingual.  The  former  vessel 
may  sometimes  be  of  much  greater  magnitude,  and 
has  led,  when  wounded,  to  rapid  death  from  haemorr- 
hage. Wounds  of  the  gluteal  vessel  will  probably 
involve  only  the  branches  of  the  artery,  since  the 
greater  part  of  the  main  trunk  is  situai;e  within  the 
pelvis.  Gluteal  aneurisms  are  not  very  uncommon, 
and  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  tumours  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  gluteal  artery,  or,  better,  the 
internal  iliac  trunk,  can  be  compressed  through  the 
rectum.  Compression  so  applied  has  been  adopted 
for  the  treatment  of  gluteal  aneurism  by  Dr.  Sands 
of  New  York  {Amer,  Jowm.  Med.  Sc,  1881),  but 
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rwiMOUt  lunah  eU'eoL     Aueurism  of  the  i 

roeiit  of  the  gluteal  artery  could  liardJyfail  to  provoke 
)  Bymptflma,  smoe_ths_  vessel  xyflS^i§i'H;Geii-_llia. 
lamVio-skcral  cord  and  firat  aaeral  n 

Botli  the  gluteal  and  sciatic  arteries  liave  1 
ligatured  tlirough  the  buttock,  through  incisions  d 
directly  over  the  course  of  the  vessels. 

Henle  haa  collected  six  otses  where  the  femor 
artery  ran  down  along  the  back  of  the  thigh  to  the 
popliteal  space  in  company  with  the  great  sciatic 
nerve.  The  abnormal  vessel  was  in  each  case  eoa- 
tinued  from  a  greatly  enlarged  sciatic  artery. 

The  great  sciatic  nerve  is  a  continuation 
downwai-ds  of  the  main  part  of  the  sacral  plexus.  It 
is  in  this  nerve  that  the  form  of  neuralgia  known 
aa  sciatica  in  located.  A  reference  to  the  immediate 
relations  of  tliia  nerve  will  show  that  it  n)ay  readily 
he  exposed  to  many  external  inflnences,  Thus,  in  the 
pelvis  it  may  be  pressed  upon  l^y  ' 
pelvic  tumour,  and  Bcia.ticabe  produced  in  conaequeii 
Its  anterior  gurfaoe  is  in  close  relation  with  e 
the  principal  pelvin  vnina,  and  according  to  Erb.o 
form  of  sciatica  may  be  traced  to  an  engorj*ad  coiiditi 
of  these  vessels.  Aneurism  of  certain  branches  of  ti 
internal  iliac  aitery  witliin  the  pelvis,  scia^i 
and  accmnulation  of  fgcea  witliin  the  rectum,  may  b11> 
cause  neuralgia  of  this  important  trunk.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  injured  also  by  tJie  pressure  of  the_toBt*J 
head  during  tedious  laboura,  and  -to  bo  affected  by 
\'io]ent  roovementa.QE  tfaeJiip,  a  circumstance  readily 
understood  if  the  close  relation  of  tlie  nerve  to  the 
liip-joiut  be  borne  in  mind.  Tlie  nerve  is  also  near 
enough  to  the  surface  to  be  influenced  by_  external 
cold,  and  to  this  influence  many  forms  of  sHatica  are 
ascribed,  At  the  lower  edge  of  the  great  gluteal 
lusele  the  trunk  ia  still  nearer  to  the  surface,  and 
r  Uiit  faot  receives  illustration  in  a  case  rei>orted  iB> 
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Ziemssen's  Cyclopaedia,  where  paralysis  of  the  nerve 
followed  its  compression  by  the  contracting  scar,  of  A^ 
bed-sore. 

IVerve  stretcltlng. — The  great  sciatic  nerve  has 
been  frequently  cut  down  upon  and  roughly  stretched 
for  the  relief  of  certain  nervous  affections  of  the  limb. 
In  connection  with  this  procedure  it  is  important 
to  know  how  great  an  amount  of  traction  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  and  other  nerves  without 
the  cord  giving  way.  Trombetta,  who  has  paid  much 
attention  to  this  matter,  gives  the  following  weights 
as  those  required  to  break  the  undermentioned  nerves  : 
great  sciatic,  183  pounds;  internal  popliteal,  114 
pounds ;  anterior  crural,  83  pounds ;  median,  83 
pounds ;  ulnar  and  radial,  59  pounds ;  brachial 
plexus  in  the  neck,  48  to  63  pounds;  and  brachial 
plexus  in  the  axilla,  35  to  81  pounds.  (In  each 
instance  fractions  have  been  omitted.)  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Symington  (Lancet,  1878),  that  in  forcibly  stretching 
the  great  scif^tic  nerve  the  tioink  may  be  torn  away 
from  its  attachments  to  the  soft  spinal  cord  before  a 
sufficient  force  has  been  applied  to  rupture  the  nerve 
at  the  point  stretched.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  other  large  nerve-cords,  such  as  those  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  that  are  stretched  at  a  spot  not  far  from  their 
spinal  connections. 

The  skin  of  the  buttock  is  well  supplied  with 
nerves,  and  tactile  sensibility  is  almost  as  acute  in 
this  part  as  it  is^vCTjbheJbfiwk^qfJbhehand,  while  it  is 
more  acute  than  is  like  sensibility  in  such  parts  as 
the  back  of  the  neck,  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  the 
middle  of  the  back.  The  sensation  of  the  gluteal 
integument  is  derived  from  a  number  of  different 
nerves,  and  it  may  possibly  interest  a  school-boy,  who 
has  been  recently  birched,  to  know  that  the  painful 
sensations  reached  his  sensorium  through  some  or  all 
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of  the  following  nerves :  offseta  of  the  poatei-ior 
branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves,  some  branches  of  the 
aflOraJ  nerves,  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch.  i*f-the_la3t 
doraal  nerrjB.  the  iliac  branch  of  the  iHoJiypog^tcic 
K~-'«nerv6,  ofisets  of  the  ekternal  cutaneouB  agrve,  and 
Urge  branches  of  the  am^lj^tic. 

It  should  lie  remembered  that  the  pelvic  viscera 
can  be  readily  reached  through  the  sciatic  foraminn 
from  the  buttock.  I  once  saw  a  case  at  the  Iiondon 
Hospital  of  a  man  who  was  admitted  with  an 
apparently  insignificant  stah  of  the  buttock.  He  died 
in  a  few  days,  of  acute  peritonitis  ;  and  the  autopsy 
showed  that  the  dagger  had  passed  through  the  gi'eat 
sacra-sciatic  foramen,  had  entered  the  bladder  and 
allowed  urine  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  rectum  has  also  been  damaged  in  injuries  to  the 
buttock,  and  Anger  records  a  case  of  an  artificial  anus 
situate  upon  the  buttock,  that  had  followed  a  gunshot 
wound,  which,  after  involving  the  buttock,  had  opened 
up  the  ciBcum. 

2.  The  region  or  Scaipa's  trii^ngle.  — 
Surface  anatomy. — The  most  important  land- 
marks in  the  region  of  the  groin,  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine,  the  spine  of  the  puhes,  and  Poupart'a 
ligament^  aro  readily  made  out.  To  the  two  spines 
reference  hse  already  been  made  (page  288).  Poiipart's 
ligament  follows  a  curved  line,  with  its  convexity  down- 
wards, drawn  between  these  two  projeotiona.  It  can 
be  felt  in  any  but  stout  persona,  its  inner  half  mora 
distinctly  than  its  outer,  and  even  in  very  fat  indivi- 
duals ita  position  is  indicated  by  a  slight  furrow.  The 
ligament  is  relaxed,  and  rendered  less  distinct  when 
the  thigh  is  flexed  and  adducted,  or  when  it  is 
rotated  in. 

The  line,  often  called  "Holden's  line,"  is  thua 
described  by  that  surgeon  t  "  When  the  thigh  is  even 
sightly  bent,  (here  a^i^oan  a  seoond  furrow  in'  4)w 
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skin,  below  that  at  the  crural  arch.  This  second 
furrow  begins  at  the  angle  between  the  scrotum  and 
the  thigh,  passes  outwards,  and  is  gradually  lost 
between  the  top  of  the  trochanter  and  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ileum.  It  runs  right  across  the 
front  of  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  For  this  reason 
it  is  a  valuable  landmark  in  amputation  at  the  hip- 
joint.  The  point  of  the  knife  should  be  introduced 
externally  where  the  furrow  begins,  should  run 
precisely  along  the  line  of  it,  and  come  out  where  it 
ends  ;  so  that  the  capsule  of  the  joint  may  be  opened 

with  the  first  thrust. Effusion  into  the  joint 

obliterates  all  trace  of  the  furrow,  and  makes  a 
fulness  when  contrasted  with  the  opposite  groin." 
It  must  be  confessed  that  this  line  is  not  always  so 
distinct  as  Mr.  Holden's  description  would  lead  us  to 
believe,  and  in  many  subjects  it  is  quite  impossible  to ' 
make  it  out  at  all. 

The  sartorius  muscle  is  brought  into  view  when 
the  leg  is  raised  across  the  opposite  knee,  and  the 
adductor  longus  is  rendered  distinct  when  the  thigh 
is  abducted,  and  the  individual's  attempts  to  adduct 
the  limb  are  resisted.  Even  in  the  obese  the  clear 
edge  of  this  muscle  can  be  felt  when  it  is  in  vigorous 
action,  and. the  fingers  can  follow  its  border  up  to 
the  very  origin  of  the  muscle,  justJ)elow  the  pubic  ^9 
spine. 

The  lymphatic  glands  in  this  region  can  sometimes 
be  felt  beneath  the  skin,  especially  in  thin  children. 
The  femoral  ring  lies  on  a  horizontal  line  drawn  from 
the  pubic  spine  to  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter,  at 
about  one  inch  to  thejouter_.9ide  of  the  fi  rat-named 
process;  or  its  position  may  be  indicated  by  noting  the 
pulsations  of  the  femoral  artery  against  the  pubes ; 
and  then,  by  allowing  half  an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of 
that  vessel  for  the  femoral  vein,  the  site  of  the  femoral 
ring  will  be  reached.     The  position  of  the  saphenous 

CO — 4 
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openiag  is  sometimes  indicated  by  a  slight  depressiaa 
in  the  integuments.  It  lies  just  below  Poupart's 
ligameut,  luid  its  centre  is  about  one  and  a  biilf  inches 
below  and  exttnud  to  the  pubio  spine.  In  thin 
BubjectB  the  long  BaphenouB  vein  can  be  often  made 
out,  pasBing  to  tlie  saphenous  opening. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  from  a  point  just  to  the  inner 
Bide  of  tlie  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  tubercle 
for  the  nddtiotor  niagnuB,  ou  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
femur,  it  will  correspond  in  the  upper  two-thirda  of 
-^ts  extent  to  the  position  of  the  femoral  artery.  Just 
oelow  Poupart's  ligament  the  femoral  yein  lies  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  artery,  while  tlie  anterior  crural 
nerve  runs  about  one-fourth  of  an  inoh  to  its  outer 
side.  The  profunda  femoris  arises  about  one  and  h 
half  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  internal 
and  external  circumflex  vessels  come  off  about  two 
inches  below  that  structure. 

The  head  of  the  femur  liea  cl^e  bejow  the 
litf.iment,  and  just  to  the  outer  sitie  of  its  central 
point.  In  very  thin  subjects  t!iia  part  of  the  bone 
can  be  indistinctly  felt  through  the  soft  parts  when 
the  thigh  ia  extended  and  rotated  outwards. 

ITie  skin  oyer  Scarpa's  triangle  is,  unlike  that  of 
the  buttock,  comparatively  thin  and  fine.  The  loose- 
ness of  its  attachment,  also,  to  the  parte  immediately 
beneath,  permits  it  to  be  greatly  stretched,  as  ia  seen 
in  cases  of  large  femoral  hemiia,  and  in  certain  inguinul 
tumours  of  large  sine.  It  may  even  give  way  under 
severe  traction,  an  occurred  in  a  case  reported  by 
Berne.  The  jiatient  in  this  case  was  a  child  aged  11, 
the  subject  of  hip  disease.  The  thighs  were  flexed 
upon  the  abdomen,  and,  forcible  extension  being 
applied  to  relieve  the  deformity,  the  skin  gave  way 
just  below  the  groin,  and  separated  to  the  extent  of 
some  two  and  a  half  inches.  Contracting  scars  in  the 
Jt^oji  of  the  groin  may  produce  a  permanent  &m 
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of  the  hip,  and  this  result  is  not  uncommon  after  deep 
and  severe  bums  of  this  neighbourhood.  It  may  at 
the  same  time  be  noted  that  horizontal  wounds  about 
the  groin  can  be  well  adjusted  by  a  slight  flexion  of 
the  thigh. 

Instances  are  recorded  where  a  supernumerary 
mammary  gland,  provided  with  a  propernipple,  ha^ 
been  found  located  in  the  groin.  Jessieu  relates  the 
case  of  a  female  who  had  a  breast  so  placed,  and  who 
suckled  her  child  from  this  part.  In  a  few  cases  the 
testicle,  instead  of  descending  into  the  scrotum,  has 
escaped  through  the  crural  canal,  and  made  its 
appearance  in  Scarpa's  triangle.  It  has  even  mounted 
up  over  Poupart*s  ligament  after  the  manner  of  a 
femoral  hernia,  being  probably  urged  in  that  direction 
by  the  movements  of  the  limb. 

The  superficial  fascia  in  this  region  is  not 
very  dense,  and  has  little  or  no  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  a  superficial  abscess.  This  fact  receives 
extensive  illustration,  since  the  glands  in  Scarpa's 
triangle  frequently  suppurate,  and  yet  the  pus  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases  readily  reaches  the  surface, 
in  spite  of  the  circumstance  that  the  denser  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  (for  in  this  region  it  is  divided  into 
two  layers)  covers  in  those  glands,  and  should  hinder 
the  progress  of  pus  towards  the  surface.  Although 
the  subcutaneous  fat  is  not  peculiarly  plentiful  in  this 
region,  yet  Scarpa's  triangle  is  a  favourite  spot  for 
lipomata.  It  is  in  this  place  that  the  fatty  tumour 
often  exhibits  its  disposition  to  travel,  and  several 
cases  are  reported  where  such  a  tumour  has  started  at 
the  groin,  and  travelled  some  way  down  the  thigh. 
The  journey  is  always  in  the  direction  of  gravity,  and 
is  rendered  possible  by  the  lax  capsule  of  the  tumour, 
by  the  looseness  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  embedded, 
and  by  the  fluidity  of  fat  at  the  normal  temperature 
of  the  body. 
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The  fascia  lata  completely  investB  the  limb, 
being,  so  far  as  the  front  of  the  thigh  ia  conoemeO, 
attached  above  to  Fou part's  ligament,  to  the  boely  and 
J3iUH3_5f_^Sjal»SS,  and  the  ramus  of  tlie  isabium. 
Its  integrity  is  interrupted  only  by  the  Baphenous 
opening,  liiia  fascia  exercist-s  soine  influence  npon 
deep  abscesses  aiid  deep  growths.  Thus  a  psoas 
abscess  reaches  the  thigh  by  following  the  substance 
of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  iiuds  itself,  when  it  arrives  at 
Scarpa's  triangle,  uuder  the  faficia  lata.  In  a  great 
nunibor  of  cases  it  points  where  the  psoas  muscle 
ends,  but  In  other  and  less  frequent  institnces  its 
progress  is  decidedly  influenced  by  tbe  fascia  lata,  and 
it  moves  down  the  limb.  Thus  guided,  a  psoas 
abscess  has  pointed  low  doira  in  the  thigh,  and  even 
at  the  knee,  and  Krichsen  reports  a  case  where  such 
nn  abscess  (oommencbg,  as  it  did,  in  tlie  dorsal  apine), 
wfta  ultimately  opened  by  the  aide  of  the  tendo 
A  chillis. 

The  iliopsoas  tnusele  being  stretched,  as  it  Tver^ 
over  the  front  of  the  hip  joint,  and  participating  in 
many  of  the  movemejita  of  that  joint,  is  j>eculiarly 
liable  to  be  sprained  in  violent  exercises.  Between 
tills  muscle  and  the  thinnest  jiart  of  the  hip  capsule  is 
a^  biyaa,  which  often  communicates  with  the  joint. 
When  chronically  inflamed,  this  bui'aa  may  foi-m  a  lai^je 
tmnonr  on  the  front  of  the  tiiigh  that  may,  accord- 
ing to  Nancrede,  attain  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  To 
relieve  this  bursa  from  pressure  wben  inflamed,  the 
thigh  always  becomes  flexed,  and  a  train  of  aymptoma 
is  produced  that  are  not  unlike  those  of  hip  disewie. 
The  bursa  is  quite  close  to  tlie  pelvic  bones,  and  in  one 
case  at  least  suppuration  of  this  bursa  led  to  necrosis 
of  those  bones  (Kanerede).  Tbe  sartorins  is  a  muscle 
that,  from  its  length,  peculiar  action,  eta,  one 
would  hardly  expect  to  tind  ruptured  from  violence, 
"%  ^a  Mwafa  Dupuy tren  there  is  a  Bpcoawo  ot<t  ~" 
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a  rupture  about  the  middle  of  the  muscle  uuited  by 
fibrous  tissue.  The  adductor  muscles,  and  especially 
the  adductor  longus,  are  frequently  sprained  or  even 
partially  ruptured  during  horse  exercise,  the  grip  of 
the  saddle  being  for  the  most  psLrt  maintained  by 
them.  "Rider's  sprains,"  as  such  accidents  are 
called,  usually  involve  the  muscles  close  to  their  pelvic 
attachments.  Much  blood  is  often  effused  when  the 
fibres  are  ruptured,  and  such  effusion  may  become 
so  dense  and  fibrinous  as  to  form  a  mass  that  has 
been  mistaken  for  a  detached  piece  of  the  pubes 
(Henry  Morris).  The  term  "  rider's  bone  "  refers  to 
an  ossification  of  the  upper  tendon  of  the  adductor 
longus  or^^magnns,^  following  a  sprain  or  partial 
ruptura  "Cases  are  reported  where  the  piece  of  bone 
in  the  tendon  was  half  an  inch,  two  inches,  and  even 
three  inches  long. 

Blood-vessels. — ^The  femoral  artery  occupies  so 
superficial  a  position  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  that  it  is  not 
infrequently  wounded.  The  vessel  also  has  been 
opened  up  by  cancerous  and  phagedsenic  ulcei^ations  of 
this  part,  the  occurrence  leading  to  fatal  hsemorrhage. 
Pressure  is  most  conveniently  applied  to  the  artery  at 
a  spot  immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
should  be  directed  backwards,  so  as  to  compress  the 
vessel  against  the  pubes  and  adjacent  part  of  the  hip 
capsule.  Lower  down,  compression  should  be  applied 
in  a  direction  backwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  bring 
the  artery  against  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  which  lies 
at  some  distance,  to  its  outer  side.  Pressure  rudely 
applied  by  a  tourniquet  may  cause  phlebitis  by 
damaging  the  vein,  or  neuralgia  by  contusing  the 
anterior  crural  nerve. 

From  the  near  proximity  of  the  artery  and  vein, 
it  happens  that  arterio-venous  aneurisms  following 
wound  have  been  met  with  in  this  situation.  Aneu- 
rism is  frequent  in  the  common  femoral,  and  many 
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a  be  given  why  tliat  veaael  aliould  be  attacl 
It  w  just  about  to  bifurcate  into  two  large  trunks,' 

Eiq^ef^cial  position  exposes  it  to  injaiy,  it 

i^ueafxit  by  the  movements  of  the  hip,  and  its 

mivy  even  be  damaged  by  those  movements,  if  exceaBivR 

Phlebitis  of   tlie   femoral   vein  haa  in   many  caaea 

followed  contusion  of  the  vessel  in  its  upper  or  more 

superficial  part,  and  a  like  result  has  even  followed 

from  violent  flexion  of  the  thigh.    The  long  aaphenoas 

vein  is  often  varicose,  and  one  form  of  llie  varieoKity 

is  said  to  depend  upon  constriction  of  the  vein  by  an 

unduly  narrow  saphenous  opening.     One  sometimes 

meets  with  eases  that  may  probably  be   due  to   this 

cause  ;   but  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  sanction 

the  operation  proposed  for  such  cases,  viz.  ait  enlarge- 

ment  of  the  saphenous  opening  itself.     That  varicose 

veins  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  congenital  origin 

IB  DOW  t'ory  generally  allowed. 

'-"~'^>The  antprioF  crural  nerve  liea  on  the  ilio-psoaa 

muscle,    and    it   is    said    that    neuralgia    and    even 

paralysis  of  the  nerve  may  follow  upon   inflammation 

of  that  muscle  and  upon  psoas  abscess.     The  superficial 

position  of  the  tiuukexiioaesitto  injury.     The  genito- 

t-'  crural  nerve  (the  nerve  that  supplies  the   cremaster 

'••  muscle)  gives  a  sensory  filament  to  the  integument 

of  the  thigh  in  Scarpa's  triangle.      Irritation  of  the 

skin  over  the  seat  of  this  nevve,  whicli  is  placed  just 

^    to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery,  will  cause,  ia 

„.,   children,   a  sudden  retractation  of  the  testicle.      The 

same  result  is  often  seen  in  adults,  also,  on  severer 

'     stimulatiou. 

The  lymphatic  glauds  in  this  region  are 
numerous,  and  as  they  are  frequently  the  seat  of 
abscess,  it  is  important  to  know  from  whence  they 
derive  their  efferent  vessels.  They  are  divided  into  a 
superficial  and  deep  set.  The  superficial  set,  averaging 
fram  ten  to  fifteen  glands,  are  arranged  in  two  elustera^ 
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one  parallel  and  close  to  Poupart's  ligament  (the 
horizontal  series),  the  other  parallel  and  close  to  the 
long  saphenous  vein  (the  vertical  series).  The  deep 
set,  about  four  in  number,  are  placed  along  the  femoral 
vein,  and  occupy  the  crural  canal. 

The  inguinal  glands  receive  th  e  following  lymphatics : 

Superficial  vessels  of  iQwer  limb  =  vertical  set  of 
superficial  glands. 

Superficial  vessels  of  lower  half  of  abdomen  = 
middle  glands  of  horizontal  set. 

Superficia>l  vessels  from  outer  surface  of  buttock  = 
external  glands  of  horizontal  set. 

From  inner  surface  of  buttock  =  internal  glands 
of  horizontal  set.  (A  few  of  these  vessels  go  to  the 
vertical  glands). 

Superficial  vessels  from  external  genitals  =  hori- 
zontal glands,  some  few  going  to  vertical  set. 

Superficial  vessels  of  perineum  =  vertical  set. 

Deep  lymphatics  of  lower  limb  =  deep  set  of  glands. 

The   lymphatics  that   accompany  the   obturator,  *f; 
gluteal,  and  sciatic  arteries,  and  the  deep  vessels  of 
the  penis,   pass   to  the  pelvis  and  have  no  concern 
with  the  inguinal  glands. 

One  of  the  deep  glands  lies  in  the  crural  canal 
and  upon  the  septum  crurale.  Being  surrounded  by 
dense  structures,  it  is  apt  to  cause  great  distress  when 
inflamed^  and  ^eat_p.ain  when  the  hip  fi  moved.  In 
some  cases,  by  reflex  disturbance,  it  has  produced 
symptoms  akin  to  those  of  strangulated  hernia.  Some 
branches  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  lie  over  the 
inguinal  lymph  glands,  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  reports  a  case 
in  which  these  branches  were  stretched  over  two  en- 
larged glands,  like  strings  of  a  violin  over  its  bridge, 
so  that  violent  pain  and  convulsive  movements  were 
set  up  in  the  limb. 

Elephantiasis  Arabum  is  more  common  in  the 
lower  limb  than  in  any  other  part,  and  leads  to  an 
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enormous  increase  in  the  size  of  the  extremity  (Co- 
chin or  Barbadoes  leg).  Its  pathology  is  intimately 
concerned  with  the  crui'al  lymphatics.  .  "Elephantiasis 
appears  to  consist  primarily  in  an  inflammatory  hyper- 
plasia  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  connective  tissue, 
in  connection  with  which. (according  to  Virchow)  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  roots  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  are  specially  involved.  Inflammatoiy  over- 
growth of  the  elements  of  the  lymphatic  glands  next 
ensues,  with  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  lymph 
through  them.  Then  this  fluid  stagnates  in  the  lym- 
phatic vessels,  which  sometimes  dilate  even  to  their 
radicles  in  the  cutaneous  papillse,  and  accumulates  in 
the  interstices  of  the  affected  tissues,  adding  to  their 
bulk,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  them  to  over- 
growth ....  In  some  cases  of  elephantiasis, 
especially  those  in  which  the  genital  organs  or  adjoinr 
ing  parts  of  the  thigh  or  abdomen  are  implicated, 
groups  of  vesicles  appear  here  and  there  on  the  affected 
surface,  which  are  really  dilated  lymphatic  spaces,  and 
which,  on  rupturing  ....  discharge  consider- 
able quantities  (sometimes  several  pints  at  a  time)  of 
Ijnnph  (Dr.  Bristowe). 

The  hip  joint. — Tlie  hip  joint  is  an  articulation 
of  considerable  strength.  This  strength  depends  not 
only  upon  the  shape  of  the  articulating  bones,  which 
permits  of  a  good  ball  and  socket  joint  being  formed, 
but  also  upon  the  powerful  ligaments  that  connect 
them,  and  the  muscular  bands  that  directly  support 
the  capsule.  These  advantages,  however,  are  to  some 
extent  counterbalanced  by  the  immense  leverage  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  femur,  and  the  nu- 
merous strains  and  injuries  to  which  the  joint  is 
subjected,  as  the  sole  connecting  link  between  the 
trunk  and  the  lower  limb. 

The  acetabulum  is  divided  into  an  articular  and  a 
non -articular  part.    The  former  is  of  horse-shoe  shape, 
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and  varies  from  one  inch  to  half  an  inch  in  width. 
The  bone  immediately  above  the  articular  area  is 
very  dense,  and  through  it  is  transmitted  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  of  the  trunk.  The  non-articular  part 
corresponds  to  the  area  enclosed  by  the  horse-shoe,  and 
is  made  up  of  very  thin  bone.  In  spite  of  ite  thinness 
it  is  very  rarely  fractured  by  any  violence  that  may 
drive  the  femur  up  against  the  pelvic  bones,  since  no 
ordinary  force  can  bring  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
in  contact  with  this  segment  of  the  os  innominatum. 

Pelvic  abscesses  sometimes  make  their  way  into 
the  hip  joint  through  the  non-articuUr  part-of.  the 
acetabulum,  and  an  abscess  in  the  hip  joint  may  reach 
the  pelvis  by  the  same  route.  But  both  such  circum- 
stances are  rare.  In  some  cases  of  destructive  hip 
disease  the  acetabulum  may  separate  into  its  three 
component  parts.  Up  to  the  ajge  of  puberty  these 
three  bones  are  separated  by  the  Y-shaped  cartilage. 
At  puberty  the  cartilage  begins  to  ossify,  Mid  by  the 
eighteenth  year  the  acetabulum  is  one  continuous  maas 
of  bone.  The  breaking  up  of  the  acetabulum  by  disease, 
therefore,  is  only  possible  before  that  year. 

The  manner  in  which  the  various  movements  at 
the  hip  are  limited  may  be  briefly  expressed  as  follows. 
Plexiouj  when  the  knee  is  bent,  is  limited  by  the  con- 
tact  of  the  soft  parts  at  the  groin,  and  by  some  part 
of  the  ischiofemoral  ligament;  when  the  knee  is  ex- 
tended the  movement  is  limited  by  the  hamstring 
muscles.  Extension  is  limited  by  the  ilio-femoral  or 
Y  ligament.  Abduction  by  the  pectineo-femoral 
ligament.  Adduction  of  the  flexed  limb  is  limited 
by  the  ligamentum  teres  and  ischio-fempral  ligament, 
and  of  the  extended  limb  by  the  outer  fibres  of  the 
ilio-femoral  ligament  and  upper  partjof.  the  capsule. 
Rotation  outwards  is  resisted  by  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament,  and  especially  by  its  inner  part,  during 
extension,  and  by  the  outer  limb  of  tiva»t  \\^5ws\!eo^  «s^ 
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tbe  ligmnentum  teres  duiing  flexion.  Rolaliim  inwards 
is  limited  dining  ext^neioii  by  the  ilio-femoral  ligajpni^ 
and  doling  flexion  by  the  ischioiremorftl  ligament  ftnd 
inner  part  of  the  capanle. 

Hip  Joint  disease. — Owing  to  its  deep  poaitiaa 
and  itB  thick  covering  of  soft  parts,  this  articulation  is 
able  to  escape,  to  a  great  extent,  those  severer  injunea 
that  are  capable  of  producing  acute  inflanHnation  in 
other  joints.  Acute  i^ovitia  is  indeed  qnit«  raro  in  the 
hip,  and  the  ordinary  disease  of  the  part  ia  of  a  dis- 
tinctly chronic  character.  It  follows  also,  from  the 
deep  position  of  th^  articnlation,  that  pus,  when  it  ia 
formed  in  connection  with  disease,  remains  pent  up, 
and  is  long  before  it  reaches  the  snrface.  Suppnratioa 
in  this  region,  therefore,  is  often  very  destructive. 
When  effusion  takes  place  into  the  joint,  the  awelUng 
incident  thereto  will  firat  show  itself  in  those  parts 
where  the  hip  capsule  is  the  most  ^in.  The  thinneet 
parts  of  the  capRule  are  in  front  and  behind  ;  in  front, 
in  tJie  triangular  interval  between  the  inner  edge  of 
the  Y  ligament  and  the  pectineo-femoral  b'gament, 
and  beSimlT^t  the  posterior  and  lower  ^rt  of  the 
capsule.  It  is  over  these  two  districts  that  the 
swelling  Srst  declares  itself  in  cases  of  effusion  into 
the  joint,  and  as  these  parts  are  readily  accessible  to 
pressure,  it  follows  that  they  correspond  also  to  the 
regions  where  tenderness  is  most  marked  and^,' 
earliest  detected. 

In  chronic  hip  disease,  certain  fulse  poaitioos  a 
u«sunicd  by  the  affected  limb,  the  meaning  of  wbi 
it  is  important  to  appreciate.      These  positions  may 
be  arranged  as  follows,  iiccording,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  their  order  of  appearing. 

(1)  The  thigh   is  flexed,   abducted,  and  a   ] 
everted  ;  and  associated  with  this  there  is  (3)  appare 
lengthening   of  the    limb   and    (3)    lordosis    of    ' 
'  le;    (i)  ti)e  thigh  is  adducted  and  inverted,  | 
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incident  to  this  there  is  (5)  apparent  shortening  of 
the  limb  ;  (6)  there  is  real  shortening  of  the  limb. 

1.  The  first  position  is  simply  the  posture  of 
greatest  ease.  It  depends  mainly  upon  the  effusion 
into  the  joint.  If  fluid  be  forcibly  injected  into  a 
hip  joint  the  thigh  becomes  flexed,  abducted,  and 
a  little  everted.  In  other  words,  the  articulation 
holds  the  most  fluid  when  the  limb  is  in  this 
position,  and  the  patient  places  it  there  to  relieve 
pain  by  reducing  the  tension  within  the__ capsule 
to  a  minimum.  Flexion  is  the  most  marked  feature 
in  this  position.  Its  effect  is  pronounced.  It  relaxes 
the  main  part  of  the  Y  ligament,  which,  when  the 
limb  is  straight,  is  drawn  as  an  unyielding  band  across 
the  front  of  the  joint.  Abduction  relaxes  the  outer 
limb  of  this  ligament  and  the  upper  part  of  the  cap- 
sule. Eversion  slightly  relaxes  the  inner  limb  of  the 
Y  ligament  and  the  iscKio-femoral  ligament.  The 
latter  movement  is  the  least  marked,  since  eversion, 
even  in  the  flexed  position  of  the  joint,  is  resisted  by 
the  outer  part  of  the  Y  ligament.  Any  but  a  moderate 
degree  of  abduction  would  be  limited  by  the  pectineo- 
femoral  ligament,  especially  as  that  band  is  rendered 
most  tense  when  abduction  is  combined  with  flexion 
and  rotation  outwards., 

2.  The  apparent  lengthening  is  due  tq^e_tilting 
down  of  the  pelvis  on  the  diseased  ade,  and  is  the 
result  of  the  patient's  attempts  to  overcome  the  effects 
of  the  position  just  described.  The  limb  is  shortened 
by  flexion  and  abduction,  and  to  bring  the  foot  again 
to  the  ground  and  to  restore  the  natural  parallelism  of 
the  limbs,  the  pelvis  has  to  be  tilted  down  on  the  affected 
side.  Thus,  an  apparent  lengthening  is  produced, 
which  is  seen  when  the  patient  lies  upon  a  bed  and  the 
abduction  is  jnade  t9  disappear.  Real  lengthening  of 
the  limb  can  scarcely  be  produced  by  the  effusion  into 
the  joint.     By  forcible  injection  into  the  joint  Braune 
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oould  only  separate  the  articulating  siiifaces  about 

one-fifth  of  an  inch. 

3.  The     lordosis,    or     curving    forwards    of    the 

spine,  occurs  in  the  dorso-lumbar  region.     It  depends 

upon   the   flexion  of    tlie   limb,    and    is   the    result 

of  an  attempt  to  con- 
ceal that  false  posi- 
tion, or  at  least  to 
minimise  its  incon- 
veniences (Fig.  39a). 
When  the  thigh  is 
flexed  at  the  hip  by 
disease,  the  lower 
.^  limb  can  be  made  to 
appear  straight  by 
simply  bending  the 
spine  forwards  in  the 

/dorso  -  lumbar  r^on 
without  effecting  the 
least  movement  at  the 
disordered  joint.  .  In- 
f^  g         deed,    the   movement 

proper  to  the  hip  is  in 

Fig.  39a.— Diagram  to  show  the  Mode  of    xtl,*        ____    +iMiTicfoT»r^rl 
Production  of  Lordosis  in  Hip  Disease.     ^"^^     ^^^^    rransierrea 

A,  Ponnirfloxod  at  bin,  i)elvi8  (reprcseiUedby  tO       the        SpUie.  A. 

the    dotted    line)    straigbt,    and    spiuc  .•       ,         •,!  n         j 

normal,     b,   The    flexion     concealed    or  patient    With    a  nexecl 

overcome  by  lordosis  of  the  snine;    the  i  •  .i  ^^        £ 

pelvis  rendered  o1)l!.iue.  hip    aS    the    reSlllt     OI 

disease  can  lie  on  his 
back  in  bed,  with  both  limbs  apparently  perfectly 
straight,  he  having  concealed  the  flexion,  as  it  were,  by 
producing  a  lordosis  of  tlie  spine.  If  the  lordosis  bi^ 
corrected,  and  the  spine  be  made  straight  again,  then 
the  flexion  of  the  hip  reappears,  although  all  the  time 
the  hip  joint  has  been  absolutely  rigid.  This  lordosis 
generally  appears  a  little  late  in  the  disease,  and  after 
the  limb  has  become  more  or  less  fixed  in  the  false 
positions  by  contraction  of  the  surrounding  muscles. . 
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4.  Sooner  or  later,  in  kip  disease,  the  thigh 
becomes  adducted  and  inverted,  while  it  still  remains 
flexed.  This  position  has  been  variously  accounted 
for.  According  to  one  theory,  it  is  due  to 
softening  and  yielding  of  some  parts  of  the  inflamed 
capsule.,  This  view  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  Barker,  in 
his  admirable  monograph  on  joint  disease  in  Holmes' 
"  System  of  Surgery,"  in  the  following  words : 
"  As  the  inflamed  capsule  commences  to  soften,  its 
weakest  part  yields  first,  t.e.,  the  posterior  inferior 
This  now  admits  of  more  flexion  stilL  .  .  .  The  hori- 
zont^l  posterior  fibres,  which  in  the  distended  condition 
of  the  capsule  help  in  the  eversion^  are  the  next  to 
stretch,  admitting  of  inversion,  which  is  now  the  more 
possible,  as  the  Y  is  relaxed  by  flexion,  and  its  inner 
limb  has  no  strain  to  be  taken  off  hy  eversion.  Finally, 
the  upper  and  outer  anterior  fibres  yield,  and  adduction 
then  takes  place."  This  explanation  is  a  little 
unsatisfactory  ;  and  it  is  more*  probable  that  this  false 
position,  and  especially  the  adduction,  depends  upon 
muscular  action.  The  muscles  about  the  joint  are  in  a 
state  of  irritability.  They  are  contracted  by  a  reflex 
action  that  starts  from  the  inflamed  articulation,  and 
since  the  adductor  muscles  are  supplied  almost  solely 

by  the  obturator  nerve,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  5^^/^ 
expect  them  to  be  especially  disturbed  if  the 
large  share  that  the  obturator  nerve  takes  in  the 
supply  of  the  hip  be  borne  in  mind.  The  adductors 
are  also  rotators  outwards,  but  this  latter  movement 
would-be  resisted  by  the  strong  outer  limb  of  the  Y 
ligament,  as  well  as  by  the  TIgamentum  teres,  both  of 
which  are  rendered  tense  by  rotation  outwards  during 
flexion.  The  whole  matter,  however,  requires  further 
investigation. 

5.  Apparent  shortening  of  the  limb  is  due  to 
tilting  up  of  the  pelvis  on  the  diseased  side,  and 
bears  the  same  relation  to  adduction  that  apparent 
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lengthening  bears  to  abduction.  To  overcome  the 
adduction,  and  to  restore  the  natural  parallelism  of  the 
limbs,  the  patient  tilts  up  one  side  of  his  pelvis  (Fig. 
39b).    It  thus  happens  that  a  patient  with  his  femur 


*r 


\c 


I 


B 


a. 


Fig.  39b.— A,  Parts  in  Normal  Position,    b,  Femur  adducted.    c.  The 
Adduction  corrected  by  tilting  up  the  Pelvis. 

ac.  Line  of  pelvis;  a*,  limb  on  diseased  side;  cd,  limb  on  sound  side:  e  the 
?te"f;vo  ca^^es'.^^  '"'""^  *^*'  *"  ^^»'-  "  *°**  ""^  the  angle  at  a  is  th?  same"  a 

flexed  and  adducted  by  disease  may  lie  in  bed  witli 
both  limbs  quite  straight  and  parallel,  but  with  one 
limb  obviously  shoi-ter  than  the  other.  The  flexion  in 
such  a  case  is  concealed  by  lordosis,  and  the  adduction 
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by  the  tilting  of  the  pelvis.  In  some  cases  of  simul- 
taneous disease  in  both  hip  joints  that  has  been  in- 
differently treated,  both  thighs  may  remain  adducted. 
The  limbs  are  unable,  of  course,  to  remedy  their  posi- 
tion by  the  usual  means,  when  the  disease  is  double, 
and  consequently  one  limb  is  crossed  in  frgEit.of.. jJift 
pdier,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of  progression  known  aa 
«  cross-legged  progression  "  is  produced. 

6.  The  real  shortening  depends  upon  destructive 
changes  in  the  head  of  the  bone.,  or  to  dislocation  of 
the  partly-disintegrated  head  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii, 
through  yielding  of  the  softened  capsule  and  the 
crumbling  away  of  the  upper  and  posterior  margin  of 
the  acetabulum.^ 

When  hip  disease  commences  in  bone  it  usually 
involves  the_epiphyseal  line  that  unites  the  head  of 
the  femur  to  the  neck.  This  line  is  wholly  within 
the  joint,  and  the  epiphysis  that  forms  the  head  unites 
with  the  rest  of  the  bone  about  the  eighteenth  or 
nineteenth  year. 

When  the  bone  is  primarily  involved  the  posi- 
tion of  flexion  and  abduction  with  e version  may 
not  be  observed  at  all,  there  being  no  effusion  at  first 
into  the  joint.  In  such  cases  the  limb  becomes  at 
once  flexed  and  adducted,  and  this  posture  is  probably 
due  solely  to  muscular  spasm,  and  to  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  heaJ  of  the  femur  from  pressing 
against  the  acetabulum,  and  so  causing  pain.  . 

It  is  well  known  that  patients  with  hip  disease 
often  complain  of _gain  in  the  knee.  This  refen*ed 
pain  may  be  so  marked  as  to  entirely  withdraw 
attention  from  the  true  seat  of  disease.  Thus  I  once 
had  a  child  sent  to  the  hospital  with  a  sound  knee 
carefully  secured  in  splints,  but  without  any  appli- 
ance to  the  hip,  which  was  the  seat  of  a  somewhat 
active  inflammation.  This  referred  pain  is  easy 
to   understand,    since  the   two  joints    are   supplied 
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1^  bmnelieB  of  the  same  tiervea.  In  the  hip,  brancltM 
_-^.  from  tbe  (1)  anterior  cniral  enter  at  the  front  of  tie 
_—.  capsule ;  {2J  branches  from  the  obturator  at  the  loww 
and  inner  part  of  the  capsule ;  and  (3)  bisnches  from 
the  sacral  pleitna  and  aciatic  nerve  at  the  posteriof 
part  of  the  joint .  In  the  knee,  branches  from  the 
(1)  anterior  crural  (nervee  tn  vaati)  enter  at  the  front 
of  the  caijsule;  (2)  branches  from  the  obturator  at 
the  posterior  part  of  tlin  cajisnle;  and  (3)  branches 
from  the  internal  and  &st«ma]  popliteal  divieions  of 
the  great  sciatic  nerve  at  the  lateral  and  hinder 
aspects  of  the  joint. 

Pain,  therefore,  in  the  front  of  the  knee,  on  ene 
or^bqth  sides  of  the  patella,  has  probably  been  re- 
ferred along  the  anterior  crural  nervo,  and  pain  at 
the  back  of  the  joint  along  the  obturator  or  sciatic 
nerves. 

In  hysterical  individuals  joint  disease  may  bo 
imitated  by  certain  local  nervous  phenomena,  the 
articulation  itself  being  quite  free  from  Btructural 
change.  This  affection  most  commonly  shows  itself 
in  the  hip  or  knee,  and  the  "  hysterical  hip,"  or 
"hysterical  knee,"  takes  a  prominent  place  in  the 
symptomatology  of  hysteria.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to 
understand  why  these  two  large  joints  ^ould  be  so 
frequently  aeleeted  for  the  mimicry  of  disease.  Hilton 
has  endeavoured  to  eKplain  the  fact  upon  anatomical 
grounds,  having  inference  to  the  nerve  supply  of  these 
joints  in  relation  io  the  nerve  supply  of  the  uterus. 
The  uterus  is  mainly  supplied  by  an  offshoot  from  (So 
hypogastric  plexus,  and  by  the  third  and  fourth  aaeral 
nerves.  Now,  the  hypogastric  plexus  contains  fila- 
ments derived  from  the  lower  lumbar  nervwi ;  and  frotn 
the  s»me  ti'unks  two  nerves  to  the  hip  and  knee 
(the  anterior  crural  and  obturator)  are  in  great  part 
derived..  The  great  sciatic  also  contains  a.  large 
portion  of    the   thirds {e(giiy;..^l3b    "Sam  i 
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origin  of  the  joint  and  the  uterine  nerves  forms  the 
basis  of  Hilton's  explanation  of  the  relative  frequency 
of  hysterical  disease  in  the  large  articulations  of  the 
Ipwerjimb.  The  explanation,  however,  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, since  the  uterus  receives  many  of  its  nisrves  from 
the  ovarian  plexus,,  and  the  theory  is  founded  upon 
the  unwarranted  supposition  that  all  hysterical  dis- 
orders are  associated  with  some  aiOTection  of  the 
uterus  or  its  appendages. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur 
may  be  divided  into  (1)  fractures  of  the  neck  wholly 
within  the  capsule ;  (2)  fractures  of  the  base  of  the 
neck  not  whoUy  within  the  capsule ;  (3)  fractures  of 
the  base  of  the  neck  involving  the  great  trochanter ; 
(4)  separations  of  epiphyses.  It  must  be  scarcely 
possible,  apart  from  gunshot  injuries,  to  fracture 
the  neck  of  the  femur  by  direct  violence,  owing  to 
the  depth  at  which  the  bone  is  placed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  protected  by  the  surroundinjg 
muscles.  The  violence,  therefore,  that  causes  the 
lesion  is  nearly  always  applied  indirectly  tojihe.  bone, 
as  by  a  fall  upon  the  feet  or  greai  trochaiiter,  or  by  a 
sudden  ^vrench  of  the  lower  limb. 

M.  Rodet,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  concludes 
that  the  situation  of  the  fracture  can  be  predicated 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  direction  in  which  the  violence 
has  acted.  "Thus,  a  force  acting  vertically,  as  in 
falling  on  the  feet  or  knees,  will  produce  an  oblique 
intracapsular  fracture ;  a  force  acting  from  before 
backwards,  a  transverse  intracapsular  fracture;  one 
from  behind  forwards,  a  fracture  partly  within  and 
partlj^withput  ^e_^paule,  and  a'  force  applied 
transversely,  a  fracture  entirely  without  the  capsule." 
(Quoted  by  Henry  Morris;  Holmes'  "System  of 
Surgery.'') 

1.  The  true  intracapsular  fracture  may  involve 
any  part  of  the  cervix  within  the  joint,  but  is  most 
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UBuallf  found  near  tlie  Imeof  junction  of  the  head 
trith  the  neck.  Tliia  fracture  is  most  common  in  the 
old,  in  whom  it  may  be  produced  by  very  slight 
degrees  of  violence.  The  liability  of  the  aged 
to  this  lesion  ia  explained  upon  the  following 
grounds.  The  angle  between  the  neck  and  shaft 
of  the  femur,  which  will  be  about  130°  in  a 
child,  tends  to  diminish  as  age  advances,  so  that  in 
the  old  it  is  com.nionly  about  125°,  In  certain  aged 
subjects,  aa  a  result  probably  of  gross  degenerative 
changes,  this  angle  may  be  reduced  to  a  right  angle. 
This  diminution  of  the  angle  certainly  increases  the 
risk  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone.  There  is 
often  also,  in  advanced  life,  much  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  cervix  with  thinning  of 
the  compact  layer.  Dr.  Merkel  (^Amer.  Jomm.  Med. 
Sc,  1874)  also  asserts  that  in  old  persons  there  is  an 
absorption  of  that  proce^  of  the  cortical  substance 
which  runs  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  between 
the  lesser  trochanter  and  the  undei'  part  of  the  head. 
This  process  he  calls  tlie  "  calcar  femorale,"  and 
maintains  that  it  occupies  the  situation  at  which  the 
greatest  pressure  falls  when  the  body  is  erect.  These 
fractures  are  but  rarely  impacted ;  but  when  impacted, 
the_  lower  fragment,  represented  by~~the  relativ^ 
Email  and  compact  neck,  is  driven  into  the  larger  and 
more  cancellous  fragment  made  up  of  the  head  of  the 
bone.  The  fracture  may  be  subperiosteal,  or  the 
fragments  may  be  held  together  by  the_j.^*ct^ 
portion  of  ttie  capsule.  These  reflected  fibres  pass 
along  the  neck  of  tlie  bone  from  the  attachment  of 
the  capsule  at  the  femur  to  a  point  on  the  cervix 
much  nearer  to  the  head.  "These  reflected  fibres 
occur  at  three  places,  one  corresponding  in  position  to 
the  middle  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  another  to  the 
pectineo-femoral,  and  the  third  on  the  upper  and  back 
"  '  ■    ?  the  neck "  (Henry  Mon-is),     Fractures  of  t'  ' 
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part  very  rarely  indeed  unite  by  bone.  Blood  is  brought 
to  the  head  of  the  bone  by  the  cervix,  the  reflected 
parts  of  the  capsule,  and  thejigamentum  teres.  When 
the  first  two  sources  of  blood  supply  ai*e  cut  off  by 
the  fracture  the  third  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
to  allow  of  great  reparative  changes  taking,  place 
in  the  upper  fragment.  The  fractures  that  heal  by 
bone  are  probably  either  impacted,  or  subperiosteal, 
or  not  wholly  intracapsular. 

2.  With  regard  to  fractures  at  the  base  of  the 
neck,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  wholly  extra-       1 
capsular  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is   an/:v^ 
anatomical  impossibility.     If  the  fracture  is  wholly  \ 
without  the  capsule,  then  it   must  involve  a  part      ' 
of  the  femoral  shaft,  and  cannot  be  entirely  through 
the  cervix.     In  the  front  of  the  bone  the  capsule  is 
attached   to  the  feuiur  along  a  part  of  the  inter- 
trochanteric  line,   and  strictly  follows    the  line  of 
junction  between  the  cervix  and  the  shaft.     Behin 
the  capsule  is  inserted  into  the  neck  some  half  of  aiJ 
inch    in_  front  of    the    posterior    inter-trocbanteric^ 
liap.      It    is    therefore    possible   for    a  fracture  of 
the   neck   to   be  extracapsular  behind,  but   not    in 
front,  and  many  of  these   lesions  at  the  base  of  the 
neck  have  this  relation  to  the  capsule.   The  Y  ligament 
is  so  thick,  being  in  one  place  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  that  a  fracture  involving  the 
base  of  the  cervix  may  run  between  its  fibres  at  their 
attachment,  and  be  neither  extra-  nor  intra-capsular. 
When  fractures  at  the  junction  of  the^neck  and  shaft 
are  impacted,  the  upper  fragment,  represented  by  the 
compact  and  relatively  small  cervix,  is  driven  into  the 
cancellous  tissue  about  the  ^eat  trochanter  and  upper 
end  of  the  shaft.     As  a  result  of  this  impaction  the 
trochanter    may   be   split  up,   and  the  bones    may 
become    free    again    through    the    extent    of     this 
splintering. 
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With  regard  to  tlie  syiDploms  of  a  fracliu'e 
of  tbe  neck  of  llie  femur,  the  followiug  may  be 
noticed  :  (o)  The  awelling  often  observed  in  the  &out 
of  the  limli,  just  below  Poupnj-t'a  ligiuueut,  is  due 
either  to  efiuaiou.  of  blood  into  the  joiut,  or  to  pro- 
jection of  tbe  fi'agmeuta  against  the  front  of  the 
cap.Biile ;  (6)  the  shortening  is  brought  about  by  the 
glutei,  the  hamstrings,  the  t«nsor  vaginte  femoris,  the 
rectus,  Bartorius,  and  ilio-paoas,  the  adductors,  gracilis 
and  pectiueus ;  (0)  the  eversion,  or  rotation  out- 
wards of  the  limb,  is  mainly  due  to  two  causes :  (1) 
The  weight  of  the  limb,  which  causes  it  to  roll 
itwards,  as  is  seen  in  persons  iosensible  or  asleep, 
the  line  of  gravity  pns-sing  through  the  outer  part 
'of  the  thigh ;    (2)    the  fii«t  that  the  compact  tissue 

the  posterior  aspect  of  the  neck  is  much  moi:e 
fragile  than  that  on  the  anterior  atipect.  Thus  the 
cervix  is  often  more  , extensively  fractured  behind 
th^  in  front,  or  the  fractui*e  may  be  impacted  behind 
but  not  in  front,  and  in  either  case  the  limb  will  tend  to 
become  everted.     As  a  thu'd  cause  may  be  mentioned 

the   action    of    the    ilio  -  psoas,    tlie a(].'i''Cto^   ^^^ 

,pectineuH  muscles,  and  of  the  timall  rotators  muscles, 
,all  of  which  will  tend  to  roll  the  femur  outwards. 

Fracture  of  the  hose  of  the  neck,  involving 
^the  great  trochanter.  In  this  lesion  the  head,  the 
cervix,  and  a  jjart  of  the  great  ti-ochanter,  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  shaft  and  ri.'st  of  the  trochanter. 

4.  Bepai-ation  of  epiplijaes.  There  ure  three 
■piphjaes  iu  the  upper  find  of  the  femur,  one  for  the 
head,  which  unites  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  ; 
one  tor  the  leaser  trochanter,  which  unites  abont 
seventeen ;  and  one  for  tbe  greater  trochanter,  which 
unites  about  eighteen.  The  neck  is  formed  by 
extension  of  ossification  from  the  sliaft.  A  few  ci 
Jlre  recorded  where  it  is  supposed  that  the  caput 
"^''        *  tted   Bt    ihe    epiphyseal   line    by 
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violence,  but  the  accident  is,  I  believe,  illustrated  by 
no  actual  specimens.  Mr.  Henry  Morris  has  collected 
five  cases  of  separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  great 
trochanter.  This  separation,  if  complete,  could  hardly 
avoid  being  intracapsular  in  part,  since  the  capsule  is 
attached  to  the  anterior  superior  angle  of  the 
trochanter  itself. 

Dislocations  of  ttie  hip. — ^These  injuries  are 
comparatively  rare,  on  account  of  the  great  strength 
of  the  articulation,  and  when  they  occur  in  a  healthy 
joint  are  always  the  result  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
violence.  A  dislocation  of  the  hip  may  be  congenital, 
or  may  be  spontaneously  produced  by  muscular 
efforts,  as  shown  in  a  few  rare  cases,  or  may  be  the 
result  of  disease  of  the  articulation.  We  are,  how- 
ever, now  concerned  only  with  "regular"  dislocations, 
the  result  of  violence. 

Varieties. — The  head  of  the  bone  may  be  found 
displaced  in  four  directions,  producing  the  four  regular 
dislocations  of  the  liip.  In  two  the  head  of  the  femur 
is  posterior  to  a  line  drawn  vertically  through  the 
acetabulum,  and  in  the  other  two  it  is  found  anterior 
to  that  line. 

(1)  Backwards  and  upwards.  Head  rests  upon 
ilium,  just  above  and  behind  acetabulum.  The  "6?w- 
location  upon  the  dorswm  iliV*  (2)  Backwai'ds.  Head 
rests  upon  ischium,  and,  as  a  rule,  about  on  a  level 
Mrith  the  ischial _fipine.  The  ^^dislocation  into  Hie 
sciatic  notchy  (3)  Forwards  and  downwards.  Head 
rests  on  thyroid  foramen.  Tlie  "  ohtv/rator  or  thyroid 
dislocation,^^  (4)  Forwards  and  upwards.  Head 
rests  upon  the  body  of  the  pubes,  close  to  its  junction 
with  the  ileum.     The  *^ dislocation  upon  the  pubes,** 

The  above  arrangement  represents  also  the  order 
of  frequency  of  these  luxations.  No.  1  being  the  most 
common  dislocation  of  this  part,  and  No.  4  the  most 
rare. 
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Cieueral  facts, — In  all  these  dbilocations  of  th» 
hip,  (a)  the  luxation  occurs  when  the  lirab  is  ii 
position  of  abduction  ;  (6)  the  rent  in  the  capsule 
;»  always  at  its  posterior  and  lower  jtart ;  (c)  the  head 
of  the  bone  always  passes  at  first  more  or  less  directly 
downwards  ;  (d)  the  Y  ligament  ia  uatom,  while 
tie  ligamentum  teres  is  ruptured. 

(a)  It  is  maintained  that  in  all  luxations  at  the 
hip,  the  pelvis  and  femur  are  in  the  mutual  position 
of  abduction  of  the  latt«r  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
The  direction  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  of  the 
acetabulum,  and  the  position  of  the  cotyloid  notch,  all 
favour  dislocation  in  the  abducted  poature.  The 
lower  and  inner  part  of  tbe  acetabulum  ia  very 
shallow,  and  the  lower  and  posterior  pai-t  of  the 
capsule  ia  very  thin.  In  abduction,  tbe  head  of  the 
bone  is  brong]it_tojthe  shallowpart  of  the.acctiibiiluiii; 
it  moTes  more  than  half  out  of  that  cavity ;  it  is 
supported  only  by  the  thin  weak  part  of  the  capsiiiPT  and 
its  further  movement  in  the  direction  of  abduction  is 
limited  only  by  tbe  pectineo- femoral  ligament,  a 
somewhat  feeble  band,  In  abduction  the  round 
lippment  ia  slack,  and  in  abduction  with  fiexion  both 
the  Y  ligament  and  tbe  ischio-femoral  ligainentB  are 
also  relaxed.  In  the  pobition  of  abduction,  therefore, 
no  great  degree  of  force  may  be  required  to  thrust  the 
head  of  the  bone  through  the  lower  and  posterior  part' 
of  tbe  capsule,  and  displace  it  downwards. 

(6)  The  above  being  allowed,  it  will  be  imderetood 
that  the  rent  in  the  capsule  is  always  at  its  posterior 
and  lower  parts.  ''  Generally  the  rupture  is  jagged 
and  irregular,  but  will  be  found  to  extend  more  oF. 
less  directly  from  near  the  shallow  rim  of  the  accta- 
bnlum,  across  the  thin  portion  of  the  capsule  to  the 
femur  near  the  small  trochanter,  and  then  to  run 
along  the  back  of  tbe  ligament  close  to  its  attachment 
tfft^aeok  of  tbeboce"  {Henry  Morris), 
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(c)  If  the  position  of  the  limb  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  be  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  femur 
will  in  &oery  case  be  displaced  downwards.  There  is, 
indeed,  but  one  primary  dislocation  of  the  hip,  a 
luxation  downwards.  The  four  forms  given  above 
are  all  secondary,  the  bone  having  in  each  instance 
first  passed  downwards  before  it  moved  to  any  of 
the  positions  indicated.  This  point  has  been  ably 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  whose  account 
of  the  anatomy  of  hip  dislocations  is  most  valu- 
able. The  head  having  left  the  acetabulum,  its 
ultimate  destination  will  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  dislocating  force.  "If  the  limb  be  flexed  on  the 
pelvis,  and  rotated  inwards,  or  the  pelvis  be  corre- 
spondingly moved  on  the  thigh  at  the  moment  of 
displacement,  the  head  of  the  femur  will  take  a 
backward  course,  and  rest  on  the  dorsum  ilii  or  some 
part  of  the  ischium.  On  the  other  hand,  extension 
and  outward  rotation  will  cause  the  head  of  the  bone 
to  travel  upwards  and  forwards,  and  what  is  called  a 

dislocation  on  to  the  pubis  will  occur If  the 

dislocation  is  neither  accompanied  nor  followed  by 
rotation,  or  fixed  flexion  or  extension,  the  head  of  the 
femur  will  remain  below  the  acetabulum,  and  will 
occupy  the  foramen  ovale,  if  it  takes  a  slightly  forward 
direction  in  its  descent,  or  some  position  near  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium  if  it  leaves  its  socket  in  a 
backward  and  downward  direction  "  (Heniy  Morris). 

(d)  The  Y  ligament  is  never  torn  in  any  "regular" 
dislocation.  It  is  saved  by  its  great  density,  and  the 
circumstance  that  it. ig  probably  more^ or  less  relaxed 
at  the  time  oi  the  luxation.  The  method  of  reducing 
these  dislocations  by  manijiulation  depends  for  its 
success  mainly  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Y  ligament, 
which  acts  as  the  fulcrum  to  a  lever  of  which  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  is  the  long  arm,  and  the  neck  the 
short     In  the  backward  luxations  the  head  is  behind 
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^e  Y  ligament,  ami  in  the  forward  ilisplaceiri 
front  of  it. 

The  analomy  of  eacli  roi-m. — Nog.  1 

?%fl  dislocations  hacktnardi.      Hei-e  the  femoral 
having  been  displaced  in  tbe  way  indicated,  is  carried 
towards  the  dorsum  or  sciatic  notch  by  the  glutei. 
hanis^ng,  and  od- 


1'he  bone  having 
tateu  a  general 
direction  back- 
wards, the  height  to 
which  it  ascends  de- 
l)end3  mainly  upon 
the  nature  of  the 
I  dialocating  force, 
and  also  upon  the 
extent  of  the  rup- 
ture in  the  ca{isiile, 
and  the  laceration 
of  the  .  obturator 
intprnus  tendon 
and  otJier  small 
.  external  i-otators. 
The_dorsa!  disloca- 
tion 19,  therefore, 
a^^ore  advanced  grade  of  the  sciatic.  The  more 
extreme  the  flexion  and  inward  rotation  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  the  moi-e  likely  is  the  dislocation  to  be 
sciatic.  More  moderate  flexion  and  inwainl  rotation 
will  produce  a  luxation  upon  the  dorauni.  In  the 
dors^Juxation  _  the  head  iB  above  the  obturator 
internuB  tendon,  wliJle  in  the  Bciatie  form  it  is  belo^. 
itj[Bigelow).  Morris  has  been  nbleto  find  but  .^ 
case  of  direct  dislocation  of  (Jie  femur  backward^ 
to  the  ischium.     In  every  instance  it  passes  tirst.  j 
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Bigelow  states  tliat  there  is  no  eviiienco  to  show 
that  tlie  head  of  tbe  femur  has  erer  beeu  actually 
clisjilaced  into  the  eciatiu  notch. 

In  these  backward  dislocations  the  ilio  -  pfloaa 
lanacle  is  great I^_gtretclied.  The  qnadratus  femoria, 
the  obturatoi's,  thegemelli,  and  the  pyriformia  are  more 
or  leaa  laoerated.  The  pectineus  is  often  torn,  and 
the     glutei   'muscles  ^^ 

even  ni«y  be  ruptured 
in  part.  The  great 
sciatic  nerve  may  l)e 
comjjr^9efL_hetween 
the  femoral  neek  and 
the  rptator  muscles, 
or  Between  the  head 
of  the  bone  and  the 
tuber  ifiohii.  In  both 
of  the  backward  lux- 
atioiiB  t]iere  is  ahor- 
teoing,  due  to  the 
circnmstanee  that  the 
line  between  the  an- 
terior superior  spine 
and  the  femoral 
condyles  ia  lessened 
by  the  displaeement  j.;^  jj_  ^i,,nr, 
Ijackwards     of     the  t'™  iBtgeiow). 

bone,  with  the  addi- 
tional shortening  in  the  doreal  dislocation  brought 
about  by  the  passing  of  the  femoral  head  above  tlie 
level  of  the  acetabulum.  The  adduction  and  in- 
version in  the  nkain  depend  upon  the  position  of 
tlie  head  and  cenix,  which  must  follow  the  plane 
of  the  Ijone  upon  which  they  lie.  This  position 
i.^  maintained  by  the  tense  Y  ligament.  The 
damage    done  to   the    cliief  external  rotators  places 
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,?_  tenaioii  of  the  Y  ^SSHient,  and  of  the  iiio-pBOaa 

muecle. 

Nos.  2  and  3,  The  didocatums  forumrch.     If  the 

head  after  leaving  the  acetahuluni  Buiiply  moves  a 
little  forwiirda  aloi^ 
the  _inner  edge  of  the 
socket,  the  thyroid  lux- 
atigiLJS  produced.  I£ 
it  goeB__fe,rthfflr_  _tmd 
movea  upwards,  the 
puViic  displacement  wUl 
resnlt.  The  latter  dis- 
I  location  ia  therefore 
hilt  an  advanced  form 
of  the  first  -  naraed. 
Whethei-  the  head  will 
remain  in  the  thyroic{ 
foramen  or  ascend  tm 
to  tljo  puhes  depends 
on  whether  extenfiioii 
and  rotation  outwards 
accompanies  the  dis- 
placement, If  these 
occur    the   pubic    form 

Finr  42-DiBlo™tioiinpontbBFiilwa     ''^  prodnced.        In  these 

IBigeioivi,  injuries    the    pectineiis, 

gracilis,  and  adductors 
will  be  more  or  less  torn,  wliile  the  ilio^psoas,  glutei,  and 
pyriform  muscles  ai-e  much  stretched.  The  obturator 
nerve  maxJje  stretched_  or  torn,  and  in  the  pubic 
luxation  the  anterior  crural  nerve  may  beinyolyed. 
The  abduction  anj  eversion  or  the  !imb  noticed  in. 
tliese  luxations  depend  partly  upon  the  position  of 
the  head  of  the  bone,  fixed  more  or  less  by  the 
Y  ligament,  and  partly  upon  the  aqtipQ_of .the. gluteal 
muscles  and  some  of  the  sm^I_extenial__ro_tatQi«, 
V&ch  are   tightly   stretched.       The  flexion   c^  ^Kf^- 
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limb  is  mainly  due  to  the  stretching  of  the  ilio- 
psoas muscle. 

In  the  thyroid  luxation  the  extremity  is  said  to  be 
lengthened.  This  lengthening  is,  however,  apparent^ 
and  is  due  to  the  tilting  down  of  the  pelvis  _pn  the 
injured  side:  In  tEe  pubic  dislocation  there  is 
shortening,  the  head  being  carried  above  the  ace- 
tabular level. 

Of  the  modes  of  reducing  these  dislocations  by 
manipulation  little  can  be  said  here.  The  more 
usual  proceedings  may  be  briefly  summarised  as 
follows  : 

First. — Flex  the  thigh  in  the  adducted 
position  in  luxations  Nos.  1 
and  2.  f  To  relax  the 

Flex  the  thigh  in  the  abducted  (  Y  ligament, 
position  in  luxations  Nos.  3 
and  4. 

Secondly, — Circumduct  out  m\  Tobring back  the  head 

Nos.  1  and  2.     'to  the  rent  in  the  cap- 
Circumduct  in  in  |  sule  by  the  same  route 
Nos.  3  and  4.   )  that  it  has  escaped. 
Thi/rdly, — Extend  in  all  cases.      To  induce  the  head 
to  again  enter  the  acetabulum. 
In  reducing  dislocations  of  the  hip  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  faces  in  nearly  ^^^  ., 
the  same  dSection  as  the  headof  the  bone.      '       '  / 

In  amputation  at  the  hIp-JoInt  by  long 
anterior  and  short  posterior  flaps  the  following  parts 
are  divided.  In  the  face  of  the  anterior  flap  will  be 
seen  sections  of  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris,  rectus,  part 
of  the  vasti,  the  adductors  longus  and  brevis,  and  the 
gracilis.  Close  to  the  acetabulum  in  front  are  sections 
of  the  ilio-psoas  and  pectineus  muscles,  and  behind 
and  to  the  inner  side  the  obturator  extemus.  In 
this  flap  also,  close  to  the  angle  between  it  and  the 
posterior  flap,  are  small  portions  of  the  glutei  to  the 


profimdft  vessels,  together  ■with  the  saphenoua  i 
and  the  anterior  cmml  and  aiiperlicial  nerves,  are  cut 
in  the  lower  edge  of  the  flap.  On  the  face  of  the  flap 
are  branches  of  the  profunda  and  estemal  circumflex 
vessels,  while  the  trunk  of  the  internal  circumflex 
artery  is  cut  close  to  the  acetabulum  on  its  inner  side- 
The  face  of  the  posterior  flap  exposes  the  glotei 
muscles,  hamstrings,  and  adductor  magnus.  Deeper 
in  the  flap  are  divided  the  small  external  rota*"^"* 
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Amputation  of  the  hip  is  usually  now  performed  by 
means  of  some  form  of  racket  incision.  (See  the  author's 
"  Operative  Surgery.")  The  sciatic  nerves  and  vessels 
are  cut  on  the  lower  border  of  the  flap,  while  on  its 
face  are  divided  branches  of  the  sciatic,  perforating, 
and  circumflex  arteries. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  THIGH. 

Under  the  term  "  the  thigh  "  it  will  be  convenient 
to  describe  that  part  of  the  lower  limb  that  extends 
between  the  regions  just  described,  and  the  districts 
of  the  knee  and  popliteal  space. 

Surface  anatomy. — In  muscular  subjects  the 
outline  of  the  thigh  is  irregular,  but  in  the  less 
inuscularly. developed,  who  are  provided  with  a  good 
share  of  subcutaneous  fat,  the  limb,  in  this  section  of 
it,  is  more  or  less  evenly  rounded.  The  prominence 
of  the  jectus  muscle  is  noticeable  on  the  front  of  the 
thigh,  especially  when  the  muscle  is  in  action.  To 
the  inner  side  of  this  structure,  and  conspicuous  along 
the  lower  half  of  the  thigh,  is  the  eminence  formed 
by  the  vastus  internus.  The  mass  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  rectus  is  composed  of  the  external  vastus 
muscle,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  limb  in 
this  region,  being,  however,  more  conspicuous  below. 

Running  down  the  anterior  and  inner  aspect  of 
the  thigh,  from  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  is  a 
depression  which  indicates  the  interval  between  the 
quadriceps  muscle  and  the  adductors.  ^  Along  this 
groove  the  sartorius  lies.  Over  the  surface  of  the 
vastus  externus  a  longitudinal  depression  is  often  to 
be  observed  formed  by  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
superimposed  ilio-tibial  band  of  the  fascia  lata  (Quain's 
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"  Anftl«D)y  "),  Tlie  hamstring  muscles  cannot  UBUftBjr-*' 
lie  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other  above  the 
poph*tea1  space,  nor  is  their  separation  from  the  ad 
ductora  indicated.  The  separation,  however,  between 
them  and  the  vastus  cxtemus  is  distinct,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  position  of  the  external  inter-moscolsJ^ 
septum.  The  line  of  the  femoral  vessels  has  already 
Been  given.  The  loi^  saphenous  vein  follows  in  the 
thigh  the  coarse  of  tLe  sartorius  muscle,  and  may  be 
repi'esented  on  the  surface  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
region  of  the  saphenous  opening  (page  434)  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  sartorins  muscle  at  the  level 
of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  long  aaphenoua 
nerve  follows  the  eoui-se  of  the  femoral  arteix  Ij^g 
first  to  the  outer  side  of  that  vessel,  and  then  gradoalty 
crossing  it.  In  the  lower  fourth  of  the  thigh,  the 
nerve  posses  under  cover  of  the  sartorius  muscle  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  and  is  accompanied  \sj  the 
auperficial  branch  of  the  anastomotic  artery.  A  line 
drawn  down  the  back  of  the  limb  from  a  point  midway 
between  the  great  trochanter  and  tuber  ischii  to  the 
miilille  of  the  ham  will  correspond  to  the  great 
sciatic  nerve  and  one  of  its  continuations,  the  interiiaJ 
popliteal.  The  great  trunk  usually  bifurcates  a  little 
below  the  middle  of  the  thigk 

The  skin  of  the  thigh  is  coarse  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  limb,  but  intemajly  it  is  thin  and  lino,  and  is 
upt  to  be  readily  excoriated  by  ill-applied  bandages  or 
splints.  It  is  but  loosely  attached  to  the  subjacent 
parts,  a  circumstance  that  greatly  favours  the 
performance  of  circular  amputations  in  this  region. 
At  one  place,  however,  it  is  a  little  more  adherent, 
viz.,  along  the  gi'oove  that  separates  the  vaatiia 
extemuB  behind  from  the  hamstring  muscles,  and  that 
corresponds  to  the  outer  intermuscular  septum.  The 
laxity  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  favours  eictensive 
extravasations  beneath  the  skin,  and  permits  ■^  lUJt* 
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flaps  of  integument  being  torn  up  in  cases  of  injuty  to 
this  part  of  the  extremity. 

The  fascia  lata  invests  the  limb  at  all  parts  like 
a  tightly-fitting  sleeve.  It  is  thickest  at  its  outer 
side,  where  it  forms  the  dense  ilio-tibial  band.  It  is 
thinnest  at  the  upper  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh, 
where  it  covers  the  adductor  muscles.  It  increases 
considerably  in  strength  as  it  approaches  the  front  of 
the  knee,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  tibia  and  lateral 
margins  of  the  patella,  s  This  fascia  resists,  especially 
at  its  outer  part,  the  growth  of  tumours  and  abscesses^ 
and  limits  deep  extravasations  of  blood.  It  has 
occasionally  been  ruptured  in  part  by  violence,  and 
through  the  rent  so  formed  the  subjacent  muscle 
has  bulged,  forming  what  is  known  as  a  hernia  of 
the  muscla  This  condition  has  been  met  with  in  the 
cajse  of  the  quadriceps  muscle,  and  also  of  the  adductor 
iongus.  Such  "  hemise  "  are  probably  associated  with 
some  rupture  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  implicated. 
Two  deep  processes  of  the  fascia  are  attached  to  the 
femur,  and  form  the  outer  and  inner  intermuscular 
septa.  The  outer  septum  separates  the  vastus 
extemus  from  the  biceps,  and  the  inner  the  vastus 
internus  from  the  adductors.  Together  with  the 
fascia  lata,  these  septa  divide  the  thigh  into  two 
aponeurotic  spaces,  which  can  be  displayed  in  a 
transverse  section  of  the  limb.  These  divisions, 
however,  are  of  little  surgical  moment,  and  the  inner 
septum  is  often  so  thin  and  feeble  that  it  could  have 
little  efiect  in  directing  the  course  of  an  abscess. 

In  circular  amputations  of  the  thigh  the  muscles 
are  apt  to  retract  a  little  unevenly,  since  son^e  ai^e 
attached  to  the  femoral  shaft  while  others  are  free. 
The  muscles  so  attached  are  the  adductors,  vasti  and 
crureus,  while  the  free  muscles  are  the  sartorius,  rectus, 
hamstrings,  and  gracilis. 

In  spite  of  its  great  strength  the  tendon  of  the 
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B  may  be  ruptured  liy  rausoular  violer 
mple  of  sucli  an  accident  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
Bryant  {Med.  Times,  1878).  A  man  aged  forty-two 
Btumliled  in  the  dark,  and  fell  down  a  pit  ten  feet 
deep.  On  examination  the  tendon  was  found  to  bo 
torn  across,  and  tbe  gap  above  the  jiatella  produced  by 
the  rupture  occupied  no  less  extent  than  the  lower  tliird 
of  the  thigh.  A  Bomewhat  more  remarkable  accident 
is  reported  to  have  happened  to  the  sartoriua  muscla 
Thia  muscle,  just  before  ite  insertion  into  the  tibia, 
gives  off  an  aponeurotic  espiinsion  from  its  anterior 
border  to  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint.  In  the  case 
alluded  to  {Lancet,  1873),  this  expansion  is  said  to 
have  been  ruptured,  and  the  muscle  itself  to  have  been 
found  dislocated  backwards  in  consequence.  The 
acadent  befell  a  mtin  aged  foi-ty,  who  was  squatting;, 
in  the  position  assumed  by  tailors^  upon  the  floor  of  & 
wagon,  when  his  companion  tripped  over  him,  and 
fell  across  his  beat  knees.  Something  was  felt  to 
have  given  way  near  the  ham,  and  on  examination  the 
above  lesion  was  diagnosed. 

The  femoral  artvry  may  be  ligatured  at  any  pai-t 
of  its  course  in  the  thigh,  and  tlio comparatively  supei'- 
licial  position  of  the  vessel  renders  it  very  liable  to  be 
injured.  The  thigh  affords  many  insbincea  of  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  isolated  branches  of  a  main 
artery  are  often  alone  damaged.  Thus,  Langier  relates 
the  case  of  a  man-cook,  w  ho,  in  rimning  round  a  table, 
struck  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  his  thigh  against 
the  comer  of  it.  This  led  to  a  subcutaneous  rupture 
of  the  external  circumfiex  artery.  Unfortunately  the 
extravasation  was  cut  into,  and  tbe  patient,  after 
being  subjected  to  many  modes  of  treatment,  died 
From  die  elfects  of  repeated  haemorrhage.  Dr.  Butcher 
[Ihib.  Joum.  Med.  Se.,  1874),  gives  the  case  of  a  man 
who  was  stabbed  in  the  thigh  over  the  femoral  vessels 
^uiyig  H  wuffle.    Profuse  bleeding  foUowed^iw^ik; 
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found  that  the  only  vessel  wounded  was  the  internal 
circumflex  artery,  just  at  its  point  of  origin  from  the 
profunda.  The  case  was  treated  promptly  and  the 
man  did  well. 

Fractures  of  the  femur. — ^The  shaft  of  the 
femur  may  be  broken  at  any  part,  but  the  lesion  is 
most  common  a ji  the  middle  thir^  pf  the  l^pne^  and 
least  frequent  at  its  upper  third.  If  broken  by  direct 
violence  the  fracture  is  usually  transverse,  and  if  by 
indirect  violence  it  is  usually  pblique.  The  probability 
of  a  fracture  being  due  to  direct  violence  diminishes 
in  the  bone  from  below  upwards,  while  the  probability 
of  a  lesion  from  indirect  violence  increases  in  the 
same  direction.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  fractures 
of  the  upper  third  of  the  bone  are  usually  oblique, 
while  those  of  the  lower  third  are  more  commonly 
transverse.  In  the  middle  third  the  numbers  of  the 
transverse  and  oblique  fractures  aie  more  nearly 
balanced.  The  femur  has  often  been  broken  by 
muscular  violence,  but  it  is. doubtful  if  this  has  ever 
occun*ed  in  other  than  a  diseased  bone.  In  many  of 
these  cases  the  amount  of  force  that  breaks  the  bone 
is  most  insignificant.  Thus  Vallin  reports  the  case  of 
a  girl  aged  eighteen,  described  ad  robust,  who  broke 
the  femur  about  its  middle  while  in  the  act  of 
mounting  a  table  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  a 
vaginal  examination.  In  oblique  fractures  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  bone  the  line  of  fracture  usually  runs 
downwards  and  inwards,  while  in  oblique  fractures  of 
the  middle  third  tne  "direction  is  more  commonly 
downwards  and  forwards,  with  a  slight  lateral  inclina- 
tion that  is  sometimes  inwards  and  sometimes  out- 
wards. Fractures  of  the  lower  third  of  the  bone  are 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  region  of  the  knee 
(chap.  xxl). 

With  regard  to  fractures  of  the  upper  and  middle 
thirds,  the  displacenae^t  of  the .  fragments  depai4i 
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gro&tly  ui>on  the  obliquity  of  tlie  fractui'c.  As  a  rule 
the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  iip  behind  tbe  upper 
one  by  the  Itanjstrip^,  ui3ed  IJy  the  rectijs,  grvr 
cilis,  sai-toniis,  tensM^aginse,  anil  atlductoia,  and  is 
earned  a  little  to  its  inner  side  under  the  iiiflimnce 
of  the  last-named  muscleB.  The  lower  end  of  the 
upper  tVagment  usually  [irojecte  forwards  and  a.  little 
outffai'da.  This  is  pi-oduced  by  the  agency  of  the 
lower  fj-aginent,  which  tilts  the  upper  piece  of  bone  in 
the  dti'ectiun  named.  In  the  frat.'ture  of  the  upper 
third  of  tbe  shaft  the  lu-ojection  forwanls  ot'  the  upper 
fragment  is  aided  by  tjie  ilio^psoaa  muscle.  Tlius  tlie 
deformity  produceil  iii  fraclurea  of  tlie  femoral  shaft 
is  usually  angular  in  chui'acter.  The  eversion  of  the 
foot  uof«d  in  fi-actures  of  the  femur  is  due  tn  the 
weight  of  the  limb,  which  caiisee  tbe  helpless  member 
to  roll  out,"  aided  probably  by  tbe  action  of  the 
external  I'otator  muscles. 

Certain  spiral  fractures  (helicoidiil  fractures  of 
Leriche)  may  be  produced  in  tlie  lower  part  of  the 
shaft  Hs  the  result  of  torsion.  M.  F6r6  finds  by 
experiiijent  that  if  the  limb  be  carried  forwards  in 
front  uf  the  opposite  knee,  and  the  foot  rotated 
ontwai-ds,  a  Bpiral  fracture  can  be  produced  at  the 
junction  of  the  lower  and  middle  thirds  of  the  femur. 
A  like  fiacture  at  the  same  level,  but  with  tT 
dii'cctioii  of  the  spiral  revetted,  can  l;e  pi-o(luoed4 
carrj'iug  the  limb  outwards  and  then  rota^s)'' 
inwards. 

Shortening  or  the  limb  HRer  Trncti 
ft  is  doubtful  if  a  fracture  of  the  sjiaf't  of  the  fennir 
can,  after  any  ti'eatnient,  become  united  without  some 
shortening  reaojJiiig,  except  in  a  few  exceptional  oasea. 
It  is  imijortaut,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  to 
^member  that  the  lower  limba  may  be  noi-raaUy  of 
unequal  length.  Dr.  Wight,  of  Brooklyn,  bos  fiUlj' 
^Investigated   tbiB  matter,   and   has    arrived    at    ""~ 
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following  conclusions:  (I)  The  greater  niiniber  of 
normal  lower  limba  are  of  unequal  length  ;  f  3)  the 
left  liuib  ia  oftener  longer  than  the  right ;  (3)  tha 
average  inequality  oF  normal  lower  liml)s  ia  probi' ' 


ft^lg.  U.— TnuiBveraeBeotioutliraDrh  tha  Hidille  ol  theThtRlt''V 
(BnuueJ. 

■,  BiHtiii  ftvnaiigi  s.iutiu  gx»raiu;  n,  eninmi:  ii;  vutut  iDUniuB ;  ndian 
Uf94  ofblccDa;  /.Ions  bptaaCQiceH;  tf,  AmitendlDOfina ;  JLiemUDsaTirj^ 
uinu:  t,iiddaistiiTDu«oiui  igiMa(»ii  »4aurtur,ioiieii»!  iMrtortufj  1, 
FpTDoral  artery:  %  sirai  HUtuc  dctval  AI  ffi<viit  hpIjvaddp  vein;  Ij  middle 
cotuieoiu  no-vo:  &H  «FtrtDftl  DUtoOHrllllurvc;  fl^perfDrjinnB  bnuwnn  tKtm 

about  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  (4)  the  avei-age  amount  of 
Bliortening  after  a  fracture  of  the  femur  that  has  been 
well  treated  ia  about  tbree-quartera  of  an  Jnoh  ;  (5)  in 
about  one  case  in  ten  or  eleven  the  two  liuiliB  ■will  be 
found  to  be  of  equal  length  after  the  union  of  the 
fracture;  (6)  one  limb  can  never  be  a  certain  standard 
of  length  for  the  opposite  limb.  Dr.  Oarson,  aa  a 
result  of  the  careful  examination  of  some  seventy 
Hkeletons,  states  that  bath  the  lower  limbs  are  of 
^wulI  length  in  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  all  c 
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He  olijo  found  thut  the  femur  was  more  freijuetiUy' 
tlie  seat  of  variation  than  tlie  tibia, 

Ampaiation  of  the   lliigb. — In     ii    circular 

aiDputation  of  the  bhigli  about  its  middle  tlie  following 
parts  would  bo  divided :  the  quadriceps,  Eartoriua, 
gracilis,  long  and  great  adductoi-s,  and  Ibp  three 
hamstring  muscles  ;  the  femoral  and  prafumla  veseels, 
the  descending  branches  of  the  external  cii'cuiotiex 
arteiy,  the  lower  perforating  vessels,  and  the  long 
saphonouE  vein ;  the  main  branches  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve  (middle  cutaneous,  internal  cutaneous, 
and  muscular,  together  with  the  long  aaphenoufi 
nerve),  the  anterior  branch  of  the  external  cutaneous 
nerve,  the  obturator,  nnd  the  great  and  small  sciatic 
nerves.  Owing  to  the  unequal  manner  in  which  the 
divided  muacles  retract,  a  circular  amputation  is  not 
well  adapted  for  the  thigh. 

^^^P  CHAPTER  ^^^1 

I  THE    EEOION   OF   THE   KNEB.  W 

In  this  chapter  will  be  considered  the  articulation 
o£    tiie   knee,    the   soft  parts   about   the  joint,   the         I 
popliteal  space,   the   lower   end   of    the  femur,   the 
patella,  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

SiirTacc  anatomy.— In  the  front  of  the  knee 
the  pateUa  can  be  distinctly  felt  and  seen.  Its  inner 
border  is  a  little  more_  prominent  than  the  outer. 
When  thoTuob  lies  in  the  extended  posture,  with  the 
quadriceps  relaxed,  the  pateUa  can  be^^oved  to  and 
feoj  and  appears  to  be  but  loosely  attached.  When 
the  quadriceps  is  contracted  the  bone  is  drawn 
upwards,  and  becomes  fimily  fixed  against  the  femur. 
ia   flexion   of  the  joint    the  patella  sinks  into  the 
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hollow  between  the  tibia  and  the  intercondyloid  notch, 
and  is  very  firmly  fixed.  In  this  position  some  part 
of  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur  can  be  made  out 
above  the  patella.  On  each  side  of  the  knee-cap  a 
hollow  exists  which  may  be  completely  filled  up  with 
fat  in  the  obese. 

When  the  limb  lies  in  the  extended  posture  the 
ligamentum  patellae  is  not  to  be  very  distinctly  made 
out.  It  becomes  a  little  more  conspicuous  in  the 
fiexed  position,  and  is  most  prominent  when  the 
quadriceps  muscle  is  vigorously  contracted. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  the  following  parts 
can  be  felt  from  above  downwards :  the  tubercle  for 
the  adductor  magnus,  and  the  tendon  of  insertion  of 
that  muscle ;  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  which 
is  very  prominent,  and  forms  the  chief  part  of  the 
rounded  eminence  on  this  aspect  of  the  joint ;  and 
below  this  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  Between 
the  two  latter  processes  of  bone  the  interarticular 
line  is  easily  to  be  felt.  On  the  outer  side  of  the 
joint  is  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  which  is 
much  less  conspicuous  than  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  below  it  is  the  corresponding  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia,  forming  a  marked  prominence.  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  biceps  tendon  the  upper  part  of  the 
external  lateral  ligftp^f^p^"-  can  be  felt  when  the  joint  is 
a  little  fiexed.  Between  the  tendon  and  the  patella, 
the  lower  part  of  the  ilio-tibial  process  of  the  fascia 
lata  can  be  detected  as  a  prominent  rounded  band, 
descending  to  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  It  is 
most  distinct  when  the  knee-joint  is  forcibly  extended 
by  muscular  action,  and  often  stands  out  conspicuously 
beneath  the  skin.  The  tubercle  of  the  tibia  and  the 
head  of  the  fibula  are  both  tolbe  readily  felt,  and  are 
nearly  on  the  same  level. 

The  popliteal  space  only  appears  as  a  hollow  when 
the  knee  is  bent     In  the  extended  limb  the  hollow  ia 
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replaced  by  an  eveolj  rounded  eminenca     The 
in  the  Ekin  that  passes  trans vei'sely  across  tho 
some  way  atove  the  Hue  of  tlie  knee-joint. 
outer  side  of  the  space  the  l>ic^!s^ tendon  can  , 

readDy  felt,  especially  when  tho  mitscle  is  in  a<;tioii. 
Just  behind  it,  and  along  its  inner  border,  lies  the 
per^eal  nerve.  It  can  be  rolled  under  the  finger  as 
it  crosaea  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  puss  beneath  the 
peroneus  longtis  muscle.  On  the  inner  side  of  the 
liam  ^iree  tendons  can  be  felt.  Nearest  to  the  middle 
of  the  space  is  tlie  long  prominent  tendon  of  the 
flemiteudniostts.  Internally  to  it  is  the  larger  and 
less  Jistmct  semimeiubrant^us  tendon,  and  still  mora 
to  the  inner  aide  flie  gracilia  may  bo  made  out 

The  popliteal  Tesaels  enter  the  ham  obliquely  at 
its  upper  and  inner  part,  and  under  cover  of  the 
semimembranoBus  muscle.     The  otiter  border  of  this 

•  muscle  is  the  guide  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  artery. 
The  vessels  in  their  descent  reucK  a  point  behind 
the  middle  of  the  knee-joint,  and  then  pass  vertically 
downwards.  The  termination  of  the  popliteal  artery 
is  on  a  level  witli  the  lower  part  of  JJie  tubercle  of 
the  tibia.  When  the  limb  is  flexed,  the  pulsations  of  the 
artei'y  can  be  felt  and  tho  vessel  compressed  agjvinst  the 
femur  a  little  below  its  point  of  entry  into  tlie  popliteal 
space.  Tlie  uppor  articular  arteiiss  run  transversely 
inwards  and  outwards  just^above  thefemural.condylffi. 
The  lower  articular  arteries  are  al.M  placed  trans- 
versely, the  inner  vessels  running  just  Jtelow  the 
intem4l_  tubei:oaity_of_tUe_iilli»,  and  the  onter  just 
above  the  head  pf  tl'.e__fil)ul8.  The  deep  branoh  of 
the  anastomotica  uiagiia  descends  to  (lie  inner  condyle 
of  the  femur  in  the  aulstance  of  the  vastus  mtemus, 
and  along  the  front  of  the  adductor  magniia  tendon. 
The  internal  saphenoiia  vein  pasises  up  along  the  back 
part  of  tlio  iiitcroal__condyle  cJ  the  femur,  anH  then 

\  JiiBoVB  Ihe  sartoiius  muBcto~{o  £Ee  thigbT     It  is  just 
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below  the  interarticular  line  that  the  long  saphenous 
nerve  usually  joins  the  vein.  The  short  saphenous 
vein  follows  the  middle  line  of  the  calf  just  below 
the  ham,  and  pierces  the  deep  fascia  at  thfi_lqwer  £art 
of  the  popliteal  space.  This  vessel  is  much  less  con- 
spicuous than  is  the  long  saphenous  vein,  and  is, 
indeed,  not  often  to  be  seen  unless  varicose. 

The  internal  popliteal  nerve  descends  in  tho 
middle  line,  and  continues  the  lino  that  marks  tho 
course  of  the  great  sciatic  trunk. 

In  their  normal  condition  the  popliteal  glands  ara 
not  to  be  felt. 

The  limits  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knce- 
joiut,  and  the  position  of  the  various  bursae  about 
this  articulation,  will  be  dealt  with  in  some  of  the 
subsequent  paragraphs. 

The  front  of  the  knee« — ^The  skin  over  the 
front  of  the  knee  is  dense  and  very  movable.  This 
mobility  affords  considerable  protection  to  the  knee- 
joint,  especially  in  stabs  with  bluntish  instruments, 
and  in  any  injury  where  the  gliding  movement  of  the 
skin  may  direct  the  violence  away  from  the  articula- 
tion. The  comparative  looseness  of  the  integument 
is  of  great  value  also  in  the  oi)eration  of  removing 
so-called  '*  loose  cartilages"  from  the  knee-joint.  It 
permits  the  incision  into  the  joint  to  be  very  indirect, 
and,  the  skin  being  dragged  out  of  place  during  the 
operation,  it  follows  that,  when  the  procedure  is  com- 
plete, the  surface  wound  %nd  that  in  the  knee  capsule 
no  longer  correspond.  In  flexion,  the  skin  is  drawn 
tightly  over  the  patella,  and,  as  is  the  case  elsewhere, 
where  integument  lies  more  or  less  directly  upon  bone, 
a  contusion  over  the  knee-cap  may  produce  a  lesion 
[irecisely  like  an  incised  wound. 

In  the  Lancet  for  1877  is  recorded  tho  case  of  a 
very  stout  woman,  aged  fifty-seven,  who,  stumbling 
on  a  hard  road,  fell  upon  her  bent  knee.     The  skin 
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W&8  buret  across  tlie  front  of  tlie  knee,  and  e 
Was  produced  that  was  Eeven  inches  in  length,  i 
was  as  cleanly  cut  as  if  maile  by  a  scalpel. 

There  is  but  little  Bubcutaueous  fat  in  front  fl 
the  articulation,  and  thus  it  happens  that  in  amputa- 
tions through  the  knee-joint  the  anteiior  flap  is  veiy 
thin,  end  is  composed  of  little  other  than  the  simple 
integument. 

'  Aa  blisters,  and  various  forms  of  counter-ii 
tant,  are  often  applied  to  the  front  of  the  knee  \ 
cases  of  disease,  it  may  be  well  to  take  note  of  t 
blood-supply  of  this  part,  and  of  the  relations  b 
the  surface  vessels  and  those  of  the  joint, 
vessels  that  give  bi'auches  to  the  front  of  the  1 
and  that  ai-e  concerned  in  tlie  supply  of  the  \ 
which  blist«i's  are  uauaily  applied,  are  the  anasto 
tiie  four  articular  branches  of^  Jhe  popliteal, 
antei'ior  tibial  recutrent.  IN'ow  of  these  arteries,  a 
eupecially  of  the  anastomotica  magna  and  supc 
articular,  it  may  be  said  that,  shortly  after  t 
origin,  they  divide  into  two  branches,  or  two  e 
branches,  one  gouig  to  the  surfa^ce  and  the  ot  _ 
the  articulation  of  tlie  knee  and  deeper  pttfis  about 
it.  Tt  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that,  in  applying; 
a  counter-irritant  in  front  of  the  kiiee  for  the  relief 
of  a  joint  aflection,  a  greatly  increased  quantity  of_ 
blood  is  di-awn  into  the  superficial  divisiona  of  1' 
above-named  vessels,  and  less  blood  is  tliereby  1 
to  jiow  by  their  deeper  bi'andies  to  the  seat  'f 
disease. 

The  su]ierficial  lymphatics  in  the  region  of  the 
knee  lie  for  the  most  part  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
joint,  and  follow  the  course  o£~tEe~Iong  aaphenouK 
vela.  TTlcei's,  and  other  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  skiji  over  the  articulation,  are  more  apt  to  be 
associated  with  lymphangitis  and  with  enlargement  of 
1-glands  when  situate  on  the  inner  aspaet 
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of  tho  joint  than  when  placed  in  front  or  to  the  outer 
side  of  it. 

The  bursae  over  the  front  of  the  knee. — (1)  The 
patellar  bursa  is  a  large  sac  placed  in  front  of  the 
patella  and  upper  part  of  the  patellar  ligament,  and 
separates  those  structures  from  the  skin.  It  is  very 
often  found  enlarged  in  those  who  kneel  much,  in 
housemaids,  stone-masons,  religieuses,  etc.  The  parts 
about  are  well  supplied  with  nerves,  and  hence  much 
pain  is  usually  associated  with  acute  inflammation  of 
this  sac.  It  is  in  close  contact  with  the  patella,  and, 
in  one  case  reported  by  Erichsen,  suppuration  of  the 
bursa  led  to  caries  of  that  bone  (Figs.  45,  46,  and 
49).  (2)  There  is  a  small  bursa  between  the 
patellar  lig^ament  and  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia 
(Fig.  46).  When  inflame?]  it  causes  more  pain 
than  is  observed  in  aflections  of  the  previous  bursa, 
since  it  is  firmly  compressed  between  two  rigid  struc- 
tures, the  ligament  and  the  bone.  It  is  separated 
from  the  synovial  cavity  by  the  pad  of  fat  that  lies 
behind  the  patella.  It  would  appear,  however,  to 
sometimes  communicate  with  the  joint,  since  Hamilton 
has  collected  three  cases  where  incision  into  this 
bui*sa  led  to  suppuration  of  the  articulation.  There 
is  a  pad  of  soft  fat  between, the  ligament  and  the 
tibial  tubercle,  which  often  protrudes  a  little  at  either 
side  of  the  former  structure,  and  has  been  mistaken 
for  an  enlarged  bursa.  (3)  The  bursa  between  the 
quadriceps  tendon  and  the  femur  will  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  synovial  cavity. 

The  popliteal  space. — The  skin  over  the 
space  is  not  so  movable  as  is  that  over  the  front  of 
the  knee.  When  destroyed  by  injury,  by  bums,  or 
by  extensive  ulceration,  the  contraction  of  the  result- 
ing cicatrix  may  lead  to  a  rigidly-bent  knee.  The 
skin  in  this  place  has  also  been  ruptui'ed  by  forcible 
extension  applied  to  the  limb  in  cases  of  contracted 
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knee.  Dencatb  the  skin  and  superficial  tissue  i 
popliteal  ynsetu,  a  deiisc  meinbnuie  that  covers  \a  iUb 
s|)ac«'.  It  is  but  a  coiitiuuation  of  the  fascia  lata  of 
the  thiaU,  atul  ia  continuoaa  bulow  with  the  fascia  of 
the  leg,  Jt  pasBM  without  bony  attachment  over  the 
liamstriflg  muscles  that  bound  the  ham.  Tliia  &s(na 
limits,  often  in  a.  very  marked  manner,  the  progress  of 
po]jliteiU  abscesses  and  ^owths  towards  the  surfaoe. 
Its  unyielding  character  is  a  piimc  cfiiise  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tlie  severe  pnin  with  which  auuh  collections 
and  tumours  are  ol^n  ossocinted.  The  popU(«al 
abscess,  unable  to  reach  the  suifaco,  ia  encountged  to 
extend  either  up  into  tlie  tbigli  or  down  the  le^.  The 
hum  may  hold  a  very  considci-able  quantity  of  puB. 
Velpeau  has  seen  a  ease  where  a  litre  (1  pint,  15  oks.) 
of  pue  was  evacuated  from  this  region  in  a  patient 
who  presented  before  the  operation  but  an  insignificasb 
swelling  in  the  site  of  the  collection.  Suplay  records 
two  oases  of  ulceration  of  an  abscess  into  the  popli- 
teal artery,  and  Ollivior  an  instance  where  the  abscess, 
unable  to  find  a  way  to  escape,  ultimately  entered 
into  the  knee-joint. 

Pus  may  reach  the  ham  from  the  buttock  or  pel  via 
by  following  tSe  yreat  aciatic^ei-ve.  or  may  extend 
from  the  thigh  through  the  opening  jn  the  _  great 
adductor  for  the  fpinoral  vi^sels, 

The  hajnstrjng  inusclos  are  frequently  found 
contracted  in  neglei-ted  cases  of  knee-joint  diseuse,  and 
produce  thereby  moi*e  or  less  rigid  fleidon  of  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  contrac- 
tion may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  these  musclea 
are  all  supplied  by  the  gr^  sciatic  nerve,  and  that 
the  knee-joint  derives  its  main  nerve-supply  .from 
the  Btime  trunk  by  means  of  its  iuternal  popliteal 
bronoli. 

Conti-oction  of  thc^e  muscles  in  knee-joint  diseftse 
tafids  not  only  to  ilex  the  knee  but  also  to  draw  tbVi 


The  Popliteal  Sfai 


The  hamBtring  tendoiia  may  be  ruptured 
Tiolonce,  tte  tendon  moat  frequently  torn  lieing 
of  the  bicepB.  The  musolos  are  greatly  stretched  when 
the  tninSiB  bent  forcibly  forwards  at  the  hip  joint, 
the  knee  remaining  extended.  Extreme  movement  in 
this  position  lias  ruptured  some  of  the  fibres  of  this 
muscle.  Tlie  difficulty  experienced  in  touching  the 
toes  irith  the  fingers  while  the  knees  are  kept  stiff 
depends  upon  the  resistance  offered  by  the  stretched 
hamstrings.  In  tenotomy  of  the  biceps  tendon  the 
peroneal  nerve  ia  in  jjeat  risk_of  being  wounded.  It 
may  be  noteiT  that  contraction  of  the  muscle  tends  to 
increase  the  distance  between  the  tendon  and  the 
nerve,  and  to  I'ender  the  former  more  superficial.  The 
peroneal  nerve  ia  in  still  greater  risk  of  being  wounded 
in  resecting  the  head  of  the  fibula,  an  operation,  how- 
ijver,  that  is  seldotn  performed. 

The  vessels  of  the  liam.^ — The  popliteal  vesseb 
are,  from  their  depth,  but  seldom  wounded,  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  tiiat  the  lower  part  of  the  artery  may 
be  reached  &om  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg  by  an 
inati'ument  passing  between  the  tibia  and  fibula. 
Thus  Spence  reports  the  case  of  a  fanner  who  received 
a  wound  in  front  of  the  leg,  just  below  the  knee,  from 
the  slipping  of  his  knife  while  cutting  a  stick.  It  was 
discovered  subsequently  that  the  knife  had  entered  the 
interoEaeoua  space  and  had  wounded  the  popliteal 
arteiy  at  its  bifurcatioD.  It  had  indeed  nearly  severed 
the  anterior  tibial  artery  from  the  main  trunk. 

The  popliteal  ai-tciy  has  been  ruptured  by  external 
violence,  as  when  a  wheel  has  passcii  over  the  region 
of  the  vessel.  Mr.  Harrison  Cripps  {Lancet,  1876) 
believes  that  the  rupture  is,  as  a  rule,  the  reeult  of  a 
force  acting  in  an  oblique  direction  from  below  upwardi 

I  the  lower  expanded  end  of  the  femur.     ""  ' 
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arterjr  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  aneurism  than  ii 

f  other  artery  in  the  hcdy,  save  only  the  thoracic 
aoi-ta,  In  551  eases  of  spontaneous  aneurism,  col- 
lected by  Crisp,  the  popliteal  vessel  wsa  the  seat  of  tf  ' 
disease  in  137  instances,  the  thoracic  aorta  havi 
beeu  affected  in  175  of  the  caaes.  This  marko| 
disposition  to  aDeurism  depends  upon  many  facto 
The  vessel  is  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  movement, 
and  often  to  very  violent  movement.  Experiments 
upon  the  dead  body  show  that  the  inner  and  middle 
coats  of  the  vessel  may  be  ruptured  by  extreme 
flexfou  of  the  knee,  and  that  a  like  rupture  may  In  i 
smaller  percentage  of  cases  be  brought  about  I 
forcible  extension.  Moreover,  except  when  the  liiol 
is  in  the  position  of  extension  the  popliteal  artery  is^ 
like  the  thoracic  aorta,  much  curved.  Then,  again, 
the  vessel  breaks  up  into  two  large  vesselsi  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  an  artery 

a  favourite  spot  for  aneurism.  Lastly,  the  artery  is 
supported  only  by  the  lax  tissue  of  the  popliteal  space, 
and  the  support  of  strong  muscles  given  elsewhere 
to  so  many  large  veiisels  is  practically  absent.  Some 
popliteal  aneurisms  have  been  successfully  treated  by 
flexing  the  knee  and  retaining  the  limb  for  some  time 
'a  that  position.  That  flexion  can  have  a  direct  efleot 
upon  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  ia  shown  by  the  dimi- 
nished pulse  at  the  inner  ankle  produced  by  forcibly 
bending  the  leg  upon  the  tliigh.     The  artery  and  vein 

1  BO  iidherent  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  two 
when  applying  a  ligature  to  the  arterial  tnink.     This 

aesion  must  have  been  appreciated  by  any  who 
have  taken  pains  to  "  clean  "  the  artery  in  a  dissection 
o£  the  ham. 

The   popliteal   vein   is  a   remarkably  substantial 
!ssel,   and   has   walla  so  dense  and  thialc,   that  on 
section  they  often  look  mow  like  the  tunics  of  an 
B||^.     On  the  ground  of  t 
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its  close  adhesion  to  its  companion  vessel,  Tillaux 
asserts  that  "it  is  unlike  any  other  vein  in  the 
economy.*'  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  vein, 
although  more  superficial  than  the  artery,  ^~very 
rarely  ruptured  by  violence.  As  a  rule,  the  artery 
alone  is  torn.  In  a  lew  cases  both  the  vessels  may 
sufier ;  but  I  can  find  no  instance  recorded  of  rupture 
of  the  popliteal  vein  alone. 

From  the  relations  of  the  artery  to  the  vein  and 
nerve  it  will  be  understood  that  a  popliteal  aneurism 
may  soon  lead  to  oedema  of  the  leg  and  to  nerve 
symptoms  depending  upon  pressure  on  the  internal 
popliteal  trunk.  It  has  more  than  once  also  made  its 
way  into  the  knee-joint,  with  the  posterior  ligament 
of  which  the  artery  is  in  such  close  relation. 

The  short  saphenous  vein  lies  almost  in  the  middle 
line,  and  not  being  usually  apparent  through  the 
skin,  may  be  divided  in  an  incision  made  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  popliteal  space.  HIrapat  has 
suggested  that  varices  of  this  vein  may  depend 
upon  the  narrowness  of  the  opening  in  the  fascia 
lata  through  which  the  vessel  passes  to  reach  the 
main  trunk. 

The  lymphatic  g^lands  in  the  ham  are  from 
four  to  five  in  number  and  are  deeply  placed  about 
the  great  vessels.  When  enlarged  they  have  been 
mistaken  for  aneurism  and  other  popliteal  tumours. 
They  receive  the  deep  lymphatics  of  the  leg.  A 
small  gland  is  often  met  with  beneath  the  fascia, 
close  to  the  point  of  entry  of  the  short  saphenous 
vein.  It  receives  some  lymphatics"  that  follow  that 
vessel. 

The  biirsse  abont  the  liaiu  are  usually  six  in 
number,  two  on  the  inner  side  of  the  space  and  four 
on  the  outer.  Inner  side, — (1 )  A  large  bursa  between 
the  mtemial  condyle  of  the  femur  and  the  inner  head 
of    tEe    ga^trocn^ius    and  the    semimembranosus. 
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This  ia  the  largest  bursa  in  the  itpace,  ami  afti.T  adult 
life  it  uaually  communjcatea  with  the  joint.  It  is,  of 
all  the  bursm  in  this  region,  the  one  most  often 
enlarged,  and  when  affected  may  attain  great  size. 
In  one  reported  case  the  sac  measured  5  inclies  by  3'5 
inches.  In  the  extended  position,  of  the  limb  the 
enlarged  bui'sa  feels  firm  and  resisting,  but  pn.flenon 
it  becomes  B  ace  id  and  can  often.be  Eijadfi.lo_^3i:ely 
disappear.  Probably  the  slit  -  like  communication 
between  the  bursa  and  the  joint  ia  closed  when  the 
posterior  ligament  is  tightened  by  extension,  and  is 
opened  when  it  is  relaxed  on  bending  the  knee.  In 
the  latter  posture  tlie  contents  of  the  bursa  can  be 
reduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint,  and  so  the 
tumour  disa.ppeai's.  (2)  A  little  bursa  between  the 
HemimenibranoBus  tendon  and  the  tuberosi^_of_UiB 
^iibia^  it  never  communicates  directly  witL  the  joint, 
but  has  Boiuetimea  an  opening  into  the  bursa  just 
described.  Outer  side. — (1)  A  bui-sa  between  the 
popliteiiB  tendon  and  the  external  lateral  ligament 
that  does  not  usually  communicate  with  the  joint 
(2)  One  between  the  poplitens  tendon  and  outer 
tuberoaitj  of  the  tibia,  tliat  ia  merely  a  diverticulum 
from  tEe^no vial  membrane.  This  sae  may  open 
into  the  tibio-fibular  artictilation,  and  so  bring  that 
cavity  in  connection  with  the  kne&joint.  (3)  A  bui'sa 
between  the  outer  hea^:!  of  the  gaBteocnemius  and  the 
femoral  condyTe!  It  is  not  coiL'jtant  and  is  not  con- 
neoted  with  the  articulation.  (4)  A  bursa  between 
the  bice[)3  tendon  and  the  external  lateral  ligament, 
The  peronejif  nerve  runs  acrons  t^  sac,  a  circum- 
stance that  may  explain  some  oE  the  pain  experienced 
when  the  bursa  is  enlarged. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  wounds  of  bursie  in 
this  region  containing  fluid  have  been  mistaken  for 
wouads  of  the  joint,  and  the   esca^iing  serum   tor 
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The  tnee-Joiat.— Tliia  articulation  is  tlie  ki-gest 
in  tLo  body.  The  joint  owes  ita  great  strength  to  the 
powerful  ligaments  that  unite  the  two  component  bones,  • 
and  to  tlie  muscles  and  Easciie  that  surround  it.  It 
derives  no  strength  from  the  shape  of  the  articular 
sur&ces,  since  they  are  merely  placed  in  contact  with 
one  another.  In  spite  of  its  frequent  exposure  to  in- 
jury, dislocations  at  the  knee  are  extremely  rare.  The 
lateral  ligaments  are  comparatively  feeble,  are  tense  in 
extension  and  i-elaxed  in  flezion.  i'he  laxity  of  these 
ligaments  is  such  that  partial  luxations  of  the  tibia 
are  possible  without  rupture  of  these  bands,  especially 
in  cases  where  the  joint  is  found  slightly  flexed  after 
the  accident.  The  crucial  ligaments  are  very  power- 
ful, and  are  more  or  less  tense  in  all  positions  of  the 
joint.  The  anterior  of  these  ligaments  especially 
resists  extension,  forward  displacement  of  the  tibia,  :^-"' 
and  rotation  igwa:-ds  of  the  leg.  The  posterior  band 
resists  flexion  and  displacement  backwards  of  the 
tibia.  In  the  movement  of  extension  the  tibia  slides 
a  little  forwai'da  and  ia  rotated  a  little  outwards.  In 
flexion  that  bone  glides  backwards  and  rolls  a  little 
inwards.  Extension  generally  is  limited  by  the 
crucial  and  posterior  ligament^ ;  flexion  by  the  liga- 
mentiiui  pat«llm  and  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  in 
addition  to  the  crucial  ligaments.  The  thinnest 
part  of  I  he  posterior  ligament  is  the  jiortion  bilow 
the  oblique  (Tbiea  (n^nvetrfrqm  We  seniimembra- 
ncsu's!  ti  pus  finds  \\a  way  from  the  joint  into  the 
hitm,  it  will  probably  escape  tlirough  tins  part  of  the 
ligament. 

In  the   contracted    knee  ai«;ociated  with  fibrous 

oncliylosis,  the  chief  contraction,  so  far  as  the  joint 

tissues  are  concerned,  ia_in  the  jgoaterior  ligament,  in 

I       the  lateral   ligaments,   and  in   the   fibrous  and   fatty 

1     tissue  between  the  former  ligament  and  the  posterior 

It" 
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Thi>  nj/iwvliil  membrmw  of  the  knee-joint  extendn 
upwards  as  a  largfi  oul-de-sac  above  the  patella  and 
beneath  thp  extensor  tendon.  This  cul-de-Bac  reaches 
a  point  an  incli  or  moif  aboM'  the  iippi'v  inar^n  of  the 
trochlear  surface  on  tlip  fi'imir,  auil  i'.  rendered  very 


distinct  when  the  Joint  is  distended  with  flnid  (Fig. 
46).  When  the  knee  is  bent,  thg  cul-de-sac  is  drawn 
dflwn,  and  therefore  this  position  of  the  limb  is 
advised  when  operations  are  about  to  be  ]>erfonned 
upon  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.  Above  the  synovial 
poudi  is  a_bursa  that  separates  the_(i.iiadricepH  tendon 
from  the  femur,  and  is  usually  over  an  indi  in  its 
vertical    measurement  (Fig.  45).       From  the  exalni- 
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communicated  with  the  synovial  cavity  in  seven  cases 
out  of  ten  in  young  children,  and  in  eight  cases  out  of 
ten  in  adults. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  this  communica- 
tion exists,  a  stab  over  the  femur,  about  two  inches 
above  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  bone,  or  about 
the  same  distance  above  the  top  of  the  patella, 
when  the  limb  is  extended,  will  practically  open  the 
knee-joint. 

Cases  arc  reported  of  extravasation  of  blood  into 
this  bursa,  that,  although  -at  first  limited  to  the  sac, 
have,  on  rough  handling,  extended  into  the  kilee- 
joint,  a  circumstance  leading  to  the  supposition  that 
in  some  cases  the  orifice  of  communication  may  be 
very  small. 

The  crucial  ligaments,  although  more  or  less  com- 
pletely invested  by  the  synovial  membrane,  are  yet 
entirely  outside  the  synovial  cavity. 

The  upper  third  of  the  patellar  ligament  is  in 
relation  to  the  synovial  membrane,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  separated  by  a  pad  o^  fat.  The  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  ligament  are  in  relation  to  the  bursa  and 
fatty  tissue  that  intervene  between  the  band  and  the 
tibia.  A  knife  passed  horizontally  backwards  at  th<i 
apex  of  the  patella,  would,  when  the  limb  is  extended, 
just  miss  the  joint  line  between  the  femur  and  tibia, 
and  would  hit  the  latter  bone  (Fig.  45).  \i^  how- 
ever, there  be  any  effusion  in  the  joint,  or  the  lunb  be 
a^  little  flexedy  a  knife  so  introduced  would  pass 
between  thejbwo  bones  (Fig.  46). 

Joint  disease.— Owing  to  its  superficial  position, 
the  knee-joint  is  the  articulation  that  is  most  frequently 
the  s^tpf  inflammations  due  to  injury  and^exposure 
to  cold  When  distended  with  fluid,  the  effusion  soon 
sEows  itself  above  and  at  the  side^  of  the  patella,  by 
bulging  forward  the  synovial  sac,  which  is  here  more 
nearly  in  relation  to  the  surface  than  it  is  elsewhere. 

FF — 4 
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Fhictuation  is  soon  to  be  detected,  and  the  j 
beinj^  pnshed  awuy  from  thejfesur,  ia  saiJ  to  " 
upon  the  diBteuding  fluid  (Fiy.  ■!()). 

The  iuflanied  knef^;joi!it,  if  left  to  itaelf,  : 


invariably  assumes  the  flexed  position.  Thia  may  be 
explained  upon  thi-ee  hypotheses,  and  it  is  prolrable 
that  each  of  the  three  reputed  factors  takes  part  in 
producing  this  position  in  cases  of  disease. 

(1)    The  capacity  of  the  joiat  is   increased  vtt 
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flexion.  The  pain  of  acute  synovitis  is  due  mainly  ^ 
%  the  increasing  distension  of  the  joint  with  fluid, 
and  it  is  natural  that  the  patient  should  in- 
stinctively place  the  limb  in  the  position  in  which 
the  joint  ^w^  hold  the  greatest  amount  of  fluid,  ' 
and  in  which  the  interarticular  tension  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the 
greater  the  degree  of  flexion  the  greater  the  capa- 
city of  the  joint  cavity.  By  experimental  injections 
into  the  knee,  Braune  found  (a)  "  that  the  capacity  of 
the  synovial  cavity  reaches  its  maximum  in  a  definite 
degree  of  flexion,  and  that  the  angle  at  which  this 
happens  is  twenty-five  degrees ; "  (6)  that  "the  mini- 
mum of  tiie  capacity  of  the  synovial  cavity  coincides 
with  the  maximum  of  flexion.''  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  tension  within  an  inflamed  knee  will  be  greater  in 
extreme  flexion  than  it  is  in  full  extension. 

(2)  By  flexing  the  limb,  the  more  powerful  liga- 
ments (such  HA  the  ligamentum  posticum,  the  posterior 
crucial  and  lateral  ligaments)  are  relaxed,  while  the 
ligaments  rendered  tense  by  the  position  are  the 
patellar  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsular,  the 
latter  of  which  is  but  a  yielding  membrane. 

(3)  The  sensory  nerves  of  the  joint  being  disturbed, 
contraction  of  muscles  may  be  anticipated  from  reflex 
action,  and  of  the  muscles  so  excited  the  flexors  may 
be  expected  to  have  the  advantage,  as  being  the  more 
powerful  and  the  more  favourably  placed  for  acting 
upon  the  articulation. 

Dislocation  of  tlie  semi-lunar  cartilag^es.— 
One  or  other  of  these  cartilages  may  be  displaced  from 
its  attachments  to  the  tibia,  and  become  nipped  or 
locked  between  that  bone  and  the  femur.  The  result 
is  a  sudden  pain  in  the  limb  associated  with  a  fixing  of 
the  knee  in  the  flexed  position.  The  accident  is 
usually  brought  about  by  a  twist  given  to  the  leg  when 
the  knee-joint  is  more  or  less  bent.     Tt  may  be  noted 
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in  connection  with  the  causation  of  the  lesion,  that  in 
flexion  and  extension  tlie  two  cartilages  move  with  the 
tibia  upon  the  femur,  but  in  the  rotation,  movements 
of  the  leg  one  or  other  disc  is  fixed,  and  tJie  tibia 
rotates  beneath  them.  Dr.  Scotb  Lung  has  shown 
that  the  internal  cartilage  ia  very  much  more  fce- 
quentlv  lugatgl  jhan  is  the  entemal  He  has  pointed 
out  tliat  displacement  of  the  internal  disc  occurs 
through  violence  applied  when  the  leg  is  rotated  out 
wards,  while  displacement  of  the  extemal  cartilage 
can  only  occur  when  the  leg  is  rotated  inwards. 
"  Rotation  outwards  is  performed  chieflj;  by  the  biceps ; 
consequently,  when  this  moveotenlls  talcing  place,  the 
tibia  will  be  found  to  be  held  closely  to  the  eKtemal 
condyle  of  the  femur,  and  the  outer  cartilage  is  thus 
held  firmly  in  its  place  between  the  two  bones.  But 
the  gap  between  the  internal  condyle  and  the  tibia 
will  be  increased,  and  the  movable  cartilage  is  apt 
to  slip  between  the  internal  condyle  and  the  coire- 
Bjwnding  part  of  the  tibia.  When  the  tibia  is  rotated 
inwards  the  internal  cartilage  is  held  in  like  manner 
between  the  bonp«  by  the  internal  rotators,  while 
the  gap  between  the  external  condyle  and  the  tibia  is 
increased  "  {Scott  Lang).  The  gxtern^_carli!age  _ia 
smaller  than  the  internal,  is  rounder,  ia  more  movaUe, 
and  possibly  on  these  accounts  is  less  Kkely  to  be 
"nipped  "  between  the  bones. 

Cienn-valgnin,  or  knock-knee. — -The  appearances 
produced  by  this  affection  are  familial'.  When  a  person 
stands  erect  with  the  feet  together,  the  tibiee  are  practic- 
ally vertical,  and  the  femora  meet  them  ata  certain  angle. 
The  degree  of  tliis  angle  depends,  in  normal  subjects,  \a 
a  great  extent  upon  the  relative  width  of  the  pelvis. 
In  genu-valgum,  the  tibite  cease  to  be  vertical  tn  tlta 
erect  position  ;  their  lower  ends  deviate  more  and  more 
&om  the  middle  line,  until  the  distance  between  the 
two  malleoli  becomes  oonaiderable  when  the  individus) 
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stands  upright  and  when  he  is  not  concealing  any  of 
the  deformity  by  rotating  the  limb. 

The  progress  of  genu- valgum  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages.  In  the  ^5^  stage  there  is  a  yielding  or 
elongation  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament^  and  of  the 
fascial  structures  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint.  That 
the  yielding  of  this  ligament  alone  will  permit  of  a 
lateral  movement  at  the  articulation  being  accomplished 
is  illustrated  by  cases  of  sprains  of  the  knee,  where  the 
ligament  has  been  torn,  and  where  much  lateral  bend- 
ing has  been  in  consequence  permitted. .  It  is  probable 
that  the^rucial  ligaments  yield  also  a  little,  and  it  is 
upon  the^  posterior  "band  attached  to  the  internal  con- 
dyle that  the  strain  possibly  first  comes.  In  the 
second  stage  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  tissues  on  the 
outer  side  of  thejpint,  that  have  been  relaxed  by  the 
new  position  of  the  limb.  .  These  structures  are  the 
ilio-tibial  band  of  the  fascia  lata,  the  external  lateral 
ligament,  and  the  biceps  tendon.  TfiS^cbntriibtion 
tends  to  give  permanency  to  the  deformity.  In  the 
third  stage  the  bones  become  changed.  On  the  outer  side 
of  the  joini  the  external  condyle. aiid  the  outer  tuber- 
osity of  the  tibia  are  pressed  together,  and  through  these 
bones  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  will 
be  transmitted.  As  a  result  of  the  continual  pressure 
the  parts  waste  a  little,  and  by  their  atrophy  contribute 
notofily  to  the  extent  of  the  deformity  but  also  to  its 
permanency.  On  the  inner  side  the  internal  condyle 
bends  to  become  separated  from  the  tibia,  and  an 
interval  to  develop  between  the  two  bones  as  the 
deformity  adva^cea  This  interval  is  prevented 
from  actually  existing  by  the  development  of  the 
condyle,  which  enlarges,  and  so  still  maintains  its  con- 
tact with  tEe  tibia.  Mikulicz  has  pointed  out  that 
"  the  alteration  in  length  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
femur  arises  not  from  alteration  of  the  epiphysis,  but 
\&  confined  to  tjie  lowest  part  of  the  diaphysi^"     This 
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is  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  47),  where  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  enlargement  of  the  internal  condyle 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  increased  growth  in  the 
diaphysis. 

The  pate1la«— Fractures.— This  bone  is  more 
often  broken  by  muscular  violence  than  is  any  other 
in  the  body.     AlthoiigHlihe  patella  may  be  fractured 


Fig.  47.— -A,  Normal  femur ;  b,  femur  in  an  advanced  case  of  knock-knee, 
showing  the  enlargement  of  the  internal  condyle.  The  dotted  line 
in  each  ca»e  represents  the  liiie  of  the  epiphysis. 

by  both  muscular  and  direct  violence,  it  would  appear 
that  the  former  is  the  agent  that  most  often  pro- 
duces the  lesion.  Thus,  in  127  cases  of  simple  trans- 
verse fracture  collected  by  Hamilton,  he  considers  that 
muscular  action  was  the  cause  of  the  injury  in  106  in- 
stances. The  form  of  fracture  due  to  muscular  violence 
is  very  uniform.  It  is  nearly  always  transverse,  simple, 
and  through  the  centre  "of  ttie  bone,  or  just  above  that 
point  or  just  below  it.  Fractures  due  to  direct  violence 
may  present  the  same  appearance,  but  they  are  more 
often  starred,  or  oblique,  or  even  longitudinal.  Ex- 
periments upon  the  cadaver  show  that  a  simple  trans- 
verse fracture  about  the  centre  of  the  bone  cannot  be 
produced  with  any  degree  of  certainty  by  a  direct 
blow.      The  position  of  the  knee  that  most  favours 
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fracture  by  muscular  action  is  that  of  flexion.  When 
the  knee  is  bent,  the  patella  rests  upon  the  femoral 
condyles  along  its  transverse  axis  only.  Nearly  tHe 
whole  of  its  uppeF^alf  is  unsupported  behind,  and 
the  extensor  muscle  acts  in  a  line,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  bone.  Thus,  by 
violent  contraction  of  the  quadriceps,  the  patella  may 
be  snapped  across  the  condyle 
as  a  stick  is  snapped  across  ^ ' 
the  knee  (Fig.  48).  As  the 
fracture  usually  causes  the  o 
patient  to  fall,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  contact  with  the 
ground,  rather  than  any  pre- 
vious muscular  action,  may 
have  caused  the  lesion.  But, 
as  Hamilton  has  pointed  out,   pj^,  48.~Diagram  to  show 

if  a  person  falls  upon  the  bent       Mechanism  of  Fracture  of 
1  ^      -i  XT-       1  •     T_       1         •         tiie  Patella   by  mnscmar 

knee   when    the   limb   also  is      action. 

AavatI      wr\c\r\      tViP      ^mnlr      +>ip    "•  ^*°®  ®'  action  of  quadriceps 
nexea      upon     xne      yrunK,     me         muscle ;  »,  femur ;  c,  tibia. 

part   that    comes    in    contact 

with  the  ground  is  not  the  patella,  but  the  tubercle 

of  the  tibia. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  lesion  not  only 
involves  the  bone,  but  also  the  cartilage  and  fibrous 
structures  that  cover  it  respectively  behind  and  in 
front ;  the  synovial  membi'ane  also  is  torn,  and  the 
patellar  bursa  opened  up.  Thus  the  synovial  contents 
may  come  in  actual  contact  with  the  skin.  "It  is 
anatomically  possible,  if  the  fracture  involve  only  the 
lower  and  non-articular  portion  of  the  patella,  and  if 
the  amount  of  separation  of  the  fragments  is  slight, 
that  the  fatty  tissue  behind  the  apex  of  the  patella, 
over  which  the  synovial  membrane  is  reflected,  may 
save  the  latter  from  injury  "  (Henry  Morris).  In  all 
cases  where  there  is  much  separation  of  the  fragments, 
the  fibrous  expansion  attached  to  either  side  of  the 
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petelta  must  be  torn  thi'ougL  Indeed,  none  but  ■Ti* 
Blight  Heimration  of  the  \ia,vts  \a  possible  until  that  ex- 
pansion is  ruptured.  Braune  has  demonstrated  this 
hy  experiment,  by  sawing  through  the  pat«lla  without 
damage  to  the  lateral  ligamentoua  structures,  and 
uoting  that  but  trifllag  separation  of  the  fragments 
was  ijossible  until  these  structures  had  been  divided. 
In  Btellate  fractures,  due  to  direct  violence,  these 
fibrous  Dspaiisiona  from  the  evtensor  tendon  may  be 
uninjured,  and  no  separation  of  any  magnitude  be  pei'- 
mitted  between  the  portions  of  the  broken  bone. 

The  patella  is  more  readily  broken_bx  jniissijlar 
violence  than  S"  either  the  extensor^teodqnor  the.li^- 
ihentuin  pitellfE.  In  the  flexed  position  it  will  be  seen 
(Fig.  48)  that  the  bone  is  placed  at  a  considerable 
disadvantaga  when  compai-ed  with  the  two  othtir 
structures.  Richet  reports  a  case  where  violent  con- 
ti-action  of  the  quadriceps  caused  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia  to  be  torn  away  from  the  bone  without  any  other 
lesion  of  the  parts  immediately  concerned  being 
produced. 

Dislocntion  of  Ibc  patella. — This  Iwno  may 
be  dislocated  outwards  or  inwards,  or  turned  upon  its 
edge  so  that  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are 
placed  laterally.  TheJHxaiiflDjattwtadg.is  by  far  the 
mo8t_common.  This  depends  upon  the  fa.ct  that  the 
quadriceps,  the  patella,  and  the  U<^mentum  patelke  do 
not,  when  the  muscle  is  contracted,  follow  the  lines  of 
the  femur  and  tibia.  Tliey  are  more  nearly  in  a 
straight  line,  that  passes  to  the  outer  side  of  the  angle 
formed  by  the  femur  with  the  leg  at  the  knee-joint 
Muscular  contraction,  therefore,  tends  to  draw  the 
knee-cap  outwards,  a  tendency  that  is  in  all  normal 
circiimatances  corrected  by  the  increased  prominence 
of  the  external  coiidyle.  The  vastus  estemus  also  is 
■aid  to  be  mora  powerful  than  the  intemus. 

Dislocations    of   this    bone   ore   usually   doe    to 
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muBCular  action,  and  are  moat  apt  to  occur  la  the  ex 
tended  [losition  of  the  limb,  the  position  m  which  the 
patella  ia  not  fixed  and  its  ligament  and  the  antenoi 
part    of    the   joint  „ 

capsule  attached 
Xa  the  bone  are 
the  most  lax.  The 
lateral  luxations  are 
usually  incomplete, 
but  may  be  com- 
plete. In  the  "tt"' 
iornier  case  the  an- 
terior part  of  the 
capsule  need  not  be 
torn,  but  in  the  ■£ 
latter  form  it  can 
scarcely  escape  ex- 
tensive rupture. 

Iq   the   disloca- 
tion of  the  patella 
npon  its  edge,  the    "•jSrSSSfS.SS.ftlfiSr. 
inner  border  of  the         (Braune). 

bone  nsually  pro-  ".  Pn«eiiiBi«i«i  (,fiit«™i  latmi  itniintud 
lecta  forwards.whi  e        j»iiuui«cgBdrfei  Aw»iwi  niminiMn- 

the  outer   la    placed  Imd'Hii  >,  rartonni:  I,  iBlwnil  imilft™; 

between    the    con-        nrtifnoinTeto. 

dyles.       But   little 

is  known  as  to  the  mechanism  of  this  dislocation. 

In  4lislo«atlAns  of  iho  knce«  which  are  very 
rare,  the  tibia  may  be  displaced  outwai'ds,  inwards, 
foi-wards,  or  backwards.  The  two  lateral  luxations 
appear  to  be  more  common  than  the  autero-posterior. 
The  former  are  nearly  always  partial,  the  latter  usually 
complete.  Considerable  violence  is  required  to  produce 
these  luxations,  owing  to  the  great  strength  of  the 
ligaments  and  the  great  width  of  the  bones  involved. 
Direct  violence  to  the  tibia  or  femur,  associated  often 
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with  a  twisting  of  the  former  bone,  ifl  the  i 
cause  of  the  lesion.  It  ia  probnble  that  in  all  luxa- 
tions of  the  knee,  the  erueial  ligaments  are  torn. 
The  lateral  ligaments  also  are  usually  ruptured,  but  ia 
the  partial  lusations  they  may  be  sometinies  found  to 
he  intact  The  tendinotia  ex|wmston  of  the  vaati  in 
front  of  the  knee  seldom  escapes  some  laceration,  even 
in  the  partial  dislocations.  The  projection  of  the  spine 
of  the  tibia  between  the  femoral  condyles  offers  ai) 
obstinjction  to  lateral  luxation.  In  the  antero-posterior 
displacements,  the  tibia  ia  more  often  liixatedjorsgrda 
than  backwards.  In  these  injuries,  not  only  are  the 
cruoial  and  lateral  ligaments  torn,  together  with  the 
anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  but  the  posterior  ligament, 
the  gaBtrocnemiua,  the  biceps,  and  less  often  the  semi- 
membranosus, suffer  more  or  less  extensive  laceration. 
The  popliteal  vessels  and  nerves  are  much  coropreased, 
and  appear  to  be  more  severely  injnred  by  the  femur 
in  the  forward  dislocation  than  by  the  tihia  in  the 
backward  displacement. 

The  loiTcr  end  of  tbe  femur. — The  condyliir 
part  of  the  femur  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  can- 
cellous bone,  with  but  a  slight  layer  of  compact  tissue. 
It  is  so  spongy  that  it  may  be  pierced  by  a  bullet,  as 
pointed  out  by  Legouest,  without  any  splintering  of 
the  bone  being  produced,  and  without  damage  to  the 
articulation.  Tie  fractwrea  that  may  be  met  with  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  bone  are  tlio  following:  (1)  A 
fracture  of  the  shaft  above  the  condyles ;  (2)  a  sepa- 
ration of  tlie  lower  epiphysis ;  (3)  a  fi-actiire  separating 
either  the  outer  or_  injiw.  condyle  j  (4)  a  T-shaped 
fracture,  i.e.,  a  transverse  fracture  above  the  condyles 
with  a  vertical  one  between  those  processes.  These 
lesions  are,  as  a  rnle,  due  to  well  localised  direct  vio- 
lenc?.  Fractures  Nos.  1  snd  4  may  be  produced  by  in- 
direct violence,  aa  by  afall  upon  the  feet  from  a  height. 
Henry   Morris    states  that   lateral   Busion,  or  foNH 
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applied  in  a  lateral  direction,  ia  best  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  separation  of  tte  epiphysia.  Hamilton  reports 
a  strange  case  in  a  man  aged  21,  whose  outer  condyle 
was  fractured  by  the  twist  of  the  leg,  which  happened 
while  he  was  undressing  himself  to  bathe.  The  ouly 
fracture  that  requires  special  uotice  in  this  place  is  the 
fracture  of  the  shaft  just  above  the  condyles.  The 
lesion  is  situated  generally  aboutJwD  inches  above  the 
line  of  the  giiphysis,  and  corresponds  to  the  spot 
where  the  "compact  shaft  joins  the  softer  and  more 
eancelloua  tissue  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone.  It  ia 
near  the  place,  also,  where  the  femoral  artery  crosses  , 
the  hone  to  reach  the  ham,  and  it  has  thus  happened  ^ 
that  the  vessel  has  been  wounded  by  splinters  in  this 
particular  injury.  The  fracture  is  usually  oblique,,- 
fromjjehiud,  downwards,  and  forwards.  The  lower^  " 
fragment  will  be  drawn  upwards  by  the  same  muscles 
that  produce  shortening  in  other  fractures  of  tlie  shaft 
(page  466).  and  its  sharp  upper  end  is  very  apt  to  be 
pulled  forcibly  into  the  popliteal  space  by  the  gastroc 
nemius  muscle.  This  Iatt«r  displacement  is  difficult  to 
remedy.  If  the  limb  be  extended,  the  fragment  is 
only  drawn  the  more  into  the  ham,  and  it  is  therefore 
possible  for  the  limb  to  appear  straight,  and  yet  have 
the  knee-joint  much  bent  In  several  cases  of  this 
injury  I  divid^  the  teiido  Achillis,  and  then  placed 
the  limb  upon  a  strsjght  splint,  following  a  practu 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bryant.  The  effect  upon  the  [ 
tion  of  the  fragments  was  in  each  case  very  ^ 
{Brit.  Med.  Jmir.,  1883). 

The  upper  end  of  Ibe  libia  is  sometimes  the 
seat  of  fracture,  although  of  all  parts  of  this  bone 
the  upper  third  is  the  part  least  often  broken.  One 
or  other  of  the  tuberosities  nia,j  be  broken  off,  or 
thei*e  may  be  a  transverse  or  oblique  fractui'C  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  shaft  associated  with  a  vertical 
Op   into   the  joint   between    the    two 
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tuberosities.  Such  accidents  are  the  result,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  of  great  direct  violence.  Dr.  Hutton 
reports  a  case,  probably  unique,  in  which  the  spine  of 
tibia,  the  central  part  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  left  articular  surface,  were 
torn  from  the  rest  of  the  tibia.  The  anterior  crucial 
ligament  was  attached  to  the  fragment.  The  patient 
bad  been  wrestling  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
and  bad  been  heavily  thrown.  Madame  Lachapelle 
reports  a  case  of  separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  of 
the  tibia  caused  by  traction  during  parturition ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  reported  case  of  separation  of 
this  epiphysis  due  to  violence  or  under  circumstances 
other  than  this. 

The  spongy  tissue  in  the  head  of  this  bone  and  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is,  par  excellence,  the 
favourite  seat  isn  myeloid  sarcomata. 

In  excisini^  the  knee-^oint  through  an  inci- 
sion commencing  at  the  back  of  one  condyle,  and 
continued  across  the  joint,  just  below  the  patella,  to 
the  back  of  the  other  condyle,  the  following  structures 
are  divided  :  Skin,  fascia,  patellar  plexus  of  nerves 
(formed  by  the  middle  and  internal  cutaneous  and 
the  patellar  branch  of  the  long  saphenous),  bui'sa 
patellae,  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  ligamentum 
]>atellse,  synovial  membrane,  lateral  and  crucial  liga- 
ments, the  superior  and  inferior  articular  arteries, 
the  anastomotica  magna,  and  the  anterior  tibial 
recurrent  vessel. 

Tlio  incision  over  the  inner  condyle  need  not  be 
made  so  far  back  as  to  divide  the  internal  saphenous 
vein  and  nerve.  In  sawing  the  femur  it  is  most 
important  that  the  exact  inclination  of  the  joint 
surface  of  the  bone  be  reproduced.  If  improperly  sawn 
the  patient  would  be  bow-legged  or  knock-kneed.  The 
rule,  therefore,  is  that  the  saw  be  applied  parallel  to 
the  articular  surface  and  perpendicular  to  the  shaft; 
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In  young  subjects  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
saw-cutido  not  pass  beyond  tlie  epiphyseal  line.  The 
upper  limit  of  the  fwioral  epiphj/sis  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  horizontal  Kne  drawn  across  the  bone  at 
the  level  of  the  tubercle  for  the  adductor  magnws. 
If  the  whole  of  the  trochlear  surface  be  removed  in  the 
excision,  the  whole  of  the  epiphysis  will  have  been 
taken  away.  A  single  nucleus  appeal's  in  this 
epiphysis  shortly  before  birth,  and  joins  the  shaft 
about  the  twentieth  year.  The  limits  of  the  tibial 
epipk^iis  are  represented  behind  and  at  the  sides  by  a 
horizontal  line  that  just  marks  off  the  tuberositieB. 
It  includes,  therefore, 
the  depression  for  the 
insertion  of  the  semi- 
membranosus, and  also 
the  facet  for  the  fibula. 
In  front  the  epiphyseal 
line  slopes  downwards 
on  either  side  to  a 
point  on  the  upper  end 
of  the  shin,  so  as  to  en- 
close the  whole  of  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia. 
The  centre  joins  tl:e 
main  bone  at  the  twen- 
ty-first or  twenty-second 
year.  The  popliteal 
artery  runs  some  risk 
of  being  wounded  in 
this  procedure.  The 
vessel  is  separated  by 
some  little  distancefrom 
the  popliteal  surface  of 
the  femur  (Fig.  49), 
but  is  in  very  close  relation  to  the  tibia,  the  pos- 
terior ligament  alone  intervening  at  the  upper  level  of 
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the  bone.  It  thus  happens  that  the  risk  of  wounding  the 
artery  is  greater  when  the  tibia  is  sawn  than  when  the 
lower  part  of  the  femur  is  being  removed.  Excision  of 
the  knee  is,  to  a  large  extent,  replaced  by  arthrectomy. 
Amputation  tlirong^h  the  knee-Joliit. — By 
single  anterior  flap.  In  fashioning  the  anterior  flap 
(which  is  composed  only  of  integument),  and  in 
opening  the  joiivt,  the  patellar  plexus  of  nerves,  the 
superficial  branches  of  the  plexus  of  arteries,  the 
ligamentum  patellae,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
capsule  will  be  cut.  Nearer  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
the  anastomotic  and  the  two  superior  articular  arteries 
will  be  divided.  The  long  saphenous  vein  and  nei-ve 
will  be  divided  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  flap.  On  the 
cut  surface  made  by  the  posterior  incision  will  be  found 
divided  the  sartorius,  gracilis,  and  semitendinosus,  the 
semimembranous,  both  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius, 
the  popliteus,  plantarLs,  and  biceps.  The  popliteal 
vessels,  the  sural  arteries,  the  short  saphenous  vein, 
the  internal  and  external  popliteal  nerves,  the  external 
saphenous  and  the  small  sciatic  nerves  will  also  be 
found  divided  in  the  same  incision.  The  most 
convenient  amputation  at  the  knee-joint  is  by  equal 
lateral  flaps  (Stephen  Smith's  operation). 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE    LEG. 

Surface  anatomy. — The  anterior  border  of  the 
tibia  can  be  felt  in  its  entire  length,  forming,  as  it  does, 
t'Fe  prominence  of  the  shin.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  border  presents  a  somewhat  flexuous  course, 
being  curved  outwards  above  and  inwards  below.  The 
broad  internal  sui-face  of  the  bone  is  subcutaneous, 
and  the  internal  boi*der  can  be  followed  from  the 
tuberosity    to    the    malleolus.       The_  head    of    the 
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fibula  can  be  distinctly  made  out,  but  the  upper 
lialf  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  lost  beneath  the 
mass  of  muscle  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  ,  The 
lower  half  of  the  fibular  shaft  can  be  felt,  and  the 
bone  just  above  the  malleolus  becomes  subcutaneous 
in  the  interval  between  the  peroneus  tertius  and  .flie 
two  other  peroneal  tendons.  Between  the  tibia  and 
fibula  the  outline  of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle  can  be 
well  defined  when  it  is  in  action.  To  its  outer  side  is 
the  less  conspicuous  and  narrower  eminence  formed  by 
the  extensor  communis  digitprum.  In  well  developed 
limbs  the  groove  that  separates  these  two  muscles  is 
very  distinct,  and  forms  the  best  guide  to  the  anterior 
tibial  artery.  In  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  these 
muscles  become  tendinous,  and  between  them  the 
extensor  longus  pollicis  can  be  felt  as  it  comes  to  the 
sur&kce.  The  long  and  short  peroneal  muscles  can  be 
defined,  and  their  tendons  followed  behind  the 
malleolus.  When  in  active  contraction  the  interval 
between  the  two  muscles  is  often  well  marked.  The 
gasti'ocnemius  muscle  and  the  more  superficial  parts 
of  the  soleus  are  brought  well  into  view  when  the 
body  is  raised  upon  the  toes.  The  two  heads  of  the 
former  muscle  ard  then  quite  conspicuous,  and  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  inner  headjsjthe  larger  and^  descends 
lower  in  the  leg. 

The  popliteal  artery  bifurcates  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  The  course  of 
the  posterior  tibial  vessel  is  represented  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  limb  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  ham  to  a  spot  midway  between  the  inner 
malleolus  and  the  prominence  of  the  heel.  The 
artery^becomes  supeiicial  in  the  lower  fourth  of  the 
leg,  where  it  may  be  felFpul^ting  between  the  tendo 
Adiniis  and  the  tibia.  The  p^oneal  artery  arises 
aboutthree  inches  below  the  knee,  follows  the  posterior 
Bur&ce   of  the  fibula,    and   ends   behind   the   outer 
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malleolus.  The  jK)sition  of  the  Anterior  tibial  artery 
may  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  midway 
between  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  the  head 
of_^the_fibula  to  the  centre  of  the  front  01  the  ankle 
joint.  Soth  the  saphenous  veins  can  often  be  made 
out  in  the  leg.  The  inner  or  larger  v^in  passes  in 
front  of  the  malleolus  and  ascends  just  behind  the 
internal  border  of  the  tibia.  With  it  runs  the  long 
saphenous  nerve.  The  short  saphenous  vein  lies 
behind  the  outer  malleolus^  and  passing  up  the  middle 
of  the  calf  ends  at  the  ham.  It  is  accompanied  by 
the  external  saphenous  nerve. 

The  leg. — The  akin  is  somewhat  more  adherent  to 
deeper  parts  in  the  leg  than  it  is  in  the  thigh.  The 
difference  in  the  degree  of  this  adhesion  is  obvious 
when  skin-flaps  are  dissected  up  from  the  two  parts 
in  cases  of  amputation.  Over  the  internal  surface  of 
the  tibia  and  the  greater  part  of  the  shin,  the 
integument  lies  directly  upon  the  periosteum  and 
bone,  nothing  intervening  save  a  scanty  amount  of 
subcutaneous  fascia.  Thus  blows  and  kicks  over  these 
parts  of  the  leg  are  apt  to  be  associated  not  only 
with  much  pain  but  also  with  much  bruising  or 
tearing  of  the  integument.  A  "  graze  on  the  shin  " 
is  one  of  the  commonest  of  lesions,  and  is  produced  by 
a  degree  of  violence  that  upon  a  well -covered  part 
would  have  little  or  no  effect.  It  will  be  understood 
that  ulcers-  over  these, fee Wy  protected  parts  may, 
if  they  spread  in  depth,  readily  expose  the  bone  and 
lead  to  some  disease  of  its  substance,  or  to  at  least 
some  inflammation  of  its  periosteum.  Scars  left  by 
deep  ulcers  or  burns  are  also  often  Joiind  to  be 
quite  adherent  to  the  bone. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  leg  invests  it  like  a 
cightly-drawn  buskin,  being  lacking  only  over  the  sub- 
cutaneous surfaces  of  the  bones.  It  is  attached  to  the 
head  and  the  anterior  and  inner  borders  of  the  tibia, 
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the  head  of  tho  fibula,  and  the  two  malleoli.  It  is 
continuous  above  with  the  fascia  lata^  and  below  with 
the  fascia  of  the  foot  and  the  annular  ligaments.  It 
is  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  and  is  especially  thick 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  just  below  the  knee. 
Here  tho  fascia  ofiers  great  resistance  to  the  growth 
of  tumoui's  springing  from  the  head  of  the  tibia. 
From  the  deep  surface  of  the  aponeurosis  two 
septa  pass  inwards  to  be  attached  to  the  an- 
terior and  external  borders  of  the  fibula.  They 
serve  to  isolate  the  two  larger  peroneal  muscles 
from  the  other  muscles  of^  the  Imib,  and  form  a 
closed  space  which  might  form  a  definite  and  well 
locaKsed  cavity  for  pus.  Beneath  the  gastrocnemius 
and  soleus  a  layer  of  fascia  extends  between  the  two 
bones  and  covers  in  the  deep  layer  of  muscles.  It 
is  thin  above  but  denser  below,  and  would  have  some 
influence  in  directing  the  progress  of  a  deep  abscess. 

In  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  there  is  a  septum  be- 
tween the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  communis 
digitorum,  which  must  be  found  in  the  operation  for 
ligaturing  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 
I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  very 
distinct  "white  line'*  that  many  text-books  describe 
as  indicating  the  position  of  this  septum. 

In  the  substance  of  the  soleus  muscle  there  is  a 
tendinous  expansion  connected  with  the  border  of  the 
tibia,  that  runs  backwards  and  towards  the  middle 
line.  In  cutting  through  the  soleus  to  apply  a  liga- 
ture to  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  this  intersection 
may  be  mistaken  for  the  aponeurosis  on  the  deep 
surface  of  the  muscle. 

Several  cases  are  reported  of  rupture  of  some  part 
of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  during  violent  exertion. 
The  tendo  Achillis  has  been  ruptured  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  said  that  the  plantaris  tendon  is 
also  not  infrequently  torn  across,  producing  a  sudden 
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■harp  pain  in  the  calf  duriug  exertion,  to  which  the 
French  ^ve  the  iiame  "  couj)  de  fouet." 

V««sel9. — The  Ini^e  arUries  of  the  leg.  being  all 
in  near  jiroxiniity  with  the  bones,  are  apt  to  be  injured 
by  sharp  fragments  in  fractarea  of  the  limb.  This 
espeeiallj  applies  to  the  peroneal  artery,  which  nins 
along  the  fibula,  and  is  in  oonaidenible  risk  of  being 
womiiled  in  tractures  about  the  middle  of  that  bone^ 
It  is  at  the  point  of  bil'uraction  of  the  popliteal  artery 
that  emboli  are  peculiarly  apt  to  Todge.  They  ping 
the  vestiel  aud~prftctical]y  Diockthe  three  main  arterioa 
of  tlie  leg.  Gangrene,  therefore,  not  infrequently 
follows  the  occarrence.  Billroth  states  that  in  all  the 
oosea  of  gangrene  of  tlie  leg  dne  to  embolism  that  he 
has  met  with,  the  plug  was  found  situated  at  tha 
bifiiruction  of  the  popliteal  ti-unk  ("  Clinical  Surgery," 
1881).  Aoeording  to  some  French  surgeons,  aneurism 
of  the  commence Dient  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery 
is  more  often  associated  with  gaagrene  of  the  leg  than 
is  a  popliteal  aneurism,  The  reason  they  assign  is 
the  following :  The  aneurism  on  the  former  vessel 
not  only  interferes  with  the  pasa^tge  of  the  blood  into 
the  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal  arteries,  but  also 
compresses  the  anterior  tibial  vessel  and  with  it  the 
anterior  tibial  i-ecurrent,  an  arterj_thftt_ia^f  so^reat 
importance  in  establishing  the  collateral  circulation. 

Tarico«e  veins  are  moi-e  commonly  met  with  in 
the  leg  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  save,  per- 
haps, in  the  hicmorrhoidal  and  epermatic  feins,  This 
depends  upon  tlio  great  length  of  the  veins  of  the  lower 
limb,  the  large  columns  of  blood  their  valves  have  to 
support,  their  vertical  position,  the  liability  of_  the 
great  trunks  (iliac),  into  which  they  ultimately  enter, 
to  tie  comjiressed,  and  upon  the  fact  that  the  fiuperficial 
veins,  being  outside  the  fascia,  lose  that  assistance  to 
the  circulation  derived  from  muscular  contraction.  The 
teof  garters  iwpecL-illy  affects  the  long  sapher 
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which  lies  close  to  the  bone  at  the  spot  about  which 
these  contracting  bands  are  usually  applied.  Between 
the  two  layers  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  Verneuil 
describes  a  venous  plexus,  which  he  believes  to  be 
more  often  the  seat  of  varices  than  are  the  vessels  of 
the  surface.  A  varicose  condition  of  these  deeply- 
placed  veins  may  explain  the  "  aching  legs  "  complained 
of  by  those  who  stand  a  great  deal.  The  intramus- 
cular veins  are  very  large.  Callender 
showed  that  the  six  chief  veins  which 
pass  from  the  soleus  muscle  alone  to 
enter  into  the  posterior  tibial  and  pero- 
neal trunks  have  a  united  diameter  of 
not  less  than  one  inch.  Varix  would 
appear  to  commence  most  often  at  points 
where  the  deep  veins  join  the  superficial 
vessels.  There  is  good  reason  for  this, 
for  at  these  points  three  forces  meet, 
the  general  directions  of  which  are  shown  in  the 
annexed  diagram  (Fig.  51).  There  is  the  weight  of 
the  superincumbent  column  of  blood  (a)  acting  from 
above,  the  resistance  oflered  by  the  next  valve  below 
the  point  of  entry  of  the  deep  vein  acting  from  below 
(6),  and  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  driven  by 
the  contracting  muscles  out  of  the  deep  vein  into  the 
superficial  trunk  acting  at  an  angle  to  both  these  lines 
of  force  (c).  Unfortunately  for  the  subjects  of  varices, 
the  two  principal  veins  (the  saphenous)  are  accom- 
panied by  sensory  nerves,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  pain  incident  to  varicose  veins  in  the  leg 
depends  upon  pressure  on  these  nerves. 

With  reference  to  palu  In  the  leg  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  nerves  that  bring  sensation  to  the 
part  arise  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  points 
of  termination,  and  that  the  causes  of  pain  in  the  limb 
may  be  situated  far  away  from  the  seat  of  trouble. 
Thus  Sir  B.  Brodie  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
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who  suffered  from  severe  ptuii  in  the  left  leg,  from  the 
foot  to  the  kiiee,  in  the  course  of  the  peroneal  nerve. 
'So  cause  coulJ  be  found  for  it.  At  the  patient's 
death,  however,  a  large  tumour  was  found  attaclied  to 
the  lumbar  spiue,  which  had  evidently  compressed  tha 
left  great  sciatic  nerve. 

There  would  appear  to  be  little  connection  between 
disease  in  the  rectum  and  a  pain  in  the  leg,  yet  in  one 
(;ase  at  least  that  connection  was  marked.  "  Only 
rooently,"  wiitoa  Mr.  Hilton,  "I  gaw  a  gentlemim 
from  South  Wales,  who  was  the  subject  of  stricturo 
of  the  rectum  from  malignant  disease.  He  auft'ored 
pain  in  the  knee-joint  and  in  the  back  part  of  the  leg. 
This  led  me  to  suspect,  what  really  turned  out,  upon 
careful  examination,  to  be  the  case,  that  a  large  mass 
of  cancer  was  involving  the  nerves  on  the  anteiior 
part  of  the  sacrum,  and  also,  no  doubt,  the  obturator 

Dr.  Ralfe  mentions  cases  of  renal  calculus  attended 
by  Bevere  pain  in  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Fntctnres  or  the  leg. — Of  the  bones  of  the  leg 
the  tibia  and  fibula  are  more  often  broken  together 
thim  singly,  and  of  separate  bones  the  fibula  is 
more  often  fractured  than  ia  the  larger  bone. 

I.  The,  libia  andjibu/a.  Aa  regards  the  resistance 
it  offers  to  violence  the  libula  presents  about  the  same 
degree  of  strength  in  all  its  parts,  save  at  the  malleo- 
lus and  at  its  upper  extremity.  Its  great  length  and 
the  manner  of  ibi  attachment  to  the  tibia  (its  two  corla 
being  fixed  and  its  main  part  being  unsupported) 
render  it  a  slender  bone,  and  but_for  the  efficient 
protection  it  derives  from  the  thick  pad  of  musdes  that 
aurrounda  it  would  no  doubt  be  very  frequently  broken. 
"^~'  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  smce  (he  hone 
id  upon  the  more  exposed  aspect  of  the  limb, 
shaft  of  the  tibii*  presents  various  degrees  of 
according  as  we  /egard  its  upper,  middle^ 
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lower  third.  According  to  Dr.  Leriche  the  average 
transverse  diameter  of  the  adult  tibia  just  below  the 
tuberosities  is  a  little  over  \\  inches.  The  transverse 
diameter  at  the  base  of  the  malleolus  is  a  little  less 
than  If  inches,  and  that  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
bone  is  a  little  more  than  one  inch.  This  iiarrow 
part  is  at  the  junction  of  the  lower^with  the  middle 
third  of  the  shaft  and  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  bona 
The  relation  of  the  compact  to  the  cancellous 
tissue  is  about  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  shaft;  but 
according  to  MM.  Fayel  and  Duret  the  spongy 
tissue  is  arranged  in  two  independent  vertical  columns, 
one  occupying  the  upper  two-thirds  and  the  other 
the  lower  third  of  the  bone.  The  minimum 
of  resistance  (these  authors  assert)  is  at  the  point 
where  these  two  systems  meet.  Thus  it  happens 
that  the  most  common  spot  for  a  fracture  of  the  tibia 
is  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third 
of  the  shaf^  It  is  here  that  the  bone  yields  when 
broken  by  indirect  violence,  while  the  lesions  de- 
pending  upon  direct  violence  may  be  at  any  part  of 
the  shaft.  Owing  to  the  thin  covering  of  soft  parts, 
and  the  slight  barrier  interposed  between  the  frac- 
turing force  and  the  bone,  it  comes  to  pass  tliat 
fractures  of  the  leg  are  more  often  compound  and 
comminuted  than  are  those  of  any  other  bones  of  the 
extremities.  Tf  the  f  raicture  be  oblique  (as  is  commonly 
the  case  when  the  violence  is  indirectly  applied),  the 
line  of  breakage  usually  extends  from  behind,  down- 
wards,  forwards  and  a  little  inwards.  The  lower 
fragment,  with  the  foot,  is  drawn  up  behind  the  rest 
of  the  bone  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  is  usually 
displaced  also  outwards  by  the  obliquity  of  the 
fracture  line.  Often  the  lower  fragment  is  slightly 
rotated  outwards  by  the  rolling  over  of  the  foot,  a 
rotation  produced  by  the  simple  weight  of  the  limb.  If 
the  fracture  be  transverse  there  may  be  little  or  no 
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displacement.  The  fibula  ig  ^gn^ll  j^  broken  at  a  higjier 
kvel  than  the  tibiay  and  its  lower  fiagment  follows,  of 
ooarse,  with  absolute  precisicm  the  corresponding 
fragment  of  the  largo:  bona  A  remarkable  spiral 
fracture  (fracture  h^coide),  involving  the  lower  third 
of  the  tibia,  has  been  described  bj  French  8urgeon& 
It  is  associated  with  a  more  or  less  vertical  fissure 
that  involves  the  ankle-joint,  and  with  a  fracture  of 
the  fibula  high  up.  MM.  Leriche  and  Tillaux  have 
shown  that  this  injury  is  due  to  torsion,  espedallj  to 
some  twisting  of  tibe  Ic^  while  the  ibot  is_  fixed. 

2.  The  fibula  alcme.  Fractures  of  this  bone  in 
its  lower  fourth  are  usually  due  to  indirect  violence, 
and  will  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with  the 
ankle-joint.  When  broken  in  any  other  part  the 
fracturing  force  is  usually  directly  applied,  the  lesion 
transverse,  and  the  displacement  insignificant,  or 
scarcely  obvious.     The  tibia  acts  as  an  efficient  splint. 

3.  The  tibia  alone.  The  malleolus  may  be  broken 
by  a  blow,  or  the  lower  epiphysis  separated.  The 
latter  comprises  the  whole  of  the  inner  malleolus, 
and  the  facet  with  which  the  fibula  articulates.  It 
joins  the  shaft  during  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth 
year.  Fractures  of  the  tibia  alone  are  nearly  always 
due  to  direct  violence,  and  whilst  most  common  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  bone,  become  more  rare  as  the 
knee  is  approached.  When  transverse  there  may  be 
no  visible  displacement,  the  fibula  acting  as  a  splint. 
Thus  Mr.  H.  Morris  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  walked  into  and  out  of  a  hospital  with  a  tians- 
verso  fracture  of  the  tibia  that  was  not  detected  on 
examination,  and  was  not  indeed  discovered  until 
two  days  after  the  accident.  When  the  fracture  is 
j  list  above  the  ankle  the  lower  fragment  may  be  moved 
ill  whatever  direction  the  foot  is  forced,  such  displace- 
ment being  resisted  and  limited  by  the  inferior  ti])io- 
tibular  ligaments. 


lu  rickets  the  tibia  ia,  at  a!l  the  bones  of  the 
extremities,  the  one  that  luoat  frequently  bgcoinee 
beat    It  yields  at  its  weakest  pnrt  (tliBJowerthirdJg 


and  there  the  hone  will  be  found  to  have  developed  e. 

e  forwards  andaJUtJe  outwards. 

Ampuialion  of  the  leg  at  the  junction  of  the 
upper    with    the  middle    third   by    unequal    antei'O; 

erior  flaps  way  be  taken  aa  aa  examp] 
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anterioi-  llap  the  Tollowijig  stnictui-es  wQuld  be  4 
Skit),  culrLiieou3Ui.ncs,  fiLSiia,  tibialis  ajilicus,  exba 
commimb  digilorikui,  and   a  little   of    the   i 

|)ropriii3  poltiLib,  tltti  ptiontous  loiigus,  Hnd  a  i 
])ai't  of   tliu  upiH;i   e\ti-emity  of  tlie  p4:roueus  b 


— '"iii^S! 


the  anterioi*  tibial  Teasels  and  nerve,  ejid  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve.  In  tlie  posterior  dap  the  following 
woalil  be  the  parts  divided :  Skin,  external  and 
internal  Eaphenous  veins  and  nerves,  fascia,  gasbxic- 
nemiuB,  plantaria,  boIgub,  tibialis  gxisticus,  flexor  longus 
digitorum,  a  little  of  the  upper  end  of  the  flexor 
longua  polliois,  tlie  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve, 
and  the  peroneal  vessels.  Fig.  62  shows  the  stump 
left  after  the  amputation  thi-ough  the  lower  jiart  of  the 
upper  third  of  the  leg,  by  means  of  a  single  fUp  cut 
from  the  call      It  servos  to  show  the  relations  of  thft 
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chief  parts  divided,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  stump 
that  would  be  left  in  an  amputation  by  an  anterior 
skin  flap  and  a  posterior  transfixion  flap  cut  from  the 
calf.  In  Fig.  53  is  shown  a  transverse  section  of  the 
leg  at  the  lower  third,  from  which  can  be  gathered  an 
idea  of  the  number  and  position  of  the  parts  cut  in 
amputations  through  that  part.  An  excellent  method 
of  amputation  at  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  is  by  a  single 
external  flap  containing  the  anterior  tibial  artery  in 
its  entire  length. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE     ANKLE     AND     FOOT. 

Siu'face  anatomy. — Bonypoints, — The  outlines 
of  the  two  malleoli  can  be  very  distinctly  defined. 
The  external  is  somewhat  the  less  prominent,  descends 
lower,  and  lies  farther  back  than  the  internal  process. 
The  tip  of  tlie  outer  malleolus  Is  about  half  an  inch 
behind  and  below  the  tip  of  the  corresponding  bony 
prominence.  The  antero-posterior  diameter,  however, 
of  the  internal  malleolus  is  such  that  its  posterior 
border  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  outer  process 
behind. 

On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  the  individual  tarsal 
bones  are  not  to  be  distinguished,  although  the 
astragalus  forms  a  distinct  projection  upon  that 
surface  when  the  foot  is  fully^exfended.       

On^e  Inner  side  ofthe  foot  the  tuberosity  of  the 
OS  calcis  may  bejelt  most  posteriorly.  Tn  front  of  it, 
and  about  one  inch  vertically  below  the  inner  malleo- 
lus, is  the  projection  of  the  sustentaculum  talL  About 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  front  of  the  malleolus  the 
tubercle  ottEe  scaphoid  can  l>e  distinctly  made  out. 
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In  tlio  interval  between  it  and  the  last-named  prooesB 
lies  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament,  and  the  tendon  of 
the  tibialis  posticus.  Farther  towards  the  front  of 
the  foot  can  be  felt  the  ridjge  formed  by  the  base  of 
the  first  metatarsal  bone,  and  between  it  and  the 
scaphoid  tubercle  lies  the  inner  cuneiform  bone.  Lastly, 
the  shaft  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  its  expanded 
head^  and  the  sesamoid  Ibones  that  lie  on  the  plantar 
aspect  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  can  be  more 
or  less  distinctly  [cTefined.  On  tFe  outer  side  of  the 
foot  the  external  surface  of  the  qs  calcis  is  subcutaneous 
in  nearly  the  whole  of  its  extent.  Less  than  an  inch 
}jelow  and  in  front  of  the  malleolus  is  the  peroneal 
tubfiTclfi,  with  the  short  peroneal  tendon  g-bova  it  and 
the  long  one  below,  it.  Some  two  and  a  half  inches 
from  the  outer  malleolus  the  projection  of  the  ^>ase  of 
the  fifth jaetatarsalbone^is  very  evident,  and  extending 
for  an  inch  or  so  behind  it  lies  the  cuboid  bone. 

Joint  lines. — The  ankle-joint  lies^  about  on  the  level 
of  a  point  half  an  inch  above  the  tip  of  the  inner 
malleolus.  Immediately  behind  the  tubercle  of  the 
scaphoid  is  the  astragalo-scaphoid  articulation,  and  a 
line  drawn  transversely  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
just  behind  this  process,  very  fairly  corresponds  to  the 
mid-tarsal  joint  (the  joint  compounded  of  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  and  calcaiieo-cuboid  articulations). 

If  the  latter  articulation  be  approached  from  the 
outer  side  it  will  lie  opposite  a  point  midway  between 
the  outer  malleolus  and  the  prominent  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

The  lines  of  the  articulations  between  the  first 
and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  and  the  inner  cuneiform 
and  the  cuboid  respectively  are  easily  indicated,  being 
placed  just  behind  the  bases  of  the  former  bones. 
The  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations  are  situated 
about  one  inch  behind  the  webs  of  the  correspond- 
ing toes. 
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Tendons, — ^The  timHn  /^^hillia  stands  out  very 
conspicuously  at  the  back  of  the  ankle,  and  between  it 
and  the  malleoli  are  two  hollows  which  are  evident  in 
even  obese  individuals.  Over  the  front  of  the  ankle 
the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  are  readily  to  be 
distinguished,  esi^edally  when  the  joint  is  flexed. 
From  within  outwards  they  are  :  the  tendons  of  the 
tibialis  anticus^  extensor  longus  pollicis,  extensor 
longus  digitorum  and  peroneus  tertius.  Beneath  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  of  the  toes,  and  on  the  outer 
part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  the  prominent  fleshy 
mass  formed  by  the  extensor  brevis  di^torum  can  be 
feltjtnd,  when  in  action,  seen.  Above  and  behind  the 
inner  malleolus  the  tenaons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and 
flexor  longus  digitorum  can  be  discerned,  the  former 
lying  nearer  to  the  bona  ITearer  to  the  middle  line 
runs  the  flexor  longus  poUicis.  Behind  the  outer 
malleolus  the  long  and  short  peroneal  tendons  can/be 
felt,  lying  close  to  the  edge  of  the  fibula^  the  tendon  of 
the  smaller  muscle  being  the  closer  to  it. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  the  resisting 
plantar  fascia  can  be  felt,  and  some  of  its  processes 
made  out  when  the  toes  are  drawn  up  by  the  extensora 
The  ^eshy  mass  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  foot  is 
formed  by  the  abductor  and  flexor  brevjg  jaoUjgis ;  that 
on  the  outer  side  by  the  abductor  and  flexor  brevis 
minimi  digjtL 

Vessels, — ^The  anterior  tibial  artery  and  nerve  are 
placed  opposite  the  ankle  jS&t,  between  the  tendons  of 
the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  and  longus  digitorum. 
The  dorsal  ai*tery  runs  from  the  middle  of  the  ankle 
to  the  interval  between  the  bases  of  the  first  and 
second  metatarsal  bones.  It~may  be  felt  pulsating 
against  the  bones' along  the  outer  side  of  the  extensor 
proprius  pollicis  tendon,  which  is  the  readiest  guide 
to  it.  The  T>lantar  arteries  start  from  a  point  midway 
between  the  tip   of  the  malleolus  internus  and  the 
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oentre  of  the  convexity  of  theheeL  The  j 
veM^  foiloWE  a  line  drawn  from  this  poipt  . 
mil  Hie  of  jhe  under  s'jrface  of  the  great  Joe. 
eitUmal  veattel  crosses  the  sole  obliijucly  to  within  _ 
tliamb's  bread tJi  of  tlie  baae  of  the  fifth  metatarsal 
bone.  Fi'om  thence  it  turns  more  traub-veraely  aci'osa 
the  foot,  ranning  inwards  over  the  bases  ofthe  meta- 
taraai  boaes  to  inosculate  with  the  dorsalis  pedis  arteiy 
at  tlie  buck  of  the  first  interosaeoua  space.  On  the 
doTHuiu  of  the  foot  the  suhpotaneous  veins  may  be  seen 
fonuitig  an  arch  convex  towards  the  toes,  and  from 
the  eiida  of  the  arch  vessels  may  be  foUowed  into  the 
internal  and  external  saphenous  veins. 

The  ankle  and  foot. — The  skin  about  the 
nnkle  and  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  thin  and  but 
loofiely  attached  to  the  subjacent  parte.  It  becomes 
readily  excoriated,  as  is  often  the  case  where  splints 
or  instruments  have  been  improperly  ap|jlied.  Since  the 
skin  over  the  malleoli  lies  directly  upon  the  bone,  while 
that  covering  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  but  slightly 
separated  from  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  it  follows  that 
the  integuments  in  this  region  are  readily  contused, 
and  may  au^ffer  gangrene  from  an  amount  of  pressure 
that  would  cause  but  litUe  (rouble  in  other  parts. 
Over  the  aole  the  integument  is  dense  and  thick  in  all 
tliose  ports  that  come  in  contact  with  the  ground.  In 
tliil  norma!  foot,  the_heel.  the  outer  mitr^gn  of  theJoot. 
and  the  lineof  metatarao-phalanseal  joiDts.  are.  _in 
oontiiut  with_  the  ground  when  the  sole  ig  plaped  flat 
upon_  ij.  Along  the  inner  margin  of  the  foot  the 
lutt'gumetit  is  thin  and  fine.  The  skin  of  the  sole, 
likii  that  nf  the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  remurkably 
adherent  to  subjacent  parts.  When  cut  it  sliowa  Bd 
tendency  to  gape,  and  thus  exploratory  incisions 
into  the  part  (as  for  the  discovery  of  foreign 
stances)  have  often  to  be  of  greater  dimensions 
would  be  needed  elsewhere. 
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The  subcutaneous  tissue  about  the  ankle  and  foot 
varies  greatly  both  in  quantity  and  character.  It  is 
abundant  and  well  provided  with  loose  fat  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  Over 
the  front  of  the  ankle  and  dorsum  of  the  foot  it  is 
very  lax  and  fairly  extensive,  although  possessing 
but  little  adipose  tissue  in  its  meshes.  In  the 
sole  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  most  developed 
where  most  pressure  is  received.  Thus,  beneath 
the  heel  it  is  often  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  is  more  extensively  distributed  along 
the  outer  than  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  foot. 
It  is  here  composed  mainly  of  little  lobules  of  fat 
bound  down  and  enclosed  by  numerous  fibrous  bands 
that  pass  vertically  from  the  skin  to  the  deep  fascia. 
Over  the  centre  of  the  sole  it  is  more  scanty,  and 
the  union  between  the  integuioent  and  the  plantar 
fascia  is  more  direct.  It  very  closely  resembles  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  found  in  the  palm  and  upon 
the  scalp.  Beneath  the  heel  it  forms  an  actual  paa  or 
cushion  that  must  much  diminish  the  force  of  shocks 
transmitted  to  the  body  through  the  foot.  The  laxity 
of  the  tissue  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  ]:)ermits  of 
great  swelling  occurring  in  cases  of  diffuse  inflammation 
of  the  part,  and  in  conditions  producing  oedema.  In 
the  commencement  of  general  dropsy  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  is  often  the  first_par<l>Qf  the.  whole  body  to 
show  the  morbid  swelling.  In  the  sole,  on  the  other 
handTrnflimmatory" affections  and  efl&isions  of  various 
kinds  can  produce  but  little  external  change,  owing  to 
the  unyielding  character  of  the  parts  concerned. 
Collections  of  pus  upon  the  dorsum  may  form  readily 
and  extend  rapidly,  but  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  and 
in  the  heel  the  abscess  remains  small,  is  unable  to 
spread,  and  causes  intense  pain  by  reason  of  the  dense 
Btracture  of  the^SMues  invoiyed* 

The  integuments  of  the  foot  are  well  suppliei] 
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witb  nerves,  being  f'umJf^Led  with  In-ancheB  frotn  i 
tf  loss  than  six  nerve  trunks,  the  miiBcuJo-cutaneoua, 
«  the  anterior  tibi^,  the  two  snphenous,  and  the  external 
^^,and  int«niaJ  plantar,  -  ■Pa'i  1 . 

tft-te^  Many  Pacinian  bodies  are  found  upon  these 
ontaneoua  brtmches,  and  ead-bnlbs  are  met  with  in  the 
skin  on  the  sole  and  dorsum.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  nerves  como  from  a  considerable  distance 
(the  long  siiphenous  from  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  sacral)  so  that  pain  experienced 
in  the  foot  may  be  due  to  causes  very  remotely 
sitnated.  Thus,  Sir  B.  Brodie  mentions  a.  caae  of 
severe  neuralgia  of  the  foot,  after  each  evacuation  of  the 
bowels,  caused  by  the  descent  and  pressure  of  internal 
piles.  The  integuments  of  the  foot  respond  acutely 
to  sensationa  of  pain,  of  pressure,  of  temperature,  and 
to  certain  unwonted  forms  of  tactile  impression,  auch 
oa  tickling.  Tactile  sensibility,  however,  as  measured 
by  the  ffitheaiometer,  is  not  acute,  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  showing,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  no  more  sen- 
sitivenesa  than  does  the  slcin  of  the  buttock. 

Ovei"  the  "tread  of  the  foot,"  and  especially  under 
the  ball  of  the  gi'eat  toe,  the  peculiar  affection  known 
as  "  perforating  ulcer  "  is  most  commonly  met  with. 
This  ulcer  occurs  as  an  occasional  symptom  in  certain 
nerve  maladies,  and  particularly  in  locomotor  ataiy. 

The  Tagciffi  of  tbe  foot  and  the  tendons 
ahout  the  ankle. — ^The  fascine  on  the  dorsum  occur 
in  two  layers,  a  superficial  one  that  is  continued  from 
the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  a  deeper  placefl 
over  the  extensor  brevis  and  interossei  muEdea.  These 
membranes  are  both  thin  and  insignificant,  and  exercoae 
no  influence  from  a  surgical  point  of  view.  T>tf 
planter  Jascj^  is  divided  into  three  .pai-ts,  a  centrafor 
main  portion  which  is  ^tremelyje.nse  .and  powerful, 
and  two  lateral  espansions  which  ai-e  thin  and 
BBipoally  insignificant.     l'h«  outer  ^  the  two  latond 
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portions  is,  however,  of  some  .substance,  and  forms  a 
very  thick  band  between  the  os  calcis  and  fifth  m^ta- 
tarsal  _bone,  that  may  become  rigidly  contracted  in 
some  forms  of  tali^  The  centrar^pans'ion  assists 
greatly  in  supporting  the  antero-posterior  arch  of  the 
foot,  which  it  tends  to  maintain  in  the  manner  that 
the  bowstring  maintains  the  arch  of  the  bow. 

The  sinking  of  the  arch  that  occurs  in  "  flat  foot " 
is  associated  with  marked  yielding  of  this  fascia. 
The  plantar  fascia  is  often  found  much  contracted  (as 
a  rule,  secondarily)  in  certain  forms  of  cIuT>foot, 
such  as  talipes  eguinus  ariJ  congenital  varus.  The 
term  "talipes  cavus^'  is  applied  to  a  deformity 
that  depends  mainly  or  entirely  upon  a  contraction 
of  the  plantar  fascia.  The  best  place  in .  which  to 
divide  this  membrane  is  at  a  spot  about  one  inch  in 
front  of  its  attachment  to  the  os  calcis.  This  is  its 
narrowest  part,  and  the  knife  (which  should  be 
introduced  from  the  inner  side)  will  be  behind  the 
external  plantar  artery  which  runs  beneath  the  ex- 
pansion. An  abscess  situated  beneath  the  membi^ane 
will  be  very  closely  bound  down,  and  will  advance 
in  any  direction  other  than  through  the  membrane 
itself  so  as  to  point  in  the  centre  of  the  sole.  Such 
deep  collections  cause  intense  pain,  and  often  much 
destniction,  before  they  are  discharged.  They  may 
open  upon  the  dorsum,  or  may  extend  up  along  the 
tendons  to  the  region  of  the  ankle.  There  are  certain 
foramina  or  spaces  in  the  substance  of  this  layer 
occupied  usually  by  fat.  Through  one  or  more  of 
these  an  abscess  will,  in  exceptional  cases,  extend,  and 
then  spread  out  beneath  the  integuments.  Such  an 
abscess  will  have,  therefore,  two  cavities  united  by 
a  small  hole,  and  will  form  the  ahc^s  en  hisaac  or 
en  hcytiton  de  cliemise  of  the  French.  The  plantar 
fascia  divides  into  slips  near  the  roots  of  ^gTpef,  and 
forms  jk  series^  of_arches,   beneath  which  pass  the 
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tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves  bound  for  tlie  di^ts. 
Two  inter  muscular  septa  connected  with  the  mem- 
brane separate  the  llexor  brevia  digitorum  from  the 
abductor  poliicis  on  the  one  side,  and  the  abductor 
nuDimi  digiti  on  the  other.  The^  are,  however,  msni- 
branes  of  too  feeble  a  structure  to  much  afiect  the 
progress  of  a  deep  plantar  abscesa 

The  anterior  annular  lifjam^it  is  divided  iotptwo 
j^arta ;  an  upper  band  in  front  of  the  tibia  and_4bul% 
and  a  lower  bund  in  front  of  the  upper  limits  o|  the 
tarsus.  Beneath  the  former  there  is  only  one  synovia] 
sheath,  that  for  the  tibialis  anticus ;  beneath  the 
latter  are  three  sheaths  :  one  for  the  peraneua  iertius 
and  extensor  conimunis,  one  for  the  estensor  propriua 
poliicis,  and  a  third  for  the  tibialis  anticus. 

According  to  Holden,  there  is  oft«n  a  lai^ 
irregular  bursa  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor 
longna  digitonim  and  the  projectii^  end  of  the 
astragalus.  This  bui^a  sometimea  communicstea  with 
the  joint  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus. 

Beneath  the  internal  jimtnlar  ligament  are  thj«e 
synoviftl  sheaths  for  tlie  tendons  of  the  tibialis 
poatiouB,  flexor  longus  digitoriini,  and  flexorlongua 
poliicis.  Inflammation  involving  the  sheath  for  the 
tibiaiia  posticus  may  spread  to  the  ankle  joint,  with 
which  the  tendon  is  in  close  relation.  Eeneati  the 
outer  annular  ligament  is  the  single  synovial  sheath 
for  tho  long  and  short  peroneal  tendons. 

In  severe  sprains  of  the  ankle  not  only  are  the 
ligaments  about  the  joint  more  or  lesa  ruptured,  but 
the  various  synovial  sheaths  just  named  are  apt  to  be 
torn.  The  long  abiding  trouble  in  the  part  that  often 
follows  severe  sprains  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
damage  to  these  sheaths,  and  bo  extravasations  of 
blood,  and  subsequently  of  inflammatory  material, 
within  them. 

There  are  few  bursiD  of  any  magnitude  aboufc.lk*. 
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foot,  save  one  between  the  tendo  AcMjlis  and  os  calcip^ 
and  another  over  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of 
the  great  toe.  The  first-named  bursa  rises  up  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  oscalcis,  and  bulges  out  on 
either  side  of  the  tendon.  When  inflamed  it  may 
produce  symptoms  like  those  of  ankle-joint  disease, 
and  when  suppurating  may  lead  to  caries  of  the 
OS  calcis.  The  enlargement  of  the  bursa  over  the 
metatarso-phalangreal  joint  of  the  j^eat  ..toe .  cpnsti- 
tutea  a  hunitm^  This  condition  is  generally  brought 
about  by  improperly-shaped  boots,  which  force  the 
great  toe  outwards,  place  it  obliquely  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  foot  (with  which  it  should  be  parallel),  and 
render  the  metatarsal  joint  very  prominent.  The 
result  of  this  deformity  is  a  great  weakening  of  the 
toe  and  adjacent  part  of  the  foot,  a  lengthening  of 
the  internal  laterid  ligament  of  the  little  joint,  and 
a  displacement  outwards  of  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  proprius  pollicis.  Bursas  are  often  de- 
veloped over  the  malleoli  in  tailors,  and  especially 
over  the  external  process,  the  part  most  pressed 
upon  when  sitting  cross-legged.  In  club-foot,  bursas 
are  found  over  any  points  that  are  exposed  to  undue 
pressure. 

The  tendons  about  the  ankle  are  not  infrequently 
ruptured  by  violence.  Those  that  most  frequently 
are  so  injured  are  the  tendo  Achillis.  and  the  tendons 
of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  long  and  short  peroneal 
muscles.  The  tendo  AchillS^  usually  breaks  at  a 
point  about  one  and  a  half  inches  above  its  insertion, 
where  it  becomes  narrowed  and  its  iGlbres^re"cbl- 
lected  into  a  veiy  definite  bundle. 

In  some  forms  of  violence  the  synovial  and  fibrous 
sheaths  that  bind  down  a  tendon  may  be  ruptured 
and^it  be  allowed  to  become  displaced.  This  has  hap- 
pened to  the  tibialis  posucus  and  peroneal  muscles.  Li 
each  instance  the  dislocated  structure  comes  forwards 
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upon  01'  in  frouC  uf  the  niHilleolua.  No  tandw 
tbe_body  teso^fre^ectlj-  tlisplaceii  as  is  that  o 
peroneug  Tongiia. 

The  teudons  about  the  ankle  are  frequentf^ 
divided  by  operation.  The  tendo  Achillis  is  usually 
cut  about  one  inch  above  its  insertion,  the  knife 
being  entered  from  the  iftner  side  to  avoid  t!ie 
posterior  tibial  vessels!  The  tibialis  posticus  tendon 
ia,  as  a  rule,  divided  just  above  the  base  of  the  inner 
nialloolns.  There  is,  however,  enough  room  between 
the  annular  ligament  and  the  scaphoid  bone  to  cut 
it  on  the  side  o£  the  foot.  The  anterior  tibial 
tendon  may  be  divided  readily  either  in  front  of  the 
ankle  or  at  its  insertion  into  the  internal  cuneiform 


l-vcsst'ls— The  lines  of  the  various  arteriea 
have  been  already  indicated.  Wounds  of  the  plantar 
arch  ai%  serious,  on  account  of  the  depth  at  which  the 
external  plantar  artery  lies,  aod  the  impossibility  of 
reaching  the  vessel  without  making  a  lai^e  wound 
in  the  sole  that  would  open  up  important  dietricts 
of  connective  tissue,  and  do  damage  to  tendons 
and  nerves.  The  arch  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  externa]  [iliintar  artery  with  tlie  dorstj 
artery  of  the  foot,  a  continuatimi  of  the  anterior 
tibial  vessel  In  cases,  however,  of  bleeding  firom 
the  arch  ligature  of  both  the  posterior  and  anterior 
tibial  vessefe  at'  or  just  above  the  ankle,  •would  not 
n"eces3arily~^arrest  the  hemorrhage,  After  ligature 
of  these  vessels  blood  would  still  be  brought  in- 
directly to  the  arch  by  means  of  the  peroneal  M;tOTy. 
By  its  anterior  i>eroueal  branch  this  vess^~com- 
municates  with  the  external  malleolar  branch  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery,  and  with  tJie  tarsal  branch  of 
the  dorsalis  pedis.  By  its  terminal  branch  it  com- 
municates with  the  two  last-named  vessels,  and  also 
Wttli  Uia  internal  calcaneal  branches  of  the  e 
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plantar  artery.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  however, 
elevation  of  the  limb,  together  with  pressure  upon  the 
wounded  point,  and  compression  of  the  main  artery^ 
are  sufficient  to  check  most  haemorrhages  from  the 
plantar  arch. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  arch  can  be 
wounded  by  penetrating  wounds  inflicted  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  \  and  Dr.  Delorme  has  shown  how 
readily  various  parts  of  the  arch  may  be  Ugatured  from 
the  dorsum  after  portions  of  one  or  other  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones  have  been  removed  Thus  by  resecting 
the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  fourth  metatarsal 
bone  in  one  case,  the  main  part  of  the  shaft  of  the 
third  bone  in  another,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
shaft  of  the  second  bone  in  a  third  instance,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  expose  and  ligature  the  greater  part 
of  the  plantar  arch  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
foot. 

The  dorsalis  pedis  artery,  from  its  superficial 
position  and  its  close  contact  with  the  bones  of  the 
foot,  is  frequently  divided  in  wounds,  and  ruptured  in 
severe  contusions.  The  posterior  tibial  artery  at  the 
ankle  is  well  protected  oy  the  projecting  malleolus, 
the  dense  annular  ligament,  and  the  tendons  that 
run  by  its  side. 

The  superficial  veins  of  the  foot,  like  those  of  the 
hand,  are  found  mainly  upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
member.  The  sole,  as  a  part  exposed  to  pressure,  is 
singularly  free  from  them.  About  the  malleoli,  and 
especially  about  the  inner  process,  these  veins  form  a 
considerable  plexus.  Hence  it  is  that  appliances  that 
fit  tightly  around  the  ankle  are  apt  to  produce 
csdema  and  pain  in  the  parts  beyond.  The  dull  pain 
in  the  feet  that  is  often  caused  by  tight  elastic-side 
boots  is  probably  due  to  the  same  cause.  It  will  be 
understood  that  wounds  and  suppurations  about  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  are  more  apt  to  be  attended  b^- 
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phlebitis  that!  are  like  lesions  when  situated  upon  tha 
sole.  Venesection  is  sometimes  performed  in  the 
foot,  the  vein  opened  being  either  ods  of  those  forming 
the  dorsal  pleicua,  or  more  usuaUy  the  iuterntil 
saphenous  vein  just  above  the  malleolus.  The 
are  rendered  conspicuous  by  placing  the  foot 
water,  acd  then  applying  a  constricting  band  aroi 
the  leg. 

The  iTinphntivB  form  a  very  fine  and  elaborate 
plexus  in  the  coverings  of  the  sole,  from  which  veaaela 
arise  that  re-ach  the  borders  and  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
and  principally  the  inner  boi-der.  The  main  lymph 
vessels  of  the  part  are  found  upon  the  dorsum  and 
about  the  radicles  of  the  two  saphenous  veins.  Those 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  are  by  far  the  mora 
numerous ;  they  follow  pretty  generally  the  course 
the  internai  saphenous  vein,  and  end  in  the  ingu' 
glands.  The  external  vessels  pass  up  along  the  01 
ankle  and  outer  side  of  the  leg.  The  bulb  of  them 
pass  obliquely  across  the  haai  to  join  the  inner  set 
above  the  knee ;  others  reach  the  inner  set  by  crossing 
the  front  of  the  tibia,  while  a  few  follow  the  short 
saphenous  vein  and  end  in  tHb  popliteal  glands.  I'hus, 
so  far  as  the  foot  is  concerned,  lymphangitis  is  moi-e 
common  after  wounds  of  the  dorsum  than  after 
wounds  of  the  sole,  although  in  the  latter  locality  the 
frequent  retention  of  pus  beneath  the  dense 
greatly  favours  lymphatic  infiammations.  Since 
vessels  ci'osa  the  flhin  on  their  way  from  the  outer 
the  inner  set  of  vessels,  it  will  be  seen  that  abradonsr-i 
etc.,  of  tliat  part  of  the  limb  are  very  apt  to  be 
followed  by  inSammation  of  the  lymph  canals.  A 
lesion  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,^ind  most  lesions 
Q5~tEe  tlorsum,  will  be  associated  wi^enlEirgemwit  of 
tHe  ingumal  glanJs ;  while  a  like  misehiei  on  the 
ou'ter'border  of  the  foot  niay_atfeet  either  tjie  inguinal 
^wtEepopliteal  eh^'oTgl^cia" 
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The  anklo-Joint  is  a  very  powerful  articulation, 
its  strength  being  derived  not  only  from  the  shape  of 
its  component  bones,  but  also  from  the  unyielding 
ligaments  and  many  tendons  that  are  bound  about  it 
like  straps.  Of  the  ligaments,  the  two  lateral  are 
very  strong,  and  have  an  extensive  hold  upon  the 
foot.  The  anterior  and  posterior  are  extremely  thin 
and  insignificant,  although  the  latter  is  supported 
by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  which 
crosses  it.  "When  effusion  takes  place  into  the  joint, 
it  first  shows^itseir  in  __frpnt,  beneath  the  extensor 
tendons,"and  just  in  front  of  the  lateral  ligaments. 
This  is  due  to  the  feebleness  of  the  anterior  liga- 
nient  and  the  extent  and  looseness  of  the  synovial 
sac  in  relation  with  that  structure.  More  extensive 
effusions  cause  a  bulging  behind  through  yielding 
of  the  thin  posterior  part  of  the  capsule,  and  fluctua- 
tion can  then  be  obtained  on  either  side  of  the  tendo 
Achillis.  In  no  ordinary  case  can  fluctuation  be 
detected  distinctly  beneath  the  unyielding  lateral 
ligaments.  Moreover,  the  loose  synovial  sac  of  the 
ankle-joint  extends  both  in  front  and  behind  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  articulation,  while,  at  the  sides,  it  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  joint  surfaces.  The  ankle  is  a 
perfect  hinge-joint,  and  permits  only  of  flexion  and 
extension,  -ihevery  slightest  amount  oL  lateral 
movement  is  allowed  in  extreme  extension,  when  the 
narrower,  oFEinder,  part  of  the  astragalus  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  widest,  or  anterior,  part  of  the 
tibio-fibular  arch.  When  obvious  lateral  movement 
exists  at  the  ankle,  "tEe  Joint  must  be  the  seat  of 
either  injury  or  disease,  and  it  is  important  not  to 
joTstake  the  lateral  movements  permitted  between 
certain^of  the  tarsal  bones  for  movements  at  the 
^kle-jpint.  Flexion  is  limited  byThe  posterior  and 
middle  parts  of  the  internal  ligament,  by  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  external  ligament,  by  the  posteri'^- 
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ligament,  and  by  the  contact  of  the  astrngsJus  with 
the  tibia.     Extension  is  limited  by  the  anterior  fibrae 
of  the  inner  ligament,  the  anterior  and  middle  parbi  i 
of  tile  outer  ligament,  by  the  anterior  part  of  t* 
capsole,  and  the  contact  of  the  astragatus  with  t 

Owing  to  ita  exposeil  position,  this  joint  is  very 
liable  to  become  inflamed  from  injury  or  other  ex- 
ternal canses.  When  inflamed,  no  distortion  is,  as  a 
rule,  produced,  tbo  foot  remaining  at  right  angles 
with  the  1^.  It  would  appear  that  this  position  ia 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles  abont  balance  one  another,  and  it  dees  not 
eeem  that  the  capacity  of  the  joint  is  affected  by 
the  posture  of  the  foot.  The  synorial  oivity  of  the 
ankle  is  in  communication  wiUi  the  inferior  tibio- 
fibular articulation. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  "  referred  pains," 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  nerves  supplying 
the  ankle-joint  bring  that  articuliLtion  into  relation 
with  two  great  plexuses,  with  the  lumbar  plexus 
through  the  internal  saphenous  nerve,  and  with  the 
sacral  plexus  through  the  external  division  of  the 
anterior  tibia!  nerve. 

DislocatioDS  at  the  anklc-joiot. — The  foot 
may  be  dislocated  at  the  ankle  in  five  directiona, 
which,  placed  in  order  of  frequency,  are,  ^utwarda. 
inwards,  backwards,  forwards,  and  upwards  between 
tTie  tibia  and  fibula,  TlieBe  dislocations  are  nearly 
al  wftjB  asaociatedwith  fracture  of  ei1hg"_the  tibia  or 
fiEiila^or  of  both  bones. 

^1.  YiiR  lafera!  dislocations;  Outwards,  inwards. 
These  luxations  differ  somewhat  from  those  met  with 
in  other  joints.  In  the  great  majority  of  casea 
they  consist  of  a  lateral  twisting  of  the  foot,  of 
such  a  kind  that  the  astragalus  is  rotated  beneath  tho 
tibio-lihiilar  arch.      There  is  no  great  removal  of  t'  ~~ 
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upper  surface  of  the  astragalus  from  that  of  the 
tibia,  but  rather  is  one  or  other  edge  of  the  former 
bone  brought  in  contact  with  the  horizontal  articular 
surface  of  the  latter.  Although  much  deformity  is 
produced,  the  actual  separation  of  the  foot  from  the ' 
leg  is  not  considerable.  In  some  rare  cases  a  true 
lateral  dislocation  in  the  horizontal  direction  has  been 
met  with. 

These  injuries  are  due  to  sudden  and  violent 
twistings  of  the  foot,  and  aye  in  nearly  e^ery  instance 
associated  with  fractures  of  thfi^titia  or  fibula.  The 
luxation  outwards  is  due  to  forcible  eversion  of  the 
foot,  the  luxation  inwards  to  violent  mversion. 

It  is  of  interest,  in  the  first  place,  to  note  the  re- 
lation of  the  fibula  to  injuries  at  the  ankle-joint, 
especially  as  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
shaft  of  that  bone  may  follow  alike  upon  both 
inversion  and  eversion  of  the  foot  The  lower  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  fibula  may  be  considered  to 
form  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  (Fig.  54,  a).  The  fulcrum 
is  at  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  articulation,  one  arm  of 
the  lever  is  the  malleolus  below  that  joint,  while  the 
other  arm  may  be  regarded  as  form^  by  the  -lower 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  Now 
the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  bound 
together  by  very  powerful  ligaments,  viz.,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tibio-fibular,  the  transverse,  and  the 
inferior  interosseous.  I  would  venture  to  parti- 
cularjj^msist  that,  in,  nQ..  ordinary  lesion  about  the 
anfcle,  whether  fnicture  or  dislocation,  do  these  liga- 
?®5L^  &y®  /^^J'  If  ttey  should  yield,  then  an 
cuiomdous  form  of  fracture  or  luxation  will  be  pro- 
duced. In  forcible  eversion  of  the  foot,  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  becomes  stretched  and  tears,  the 
astragalus  is  rotated  laterally  beneath  the  tibio- 
fibular arch  and  is  brought  mto  violent  contact  with 
the   end  of  the  outer  malleolus.      This  process  is 
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pUBlieil  outwards,  and  acts  as  one  end  of  a  lever.  The 
fulcrum  is  secui-ed  by  tlie  unyielding  tibio-fibular 
ligaments,  and  tlio  fibula  bi-ealis  at  the  otlier  end  of 
'  e  lever,  a  point  some  two  to  three  inehea  abov»  ti 


end  of  the  bone  (Fig.  5'^,  b).  In  forcible  inversion  at 
the  foot,  the  astragalus  undergoes  a  little  lateral  rota- 
tion in  the  opposite  direction ;  the  external  lateral 
ligament  is  greatly  stretched,  and  tends  to  drag  the 
end  of  the  outer  malleolus  inwards.  If  the  liga- 
ment yields,  tlie  case  will  probably  end  as  a  sprained 
ankle,  or  pass  on  to  it  dislocation  inwards  of  the  foot 
^  if  it  remains  firm,  the  end  of  the  fibular  1 
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(the  tip  of  the  malleolus)  is  drawn  towards  the 
middle  line,  •  the  fulcrum  is  secured  by  the  tibio- 
fibular ligaments,  and  the  shaft  breaks  at  the  other 
end  of  the  lever,  some  few  inches  above  the  end  of 
the  bone  (Fig.  54,  c).  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
fracture  due  to  eversion  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  is  displaced  towards  the  tibia,  while,  in  the 
lesion  due  to  inversion,  it  is  displaced  from  that  bona 
From  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  cases  of  frac- 
ture of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  admitted  into  the 
London  Hospital  during  the  time  I  held  the  post  of 
surgical  registrar  there,  I  convinced  myself  that  the 
lesion  is  much  more  frequently  due  to  eversion  than  to 
inversion  of  the  foot.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  a 
fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  due  to  simple 
inversion  of  the  foot  is  not  possible  tuiless  the  ex- 
ternal lateral  ligament  remains  entire. 

In  the  oiUward  luxation,  better  known  as  FoU^s/rac- 
tv/re,  the  condition  is  such  as  has  just  been  described  in 
connection  with  the  effects  of  eversion  of  the.  foot  upon 
the  fibula.  That  bone  is  always  broken  some  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  malieolus,  the  deltoid  ligament 
is  torn,  or  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus  wrenched  off 
The  astragalus  is  so  rotated  laterally. thfit  the.foqt  is 
much  everted,  its  outer  edge  is  raised,  while  its  inner 
edge  rests  upon  the  ground.  The  inferior  tibio- 
fibular ligaments  remain  intact.  If  they  yield,  an 
unusual  form  of  fi*acture  or  dislocation  is  produced, 
as  already  stated.  Boyer  relates  a  case,  considered 
to  be  unique,  where  the  foot  was  luxated  outwards, 
but  without  any  fracture  of  the  fibula.  That  bone, 
hovrever,  had  been  forced  upwards  entire,  and  its 
head  dislocated  from  the  articular  facet  of  the  tibia. 
A  horizontal  dislocation  outwards,  without  rotation  of 
the  foot  and  without  fracture  of  the  fibula,  is  possible 
if  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  ligaments  are  entirely  torn. 

In  Dwpuyirevla  fractwre  (a  rare  injury)  the^  fibula 
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is  fractured  from  one  to  three  inches  above  ti^ 
malleolus,  the  inferior  tibio  -  fibular  ligaments  are 
entirely  lacerated,  or  the  portion  of  the  tibia  to 
which  they  are  attached  is  torn  away,  and  remains 
connected  with  the  lower  fragment  of  the  fibala. 
The  foot  is  dislocated  horizontally  ontwarda,  and  is 
drawn  upwards,  tho  extent  of  the  upward  displace- 
ment depending'  upon  the  height  at  which  the  fibula 

In  the  inward  htxation  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment is  torn  or  the  tip  of  the  outer  maUeolua  dragged 
away,  the  deltoid  ligament  is  intact,  but  the  internal 
malleolus  is  commonly  broken  by  the  violence  with 
which  the  astragalus  is  brought  into  contact  with  it 
That  bone  iteelf  may  be  broken,  and  is  in  any  case 
rotated  laterally,  so  that  the  foot  is  inverted,  and  its 
inner  border  much  raised.  In  all  forms  of  this  dis- 
location, whether  aimple  or  coroplicated,  the  inferior 
tibio-fibular  ligament  remains  intact. 

2.  TTie  a^Uero-posterior  disheoiiong — Backwards  ; 
forwaids.  These  injuries  are  brought  about  by  great 
force  applied  to  the  foot  while  the  leg  is  fixed,  or 
more  commonly  by  sudden  arrest  of  tlie  foot  during 
some  violent  impulse  given  to  the  body,  as  on  jumping 
from  a  carriage  when  in  motion.  In  the  luxation 
backwards  the  astragalus  is  displaced  behind  the  tibia, 
while  the  articular  surface  of  the  latter  bone  rests 
upon  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones.  The  anterior 
and  post«riar  ligaments  are  entirely  torn,  and  a  great 
part  also  of  the  two  lateral  bands.  The  fibula  is 
broken  some  two  or  three  inches  above  the  malleolus, 
and  there  is  usually  a  fracture  also  of  the  inner 
malleolus. 

The  luxation  forwards  is  of  extreme  rarity.  In 
the  few  i-eport«d  oases  one  or  both  malleoli  went 
broken.     11.  W.  Smith  believes  that  the  dislocation  ii 

r  complete. 
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3.  Tlie  dislocation  vpwarda.^-ln  this  rare  accident 
tlie  inferior  tibio-fibnlar  ligaments  are  ruptured,  tlie 
two  boues  are  widely  eeparated  at  tlieir  lower  ( 
and  the  astragiduH  ia  driven  up  between  them. 
anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  are  entirely  j 
tui'ed,  but  the  lateral  ligaments  usually  escape  i 
but  some  sliglit  laceration.  The  accident  appears^ 
be  generally  caased  by  a  fail,  the  patient  alighting  fl 
upon  the  solea  of  the  feet,  Mr,  Bryant  records  a  cane 
in  which  both  feet  were  similarly  dislocated  upwai'da. 

The  foot. — There  are  two  arcfeeg  in  the  foot,  ^ 
autero-posterior  and  a  transverse. 

1,  The  antero-posteiior  arch  has  ite  summit  &b  ]| 
astragalus.      It  may   be   considered   as  composed 


two  piera.     The  hinder  pier  consists  of  the  oa  calci^ 
the   anterior  pier    of   the   scaphoid,    cuneiform   i 
metatarsal  bones.     Tlie  astragalus  forms  the  keysb 
of  the  arch,  the  head  of  the  bone  especially  -aecioi 
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'  The  foot  resla  upou  the  heel,   tbe  keatla  of  W^^ 

meta.tai'Bal  bones,  and  the  outer  margin  of  th^  foot. 
The  hinder  pier  is  solid,  is  made  up  of  a  strong 
bone,  and  contains  only  one  joint.  It  senes  to 
support  the  main  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
gives  a  firm  baais  of  attachment  to  the  muscles  of  the 
calf.  The  anterior  part  of  the  arch,  on  the  other 
hand,  contains  many  small  bones  and  a  iiumLer  of 
complicated  joints.  It  serves  to  give  elasticity  to  the 
foot,  and  to  diminish  the  effect  of  shocks  received 
upon  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  comparative  value  of 
tlie  two  piers  of  the  orch  in  this  latter  respect  can  be 
estimated  by  jumping  from  a  height  and  alighting 
first  upon  the  heels  and  then  u]iou  the  b^la  of  the 
toes.  The  inner  part  of  the  arch  is  much  more 
curved  than  the  outer,  and  forms  the  instep. 

3.  The  transverse  arch  is  most  marked  across  tiie 
cuneiform  bones.  It  gives  much^elasKcity  to  tiie  foot 
and  affords  protection  to  the  vessels  of  the  sole. 

These  two  arches  result  from  the  shape  of  the 
component  bones,  and  are  maintained  by  the  Tarious 
Ii,^ments.  The  peroneus  longus  tendon,  and  nearly 
all  the  ligaments  which  connect  the  first  and  second 
rows  of  tarsal  bones  on  both  the  plantar  and  dorsal 
aspects,  are  inclined  forwards  and  inwards,  and  by  this 
ariongement  are  well  adapted  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  transverse  as  well  as  of  the  antero- posterior 

The  chief  joints  of  Ihe  fool.  —  The  articu- 
lation between  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus  forms 
a  doulJe  joint.  Tlie  posterior  joint,  that  behind  tJia 
interosseous  ligament,  has  a  separate  synovial  gao, 
while  the  anterior  communicates  witJi  the  synovial 
cavity  of  the  mid-tarsal  articulation.  The  two  bones 
are  held  together  not  only  by  the  interosseous,  the 
internal,  external,  and  posterior  calcaneo-nstragaloid 
I         ligamentg,  but  are   snpported   also  by  the   extanwyi    \ 
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calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament,  the  fcwo  lateral  ligaments 
of  the  ankle,  and  the  tendons  about  the  part.  The 
articulation  permits  of  adduction  and  abduction,  and  of 
some  rotation  of  the  foot  beneath  the  astragalus.  Adduc- 
tion is  associated  with  some  turning  of  the  toes  inwards, 
and  abduction  with  some  turning  of  them  outwards. 

Dislocations  of  the  astrai^aliis.— This  bone 
is  sometimes  luxated  alone,  being  separated  from  its 
connections  with  the  os  calcis,  the  tibia,  the  fibula, 
and  the  scaphoid  bone.  The  displacement  may  be 
either  forwards,  backwards,  or  laterally.  The  lateral 
luxations  are  nearly  always  oblique,  the  bone  passing 
as  a  rule  forwards  as  well  as  inwards  or  outwards. 
The^  luxation  forwards  is  by  far  the  most  common 
ledon,  the  next  in  frequency  being  a  luxation  out- 
wards and  forwards.  The  backward  displacement  is 
extremely  rare.  The  dislocations  are  usually  com- 
plete, are  very  often  compound,  especially  when  in 
the  lateral  direction,  and  are  commonly  associated 
with  fmcture  of  the  tibia  or  fibula,  or  of  the  astragalus 
itself.  A  lateral  complete  dislocation  is  impossible 
without  fracture  of  one  or  other  malleolus.  In  these 
injuries  the  interosseous  ligament  between  the  os  calcis 
and  astragalus  is  entirely  torn,  as  are  also  a  greater 
part  of  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  ankle,  and  the 
various  bands  that  connect  the  astragalus  with  the  os 
calcis  and  scaphoid.  In  all  instances  the  malleoli  are 
brought  nearer  to  the  sole.  In  the  antero-posterior 
luxations  the  foot  as  a  rule  undergoes  no  rotation, 
but  in  the  luxation  of  the  bone  forwards  and  outwards 
it  becomes  inverted,  and  in  the  displacement  forwards 
and  inwards  everted. 

Dislocation  of  tiie  os  calcis. — This  bone, 
although  often  fractured,  is  very  rarely  luxated. 
When  displaced,  however,  it  is  usually  displaced  out- 
wards, and  is  torn  away  from  its  attachments  to  the 
astragalus  and  cuboid,  or  from  the  former  bone  alone. 


w. 
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SubBslragnlold  dislocations  oT  llie  fool. 

— *Iii  these  lesions,  whicli  ore  not  very  iinconinioD,  the 
istrugaluH  remains  in  jiosition  between  the  tibia  nnd 
libulu,  while  the  rest  of  the  foot  is  dislocated  bejow 
tliat  bone.  The  luxation,  thei-efore,  concerns  the 
(■alcBiieo-asti'agiiloid  and  astragalo -scaphoid  joints. 
Tho  foot  may  be  displiiced  either  forwai'da,  bactwards, 
or  laterally.  The  Ibrwttrd  dislocation  is  extremelj 
rare,  and  the  lateral  luxations  are  nearly  always 
obliqiio.  In  the  most  usiifd  diBplacemont  the  foot  is 
ilinlocatcd  outwardfi  or  inwards,  and  is  at  the  Hanie 
linio  earned  backwards.  These  luxations  are  oft«n 
oomponnd,  tispecially  wlieii  lateral  They  ai-e,  a«  a  rule, 
itioomplete  as  regards  the  calcaneo-ostragaioid  joint, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  displacement  of  the  aeU^ 
galua  from  the  iH^phoid  is  in  nearly  evetyinBtance  com- 
plete, In  all  coaes  the  interosseous  ligament  between 
the  OS  caleis  and  astragalus  must  be  torn,  and  there  will 
also  be  more  or  less  laceration  of  the  astn^ialo-scaphoid 
ligament,  aud  of  one  or  both  of  the  lateral  bands  o£  the 
ankle  Joint.     The  malleoli  are  very  often  fractured. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  in  any  detail  the  two 
lateral  luxntions,  as  being  the  only  common  forms.  In 
the  inward  dislocation  the  foot  is  inverted,  its  inn^r 
border  is  raised,  is  shortened,  and  rendered  concave, 
while  its  outer  border  is  lengthened  and  made  convex. 
The  deformity  much  resembles  that  of  talipes  varus. 
The  head  of  the  astragalus  with  the  outer  malleoluB 
form  a  projection  at  the  outer  aspect  of  the  foot,  while 
belowthemadeephollowexists.  The  inner  border  of  the 
OS  calcis  is  veiy  prominent  at  the  internal  side  of  the 
limb,  while  the  inner  malleolus  is  bnried  in  the  hollow 
left  by  the  displacement  of  that  bone.  The  calconeum 
and  scaphoid  are  approximated.  In  the  outward 
luxation  the  foot  is  abduct«d,  its  outer  border  is  raised, 
aud  the  deformity  produced  is  not  unlike  that  of  talipes 
algus.      The  outer  malleolna  is  lost  in  the  ItoUW 
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caused  by  the  eversion  of  the  foot,  while  tlie  tibial 
malleolus  and  head  of  the  astragalus  form  a  projection 
on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  limb. 

The  medio-tarsal  joint  is  composed  of  two 
articulations,  the  astragalo-scaphoid  and  calcaneo- 
cuboid. The  ligaments  supporting  the  former  joint 
are  the  external  and  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  and 
the  astragalo-scaphoid ;  while  the  latter  articulation 
is  maintained  by  the  internal  and  dorsal  calcaneo- 
cuboid ligaments,  and  the  long  and  short  plantar. 
Movement  is  somewhat  freer  ii^  the  astragaloid  than 
in  the  calcaneal  segment  of  the  joint.  The  movements 
^jermitted  in  the  articulation  as  a  whole  consist  of 
flexion  and  extension,  with  some  rotation  around  an 
antero-posterior  axis  whereby  the  sole  can  be  turned 
in  or  out.  Flexion  is  associated  with  inward  rotation 
of  the  sole  and  adduction  of  the  toes,  extension  with 
outward  rotation  of  the  sole  and  abduction  of  the  toes. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  movements  of  turning  the 
toes  either  in  or  out  take  place  mainly  at  the  hip- 
joint  ;  while  the  turning  of  one  edge  of  the  foot  either 
up  or  down  is  a  movement  that  mostly  concerns  the 
medio-tai-sal  and  calcaneo-astragaloid  joints.  The 
chief  deformities  in  club-foot  take  place  about  the 
formerjtrticulatioiL     ot^tiA^oic -^^oa^f^lvxd,  \  CAiceu  u-r  •  d'  ^ 

Club-foot. — ^It  is  usual  to  divide  the  various 
forms  of  talipes,  or  club-foot,  into  four  main  divisions, 
viz.  (1)  T.  equinus;  (2)  T.  calcaneus;  (3)  T.  varus; 
and  (4)  T.  valgus.  Four  secondary  forms  result  from 
combinations  of  these  principal  varieties,  viz.  T. 
equino- varus,  T.  equino-valgus,  T.  calcaneo- varus,  and 
T.  calcaneo-valguSk 

1.  l^alipes  equimis.  In  this  deformity  the  heel  is 
drawn  up,  and  the  patient  walks  upon  the  balls  of  the 
toes.  The  contracting  muscles  are  those  of  the  calf 
attached  to  the  tendn  ^^liilliR.  In  a  well-marked  case 
the  OS  calcis  is  much  raised,  and  may  even  be  brought 
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displaced 


in  contact  with  the  tibia.     Tlie  aati'agaluB  : 

downwards,  and  projects  upon  tlie  dorsuin.  The  foot 
tends  to  become  moro  and  more  bent  at  the  mediq- 
tarsal  joint,  until  at  last  the  scaphoid  may  even  touch 
the  05  caTcis.  The  ligaments  of  the  sole  are  usually 
much  contracted. 
3  2.  Toiipeg  ealeanejis.  In  this  form  of  club-foot 
the  toes  are  drawn  up,  and  the  patient  walks  upon  the 
heel.  The  contracting  muscles  are  the  extensore  on 
the_ftnterior  aspect  of  the  linib.  The  os  caloia  is 
rendered  more  vei-ticul,  and  t!ie  astragalus  becomea  so 
obliquely  placed  that  part  of  its  upper  articular  surboe 
may  project  beyond  the  tibia  in  a  backward  direction. 

3.  i'dlipta  varus.  This  is  the  commoneat  fonn. 
Ill  a  well-marked  congenital  case  there  is  a  four- 
fold deformity  ;  (1)  The  heel  is  drawn  up  by  the 
muBclea  attached  to _the~feDdo_  Achillis ;  (2)  the 
footis  adthicted  ;  and  (3)  its  inner  edge  is  drawn 
upwards  by  the  contraction  of  the  tibialis  aiitious  and 
poBtigj^B  ;  (4)  the  sole  is  contracted  by  the  flexor 
longus  digitomm  muscTe_and  the  shrinkiiifi  of  the 
plimtiT  fascia  "and  ligamenta.  In  this  variety  of 
taTipes~nie  "os"  "calcis  is  drawn  into  a  more  yertioal 
position.  The  astragalus  is  displaced  forwards  and 
downwards,  so  that  some  part  of  ita  upper  articubu 
surface  becomes  superticial  on  the  dorsum.  The 
scaphoid  ia  displaced  upwards  and  backwards,  until 
its  inner  border  often  touches  the  internal  malleolus. 
The  three  cuneiform  bones  follow  the  scaphoid,  and 
the  cuboid  becomes  the  lowest  bone  in  the  tarsus. 

4.  In  ta/ipea  vali/UK  the  foot  is  abducted  and  its 
-    outer  border  drawn  upwards.     The  contracting  muscloa 

are_jhe_tsp_£BtQaeL  In  a  well-marked'  congeuital 
case  the  os  calcis  is  found  o.  little  raised  and  the 
astragalus  is  displaced  forwards  and  downwards.  The 
scaphoid  is  so  i-otated  that  its. inner  part  is  depressed 
Mtd.ifs.  oHtot -raised.     Iha  internal  porUon  of   :" 
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bone  forms  one  of  the  two  projections  obvious  oh  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  the  other  prominence  being 
formed  by  the  head  of  the  astragalus.  The  cuboid 
is  found  to  be  a  little  rotated  outwards.  The  arch  of 
the  foot  is  lost,  and  all  those  ligaments  are  stretched 
that  serve  to  support  and  maintain  that  arch. 

Of  the  mixed,  or .  secondary,  forms  of  talipes 
nothing  need  be  said.  They  are  the  results  merely  of 
a  combination  of  the  primary  varieties. 

As  trouble  is  often  caused  in  talipes  by  pressure 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  an  unusual  part  of  the 
foot,  it  is  well  to  note  upon  what  portion  of  thf^ 
member  the  patient  treads  in  the  different  varieties  of 
the  deformity.  In  varus  the  **  tread  "  is  mainly^pon. 
the  outer  side  of  tlie  fifth  metatarsal  Gone ;  in  valgi^s 
upon  the  internaT  malTeolus  and  scaphoid ;  in  equinus 
upon  the  bases  oFall'tlie  toes ;  in  equino-varus  upon 
the  base  of  the  little  toe ;  in  equino- valgus  upon  the 
base  of  thegreat toe ;  in  all  forms  of  calcaneus  upon 
theTeel.  Tja  cases  of  extreme  and  obstinate  club- 
foot wedges  of  bone  are  sometimes  removed  by  the 
operation  known  as  Tarsectomy.  Thus  in  talipes 
equino-varus  the  base  of  the  wedge  will  be  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  foot  and  will  lie  mainly  represented 
by  the  cuboid  ;  the  apex  will  be  at  the  scaphoid. 

Flat-foot,  or  splay-foot,  are  the  names  given 
to  a  deformity  due  probablv  to  the  yielding  of  certain 
ligaments,  whereby  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  lost  and 
the  sole"  becomes  more  or  less  perfectly  flat.  The 
toot,  at  the  same  time,  is  abducted,  and  the  outer 
}x)rder  is  often  a  little  raised,  so  that  the  patient 
walks^ mainly  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  This 
deformity  is  met  with  in  those  who  stand  a  great 
deal,  and  is  the  direct  result  of  yielding  of  the  tarsal 
ligaments  from  long-continued  pressure.  When  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  foot 
placed  flat  upon  the  giound,  it  will  be  transmitted  iu 
II— 4 
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an  oblique  direction  from  above  clowiiwai'da  and 
vards.  The  foot  therefore  tends  to  become  abducted, 
a  tendency  resisted  by  such  powerfu]  ligaments  as  the 
internal  lat«ral  of  the  ankle  and  those  connecting  the 
OS  calcis  with  the  astragalus.  In  flat-foot,  these  Mgur 
Dients  yield,  and  the  toes  consequently  are  turned  out 
or  abdacted.  Tlie  li^ment,  however,  that  is  mainly 
affected  in  this  deformity  is  the  inferior_palcaneo- 
scaphoid.  This  strong  band  of  fibres  aupports  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  and  holds  up  the  very  key- 
stone of  the  plantar  arch.  "When  it  yieldB,  the  head 
of  the  astragalus  is  pressed  forwards,  downwards, 
and  inwards  by  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  the 
foot  beyond  becomes,  as  a  conaequencp,  over-extended 
and  tamed  out.  The  oa  calcia  alania  inwards  and  its 
anterior  end  is  depressed.  The  anstentaculum  tali, 
the  heiid  of  the  iistragalus,  and  the  scaphoid  tubercle 
form  prominences  nn  tho  inner  side  of  the  foot  The 
long  and  short  plantar  ligaments  also,  which  contri- 
bute so  much  to  the  maintenance  of  the  arch  of  the 
foot,  in  time  yield,  and  allow  of  a  still  greater 
degree  of  deformity.  There  is  a  stretching  also 
of  the  deltoid  ligament.  In  neglected  cases  the 
distortion  is  rendered  more  or  less  permanent  by 
alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  tarsal  bones,  and  by  a 
contraction  of  such  ligaments  as  have  been  relaxed  by 
the  deformity.  The  foot  being  abducted,  and  iia 
outer  border  a  little  raised,  the  peronei  muscles  be- 
come relaxed,  shm-ten,  and  contribute  to  the  per- 
manent^ of  the  disorder.  It  will  be  understood  that 
the  abnormal  pressure  brought  to  bear  npon  the 
carious  tarsal  bones  and  articulations  will  cause  severe 
piiin  to  be  often  associated  with  this  affection. 

It  may  be  noted  thiit  the  medio-tarsal  joint,  which 

is   so   conspicuously   involved    in  the   distortion,    is 

supplied  by  the   anterior   tibial,    miisculo-cutaueous, 

il  ejtternal  plantiir  nerves. 
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Tlie    tarsal    bones,    owing    to 
character,  are  readily  broken  liy  iliiwrt  ■ 
severe  eruahes.      Tlie  soft  iiftilfl  that 
being  scanty  upon  the  ilor- 
sal  aspect  of  the  foot    i' 
follows  that  these  accide 
are    often    comjiouti  I   a    I 
nBSociated  with  mu  h  la 
ation  of  the  ntegument 

The    ta  ■sal    hone    tl 
most  frecjupntly  fract       I 
is  the  OB  calc  s.    Th  b  bo 
may  be  broken  by  a  fall 
upon  the  heel  and  a  uia 
Insbauoes  has  I  een  the  o  I 
one  f  raotu  "ed  by  such 
accident    A  few  ases  ! 
been  recorded  of  fra  t  r 
of  tlie  cal  la  en  n  I  y        t 
onlnr  v  olun       the  n    stl 
pi^odncuig  tl  e  I  B        be 
those  attached  to  the  te    I 
Achillis.      Thus,    Sir    A 
Cooper  reports  the  case  oi 
a  woman,  nged  forty-twn 
in  whom   a  large  fragnit  n* 
of  the  jjosterior  part  of  thf 
OB   oalcis   was    torn    an    ^ 
by  the  muBcles  and  drau 
some  two  and  a  half  incl  i  s 
away  fi-oni  the  lieel.     li 
accident  was  caused  by  ht  i 
taking  a  false  step.      Al  i ' 
lias    collected    three 
of  fractm-e  of  the  siistenta- 
culum    taE       He  l>eliByeB 

Lthis    injury   may 
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produced  by  falls  upon  tbe  aole  or  by  extremo  snia-  1 
nation  (rotation  outwardfi)  of  tite  foot,  whereby  Uie    ' 

afltrogaJufi  ifl  forced  violently  against  the  procesa 

The  fLstragaJus  alone  may  be  broken  by  a  f&ll  upon 
the  feet,  and  such  accidents  are  of^n  asBociated  yn€k 
fractures  of  both  that  bone  and  the  os  calcis.  It 
Diuat  be  noted,  however,  that  in  a  fall,  when  Qua 
patient  aligbta  upon  the  feet,  tlie  tibia  and  fibula  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  broken  than  are  the  tarsal 
hones,  since  the  bones  of  the  leg  trausmit  the  weight 
of  the  body  directly,  whereas  that  weight  ie  miicli 
difiiiEed  and  brokea-up  wher>  pasaing  through  the  foot 
with  its  many  bones  and  joint*. 

The  metatarsal  bones  and  phaliuiges  are  nearly 
always  broken  by  direct  violence.     I  had,  however,    \ 
under  my  care  at  the  London  Hospital  a  man  who 
had  broken  the  shafts  of  the  three  outer  metatarsal 
bones  by  simply  slipping  off  tbe  edge  of  the  curb. 

With  regard  to  the  luxations  of  the  foot  not  yet 
considered,  it  may  he  said  that  the  cul>oid  is  never 
dislocated  only.  Walker  reports  a  case  of  dislocation  of 
the  scaphoid  alone,  that  structure  being  quite  separated 
from  the  astragalus  and  cuneiform  hones.  The  actn- 
dent  was  brought  about  by  alighting  upon  tbe  ball  of 
the  foot  when  jumping,  and  the  little  bone  was  found 
projecting  on  Uie  dorsum,  Mr.  Bryant  has  mentioned 
an  instance  of  dislocation  of  the  scaphoid  inwarda 
As  a  rule,  however,  this  bone  when  displaced  ifl 
dislocated  along  with  the  astragalus. 

Of  the  cuneiform  hones  the  one  most  often  lux- 
ated alone  is  the  internal,  The  attachment  of  the 
tendons  of  the  tibialis  anticua  and  peroneus  longaa 
about  the  internal  cuneiform  and  first  metatarsal 
bones  renders  it  common  for  the  latter  to  follow 
itx  tarsal  colle^ue  when  dislocated.  Mr.  Luke 
has  recorded  a  case  of  incomplete  luxation  €tt 
«U    three    cuneiform    bones    upwards,    and   at  I 
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tliree  cases  Imve  been  described  of  dislocation  of  the 
internal  bone  upwards  and  backwards,  together  with 
a  like  displacement  of  all  the  metatarsals. 

One  or  more  of  the  metatarsal  bones  may  be 
luxated,  or  the  entire  series  may  be  displaced  upwards, 
downwards,  inwards,  or  outwards,  the  first-named 
lesion  being  the  most  common.  In  rarer  instances, 
one  bone  has  been  thrown  in  one  direction  and  its 
fellow  or  fellows  in  another. 

Dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe 
is  often  very  difficult  to  reduce,  as  is  also  the  case  in 
the  corresponding  luxation  in  the  thumb.  When  the 
displacement  is  dorsal,  the  difficulty  is  probably  due 
to  the  sesamoid  bones,  which  in  this  joint  take  the 
place  of  the  glenoid  ligament  or  fibro-cartilaginous 
plate  of  the  other  toes.  '^  Like  the  glenoid  ligaments, 
the  sesamoid  bones  are  much  more  firmly  connected 
with  the  phalanx  than  with  the  metatarsal  bone,  and 
thus  get  torn  away  and  shut  back  behind  the  head  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  sesamoid 
bones,  retoining  tb^ir  connections  with  tlie  lateral 
ligaments  of  the  joint  as  well  as  with  the  short  flexor 
tendons,  are  separated  from  one  another,  and  so  allow 
the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  to  pass  forwards,  and 
thus  become  nipped,  as  it  were,  in  a  button-hole 
between  them  "  (Henry  Morris). 

There  are  dx  synovial  cavities  in  the  foot, 
excluding  that  of  the  ankle-joint,  viz.,  one  for  the 
posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint,  a  second  for  the 
anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  and  astragalo-scaphoid 
joints,  a  third  between  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid,  a 
fourth  between  the  latter  bone  and  the  two  outer 
metatarsals,  a  fifth  for  the  joint  between  the  inner 
cuneiform  and  first  metatarsal  bones,  and  a  sixth  for 
the  remaining  articulations  (Fig.  56).  These  synovial 
cavities  tend  greatly  to  difiuse  disease  among  the 
various  bones  of  the  foot  when  once  one  bone  has 
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ttoootnu  inflamed  The  beat  po£>itioi)  therefore,  ^ 
boue  disMkSf,  with  rpleience  to  the  question  of  ext«a 
>iiM    If    m    tlie  hiudfi    parts  of    either  the 

liiid  one  of  the  worrt 
positions  V  ould  be  hb- 
Riinied  L}  disease  in 
» olviiig    the   scaphoid 

Symc's  ampa- 
tation  at  tho  ankle 
— Ill  the  heel  flap  are 
cut  the  ititiLgtiinents, 
thi  external  saphecouB 
nei  ve  and  vein,  the 
peioueus  loiigus,  pero- 
neaa  breviu  tibialis 
postit,ns,  flexor  longus 
digitornm  flexorlongiu 
polliciB,  teiido  AchilliB, 
jioints  of  onffin  of  the 
flexoi  breviadigitoium 
and  of  llio  two  ab- 
ductor muB<.Ies  and 
the  luteiiial  and  ex 
temal  plantar  aitenea 
and  neivea. 

In  the  dorsal  flap 

Pin,  .17    Sjra  1  A   i<i  tut  on   \  tiItI      are    cat    the    mtegu 

n.  Tiiii-  ripnts  tibudia  antioui^ 

\tpnsor  com  mi  mis  ^v 

I'"  ^itoruin  extensor  pro- 

'«>i'i  J  uus polhcia,  peroneus 

■bu'i     II        I  tertitiB  anterior  tifaid 

'  '  vessels  and  nerve  iiiu»- 

oido-cntaneoiia  nerve    and  internal  sajibpiious  nerve 
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divided  is  shown  in  Fig.  57.  It  is  not  usual  to  dissect 
up  any  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  sole,  as  shown 
in  Agatz's  plate.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  integu- 
ments of  the  heel  derive  their  blood  supply,  which  is 
very  free,  mainly  from  the  external  calcaneal  branch 
of  the  posterior  peroneal  artery,  and  the  internal 
calcaneal  from  the  external  plantar. 

If  the  heel  incision  is  carried  sufficiently  far  back 
to  divide  the  trunk  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  the 
heel  flap  is  deprived  of  the  last-named  source  of  blood 
supply.  The  posterior  tibial  artery  bifurcates  upon  a 
line  drawn  between  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus  and 
the  centre  of  the  convexity  of  the  heel. 

The  nerves  supplying  the  integuments  of  the  heel 
are  the  calcaneal  branch  of  the  external  saphenous 
and  the  calcaneal  and  plantar  cutaneous  twigs  from 
the  posterior  tibial. 

In  Plrog^oflPs  amputation  the  parts  divided 
in  the  anterior  flap  are  the  same  as  in  Syme's  operation. 
In  the  heel  or  sole  flap  the  same  structures  also  are 
cut  as  in  the  corresponding  flap  in  a  Syme,  with  the 
exception  that  the  tendo  Achillis  is  not  divided,  the 
flexor  bi*evis  digitoinim,  abductor  poUicis,  abductor 
minimi  digiti,  and  flexor  accessorius  ai*e  divided  more 
extensively,  and  the  plantar  vessels  are  cut  fai-ther 
from  the  bifurcation. 

Chopait's  operation  is  an  amputation  at  the 
medio-tarsal  joint.  In  the  dorsal  flap  are  cut  the 
integuments,  the  extensor  communis  and  brevis  digi- 
torum,  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  tibialis  anticus, 
peroneus  tertius  and  brevis,  the  musculo-cutaneous, 
anterior  tibial,  and  two  saphenous  nerves,  the  dorsal 
artery,  and  the  dorsal  plexus  of  veins.  In  the  plantar 
flap  are  found  divided  the  integuments,  plantar  fascia, 
flexor  brevis  digltorum,  abductors  of  the  great  and 
little  toes,  flexor  accessorius,  and  tibialis  posticus 
tendon.      If  the  flap  be  well  dissected  up  from  the 
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bones,  pnrU  of  tlie  short  flexors  of  tbe  great  and  lit^ ' ' 
toes,  tlie  uddtictor  poUicis,  and  transversus  pedis  will 
be  found  cut  in  the  flap.  The  tendons  of  the  long 
flexors  of  the  digits 
and  great  toes,  tbe 
peroneuB  longas, 
and  the  plantar 
veasels  and  nerves 
are  also  divided 
(Fig.  58). 

LisrranG'H 
operation,  or  ani- 
putittion  througb 
the  tarso-metAtar^ 
line  of  joints.  In 
the  dorsal  flap  the 
same  stmctnres  are 
divided  be  are  cut 
in  the  correspond- 
111  e  flap  in  Cho- 
pnrt's  amputation. 
In  the  plantar  flap 

r al-io  tJiB  parts  divi- 

i'<  ded  are  the  same  as 

I'  111    that   procedure, 

il;i.';.  with  the  exception 

that  the  flexor  ac- 
cesBorius  and  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  poaticua  es- 
cape section.  In  opening  the  line  of  joints  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  articulations  between  tbe  three  outer 
metatarsals  and  the  con-esponding  tarsal  bones  forni  a 
line  sufficiently  straight  to  be  ti-aversed  by  the  knife 
in  one  cut  when  once  the  blade  bna  been  introduced. 

The  joint  also  between  the  first  metatarsal  and 
internal  cuneiform  bones  is  in  a  rtraight  line  and 
readil;^  opened.     Tlie  most  difficult  part  of  the  difr 
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metatarsal  Iwne,  which 

is  deeply  lodged  between  tl^^| 

tarsal  segments.     The                                                     ^^^ 

chief  bond  of  union  betwa«d^H 

this    bone    and    the  tarsuB    is    effected    by  a  stronif^H 

int«tvs3eous    ligament 

"^^ 

that     passes    tetween 

^              jk 

it    and     the    internal 

K                     ^H 

the  Iciiife  ia  placed  in 

m    ^    '  ^B 

the   position   i-equired 

¥    l{  j^^^' 

to    divide    that    liga- 

ment. 

(J-.  ^^m^^^^^SE- ^ 

In  tlie  subastra- 

HE^^^^B^r  ? 

inloid        amputa- 

i  '--S2^SI^9h  " 

1       lions     a    disarticula- 

^^^■HHj^nj^^H.. e 

tion  is  effected  at  the 

^^PHp^^^pS^i^ 

astragalo-scaphoid  and 

^9K-r3^4VSlS  ^ 

iistragalo    -     calcaneal 

^fe^y^l^^dW 

jointa    The  astragalus 

JK^F^^\j^^^^^ 

is  the  only  bone  of  the 

foot   left   behind    and 

f     ^^     ^^^^^^M 

forms  the   sumiait   of 

j          ^m'^^^n 

the  stump. 

^^B    -^^^B 

Fig.  60  shows  the 

■-^^L            :^ 

position   of    the  more 

^B^mBm 

important      structures 

^^W^^^^^ 

that    ai-e    divided     in 

Fig.  .W,    tofniui:-,  OprjiiayaADl^^J 

amputation      of      the 

•■mmmtt^ 

great  toe  together  with 

'      its  metatarsal  bone. 

•is=^ass,s3^^^^ 

The    nerve   sup> 

^^^^^ 

ply  of  the  lower  limb.— In  Fig.  61  is  shown  tlie' 

cutaneous  nerve-aupply 

of  the  inferior  extremities  ou 

both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  aspect.     Paralyses 

of  the  lower  limbs  are 

common,  but  are  more  often 

due  to  some  lesion  in  the  inferior  segment  of  the  coi-d 

than  to  damage  received  by  any  one  individual  nerve. 

^^jufiE,  however,  are  recorded  where  a  single  trunk  .^^^^ 
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uiimI  and   a    limited  form  of  pni-olysia   InM 
foUoweii  ia  conseijueiice. 

Fnralysjs   of  the   nnlerior   crural    nerve 

has  been  caused  by  injuries  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
vertebral  coluiiia  impiioating  the  cauda  equina,  by 
fractui-es  of  tlie  pelvis,  by  tuinonra  of  the  pelvis,  by 
psoas  absceHS,  by  fractures  and  dislocations  of    d# 


femur,  and  by  ataha  in  the  region  of  the  groin, 
this  nerve  lesion  the  patient  is  unable  to  flex  thtf' 
and  to  raise  the  body  from  the  recumbent  posH 
(iliopsoas).  The  power  of  extending  the  leg  at  the 
knee  is  lost  {quadriceps  extensor  cruna) ;  the  function 
of  the  sartoriua  is  destixiyed  and  that  o£  the  pectineua 
iuipaired.  Sensation  is  impaired  in  parts  supplied  hy 
the  internal  and  middle  cutanenus  nerves  and  the  long 
saphenous  nerve. 

Paralysis  or  the  obtiirtKor  nerve  alone  is  a 
rare  condition,  although  it  may  he  found  associated 
with  a  like  lesion  of  the  preceding  tnmk.  It  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  presaiire  exwcised  upon  the  nerre 
'~  of   obturator  hernia  and  hy  the  fostal ' 
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°      (Inring  delivery.      The   mii!«cIeB   implicated  are   tte^^* 
adductors,  iri-aciliB,  pectineus,  and  external  obturator. 
Tha  patient  is  unable  to  press  tbe  kneea  together,  or 
to  cross  the  legs.     Rotation  outwards  ia  difficult,  ajid 
sensation  is  aH'ected  in  the  skiii  supplied. 

Paralysis  of  the  internal  popliteal  nerve. 
— There  is  inability  to  extend  the  ankle  and  to  flex  the 
toes  (flexor  longus  digitorum,  fiexor  proprius  pollicifl, 
tibialis  postiowa,  gastrocnemiua,  and  soleus).  The 
patient  is  unable  to  stand  upon  the  toes  owing  to  loss 
of  function  in  the  two  last-named  muscles.  The 
jiower  of  addiictiog  the  foot  and  of  raising  its  inner 
bra-der  is  impaired  (tibialis  poatioua),  and  lateral  move- 
ments in  the  toes  are  lost  owing  to  paralysis  of  all  the 
small  muscles  of  the  sole.  Sensation  ia  impaired  over 
the  plantar  aspect  of  the  toes,  the  sole,  and  in  part  of 
the  lower  half  of  tlio  back  of  the  leg. 

lu  parBlysIs  of  tbe  external  popllleni  nerve 
he  action  of  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg  ia 
lost.  The  foot  hangs  down  and  the  toea  catch  the 
ground  in  walking.  Tbe  foot  can  be  neither  flexed 
nor  abducted  (extensor  communis  digitorum,  ejttensoF 
proprius  pollids,  peroneal  muscles).  Adduction  is  im- 
perfect, owing  to  paralysis  of  the  tibialis  anticus. 
Extension  of  tbe  toes  is  only  possible  to  the  slight 
extent  efteeted  by  the  interoaaei.  The  arch  of  the  foot 
becomes  tlattened  owing  to  loss  of  the  support  furnished 
by  the  peroneus  longus.  Seuaation  ia  impaired  over 
the  front  and  outer  side  of  the  leg  and  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  and  also  some  part  of  tbe  back  of  tbe  leg, 
owing  to  pai-alysia  of  tbe  communioana  peronei. 

When  tbe  great  sciatic  nerve  is  paralysed 
there  will  be,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  function  in  the 
two  preceding  nervea,  an  inability  to  flex  tbe  knee, 
owing  to  paralysis  of  the  hamatringa,  while  rotation 
of  the  limb  may  be  impaired  by  loss  of  i>ow«-  i"  ♦^■•' 

idratus  femoris  and  obturator  interni 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

THB  SPINE. 

The  vertebral  column  combines  in  a  remarkaUe 
way  many  very  different  and  complicated  functions. 
It  acts  as  the  central  pillar  of  the  body,  and  as  the 
column  that  supports  the  weight  of  the  head.  It 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  segments  of  the  trunk. 
It  gives  attachments  to  the  ribs.  It  has  the  property 
of  mitigating  the  effects  of  shocks  that  are  transmitted 
from  various  parts  of  the  body.  It  permits,  to  a 
wonderful  degree,  of  a  number  of  most  complicated 
movements;  and,  lastly,  forms  a  solid  tube  for  the 
reception  of  the  spinal  cord. 

It  owes  much  of  its  elasticiiy,  and  of  its  power 
of  breaking  up  divers  forces  communicated  to  it,  tp 
its  curves.  Of  the  four  curves,  two,  the  dorsal  and 
sacral,  are  primary,  are  due  to  the  formation  of  the 
thoracic  and  pelvic  cavities,  and  depend  mainly  upon 
the  shape  of  the  bones,  llie  other  two,  the  cervical 
and  lumbar,  are  compensatory  curves,  and  depend 
mainly  upon  the  shape  of  the  intervertebral  discs. 
The  dorsal  and  sacral  curves  appear  in  foetal  life ;  the 
lumbar  and  cervical  curves  appear  after  birth,  and 
depend  on  the  assumption  of  the  erect  position.  The 
infant's  spine  appears  straight.  The  only  marked 
curve  seen  in  the  back  of  the  young  child  is  a  general 
curving  of  the  column  backwards,  a  cyphosis.  When 
the  infknt  is  first  encouraged  to  sit  erect^  this  is  the 
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outline  assumed  by  the  spine,  and  in  eouo 
children,  and  especially  in  those  iifllicted  with 
Uiis  corvEiture  is  often  very  pronounced.  The 
(ire  twenty-three  in  number,  and  make  up  nearly 
fourth  of  the  entire  length  of  the  spine.  If  the  discs 
be  remoTed,  and  the  vertebite  be  articulated  in  the 
dry  state,  the  cervical  and  lumbar  convexities  abnost 
disappear,  and  the  column  tends  to  present  one  great 
curvature,  the  concarity  of  which  is  forwards,  and  the 
moat  marked  part  of  which  corresponds  to  a  point  just 
below  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  refjion.  This  somewhafc- 
resembles  the  curve  seen  in  the  spines  of  the  aged, 
in  such  individuals  it  may  be  to  no  small  extent 
to  the  Bbrinking  of  tlie  intervertebral  d' 

It  ia  by  means  of  the  discs  that  the  movemeni 
the  spine  are  in  the  main  permitted,  and  it  will  bn' 
found  that  they  are  most  developed  in  re^ons  where 
most  movement  ia  allowed.  They  act  also  as  spriiif^. 
in  giving  elasticity  to  the  column,  and  ' 
muscular  action,  while  at  the  same  time  they  plaj' 
port  of  buffers  in  modifying  tlie  etfect  of  shocks  tl 
uiitted  along  the  spine. 

Although  the  motion  permitted  between  any 
individual  vertebrie  is  not  extensive,  yet  the  degree  of 
movement  capable  of  being  exercised  in  the  column 
as  a  whole  is  considerable.  This  movement  ia  least 
free  at  the  dorsal  region,  and  is  most  extensive  in  the 
neck  and  loins.  In  the  lumbar  region  (the  base  of 
the  cdumn)  exists  the  greatest  degree  of  motion  per* 
mitted  in  the  spine,  and  here  is  allowed,  not  only 
forward  oud  backward  flexion,  but  also  lateral  bending, 
nod  a  certain  amount  of  rotation.  In  the  cervical 
region  flexion  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  is  not 
so  ready  as  it  is  in  the  loins,  although  the  neck  enjoys 
the  gi-eatest  degree  of  rotation  and  of  lateral  flexion. 

Sprains  of  tbe  vertebral  column. — The  many 
JtaatB  and  ligaments  of  the  part,  and  the  varied 
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violent  movements  to  which  it  may  be  exposed,  render 
it  very  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  sprains.  These  injuries, 
however,  cannot  reach  any  great  magnitude,  for  so 
closely  are  the  individual  vertebrse  articulated,  that 
any  force  severe  enough  to  produce  other  than  slight 
tearing  of  the  ligaments  will  tend  to  cause  a  fracture 
or  dislocation  of  the  bone& 

Sprains  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  segments  of  the  spine.  This  localisation 
is  due  to  the  mo'bility  of  those  parts,  and  to  their 
tendency  to  diffuse  any  violence  transmitted  to  them^ 
and  so  to  render  it  more  general.  For  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  more  localised  an  injury,  the  more  likely  it 
is  to  produce  a  fracture  or  dislocation  rather  than  a 
sprain. 

In  the  cervical  region,  also,  the  tendency  to  sprain 
is  increased  by  the  near  articulation  of  t^e  column 
with  the  head,  and  the  possibility  of  any  violence 
applied  to  the  skull  being  transmitted  to  the  spine. 

Sprains  of  the  spine  are  not  apt  to  be  associated 
with  the  external  evidences  of  ecchymosis,  since  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  column  there  intervene  not 
only  many  layers  of  muscles,  but  also  dense  expanr 
sions  of  fascia. 

.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  sprains  in  the 
loin,  produced  by  severe  bending  forwards  of  the 
column,  may  be  associated  with  some  damage  to  the 
kidney,  and  consequent  hsematuria  (page  362). 

A  sprained  back  is  often  the  seat  of  a  oo^derable 
degree  of  pain  and  stiffiiess,  that  persists  long-  after 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  lesion  must  have  pcussed 
away.  Such  a  condition  may.  be  understood  by  noticing 
tliat  the  column  presents  a  vast  number  of  separate 
articulations,  each  provided  with  cartilage,  synovial 
membrane,  and  capsular  ligaments.  These  joints  have 
no  qualities  that  exempt  them  from  the  common  evils 
iocideilt  to  8{Hnuns  of  mcnre  superficial  articulations; 
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Knd  tbero  ia  little  doubt  that  the  long-felt  pain  woA      ' 
iiieonvenieuce  often  depend  upon  some  aynovitia  of 
the  vertebral  jointa.      In  a  few  caGes  this  synovitis 
I  has  gone  on  to  EUppumtiou,   nnd  in  one  ins^nee  st 

least    the    pus    bo    foi-ined   found    its    wajr    into   th« 
spiiuJ  canal,  and  induced  Bome  mischief  in  the  cord. 
j  FrBCIurcs  and  dlslocntions  ortbe  spine. — 

The  efieets  of  violence  applied  to  the  column  are  niuch 
I  diminished  by  the  general  elasticity  of  the  spine,  by  its 

,  curves,  and  by  the  circumstAooe  that  it  is  composed 

'  of  a  number  of  separate  segments.      Each  vertebra 

\  meets  the  one  immediately  above  or  below  it  at  three 

points  of  contact,  the  body  and  the  two  articulating 
'  processes.     The  bodies   are  separated   by  the  inter- 

j  vertebral  disc,  which  acts  as  an  excellent  spring  or 

buffer  in  modifying  the  effects  of  violence.     The  ar- 
j  ticulatlng  processes  sre  more  or  less  wedge-shaped,  ith« 

!  thin  edge  of  one  being  applied  to  the  base  of  the  other.       I 

When  a  force  ia  applied  to  the  column  that  tends  to       I 
couipreas  the  vertebne  together,  the  bases  of  the  two 
1  weit^  are  brotight  in  more  and  more  close  relation, 

I  and  thus  an  inci'easing  resietance  ia  offered  to  the  com- 

pressing power.  ' 

The  parts  of  the  spine  moat  liable  to  injury  aro 

(1)  the  atlo-axial ;  (2)  the  cervico-dorsal ;  and  (3)  the 

dorso-lumbar.     In  the  atlo-aiiial  region  the  |>arts  not 

I  only  enjoy  a  very  considerable  degree  of  movement, 

(  Imt  are  very  directly  influenced  by  many  forms  vA 

I  violence  applied  to  the  head.    In  the  two  other  regions 

it  will  be  noted  that  a  flexible  part  of  the  spine  joins  a 

comparatively  rigid  segment  of  it,  and  thus  violeDoa 

applied  to  the  column  in  either  of  these  districts  ia 

apt  to    be    concentrated  rather  than  diffused.     Thti 

bniechanism  is  in  a  way  illustrated  by  the  circumstanoe 
that  a  fishing-rod  when  it  snaps  commonly  breaks  near 
a  joint,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  spot  where  a  ffexible  se 
^asat  of  the  rod  meets  a  less  elastic  portion,     iv^ 
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dorso-lumbar  region,  moreover,  the  vertebrae,  although 
they  have  to  support  ahnost  as  inuch  weight  as  have 
those  of  the  lumbar  region  proper,  are  yet  dispropor- 
tionately small  in  size.  Being  placed,  also,  near  the 
middle  of  the  column,  they  can  be  influenced  on  all 
sides  by  a  powerful  amount  of  leverage.  The 
gravity  of  all  injuries  to  the  spine  depends  upon  the 
risk  of  damage  to  the  cord  enclosed  in  the  column. 
Apart  from  this  complication,  fractures  and  disloca- 
tions in  this  region  are  apt  to  do  well,  and  if  the 
patient  survive,  the  former  lesions  nearly  always  heal 
readily. 

The  position  of  the  cord  within  the  vertebral 
canal  and  the  arrangement  of  its  membranes  are  such 
that  it  presents  many  facilities  for  escaping  injury 
from  violence.  These  will  be  dealt  with  subsequently 
in-  speaking  of  the  cord  itself.  It  may,  however, 
be  noted  here  that  the  construction  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  their  relation  to  one  another,  are  of  a  character 
to  afford  much  protection  to  the  cord,  even  in  cases 
where  they  themselves  are  extensively  damaged. 
**  Being  lodged  in  the  centre  of  the  column,  it  (the 
cord)  occupies  neutral  ground  to  forces  which  might 
cause  fracture.  For  it  is  a  law  in  mechanics  that  when 
a  beam,  as  of  timber,  is  exposed  to  breakage,  and  the 
force  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  strength  of  the 
material,  one  division  resists  compression,  another 
laceration  of  the  particles,  while  the  third,  between  the 
two,  is  in  a  negative  condition."  (Jacobson,  Holmes' 
*  *  System  ").  Now,  it  happens  that  fractures  of  the  spine 
are  most  often  due  to  violence  that  bends  the  column 
forwards.  The  anterior  segment,  in  such  a  case,  will 
be  subject  to  compression,  the  posterior  to  laceration, 
and  the  intermediate  portion  will  be  in  a  neutral  con- 
dition. When  the  spine  is  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  its  anterior  part,  composed  of  the  large  cancellous 
bodies,  is  excellently  adapted  to  resist  t^e  eflfects  of 
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whil«  Mm  posterior  parts,  composrd  ol 
[nor?  coni[Hct  bones  and  eurrotuideii  by 
strong  t^u»«nU,  mre  well  arranged  to  resist  the 
'  •  tearing  force.     The  spimil  cord,  sitnAt^iI 
tliese  tvo  diviaioni,  occupies  the  positioa  of 
leaaitunger. 

Hie  vert«far«  may  be  fiturtured  witbout  being  dis- 
located, bnt  A  dislocation  without  a  fracture  is  rai'elj 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  a  luxation  of  the 
spine,  with  no  fractnre  of  bone,  cannot  occur  in  either 
the  dorsal  or  luntliar  regions,  Mr.  Jacobson,  in  the 
eesay  above  i-efcrred  to,  writes,  "  I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  stating  that  there  is  no  case  recorded,  and  thoroughlj 
verified,  in  recent  years,  of  dislocation  of  the  lumbiu' 
or  dorsa]  vertebne,  noaccompanied  with  any  fracture 
of  the  body,  transrerse  or  articular  processes,"  Dislo- 
cation without  fracture  has  been  met  with  in.  the 
cervicfd  spine,  althoygb  even  there,  if  we  except 
the  first  two  vertebne,  it  is  very  rare.  "When  it 
occurs  it  naost  often  invoices  the  fifth  vertebra,  which, 
with  the  rest  of  the  column  above  it,  is  displaced  for- 
wards and  downwards.  Luxations  in  other  directions 
have  been  noted,  but  they  are  extremely  uncommon. 
The  possibility  of  luxation  in  the  eervical  r^ion  with- 
out dislocation  is  explained  by  the  small  size  of  the 
vertebral  bodies,  the  obliquity  of  their  articidar  pro- 
ce-HHes,  and  the  relatively  slight  opposition  they  offer 
to  displacement  when  compared  with  like  processes  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  column.  The  luxation  is  usually 
bilateral  and  incomplete,  and  the  result  of  a  forcible 
bending  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  spine  for- 
wards and  downwards.  When  situated  high  up  the 
displacement  may  be  appreciated  by  an  examination 
of  the  part  through  the  pharynx.  In  the  complete 
bilateral  dislocation  the  cord  is  usually  hopelessly 
'.  TJiefie  luxations  have  nieen  reduced  by  foixibu 
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extension,  although  the  circumstances  under  which 
Buch  a  procedure  is  advisable  are  neither  frequent 
nor  very  distinctly  marked. 

Since,  in  severe  injuries,  dislocation  and  fracture 
are  so  usually  associated,  it  is  common  to  deal  with 
these  lesions  under  the  title  of  ^^ fracture-dislocation^^ 

Fracture-dislocation  may  be  due  to  (1)  indirect, 
or  (2)  direct  violence.  1.  The  injuries  from  indirect 
violence  are  by  far  the  more  common.  They  are  due 
to  a  violent  bending  of  .the  head,  or  of  the  spine  above 
the  seat  of  lesion,  forwards  and  downwards.  Thus, 
the  cervical  spine  has  been  more  than  once  broken  by  a 
"header"  into  shallow  water;  while  the  dorsal  vertebrae 
have  been  fractured  and  displaced  by  the  acute  bending 
of  the  column,  produced  by  a  heavy  sack  falling  upon 
the  back  of  the  neck. 

This  form  of  injury  is  most  commonly  met  with  in 
the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions.  These  parts  of 
the  column  possess  great  mobility,  the  bodies  that 
compose  them  are  not  large,  and  are  influenced  by 
violence  applied  to  the  head.  In  a  well-marked  case 
there  is  some  crushing  of  the  vertebrae  involved,  and 
the* usual  deformity  depends  upon  a  sliding  of  the 
centrum  above  downwards  and  forwards  upon  the 
centrum  below.  Complete  displacement  of  any  two 
vertebrae  from  one  another  is  prevented  by  a  locking 
of  the  posterior  processes.  In  some  cases  the  luxation 
is  complete,  a  condition  that  is  least  frequently  met 
with  in  the  lumbar  spine. 

In  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions,  the  parts,  after 
the  dislocation,  may  often  be  returned  to  their  normal 
position ;  but  in  the  loins  this  replacement  is  usually 
impossible,  owing  to  the  locking  of  the  large  and 
powerful  articular  processes.  In  the  neck  the  laminae 
and  spines  may  be  fractured,  while  the  articulating 
processes,  being  broad  and  nearly  hoiizontal,  usually 
escape,  even  when  there  is  much  displacement  of  the 
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pKh».  In  the  dorsal  spine  the  lamiiwe  and  artioolai^ 
processes  are  always  torn  when,  displacement  ocoura 
In  the  lumbar  region  the  articular  processea  usuallj 
escape  fracture,  although  they  are  violently  torn 
asunder.  In  all  cases  there  is  more  or  less  laceration 
of  the  intervertebral  discs,  the  supraspinous,  inter- 
spinous,  and  capsular  ligaments  are  torn,  as  are  also 
the  ligamenta  subflava.  When  the  bodies  are  mnch 
crushed  and  displaced  the  anterior  and  posterior 
common  ligaments  are  commonly  ruptured. 

2.  In  the  fracture  -  dislocations  due  to  direct 
violence  the  lesion  may  be  at  any  part  of  the  spines 
Some  form  of  direct  violence  is  applied  to  the  back, 
and  the  column  tends  to  become  bent  backwards  at 
the  spot  struck.  In  the  previous  class  of  injuries  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  anterior  segmenfa  of  the  ver- 
tel'we  suffer  compression,  while  the  posterior  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  laceration  and  a  teajring  asunder  of 
their  parts.  In  lesions  due  to  direct  violence  the 
circumstances  of  the  injury  are  reversed,  the  posterior 
segmonta  tend  to  h&  crushed  together,  while  the  bodies 
on.  the  front  of  the  spine  are  separated. 

Much  displacement  is  very  rarely  met  with  in,  this 
form  of  accident.  To  produce  separation  of  tlie  ver- 
tebrae the  violence  must  be  very  extreme,  and  as  a 
rule  the  force  expends  itself  upon  a  crushing  of  the 
hinder  portions  of  the  spinal  segments.  It  follows 
from  this,  also,  that  injury  to  the  cord  is  less  common 
and  less  severe  in  lesions  due  to  direct  violence  than 
in  those  due  to  indirect  violence.  In  the  atlo-axial 
region  the  atlas  and  occipital  bone  have  been  dislocated 
from  one  another  by  direct  violence,  although  the 
most  frequent  lesion  is  a  dislocation  of  the  former 
forwards  upon  the  axis,  a  lesion  usually,  if  not  always, 
associated  with  fractui-e  of  the  odontoid  process. 

The  spinous  processes  maj  be  broken  off  as  a  re- 
lit of  wetl-localised  blowa     The  prominent  spines  in 
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the  lower  cervical  region  and  the  long  processes  of  the 
dorsal  tract  of  the  column  are  those  that  usually  suffer. 
The  lumbar  spines  are  less  frequently  broken,  being 
comparatively  small  and  well  protected  by  the  great 
muscles  of  the  back. 

The  transverse  processes  and  laminae  can  scarcely 
be  fractured  alone. 

In  several  instances  of  fracture-dislocation  and. of 
fracture  alone  the  spine  has  been  trephined^  or  rather 
portions  of  the  laminsB  and  spinous  processes  have 
been  resected  (Laminectomy),  By  this  means  the 
spinal  canal  has  been  freely  opened  up,  efiused  blood 
has  been  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  cord  has  been 
freed  from  pressure.  The  laminse  are  divided  as  near 
the  transverse  process  as  possible,  and  the  tough 
ligamenta  subflava  require  careful  division.  Dr. 
White,  of  Philadelphia,  has  collected  (1889)  thirteen 
recent  examples  of  operation  for  fracture  with  only 
one  death. 

The  column  is  reached  through  a  median  incision, 
and  the  great  muscular  masses  are  cleared  from  the 
spinous  processes  and  laminse  on  either  side.  The 
wound  being  nearly  median,  the  bleeding  is  not 
excessive. 

This  operation  has  also  been  carried  out  with 
success  in  cases  of  paralysis  due  to  the  pressure  upon 
the  cord  by  displaced  bone  or  inflammatory  exudations 
in  caries  of  the  spine  (Pott's  disease).  It  has  to  be 
noted,  however,  in  the  last-named  class  of  case,  that 
the  condition  exhibits  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure. 

The  spinal  cord  is  in  the  adult  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  lower  margin 
of  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  body 
of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  In  some  cases  it  ends  at 
the  second  lumbar,  and  in  other  instances  at  the  last 
dorsal  vertebra.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  in  flexion 
of  the  spine  the  cord  is  a  little  raised.     In  the  earlier 
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months  of  fcetal  life  tlie  medulla  spinajiu  occupies  tfaa 
whole  lan^ith  of  the  veitchrol  canal,  but  after  the  third 
month  the  canal  and  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  grow 
ao  mu(;h  faster  than  does  the  cord  itsell,  that  by  the 
time  of  bii-th  it  ivaches  no  further  than  the  third 
lumbar  vertebra.  It  is  obviously  a  great  advantage, 
in  cases  of  injury,  that  the  spinal  me<luUa  does 
not  occupy  that  part  of  tlie  vertebi-al  pillfir  which  joins 
the  base  of  the  column,  and  which  permits  not  only 
of  conaiderable  movement,  but  is  liable  also  to  frequent 
wrenches  and  strains.  It  is  important  to  recoUeot 
that  although  the  cord  itaeH  ends  at  the  spot  indicated, 
the  dura  mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  collection  of 
cerebro-spinal  fiuid  extend  as  far  as  the  second  piece 
of  the  sacrum.  Injuries  inflicted,  therefore,  upon  the 
spine  as  low  down  as  this  latter  point,  may  cause  death 
by  inducing  inflammation  of  the  meninges.  The  cord 
in  the  dorsal  region  meiisures  about  10  mm.  from  side 
to  side,  and  8  mm.  in  the  antero-posterior  direction. 
The  cervical  enlargement  is  largest  opposite  the  fifth 
or  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  where  it  measures  about 
1 3  mm.  from  side  to  sida  The  greatest  part  of  the 
lumbar  enlai^ement  is  opposite  the  twelfth  dorsal 
vertebra,  whci-e  its  lateral  measurement  is  about 
12  mm. 

Thegpinal  dura  fnaleriB  a  strong  and  substantial 
membrane,  and  between  it  and  the  walls  of  the  ver- 
tebral canal  a  considerable  space  exists  occupied  by 
loose  areolar  tissue  and  a  jjIoxus  of  veins.  It  will  bo 
readily  understood  that  injury  and  inflammation  of 
the  meninges,  as  results  of  lesions  applied  to  the  spine, 
are  much  less  frequent  than  are  like  complications 
after  injuries  to  the  skull.  The  looseness  of  the  spiuol' 
dura  mater,  its  freedom  from  any  but  slight  and 
occasional  attachments  to  the  bone,  and  tlie  apacu 
around  it  in  which  effusions  can  extend  with  litda 
posBJbili^  of  becoming  limited,  will  explwB  the  raritfM  I 
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in  the  spine  of  those  complications  which  follow  upon 
depressed  bone,  and  extravasations  of  pus  and  blood  in 
connection  with  the  dura  mater  within  the  skull.  The 
plexus  of  thin- walled  veins  that  occupies  the  interval 
between  the  theca  and  the  bones  may  prove  a  source 
of  extensive  haemorrhage  in  cases  of  injury  to  the 
column.  The  blood  so  poured  out  tends  to  gravitate 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  canal,  and  when  sufficient  in 
quantity  may  produce  pressure  effects  upon  the  me- 
dulla spinalis. 

Over  the  arches  at  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  vcr- 
tebrse  is  situate  a  plexus  of  vessels  (the  dorsal  spinal 
veins)  that  receives  blood  from  the  muscles  and  inte- 
guments of  the  back.  These  vessels  communicate 
through  the  ligamenta  subflava  with  the  venous 
plexuses  within  the  spinal  canal,  and  by  means  of 
this  communication  inflammation  from  without  may 
be  conducted  to  the  theca  of  the  cord.  Thus  spinal 
meningitis  has  followed  upon  deep  bed-sores,  and  upon 
suppurative  afifections  situated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  spinal  laminse. 

Within  the  dura  mater  are  two  spaces,  the  sub- 
dural and  the  subarachnoid,  as  in  the  skull.  They 
are  occupied  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  continuous  with  the  collection  within  the 
cranium.  By  means  of  this  open  communication  inflam- 
matory affections  may  readily  sjoread  from  the  cord  to 
the  brain.  Into  these  spaces  blood  may  be  extrava- 
sated  in  cases  of  injury.  Instances  have  been  recorded 
where  the  theca  has  been  opened  by  a  w.ound,  and  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  has  escaped  in  large  quantities. 

The  position  of  the  cord  is  such  that  it  is  not 
readily  reached  in  incised  and  punctured  wov/nds.  The 
only  spots  at  which  it  is  easy  of  access  are  the  intervals 
between  the  atlas  and  occiput  and  the  atlas  and  axi& 
Many  cases  have  been  recorded  of  fatal  wound  of  the 
oord  in  these  positions.     Lower  down  in  the  column 
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tlio  luedulla  spinalis  may  be  reached  if  the  wound  hare 
a  certain  dirK^ion.  Thus,  a  case  is  reported  where  b 
pointed  boJy  entered  tlie  cunal  hetwoen  the  ninth  and 
tenth  doi-sol  vertebric,  having  been  introduced  from 
below  upwards. 

Several  examples  of  damage  to  the  cord  by  sword 
or  bayonet  wounds  have  been  put  on  record,  but  in 
most  of  these  instances  the  wound  was  associated  with 
some  fracture  of  the  protacting  bone. 

Concussion  or  Ihe  cord. — After  certain  in- 
juries to  the  back  a  train  of  symptoms,  usually  of  a 
severe  and  complicated  character,  have  been  described, 
which  have  been  assigned  to  a  concussion  or  shaking 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  these  injuries  it  is  assumed  that,  as  a  result  of 
a  sudden  shock  transmitted  to  it,  the  coi'ii  undergoes 
certain  molecular  changes,  which  lead  to  a  more  or 
loss  severe  disturbance  of  ita  function.  The  condition 
has  been  compared  to  concussion  of  the  brain,  al- 
though it  must  be  owned  that  the  symptoms  often 
accredited  to  concussion  of  the  cord  have  a  character 
more  complex  than  that  seen  in  like  lesions  of  the 
more  complex  organ.  ■ 

A  great  many  surgeons  are  inclined  to  dispute  the 
existence  of  this  lesion,  or  rather  decline  to  i-ecogniae 
the  connection  between  a  certain  train  of  symptoms 
and  a  simple  molecular  disturbance  of  the  cord.  It  is 
very  probable  that  in  many  of  the  reputed  instances  of 
cord-concuEsion  the  symptoms  (if  we  except  such  as 
are  assumed  and  such  as  depend  upon  changes  in  the 
brain)  are  due  to  a  more  distinct  damage  to  the  mcdnlla 
spinalis,  to  b[emorrhage.s,  to  pressure,  and  to  other 
gross  changes.  Without  entering  into  any  discussion 
upon  the  subject,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  point  out  somtt 
of  die  anatomical  objections  tiiat  appear  to  oppose 
themselves  to  the  oonimon  conception  of  concussion  of 

cord.     Ihe  spinal  cord  is  swung  or  Busfwaded'fa^  , 
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its  bony  ciuial,  oud  ia  aepainted  from  the  walls  of  that 
canal  on  all  sirfea  by  a  cousiderable  mterviU,  It  is, 
indeed,  only  held  in  position  by  tlie  nerve  trunks  that 
pass  out  froiD  it  through  the  intei'vertebral  foramina, 
and  by  ita  connections  with  the  theca  Above,  it  is 
coBnectcd  with  that  part  of  the  brain  that  lies  upon 
the  largest  intracranial  collection  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  (pagfi  31),  and  it  would  appear  that  the  most 
violent  movements  possible  of  the  brain  within  the 
skull  could  be  but  very  feebly  communicated  to  the 
spinal  cord.  The  cord,  moreover,  within  its  theca,  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  space  occupied  by  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  therefore, 
how  a  structure  so  protected  can  be  aa  violently  dis- 
turbed by  a  shock  received  upon  the  boijy  as  to  undergo 
a  grave  and  progressive  toss  of  function.  The  cord  is, 
indeed,  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  caterpillar  sus- 
pended by  a  thread  in  a  phial  of  water.  It  would 
probably  be  difficult  to  permanently  disturb  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  such  an  insect  (even  if  it  had  a 
structure  as  elaborate  as  the  cord)  by  other  than  vio- 
lence that  would  be  comjiaratively  escessive. 

Contusion  and  crushing  of  tl>e  cord. — As 
has  been  already  observed,  the  gravity  of  fractures  and 
dislocations  of  the  spine  depends  upon  the  extent  of 
the  damage  received  by  the  cord.  In  these  accidents 
it  is  very  usual  for  some  part  of  the  injured  vertebrte 
to  be  projected  into  the  spinal  canal,  so  as  to  press 
upon  or  actually  crush  the  delicate  nerve  centre  that 
it  contains. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  cord  is  extremely 
soft,  and  thus  it  happens  that  it  may  be  entirely  broken 
up  by  violence  without  the  membranes  being  percep- 
tibly damaged.  Indeed,  in  fracture-dislocations  it  is 
unusual  for  the  tlieca  to  be  torn,  and  it  is  possible  for 
the  cord  to  be  quite  crushed  at  some  one  spot  without 
Uie  corresponding  pia  mater  being  in  any  way  UuwrateJ. 
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The  amount  of  dantage  inflicted  upon  tUe  cord  will 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  accident ; 
but^  other  things  being  equal,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
more  severely  injured  in  fi'acture-dialocations  of  the 
cervical  and  dorsal  segments  than  in  like  lesions  in  the 
lumbar  spine.  In  the  atlo-axial  region  the  amount  of 
diaplftcement  that  follows  upon  Inxution  of  the  two 
bones  from  one  another  is  such  that  the  cord  is, 
rule,  severely  crushed,  and  death  ensues  instantani 
as  is  seen  in  cases  of  death  by  hanging.  In  the  o 
and  upper  dorsal  segments  of  the  column  the  vertel 
bodies  are  small,  the  spine  is  mobile,  the  fi-actiireB 
met  with  in  the  parte  are  usually  due  to  indirect 
violence,  and  are  associated  with  much  displace  in  ont. 
In  the  lower  dorsal  region,  again,  the  gi-eater  rigidity 
of  the  spine  renders  any  displacement,  when  it  does 
occur,  likely  to  be  considerable.  In  the  lumbar  region, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  cord  only 
extends  to  the  lower  border  of  the  fii-st  vertebra.  The 
bodies  of  tie  vertebrse,  also,  in  this  district,  are  very 
large  and  cancellous,  and  can  undergo  a  severe  amount 
of  crushing  without  a  corresponding  degree  of  dis- 
placement beukg  produced.  The  part  is  also  well 
protected  by  the  large  intervertebral  discs,  and  by  the 
immense  masses  of  muscle  that  sun'ound  the  spine 
the  loins.  Such  portion  also  of  the  spinal  medulla 
extends  into  the  lumbar  region  is  protected  by 
many  cords  of  the  cauda  equina,  which,  by  their  ' 
nesa  and  com|)arative  touglineaa, 
effects  of  violence. 

The  degi'ee  of  displacement  of  bone  required  to 
produce  pressure  effects  upon  the  cord  is  often  greater 
than  would  be  supposed.  At  post-mortem  examinar 
tions  portions  of  injured  vertebrie  have  been  found 
encroaching  upon  the  spina!  canal  to  a  considerable 
extent  iu  cases  whei'e  no  evidences  of  damsige  to  the 
Owd  existed  during  liie.     Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle  ceporta  tlw 
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case  of  a  man  who,  after  an  injuiy  to  the  neck  from 
a  fall,  presented  no  spinal  symptoms  until  three  days 
had  elapsed.  He  ultimately  became  paralysed,  and 
died  thirty-two  days  after  the  accident.  The  autopsy 
revealed  a  dislocation  forwards  of  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra,  of  such  an  extent  that-  the  body  below 
projected  at  least  half  an  inch  into  the  spinal 
canaL 

The  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  cord  will 
accommodate  itself  to  a  slowly  progressing  pressure  is 
often  well  seen  in  the  results  of  chronic  bone  disease 
in  the  column. 

The  symptoms  due  to  injury  to  the  cord  and  to  the 
nerves  contained  in  the  spinal  canal,  will  obviously 
depend  from  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  lesion. 
The  diagnosis  of  the  situation  of  the  lesion  is  compli- 
cated by  the  relation  the  nerves  bear  to  the  various 
vertebras,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
great  trunks  arise  from  the  cord  at  a  spot  above  the 
point  at  which  they  issue  from  the  vertebral  canaL 
The  two  highest  nerves,  the  first  and  second  cervical, 
pursue  an  almost  horizontal  course  in  their  passage 
from  the  cord  to  their  points  of  exit  from  the  canaL 
The  remaining  nerves  take  a  more  and  more  oblique 
direction,  until  at  last  the  lowest  nerve  trunks  run 
nearly  vertically  downwards  as  they  pass  to  their 
respective  intervertebral  foramina. 

Points  of  eodt, — The  first  cervical  nerve  leaves  the 
canal  above  the  first  cervical  vertebra.  The  remaining 
cervical  trunks  escape  also  above  the  vertebrse  after 
which  they  are  named,  the^eighth  cervical  nerve  leaving 
the  canal  between  the  last  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal 
vertebrae.  The  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves  have 
their  points  of  exit  below  the  vertebrae  after  which  they 
are  named.  Thus,  the  first  dorsal  nerve  will  pass 
through  the  foramen  between  the  first  and  seoond 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  so  <m. 
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Ib'mU  of  Origin  from  Ihi  Oori. 
cervical  nerra  arises  from  the   cot-d   opposite  the 
il  between  the  atlaa  and  ot.'ciput. 
d  and  tbiid  cerviual  neircs  itriso  tiota   the   oord 
opixwite  the  axis. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  siith,  aorenth,  aod  eighth  cervitsl  nervei 
arise  from  the  cord  oppoaite  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  aixth, 
and  aeventh  Tertebije  re^ectively. 
Tlie  first  four  doisol  Deivea  arise  from  the  oord  opposite  Qie 
disca  biha  the  seventh  cervical  and  the  first,  second,  and 
third  dorsal  vertebrsu  reapectively. 
T)iB  fifth  and  aizth  dorsal  nerves  anse  from  the  cord  oppoata 

the  lewar  hurdurs  of  the  fourth  and  Gfth  vertehrte. 
Thu  remaining  ax  dorsal  nocvea  arise  from  the  cord  Oppodle 
the  bodies  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  vertebrte. 
The  first  three  lumbar  nerves  arise  from  the  cord  oppodte  the 

twelfth  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  fourth  lumbar  ntrve  ariaea  from  the  cord  oppoaite  the  difc 

between  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  firat  lumbar  vortebne. 
The  kit  lumbar  nerve,  together  with  the  sacral  and  coccygeal 
^    nerves,   ariae    from  the  cord  opposite  tha   first  lumbar 
TsrCebra. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  is  taking  note  of 
le  symptoms  due  to  crushing  the  entire  nerve  con- 
tents of  the  vertebral  canal  at  a  ceitain  sjiot,  con- 
sideration must  be  taken,  not  only  of  the  efFoota  of 
damaging  the  medulla  at  that  point,  but  also  of  the 
result  of  laeerating  nerve  trunks  that  may  issue  there, 
although  their  origins  are  above  the  seat  of  lesion, 
The  cord  is  also  very  often  only  damaged  in  part,  or 
it  may  entirely  escape,  while  one  or  more  nerves  are 
crushed  by  the  fractured  vertebrre,  or  by  fragments  of 
hone  separated  by  tha  lesion. 

In  fracture-dislocations  the  upper  vertebral  body, 
as  already  stated,  usually  gUdea  forwards,  with  the 
result  that  the  anterior  and  antei'o-lateml  parts  of  the 
cord  are  brought  into  violent  contact  with  the  pro- 
teoting  bonier  of  the  vertebrae  below  the  seat  o" ' 
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It  is  in  these  parts  of  the  cord  that  the  main  motor 
tracts  run,  and  ^us  it  happens  that  motion  is  more 
often  lost  in  the  parts  below  the  site  of  the  injury 
than  is  sensation.  If  there  be  partial  motor  and 
sensory  paralysis,  the  disturbance  of  the  former 
fimction  is  likely  to  be  in  excess  of  that  of  the  latter. 
In  no  case,  indeed,  does  there  appear  to  have  been  a 
loss  of  sensation  without,  at  iJie  same  time,  some 
disturbance  in  the  powers  of  movement.  If  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cord  be  not  severely  damaged,  reflex 
movements  appertaining  to  that  segment  of  the  cord 
can  usually  be  induced  in  the  paralysed  parts  by 
proper  stimulation.  If  those  reflex  movements  be 
lost,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  grey  matter  is  broken 
up,  and  that  the  entire  spinal  medulla  has  been 
crushed  at  the  seat  of  lesion. 

The  higher  up  the  fracture  in  the  column  the 
greater  is  the  tendency  for  the  function  of  respiration 
to  be  interfered  with.  If  the  lesion  be  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  dorsal  spine,  then  not  only  will  all  the 
abdominal  muscles  be  paralysed,  but  also  all  the  inter- 
costals.  A  fracture,  associated  with  injury  to  the 
cord,  when  above  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  is,  as  a 
rule,  instantaneously  fatal.  The  phrenic  nerve  comes 
off  mainly  from  the  fourth  cervical  nerve,  receiving 
contributions  also  from  the  third  and  fifth.  The 
fourth  nerve  issues  just  above  the  fourth  cervical 
vertebra.  If  the  cord  be  damaged  immediately  below 
this  spot,  the  patient  can  breathe  only  by  means  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  if  the  lesion  be  so  high  as  to 
destroy  the  main  contribution  to  the  phrenic,  respi- 
ration of  any  kind  becomes  impossible. 

Certain  disturbances  of  the  act  of  micturition  are 
frequent  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  cord.  The  reflex 
centre  for  this  act  is  lodged  in  the  lumbar  enlarge- 
ment The  irritation  of  the  vesical  walls,  produced 
by  the  increasing  distension  of  the  bladder,  provides 
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P  the   needful    seiiHOry    impulHe.      This   impulse    la    »■       I 

fleeted  to  the  nerves  controlling  the  bladder  niuaclea, 
and   eaperially   to  the  detruBOr   urina;,   and   by   their 
1  conlTaction  the  organ  ia  emptied.     The  action,  how-        j 

ever,   can  be  to  some  extent  inhibited  by  infiaencea         , 
passing  down  from  tbe  brain  to  the  lumlmr  centre, 
and  the  tendency  to  a  frequent  discharge  of  urino 
1  is  resisted  by  contraction  of  the  sphincter.     When,         i 

I  therefore,  any  part  of  the  cord  is  damaged  that  lies 

I  between  the  lumbar  centime  and  the  brain,  this  inhibi- 

tion can  have  no  effect  Immediately  after  the 
accident  the  temporary  suspension  of  reflex  artiona 
from  shock  produces  some  retention  of  urine,  and 
after  that  the  bladder  empties  itself  at  frequent 
intei'vals,  the  patient  being  unconscious  of  the  act, 
and  unable  to  influence  it 

If  the  centre  itself  be  damaged  in  the  lumbar  cord, 
the  patient,  after  a  little  retention,  will  suffer  from 
absolute  incontinence  ;  and  a  like  result  will  follow  if 
the  nerve  connections  between  the  cord  and  bladder  ' 

below  the  spinal  centre  have  been  destroyed.  The 
principal  nerves  connecting  the  medulla  spinalis  witii 
the  bladder  are  the  third  and  fourth  sacral. 

The  act  of  defiecation  also  is  apt  to  be  disturbed 
in  a  like  manner.  Uere  there  is,  as  in  the  previous 
case,  a  reflex  centre  in  the  lumbar  enlargement,  with 
motor  and  sensory  nerves  connecting  it  below  with 
the  rectum  and  its  muscles ;  and  also  between  this 
centre  and  the  brain  are  tracts,  but  little  known, 
along  which  inhibitory  actions  can  extend. 

When  the  centre  itself  is  damaged,  or  the  con- 
nection severed  that  unites  it  with  the  viscus,  the 
patient  will  suffer  from  incontinence  of  fieces,  and 
will  be  unable  in  any  way  to  control  the  act  When 
the  cord  is  damaged  at  any  spot  between  the  centre 
and  the  brain,  then  tbe  act  of  defecation  will  be 
tfanaeA   at   r^ular  intervals,   withont  either  I 
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patient  being  conscious  of  the  axjt  or  being  capable  of 
inhibiting  it. 

.  In  some  injuries  to  the  cervical  cord  the  patient 
has  suflfered  from  severe  vomiting  for  some  time  after 
the  accident,  or  has  exhibited  a  remarkable  alteration 
in  the  action  of  his  heart.  Mr.  Erichsen,  for  example, 
reports  the  case  of  a  man  who,  after  a  severe  blow 
upon  the  cervical  spine,  continued  to  vomit  daily  for 
several  months.  In  the  other  category,  instances 
have  been  recorded  when  the  pulse  has  sunk  as  low 
as  48,  or  even  as  36,  and  20,  after  lesions  to  the 
column  in  the  neck. 

These  changes  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  dis- 
turbance of  the  vagus,  and  it  is  further  suggested 
that  the  morbid  influence  is  conveyed  to  the  vagus  by 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve  with  which  it  is  so  freely 
associated. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  spinal  accessory 
tnink  has  origin  from  the  cord  as  low  down  as  the 
sixth  or  seventh  cervical  nerves. 

Operations  upon  the  cord.  —  Mr.  Victor 
Horsley  and  others  have  cut  down  upon  the  spine  and 
removed  a  tumour  from  the  spinal  cord  with  perfect 
success,  and  with  relief  to  the  symptoms  from  which 
the  patient  was  suffering.  The  spinal  canal  has  also 
been  exposed  in  certain  cases  where  callus  in  an  old 
fracture  of  the  spine  was  pressing  upon  the  cord,  or 
where  a  small  osseous  growth  was  encroaching  on  the 
canal. 
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Abdomen,  Blood-vessels  of,  290, 
870 

,  Blows  on  the,  292 

,  Congenital    deformities    of 

■    the.  302 

,  FaBcia  of.  291,  816 

,  Nerves  of,  298,  868 

— ,  Parietes  of,  287,  290,  296,  816 

,  Skin  Of  the,  290 

,  Surface  anatomy  of  the,  287 

,  Wounds  of  the,  297 

♦•Abdominal  belt,"  291 

connective  tissue  and  ab- 
scesses, 296 

Abscess,  Alveolar,  117 

,  ADllary,  20B 

,  Cervical,  147 

,  Gluteal,  427 

,  Hei>atic,  854 

,  niac,  317,  818 

in  antrum,  96 

in  mastoid  cells,  78 

in  testis,  411 

in  the  abdominal  parietes, 

297,  317 

in  the  scalp,  6 

in  the  temporal  fossa,  8 

,  Intercostal,  176 

,  Ischio-rectal,  886 

,  Lumbar,  821 

,  Mammary,  177 

,  Mediastinal,  147, 184 

,  Orbital,  44 

,  Palmar,  269 

,  l»arotid,  105 

,  Pelvic,  382, 441 

,  Perinephritic,  36 1 

,  PerityphUtic,  342 

,  Plantar,  511 

,  Popliteal,  474 

,  Post-pharyngeal,  133 

,  Prostatic,  401 

,  Psoas,  319, 321,  436 

,  Benal,  364 

. ,  Thecal,  272 

Accelerator  urinse,  335 

K  K— 4 


Acetabulum,  440 

,  Fractures  of,  375 

Acromio-olavicular  joint,  2C0 

,  Dislocations  of,  201 

thoracic  axtery,  190 

Acromion  process.  Fracture  of, 
203 

Adfiison's  disease,  369 

Adductor  longus  muscle,  433,  437 

Air  in  veins,  166,  209 

*'  Alderman's  nerve,"  74 

Alexis  St.  Martin's  case,  330 

Alveolar  abscess,  117 

Amputation.  {See  Arm,  Amputa- 
tion of,  etc.) 

Anal  triangle,  388 

Anastomotica  magna,  470,  472 

Aneurism,  Aortic,  165,  370 

,  Axillary,  209 

in  the  neck,  164 

of  the  posterior  tibial  artery, 

493 

,  Popliteal,  476 

Ankle.  505,  506 

,  FasdsB  of,  510 

joint,  505,  517 

,  Amputation  at,  53 1 

,  Disease  of,  517 

,  Dislocations  ot,  518 

,  Fractures  about,  521 

,  Sunaoe  anatomy  of,  505 

,  Tendons  of,  510,  513 

Annular  ligaments  of  ankle,  512 

of  wrist,  270,  272 

Anterior  crural  nerve,  481, 438, 448, 
538 

Antrum  of  Hiehmore,  91,  96 

of  mastoid,  78 

Anus,  883,  886,  420 

Aorta,  Abdomiual,  2B9,  373 

,  Thoracic,  162,  165, 182 

Aortic  orifice,  182 

Aponeuroses.     (See  Fasciae) 

Appendix  vermif ormis,  84  i 

Aqueous  humour,  60 

Arachnoid,  31, 551 
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Arcug  seniliB,  50 
Arm,  226 

,  AmputAtion  «^f,  233 

,  Fascia  of,  228 

,  Skin  of,  228 

,  Surface  anatomy  of,  226 

Arnold's  nerve,  74 

Arteries.    (See  Axillary,  etc.,  and 

Blood- vesseli*.) 
Arteriotomy,  12 
Arterio-yenons     aneurisms,     45, 

239,437 
ABtra{?aluR,  Dislocationa  of,  525 

,  Fractures  of,  532 

Atlas,  133 

Atlo-axial  portion  of  spine,  511 

Auditory  meatus,  External,  70 

,  its  relations,  73 

Auricle.    (Sm  Ear.) 
Auricles,  Supernumerary,  09 
Anrioulo-yeutriculor  orifices,  183 
Axilla.  189,  205 

,  Susi>eu80Ty  lif^rament  of,  206 

Axillary  abscess,  20J 

artery,  189,  2y9 

foscicB,  206 

glands.  189,  208 

nerves,  211 

— ^  vein,  209 
Axis,  133 
Azygod  veins,  181 

Borbadoes  leg,  410 

Base  of  skull,  Fractures  of,  25 

Hasilicvein,  235,  236,  237,  2iS 

Bend  of  elbow,  231 

Bent  arm  after  venesection,  239 

Biceps  tendon  in  urm,  211 

in  ham,  475 

Bile  duct,  Bupture  of  the,  361 
Bladder,  392, 422 

,  Dibtension  of,  393 

,  Double,  398 

,  Extroversion  of.  303 

,  Fasciculated,  398 

,  Female,  399 

,  Foreign  bo<lies  in,  399 

found  in  heruiae,  394 

,  Male,  392 

,  Mucous  membrane   of  the, 

397 

of  child,  40D 

,  Puncture  of,  above  pubes,  395 

, ,  per  rectum,  396 

.  relations  to  the  peritoneum, 

395 

,  Bupture  of  the,  396 

• ,  Sacculated,  398 

• stabbed  through  buttock,  432 


Blood-vessels   ci  abdomen.   290, 
370 

of  abdominal  walls,  297 

of  auditory  meatus,  78 

of  brain,  ^ 

of  breast,  178 

of  buttook  426.  489 

of  foot,  507,  514 

of  globe,  45,  50 

of  hand.  264,  273 

of  heel,  685 

of  knee,  472 

of  ley,  495, 406 

of  nares,  98 

of  neck,  164 

of  orbit,  45 

of  palate,  129, 181 

of  pelvis,  882 

of  perineum,  886 

of  pinna,  78 

—  of  rectum,  420 

of  scalp,  11 

of  Scab's  tziani^  488, 

437 

of  spermatic  cord,  412 

—  of  tympanum,  88 

Brachial  artery,  229.  285,  210 

in  phlebotom7^289 

,  Ligature  of,  229 

fascia,  228 

plexus,  141, 151,  282,  288,  481 

Brachialis  anticns,  229 
Brain,  33, 38 

aud  skull  relations,  83 

,  Blood-vessels  of  the,  89 

,  Concussion  of  the,  38 

,  Convolutions  of,  35 

,"  Cortex  of,  37 

,  Fissures  of,  35 

injuries,  32 

,  Membranes  of,  29 

,  Motor  centres  of,  87 

,  Sulci  of.  35 

Branchial  fistulse,  70, 166 
Brasdor*s  operation,  164 
Breast,  177.    {See  Mamma.) 

,  Abscess  of,  177 

Bregmo,  15 
Bronchi.  152,  158, 163 

,  Foreign  bodies  in,  158 

Bronchocele.  159 
Bmnner's  glands  in  bums.  389 
Bryant's  method  of  dividing  the 
muscles  of  the  palate,  131 

triangle,  425 

Buccal  cavity,  119 

in  embryo,  128 

Bunions,  513 

Bursce  about  the  elbow,  211 
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Bars®  abont  the  foot,  512 
— —  abont  the  ham,  477 

about  the  ehoulder,  211,  214 

over  the   great  troohanttr, 

429 
o^er  the  ischial  tuberositT, 

429 

over  the  knee-joint,  473 

,  Patellar,  478 

,  Subacromial,  211,  214 

Buttocks,  424 

— — ,  Arteries  and  nerves  of  the, 

426,429 

,  FaJBcla  of,  427 

,  Fold  of,  425 

,  Surface  anatomy  of,  424 

CeBCum,  341,  352 

,  Foreign  bodies  in,  843 

,  Hernia  of,  842 

,  in  intestinal  obstruction,  3i2 

,  opening  of,  352 

,  Position  of,  341 

Cffisarian  section,  376 
Calcaneo-astragaloid  joint.  524 

-cuboid  articulation,  527 

scaphoid  ligament,  506,  527, 

530 
Canal  of  Nuck,  Hernia  in,  311 
Cancrum  oris,  98 
Capsule  of  Tenon,  42 
Cardiac  orifice  of  stomach,  327 
Carotid  artery,  78,  134,  136,  139, 

147, 164,  188 

,  Aneurism  of,  164 

destroyed  by  abscess, 

147 

,  Ligrature  of,  164 

,  Wounds  of,  150 

tubercle,  139, 165 

Castration,  413 

Cataract,  59 

Cathetensm  of  Eustachian  tube, 

82 

<rf  urethra,  408 

Centre  of  gravity  of  an  adult  body, , 

374 
CephalhflBmatoihata,  7 
Cephalic  vehi,  238,  287 
Cerebral  locaJisatton,  87 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  82,  551 
CervicaL     (Sea  Neck.) 

sympathetic,  Paralysis  of,  48 

Cervico-aorsal  part  of  spine,  544 
Charbon,  98 
Cheek,  97,  96 
Cholecystectomy,  857 
Choleoystenteroetomy,  857 
Cholecystotomy,  857 


Choparfs  operation,  535 
Choroid,  50 
Ciliary  zone,  54, 55 
Circumcisi<m,  407 
Circumcomeal  zone,  54 
Circumflex  artery,  external,  Bup* 

ture  of,  464 
,     internal,    Wound   of, 

464 

,  Posterior,  190,  212 

nerve,  190,  212 

Cirsoid  aneurism,  12 
Clavicle,  184, 186, 190 
—  ,  Dislocations  of,  199,  201 

,  Excision  of,  192 

,  Fractures  of,  198 

,  Movements  of,  197 

,  Ossification  of,  196 

,  Relations  of,  191, 196 

Cleft  paUte,  127 
Clergyman's  sore-tbroat,  153 
Club-foot,  511,  527 
Coocygeus,  379,  8^ 
Coocygrodynia,  379 
Cochin  leg,  440 
Coeliao  axis,  290 
Colectomy,  852 
Colles*  fascia,  387 

fracture,  276 

Coloboma  iridis,  53 
Colon,  343 

,  Ascending,  346 

,  Descending,  346 

,  Malformation  of,  315,  347 

,  Operations  on,  349 

,  S&icture  of,  345 

,  Transverse,  346 

Golotomy,  Iliac,  351 

,  Lumbar,  349 

Compression  of  brain,  29 

of  cord,  551,  A53 

Concussion  of  brain,  38 

of  cord,  552 

Congenital  club-foot,  511 

exomphaloe,  303 

fistulse,  70, 168 

hernia,  307,  809, 310 

hydrocele,  806 

nmlformations  of   anus  and 

rectum,  421 

of  bhidder,  303 

of  colon,  848 

of  penis,  408 

tumour   of    stemo-mastoid, 

143 
Conjunctiva,  67 
Contre-coup,  Fracture  by,  25 
Convolutions    of    brain,     Motor 

centres  on,  37 
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Conyolatioiis  of  bram,  Belations 
of,  33 

,  Belntions  of,  to  skull,  33 

Coraco-acromial  ardi,  213 

Coracoid  process,  Fracture  of,  203 

Cord,  Spinal,  549 

, ,  Concussion  of,  552 

, ,  Contusion  of.  653 

, ,  injories  to  the.  Symp- 
toms of,  555 

Cornea.  4i8 

Coronal  suture,  15,  235 

Coronoid  process,  2i9 

Corpus  striatum,  35 

Coryza,  88 

Coup  ^  f  onet,  4d8 

Cow]^r's  duct,  415 

Craniectomy,  28 

Cranio-tabes,  15 

Cranium,  Bony  voalt  of,  15- 

Cremaster  muscle,  413 

Cremasteric  artery,  413 

Cretinism,  160 

Cribriform  plate,  86 

Cricoid  cartilage,  139, 152 

Crico- thyroid  space,  139,  157 

Crutch  paralysis,  231   . 

Cuboid  Done,  506 

Cuneiform  bone.  Inner,  506 

, ,  Dislocation  of  the, 

532 

, ,    Fracture  of  the, 

532 

Curves  of  the  vertebral  column, 
541 

Cut  throat,  149 

Cyphosis,  542 


Dartos,  291,  409 

Deltoid  muscle,  211,  213,  227 

region,  186,  211 

tubercle,  186 

Diploic  veins,  13 

Dislocation.  {See  the  several  bones 

and  joints.) 
Dorsal  vein  of  penis,  388 
Dorsalis  pedis  artery,  515 

scapulee  artery,  190 

Dorso-lumbar  part  of  spine,  544 

Drop-wrist,  283 

Duodenal  fossa,  338 

Duodenum,  8)8 

— r.  Suspensory  muscle  of,  33.S 

Dupuytren's  contraction,  268 

fracture,  521 

Dura  mater,  29,  550 

,  Fungus  of,  31 

Dysphonia  clericorum,  153 


Ear,  69 

,  Bleeding  from,  in  fractorea 

of  base  of  dcull,  26 

,  Blood  supply  of,  73 

coughing,  74 

,  External,  69 

,  Frost  bite,  of,  74 

,  Gangrene  of,  74 

,  Ufematomate  of,  74 

,  Nerves  of,  74 

,  Polypi  of,  72 

sneezing,  74 

,  Tophi  in,  70 

,  Watery  dischaige  from,  21, 

yawning,  74 

Elbow.  234,  237 

,  Burs£B  about,  232 

,  Dislocations  of  the,  218    - 

,  Fold  of  the,  234 

,  Fractures  about,  246 

joint,  240 

f  Disease  of,  242 

,  Sprains  of,  242,  246 

,  Besection  of  the,  250 

,  Surface  anatomy  of  the^  234 

,  Veins  about,  237 

Elephantiasis  Aiubnm,  409,  415, 

439  • 

Emissary  veins  of  skull,  13 
Encephalocele,  18 
Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  oord, 

308 
Ei:terectomy,  310 
Enteroraphy,  341 
Enterotemy,  340 
Epiphysis,  Lower,  of  femur  in  ex- 

cision  of  knee,  4^2 

, , in  knock-knee,  480 

of  acromion.  Separation  of, 

203 
of   clavicle.    Separation    of, 

196 


of  coracoid  process,  203 

of  femur.  Separation  of,  444 

452,490 
of  humerus.   Separation  of, 

224,248 

of  olecranon,  249 

of  pelvis.  Separation  of,  373 

of  radius,  Separation  of,  249, 

279 
of  tibia.  Separation  of,  492, 

502 
of  third  phalanx  in  whitlow, 

272 

of  upper  limb,  286 

Epipteric  boue,  20 
Epispadias,  408 
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Epistaxis,  94 

Kstlander's  operation,  176 ' 

Bastachian  catheter.  To  pass,  82 

tube,  80 

Excision.    (bVe  speciul  parts.) 
External  auditory  meatus,  70 
Extravasation  of  urine,  291,  888 
Eye-ball,  48 

,  Blood  supply  of  the,  53 

,  Daugerous  area  of,  57 

,  Nerves  of  tbo,  55 

Eyelids,  &t 


Face,  97 

,  Injuries  to,  99 

,  Nerves  of.  100 

,  Vessels  of,  98 

Facial  nerve,  107 

Fascia,  Abdominal,  291,  316 

,  Axillary,  206 

,  Bicipital,  239 

,  Cervical,  142 

,  Clavi-pectural,  206 

,  Hiac,  316 

lata,  428,  435,  463 

Inmborum,  321,  349 

,  Obturator.  381 

of  arm,  228 

of  buttock,  427 

of  Colles,  387 

of  deltoid  region,  211 

of  foot,  507,  510 

of  leg,  496 

of  palm,  266,  268 

of  scalp,  1,  2,  6,  7 

of  Scarpa's  triangle,  435,  43U 

of  thigh,  428,  435,  463 

,  Orbitnl,  42 

,  Palmar,  268 

,  Parotid.  104 

,  rectoral,  206 

,  Pelvic,  276 

,  Perineal,  387 

,  Popliteal,  474 

,  Prevertebral,  146 

,  Becto-vesical,  381 

,  Temporal,  7 

,  Transversnlis,  316 

Fasciculated  bladder,  398 
Fifth  Nerve,  Division  of,  103 
Femoral  hernia,  312 

vessels,  434,  437,  464 

Femur,  Dislocations  of,  453 

,  Fractures  of,  428,  449,  435 

Fenestra  ovalis,  77 

rotunda,  78 

Ferguson's   method   of  dividing 
the  muscles  of  the  palate,  130 


Fibula.  409,  494,  495 

,  Fractures,  of,  500,  602 

Fissure  of  Bolaudo,  35 

of  Sylvius,  33,  35 

Fissures  of  brain,  Belations  of, 

33 
Fistula  at  the  navel,  295 
between  the  gall  bladder  and 

gut,  3J7 

,  C«»n?enital,  69,  168 

,  Gastric,  330 

in  ano,  386 

,  Lachrymal,  68 

,  Salivary,  109 

,  Vesico-vacrinal,  415 

Flat-foot,  503,  621 
Fold,  Gluteal,  417 
FontaneUe,  Sagittal,  19 

,  Temporary  occipital,  18 

Pontanelles,  14 
Foot,  Abscess  or,'511 

,  Amputations  of,  534 

,  Arches  of,  523 

,  Blood-vessels  of,  507,  514 

,  Chief  joints  of  524 

,  Dislocations  of,  525,  532 

,  Fasciae  of,  510 

,  Fractures  of,  531 

,  Integamentfi  of,  509 

,  Lymphatics  of,  516 

,  Nerves  of,  5(W 

,  Surface  anatomy  of,  505 

,  Synovial  membranes  of,  531, 

533 

,  The,  5a5,  508,  523 

Foramen  ceecum  of  tongue,  126 

of  Majendie,  32 

of  Monr>>,  33 

Fore-arm,  251 

,  Amputation  of  the,  257 

Bones  of  the,  253 


-,  Fractures  of  the,  255 
-,  Luxations  of  the,  2 13 
-,    Surface    anatomy   of 


the, 


251 

,  Vessels  of  the,  252 

Fossa  duodeuo-jejiinalis,  338 

,  Ischio-rectal,  383, 385 

,  Nasal,  86 

of  Boseumilller,  82 

,  Subclavicular,  188 

Fracture.  (Se«  the  several  bones.) 
,  dislocation  of  the  vertebral 

colunm,  547 

,  HflicoYde,  466.  502 

Freenum  lingnsB,  122 
Frontal  sinn^,  05 
Fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  31 
of  the  ttsticle,  412 
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Gd 


of 

orwMe,» 
afpiBW,74 

of  tkela^*^ 


o«,3^ 


108 


Vr 


otm 


,  Snpture  of  the,  Vl 

Ga«tn>-entexQ«tonij,  SM 


Female.  VLk 

vn 

Geaito-ennl  nerre,  412;  138 
Gean-Yvlpim,  484 
Gladiohw,  171 
Gfans  penis,  407 
GlaoeoiBA,  51,  68 
Glottis,  15S,  153 
Olateal  abscess.  437 

saearisms.  439 

arterr.  418.  426,  429 

boras,  429 

fascia,  427 

fold,  425 

region,  424 

Gtntens  maximns,  428 

,  Buptnre  of,  420 

Goitre,  150 
Groin,  Be^don  of,  432 
Gnllet.    (Se«  (Esophagxis.) 
Gams,  121 

Guatatory  nerve,  Moore's  method 
<iA  dividing  the,  121 

Hsmatomata  cl  scalp,  6 

on  septam  nasi,  U2 

on  the  pinna,  74 

Ho^Miattiria  after  injury  to  back, 

358 
Hsemoptysis,  180 
Usemorrbage  from  choroid,  51,  55 

from  fnenum  lingose,  122 

from  intercostal  vessels,  175 

from  tongue,  123 

from  tonsil,  136 

in  lithotomy,  389,  391 

into  ritreous,  55 

in  tracheotomy,  156,  157 

meningeal,  30 

Hemorrhoidal  vessels  and  nerves, 

886,420 
Iffimothorax,  180 


of,  Si.  S3 

— ,  DidoeatioMt  oC  279,  880 
o^SH^aSB 
aBatosi7of.lBi 


,  Sjaovial  aheaUif  cf,  S71 

Haajpac;  Xods   of  dwtk 
5S4 

Hard  Palate,  129 

Hare~fip.l28 

Hcwrl,  182 

.  its  rdatioB  to  the  sorCaoe, 

182 

,  TalT«a  of,  183 

.  WooBds  o^  183 

Heel,  Blood-Tessds  o^  535 

^  iBtoguments  of,  535 

Helicoidal  fraotnres  of  Lericho, 

4«6,SQ8 
Honda,  Congenital,  507,  509,  510 

^,  Diaphmgaiatii^  516 

^  IMrect,  806 

^,  Encysted,  300 

,  FeiQoral,  515 

^  InfimtOeb  509 

,  Tngniwal,  308, 510 

into  the  fonicnlar   nrocoBB, 

309 

,  Lfunbar,  315 

,  Mesenteric,  337 

,  Obturator,  314 

,  Omental,  3i4 

,  Perineal,  315 

,  Pudendal,  315 

,  Bare  forms  of,  315 

,  Betro-peritoneal,  337 

,  Sciatic,  315 

,  Umbilical,  293,  303,  315 

,  Vaginal,  415 

Herniotomy,  311,  314 
Hip,  Dislocations  vf,  453 

joint,  4i0 

,  Amputetion  at  the,  459 

disease,  442,  451 

,  Fractures  about,  449 

,  Movements  of,  441 

,  Begion  of  the,  424 

Hippocratic  hand,  267 
Hulden's  line,  432 
Hottentot  Venus,  427 
Human  tails,  379 
Humerus,  Dislocations  of,  217 

,  Fractures  of,  223,  229,  246 

, ,  Non-union  sLfter,  232 

Hydatid  cyst  in  the  liver,  356 
Hydreucephalooelo,  17 
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Hydrocele,  808, 411 

of  the  neck,  169 

Hydrocephalus,  15,  83 
Hyoid  bone,  138, 151 

,  Accessory  glands  about, 

100 

,  Fracture  of,  151 

Hypertrophy  of  the  prostata,  401 
Hypopyon,  61 
Hypospadias,  406     . 
Hypothenar  eminence,  261 
Hysterical  hip,  418 
knee,  418 

Ichthyosis  linguse,  123 
neo-csecal  intussusception,  344 

renon,  341 

valve,  344 

colic  intussusception,  344 

Ileum.    (S««  Intestine,  small.) 
Iliac  abscess,  317,  318 

oolotomy,  351 

fascia,  317 

Ilio-psoas  muscle,  317,  436 

tibial  band,  428,  463,  469 

Indirect  hernia,  305    - 
Inequality  of  limbs  in  leng^th,  466 
Infantile  hernia,  309 
Inferior   dental   nerve.  Dividing 
the,  102 

maxilla,  Dislocations  of,  114 

,  Excision  of,  115 

,  Fracture  of,  112 

thyroid  veins,  138. 14fi,  186 

Infraorbital  foramen,  101 
Inguinal  canal,  3'>3,  311 

colotomy.  351 

hernia,  303,  311 

Innominate  artery,157, 161, 166, 183 

bone,  372 

Intercostal  artery,  176 

spaces,  175 

Internal  mammary  artery,  175 
Interparietal  bone,  19 
Intervertebral  discs,  542 
Intestine,  Foreign  bodies  in,  342, 
343 

,  Large,  344 

,  Operations  on,  349 

,  Stricture  of,  345 

Resection  of,  351 

Small.  334 

,  Diverticula,  337 

,  Injury  of,  336 

,  Length  of,  334 

,  Operations  on,  340 

,  Position  of,  335 

lutussusception,  344 
Inversion  of  the  testicle,  411 


Iridectomy,  53 

Iris,  50 

Iritis,  52 

Ischio-rectal  abscess,  386 

fossa,  379,  383,  38  > 

Isthmus  of  the  thyroid,  157 
,  Division  of,  157,  159 

Jacob's  ulcer  of  the  eyelid,  64 
Jaws.    (S^e  Inferior  aud  Superior 

Maxilla.) 
Jejanum.     {Sfz  Intestine,  s^mall.) 
Jomts,  Surgical  classification  ot' 

the,  213 
Jugular  vein,  78, 134, 136, 13D,  140 

Keloid,  its  frequent  seat,  171 
Kidney,  361 

,  Abnormalities  of,  365 

,  Abscess  of,  364 

,  HQus  of,  362, 366 

,  Horse-shoe,  366 

,  its  relations,  362 

,  Movable,  365 

,  Operations  on,  366 

,  Buptare  of,  362 

vessels.  Point  of  origin  of, 

290 
Knee,  Blood  supply  of  the,  472 

,  Bursffi  about,  469,  473,  477 

,  Dislocations  of  the,  4S9 

,  Fractures  about,  486,  490 

,  Integuments  of,  47  L 

joint,  479 

,    Amputation    through, 

494 

,  Disease  of,  481 

,  Excision  of  the,  492 

,  Region  of,  468 

,  Surface  anatomy  of  the,  468 

Knock-knee,  484 

Labia  majora,  414 
Labyrinth  of  ear,  83 
Lachrymal  abscess,  68 

api>aratu8,  68 

gland,  68 

sac,  68 

Lacuna  magna.  Urethral,  406 
Lambda,  15 
Lambdoid  suture,  15 
Lamina  cribrosa,  51, 64 

f  usca,  51 

supraohoroidea,  51 

Laparotomy,  340 
Laryngotomy,  154, 157 
Larynx,  138, 150 

,  Excision  of.  153 

,  Foreign  bodies  in,  158 
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Larynx,  Fracture  of,  152 

,  Mucous  membrane  of,  153  . 

Lateral  lithotomy,  388 
Leg,  494 

,  Amputation  of,  505 

— ,  Fascise  of,  496 

,  Fractures  of,  500 

,  Bickets  affecting  bones  of, 

503 

,  Skin  of,  496 

,  Surface  anatomy  of,  494 

,  Vessels  of,  495,  498 

Lena,  58 

Levator  ani,  380,  386 

—— ,   relation   to  fistula   in 

ano,  386 

palati,  130 

palpebrsB,  65 

Ligamentum  patellee,  469, 481,  488 

pectinatum  iridis,  60 

Lighterman's  bottom,  429 
Linea  alba,  288,  293 

semilunaris,  288 

Lingual  artery,  40 

tonsil,  126 

Lii>omata  in  deltoid  region,  211 

in  neck,  142 

in  Scarpa's  triangle,  435 

on  the  buttock,  w 

rare  on  face,  98 

Lips,  118 

Lisfranc's  amputation,  536 

Lithotomy,  Lateral,  388 

, ,  in  children,  390 

, ,  Parts  divided  in,  3S9 

,  Median,  390 

, versus  latei-al,  391 

,  Supi"apubic,  392 

Littr^'s  operation,  348 
Liver,  352 

,  Abscesses  of,  352 

in  pyseoiia,  352 

,  Protrusion  of,  351 

,  Relations  of,  350 

,  Ruptures  of,  353 

,  Wounds  of,  353 

Lockjaw,  117 

Lordosis  in  hip  disease,  444 
Loret-a's  operation,  334 
Lower  limb.  Length  of,  ^Q 

— • ,  Lymphatics  of,  439 

,  Nerve  supply  of,  537 

Lukeemic     enlargement    of     the 

spleen,  360 
Lumbar  colectomy,  351 

colotomy,  349 

fascia,  321 

hernia,  316 

region,  320 


Lumbar  spine,  542 

,  Injuries  to,  543,  546, 548, 

558 
Lung,  178 

and  secondary  deposits,  180 

cavities.  Drainage  of,  182 

,  Hernia  of,  148,  180 

in  neck,  148, 178 

,  Relations  of  to  surface,  178 

,  Rupture  of,  180 

,  Wounds  of  180 

Luschka's  tonsil,  82, 133 
Lymphangioma  cavemosum,  125 
Lymphatic   glands   and    vessels. 

(See  each  region.) 

Macro-glossia,  125 

Malar  bone,  103 

,  Fracture  of,  103 

Malleoli,  505 

,  Fractures  of,  in  dislocations 

of  the  foot,  519 

Mamma,  176 

,  Arteries  of,  178 

in  groin,  435 

,  L>mphatics  of,  178 

,  Nerves  of,  178 

Mammary  absooES,  177 

Manubrium,  171 

Mastication,  Muscles  of,  117 

Mastoid  antrum,  78 

cells,  78 

,  Perforation  of,  80 

MaxillcB.  (See  Inferior  and  Supe- 
rior.) 

Meatus,  Tbe  auditory,  70 

Meatuses  of  nose,  90 

Meckel's  diverticulum,  293, 337 

ganglion,  101 

Median  lithotomy,  390 

nerve.  230,  253,  285,  431 

Mediastina,  185 

,  Abscess  of,  147, 185 

Medio-tarsal  joint,  506,  527 

,  Amputation  at,  535 

Meibomian  glands,  65 

Melanotic  growths  of  choroid,  52 

Membrana  tympani,  76 

Membranous  urethra,  402 

Meuiiigeal  artery,  9,  30 

hsemorrhage,  30 

Meninges  of  brain,  29 

of  spinal  cord,  550 

Meningitis  from  abscess  in  the 
ear,  73,  78,  80,  89 

(spinal)     from      bed-sores, 

545 

Meningocele,  17,  86,  89 

Mesenteric  arteries,  290,  370 
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Mesenteric  hernia,  339 

hole*.  324 

Mesentery,  324 

,  Length  of,  325 

,  Prolapse  of,  326 

Meso^K>lic  nemia,  340 

colon,  346,  347 

nephron,  365 

Metacarpo-phalangcal     joint     of 
thumb.  Dislocations  at,  280 

Metictarsal  bone  of  great  toe,  Am- 
putation of,  538 

bones.  Fractures  of  the,  532 

Metatarso  -  phalangeal     articula- 
tions, 506 

joint  of  great  toe,  Dis- 
location at,  533 

Miner's  elbow,  241 

Motor  centres  on  the  cort.ex,  37 

paralysis  in  injuries  to  cord, 

557 

Mouth,  118 

Mucous  polyp  of  nose,  92 
'  Mumps,  107 

Muscffi  volitantes,  62 

Musculo-spiral  nerve,  230,  2S3 

Myzoedema,  160 

Nail,  267 

Kares,  Anterior,  86 

,  Posterior,  87 

Nasal  bones,  86 

,  Fracture  of,  86 

cavity,  86 

,  Blood-vessels  of,  93 

,  Nerve  supply  of,  91 

douche,  89 

fossee,  86 

mucous  membrane,  91 

polypus,  87,  92 

Neck,  137 

— ^,  Abscess  of,  146 

,  FascisB  of,  143 

,  FistulflB  of,  168 

,  Great  vessels  of,  139, 164 

1  Hydrocele  of,  169 

.  Integuments  of,  141 

,  Lung  in,  148, 177 

,  Lymphatic  glands  of,  167 

,  Mid^e  line  of,  138 

,  Nerves  of,  140 

,  Bibs  in.  148 

,  Side  of,  139 

,  Surface  anatomy  of,  137 

,  Wounds  of,  149 

Nelaton's  line,  425 
Nephrectomy,  366 
Nepbio-lithotomy,  366 
Nephroraphy,  366 


Nephrotomy,  366 
Nerve  stretching,  431 

supply  of  lower  limb,  537 

of  upi)er  limb,  282 

Nerves.    (See  various  regions.) 
,    Division   of.    (See   various 

trunks.) 
of    the   spinal   cord,    their 

points  of  exit,  555 
Neuralgia,  Facial,  100 

of  scalp,  13 

Nipple,  177 

in  groin,  435 

Nose,  84 

— -,  Cartilaginous  part  of,  85 

Notch  of  Eivini,  76 

Obturator  hernia,  314 

nerve,  448, 538 

or  thyroid  dislocation,    453, 

458 

Occipital  bone  at  bii-th,  17 

,    Necrosis    of.    causing 

wasting  of  tongue^  124 

(Edema  of  the  glottis,  153 

(Esophagostomy,  163 

CBsophagotomy,  163 

CEsophagus,  161 

,  Cancer  of,  163 

,  Foreign  bodies  in,  162 

,  Operations  on,  1® 

,  Belations  of,  162 

Olecranon,  236 

,  Fractures  of,  249 

Omega  loop  of  colon,  347 

Omental  hernia,  324 

sac,  324 

Omentum,  Great,  323 

Ophthalmia,  Sympathetic,  58 

Optic  disc,  59 

neuritis,  60 

thalamus,  35 

Ora  serrata,  59 

Orbicularis-palpebrarum,  65 

Orbit,  41 

,  Abscess  of.  44 

,  Arteries  of,  45 

,  Dimensions  of,  41 

,  FascisB  of,  42 

,  Fracture  of,  41 

,  Muscles  of,  45 

,  Nerves  of,  46 

,  Pulsating  tumours  of,  45 

,  Belations  of,  42 

Os  cwdcis.  Dislocations  of  the,  525 
-,  Fractures  of  the,  531 
^paotal,  18 

indsivum  in  hare-lip,  128 
innominatum,  3S^  375 
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08  m^nom,  Didooation  <^  280 
Oraiy,  416 

Pacinian  bodies  in  the  foot,  510 

in  the  hand,  265 

Palate,  127 

,  Oleft,  127 

,  Hard,  129 

,  Soft,  130 

Palxnar.    (Sm  Hand.) 
Palmaris  longros  tendon,  250 
Pancreas,  360 
Pancreatic  cysts,  361 
Paracentesis  of  the  pericardium, 

184 

of  thorax,  174 

—  of  tympanum,  77 

— -  of  venMcles  of  brain,  15 

Paralysis  in  spinal  injuries,  555, 

657 

of  anterior  cmral  nerve,  301 

of  cervical  sympathetic,  48 

of  external  popliteal  nerve, 

540 

of  great  sciatic  nerve,  540 

of  internal  popliteal  nerve, 

640 

of  median  nerve,  285 

of  muscnlo-spiral  nerve,  283 

of  obturator  nerve,  538 

of  orbital  nerves,  46 

of  ulnar  nerve,  285 

Parietal  fissures,  19 
Parieto-occipital  fissure,  36 
Parotid  abscess,  104 

fascia,  104 

gland,  104, 107 

region,  103 


tumour,  108 


Patella,  468,  478,  486 

,  Dislocation  of,  488 

,  Fractures  of,  486 

Patellar  ligament,  469,  481,  488 
Pelvic  arch,  372 

cellulitis,  382,  441 

fascia,  380 

symphysis,  376 

Pelvis,  372 

,  Floor  of,  380 

,  Fractures  of,  374 

,  Mechanism  of,  372 

,  Nerves  of,  421 

,  Vessels  of,  382 

Penile  urethra,  405 
Penis,  407 

.  Malformations  of,  408 

Perforating  ulcer,  510 
Pericardium,  Tapping  of,  184 
Pericranium,  5 


Perineal  heniia|,  815 
Perinqphritic  abscefls,  964 
Perineum^  Depth  of,  385 

,  FascuB  oi,  387 

,  Male,  383 

,  Nerves  of,  421 

,  Vessels  of,  388 

Peritoneum,  324 
PerityphUtis,  342 
Peroneal  artery,  495 

tubercle,  606 

Peronens  tertius,  507 
Petit's  triangle,  289,  320 
Petro-sqnamous  suture,  78 
Phantom  tumour,  293 
Pharynx,  131 

,  Foreign  bodies  in,  132 

,  Mucous  membrane  of,  133 

,  Relations  of,  133 

Photophobia,  57 

Phrenic  nerve,  141,  388 

Pigeon  breast,  170 

Piles.  420 

Pinna,  69.    (See  Ear.) 

PirogofTs  amputation,  535 

Plantar.    (See  Foot.) 

Plantaris  tendon,  Buptnre  of,  497 

Plaques  des  fumeurs,  123 

Platysma  myoides,  141 

Pleura,  179 

,  Wounds  of,  179,  180 

Pneumatocele,  80 

Pneumo-thorax,  179 

Politzer's  method  of  inflating  the 

middle  ear,  81 
Pollock's  method  of  dividing  the 

muscles  of  the  i>alate,  130 
Polypus  of  nose,  87,  92 
Popliteal  abscess,  474 

bursae,  477 

fascia,  474 

glands,  471,  477 

nerves,  431,  469,  471,  510 

space,  469,  473 

—  vessels,  469,  475,  495 
Post-nasal  growths,  92 
Pott's  disease  of  spine,  549 

,  Operations  in,  170,  549 

fracture,  521 

Profunda  arteries  in  arm,  227 

femoris,  434,  437 

Prolapsus  ani,  419 
Pronation,  Movement  of,  254 
Pronator  radii  teres,  234 
Prostate,  400,  417 

,  Abscess  of.  401 

,  Hypertropny  of,  401 

Prostatectomy,  402 
Prostatic  plexus  of  veins,  402 
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Psoas  abscess,  319, 320 

nrasole,  317,  436 

Pterion,  14 
Ptosis,  46 
Pabic  spine,  288 
Pudendal  hernia,  315,  415 
Pulmonary  apoplexy,  180 

artery,  182 

Pnncta  lachrymalia,  68 

Pylorus,  327,  331 

1  Kesection  of  the,  333 

Badial  artery,  252,  264 

nerve,  S^n^^th  of  the,  431 

Badius,  Dislocations  of  the,  244, 

245 
,  Fractures  of  the,  249,  251, 

256,  276 
Bannla,  120 
Beotocele,  415 
Becto-yaginal  fistnla,  415 
Bectnm,  416 
— — ,  Attachments  of  the,  419 

,  Effects  of  distension  of,  418 

-^ — ,  Foreign  bodies  in,  418 

of  infant,  417 

,  Introduction  of  hand  into, 

418 

,  Mucous  membrane  of,  419 

,  Serous  meoibrane  of,  417 

,  Vessels  of,  420 

Rectus  abdominis  muscle,  295 
Resections.  (S«e  the  various  parts. ) 
Respiration  in  fracture   of  the 

spine,  557 
Retina,  59 

Retro-peritoneal  hernia,  339 
RhinoUthes  in  the  nose,  91 
Rhinoplasty,  10,  228 
Rhinoscopy,  88 
Ribs,  172 

,  Cervical,  148 

,  Excision  of,  175 

,  Fractures  of,  173 

Rickets,  Effect  of,  on  pelvis,  373 

, ,  on  the  ribs,  174 

, ,  on  the  skull,  15 

, ,  on  tibia,  508 

Rider's  bone,  427 

sprains,  437 

Rima  glottidis,  138 
Rosenmiiller,  Fossa  of,  82 
Rouge's  operation,  87 

Sacro-coccygeal  joint,  ^^9 

iliac  synchondrosis,  376 

Sacrum,  372 

,  Dislocation  of  the,  377 

Sagittal  fontanelle,  19 


Salivary  fistulsB,  109 
Saphenous  opening,  434 

vems,  4fe,  462,  470,  499 

Sartorius  muscle,  433,  436,  458 
Scalene  muscles,  139, 142 
Scalp,  Abscess  of,  6 

,  Dangerous  area  of,  2 

,  Fatty  tissue  in,  2 

,  Heematoma  of,  7 

,  its  mobility,  3 

,  Nerves  of,  11 

,  Neuralgia  of,  14 

,  Sebaceous  tumours  of,  2 

,  Sutures  in  wounds  of,  3 

-; — ,  Suppuration  in  the,  6 

,  Temi)oral  region  of,  7 

,  Vascularity  of  the,  4 

,  Vessels  of,  11 

wounds,  3 

Scaphoid  bone.  Dislocation  of  tlie. 

532 
Scapula,  188,  202 

,  Excision  of,  204 

,  Fractures  of,  203 

Scarpa's  triangle,  432 

,  Fascia  of,  435 

,  Glands  of,  4:{8 

,  Vessels  of,  429,  434,  437 

Sciatic  artery,  421,  426 

dislocation,  453,  466 

nerve,  Great,  426,  430,  431, 

448,540 
Sciatica,  430 
Sclerotic,  50 

Scrofula,  Sign  of,  in  pinna,  70 
Scrofulous  pharyngitis,  133 
Scrotum,  408 

and  elephantiasis,  409 

and  oedema,  409 

,  Application  of  leeches  to  the, 

409 
,  Subcutaneous  tissue  of  the, 

409 
Semilunar    cartilages    of    knee. 

Dislocation  of  tbe,  483 
Se  mimembranosus  tendon,  470, 474 
Slioulder,186 

,  BursSB  about,  211,  214 

,  Dislocations  of  the,  217 

,  Fractures  about  the,  223 

joint,  213 

,  Amputation  at  the,  225 

,  Disease  of  the,  215 

,  Surface  anatomy  of,  186 

tip  pain  from  liver  ailments, 

370 
Sigaultean  operation,  376 
Sigmoid  flexure,  318 
Sinuses  of  skull,  11,  30, 05 
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— ,  Development  of,  16 
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,  Fractures  of,  20 

,  Necrosis  of,  5, 19 
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,  Trephining  tbe,  9 

,  Venous  tumours  of,  14 

Soft  palate,  130 

Solar  plexus,  368 

Solens,  495 

Spermatic  artery,  412 

cord,  412 

plexus  of  veins,  412 

Sphincter  ani,  385,  420 

Spina  bifida,  378 

Spinal  accessory  nerve,  1 U 

cord,  545,  649 

— — ,  Concussion  of,  552 

,  Contusion  and  crush- 
ing of,  553 

,  Loss  of  motion  due  to 

injury  of  the,  557 

■^— , of  sensation  due  to 

injury  of  the,  557 

— — ,  Operations  on,  559 

,  Wounds  of,  551 

injuries  and  defecation,  558 

and  micturition,  558 

and  respiration,  557 

and  vomiting,  559 

meninges,  550 

meniugitis,  551 

nerves.  Points  of  origin,  555 

Spine,  541 

,  Curves  of,  541 

,  Fractures  and  dislocations 

of,  544 

,  Sprains  of,  542 

,  Trephining  the,  549 

SpiT)ous  processes,  Fracture  of, 
548 
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Spleen,  357 
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,  Extirpation  of  the,  360 

,  Injuries  to  tl'C,  358 
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,  Rupture  of,  359 

Stenson  s  duct,  108 

Stemo-clavicular  joint,  198 

,  Disea-?c  of,  198 

,  Dislocations  of,  199 


Stemo  •  clavicular    joint,     Move* 

ments  of,  197 
-mastoid  muscle,    139,    14  i. 

143,  145 

xiphoid  joint,  171 

Sternum,  171 

,  Fractures  of,  171 

,  Holes  in,  172 

,  Separation  of  segments  of, 

172 

,  Trephining  the,  172 

Stomach,  327 

,  Fistulaj  of,  380 

,  Foreign  bodies  in,  330 

,  Hernia  of,  335 

,  Operations  on,  331,  33  5 

,  Belations  of,  327,  329 

,  Vertical,  329 

,  Wounds  of  the,  329 

Strabismus,  43,  45 
Subacromial  bursa,  211 
Subarachnoid  space,  31,  551 
Subastragaloid  amputation,  537 
—  dislocations  of  the  foot.  526 
Subclavian  artery,  140 

vein,  140 

Subclavicular  fossa,  188 
Subclavius  muscle,  191 
Subdural  space,  31,  551 
Sublingual  Dursa  mucosa,  120 
Subserous   connective   tissue   of 

the  abdomen,  296 
Sulci  of  brain,  Belations  of,  33 
Superior  maxilla,  110 

,  Cleft  of,  127 

,  Excision  of  the,  110 

,  Fractures  of,  109 

Necrosis  of,  109 


thyroid  artery,  139 

vena  cava,  181 

Supination,  Movement  of,  254 
Supinator  lonkfuSf  234 
Supraclavicular  nerves,  190 
Supraorbital  foramen,  101 
Suprapubic  lithotomy,  292 
Sustentaculum  tali,  505 

,  Fracture  of,  531 

Sutures  of  skull,  15,  18,  20,  28 

,  Closure  of,  22 

,  Relations  of,  to  brain, 

33 

, ,  to  surface,  14 

,  Separation  of,  28 

Sycosis,  65 
Symblepharon,  67 
Sympathetic  ophthalmia,  58 
Symphysis  of  pelvis,  376 
Synostosis  of  skull,  22 
Synovial  cavities  of  the  foot,  533 
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FynoTi&l  sheaths  in  the  hand,  271 
Synovitis,  Acnte,  in  the  hip-joiut 

, ^  in  the  knee,  483 

Tabatifere  anatomique,  264 
Tagliacozzi's  operation,  228 
Talipes  calcaneus,  528 

cavus,  511 

equinus,  527 

and  the  plantar  ftiscia,  511 

,  mixed  forms  of,  529 

valsrus,  528 

' varus,  528 

Tarsal  bones.  Fractures  and  dis* 

locations  of,  531 

cartilage,  65 

cyst,  66 

Tarsectomy,  529 
Tarsus.    (&«  Foot.) 
Taxis,  311 
Teeth,  116, 117 
Temi>oral  abscess,  8 

fascia,  7 

fossa,  7 

Temporo-maxillary    articulation, 

US 

,  Dislocations  at,  114 

Tendo  Achillis,  489,  507, 513 

ocnli,  68 

Tenon's  capsule,  42 

Tenotomy  and  the  peroneal  nerve, 

475 

of  hamstrings,  475 

of  stemo-mastoid,  143 

Tensor  palati,  130 
Testicle,  410, 423 

,  Descent  of,  307 

— -t  Fungus  of,  412 

,  in  the  foetus,  305,  307 

,  Inversion  of,  411 

,  Investments  of,  413 

,  Tunic  of,  414 

Thecal  abscess,  272 
Thenar  eminence,  261 
Thigh,  461 

,  Amputation  of  the,  468 

,  Fasciffi  of,  463 

,  Fractures  of,  465 

,  Integuments  of,  462 

,  Muscles  of,  463 

,  Surface  anatomy  of,  461 

Thoracic  duct,  185,  371 
Thoracoplasty,  176 
Thorax,  170 

,  Paracentesis  of,  174 

,  Viscera  of,  178 

,  Walls  of,  170 

Tliumb,  Amputation  of  the,  282 


Thumb,  Dislocation  of,  280 

Thymus,  156 

Thyroid  body.  137,  138, 158 

,  Accessory  glands  of,  160 

,  Development  of,  160 

1  Excision  of,  160 

in  tracheotomy,  157 

cartil^e,  138,  152 

Thyroidea  ima  artery,  156, 161 
Tibia   and  fibula.  Fractures   of, 

500 

,  Fractures  of.  491,  500,  502 

in  rickets,  603 

,  Shaft  of,  its  strength,  500 

Tibial  vessels,  495,  498,  499,  515 
Tibialis  anticus  muscle,  495 
Tongue,  122 
,  Accessory  glands  about,  125, 

160 

,  Dermoid  cyst  of,  125 

,  Blood  supply  of,  123 

,  Epithelium  of,  123 

— ,  Excision  of,  126 

,  Mucous  cysts  of,  123 

,  Nerve  supply  of,  124 

-tie,  122 

Tonsil.  134 

,  Bleeding  from,  136 

,  Foreign  body  in,  136 

,  Hypertrophy  of,  135 

, ,  and  deafness,  135 

,  Lingual,  126 

,  Luschka's,  82, 133 

,  Pharyngeal,  82,  133 

Trachea,  138, 151, 154 

,  Foreign  bodies  in,  158, 182 

Tracheotomy,  154 
Transverse  cervical  artery,  140 

colon,  344 

^~-  process  of  the  atlas,  137 

of  cervical  vertebra,  137 

Trapezium,  264 

Trephining,  9,  549 

Triangular      ligament      of     the 

urethra,  380,  388 
Trigone,  397 
Trismus,  117 
l\ibera  ischii,  372,  425 
Tunica  abdominalis,  291 

albuginea,  411 

vaginalis,  307, 410 

Tympanum,  77 

Ulna,  Dislocation  of  the,  243 

,  Fracture  of  the,  255,  257 

Ulnar  artery,  252 

. n  rve,  228,  240, 285, 433 

vein  in  venesection,  239 

Umbilical  fistula,  295 
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UmbiUcal  hernia,  293.  303 
Uml^icas,  Fibrous  ring  of,  298 

,  Position  of,  288 

,  Vessels  of,  294 

Umbo  of  membraxut  ^jmpani,  77 
Urachns,  293 
Ureters.  367  ' 

and  res^nrsitation   of  urine, 

399 

,  Distension  of,  368 

,  Bnptnre  of,  368 

Urethra,  Female,  407,  422 

,  Hale,  402,  422 

,  — *,  Curve  of,  408 

,  Membranous,  403 

,  Mucous  membrane  of,  396 

,  Narrowest  parts  of,  407 

,  Penile,  402 

,  Prostatic,  402 

,  Buptare  of  the,  407 

Urethral  triangle,  383,  386 
Uterus,  416 

Vagina,  415 

Vaginal  cystocele,  415 

Valsalva's  method  of  Inflating  the 

middle  ear,  81 
Varicocele,  414 
Varicose  veins,  414,  498 
Vas  deferens,  412 
Veins.    (S««  various  parts.) 

,  Air  in,  166,  209 

,  Emissary,  of  skull,  12 


Venteseotion  at  tho  elbow,  838 

in  the  foot,  516 

on  tiie  arm,  288 

Venous  tumours  of  skull,  14 
Vermiform  appendix,  3tf 
Vertebra,  Caries  of,  321 

prominens,  137 

Vertebral  artery*  165, 106 

column,  58^ 

Veeioo-vaginsl  fistula,  415 
ViteDoJntes&ial  dn^  295, 887 
Vitreous  humour,  00, 02 
Volvulus  of  the  sigmoid  flexure, 

347 
Vulva,  414 

Wardrop's  operation,  164 
Weaver^s  bottom,  429 
Wharton's  duct,  120  . 
White  line  at  anns,  420 

in  the  pelvic  fMeia»  88J 

Whitlow,  272 
Wormian  bones,  19 
Wrist,  250 

joint,  261,  274 

,  Amputationg  at,  831 

: ,  Dialocationa  at,  279 

1  Fraetnxes  shout,  276 

,  Movements  at,  275 

,  Suxface  anatomy  of  the,  '250 

Wry  neck,  143 

Zygoma,  Fracture  of,  11 
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"  There  is  so  much  that  is  interesting  and  well  done,  that  it  is  hard  to  emphasise 
any."-  hospital. 

Ophthalmic  Surgery.     By  R.  Brudenell  Carter, 

F.R.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic 
Surgery  at,  St.  George's  Hospital ;  and  W.  Adams  Frost,  F.R.C.S., 
Assistant  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to,  and  Joint-Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic 
Surgery  at,  St.  George's  Hospital.  With  Chromo  Frontispiece.  98. 
"Its  clearness  and  conciseness  will  cause  it  to  be  welcomed  by  students  and  young 

practitioners  as  an  agreeable  and  useful  guide  to  the  modern  practice  of  eye  diseases."— 

Eritish  Medical  journal. 

Diseases  of  Joints,    By  Howard  Marsh,  F.R.C.S., 

Senior  Assistant  Surgeon  to,   and    Lecturer  on    Anatomy  at,    St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,    and  Surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Great  Ormond  Street.     With  Chromo  Frontispiece.     9S. 
"  This  volume  is  excellently  planned.     Mr.   Marsh  brings  to  bear  upon  it  keen 
oriLical  acumen." — Liverpool  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal. 

IHseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus,    By  Charles 

B.  Ball,  M.Ch.  (Dublin),  F.R.C.S.L,  Surgeon  and  Chnical  Teacher 

at  Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital.    With  Chromo  Plates.    98. 

"  As  a  full,  clear,  and  trustworthy  description  of  the  diseases  which  It  deals  wjth,  it  is 

c«rtainJy  second  to  none  in  the  language.    The  author  is  evidently  well  read  in  the 

literature  of  the  subject,  and  has  no-w^xere  »»aeA  \o  AwoAfe^ -what  l«  best  up  to  date.  The 

model  of  wiiat  such  a  work  shoulAbe.'— Bristol  Medico-CHir%irgical  «J«^rtvat, 


List  of  Clinical  Manuals  {continued). 
Diseases   of   the   JBreast.      By  Thomas    Bryant, 

F.R.C.S.,     Surgeon    to,    and     Lecturer     on     Surgery    at,     Guy's 
Hospital.    With  8  Chromo  Plates.    9S. 

"  Mr.  Bryant  is  so  well  known,  both  as  an  author  and  a  surgeon,  that  we  are  absolved 
frcm  the  necessity  of  speaking  fully  or  critically  of  his  work." — 7Air  Lancet. 

Syphilis.   By  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S., 

Consulting    Surgeon    to    the    London    Hospital  and  to  the   Royal 

London  Ophthalmic  Hospital.     With  8  Chromo  Plates.     9S. 

"  A  valuable  addition  to  the  series  of  Clinical  Manuals  of  its  publishers,  by  an  expert 
and  accomplished  writer,  moderate  in  tone,  judicious  in  spirit,  and  yet  expressing  the 
decided  convictions  of  one  whose  experience  entitles  him  to  speak  with  authority.  The 
student,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  a|fe,  will  find  in  this  compact  treatise  a  valuable 

Presentation  of  a  vastl^^  important  subject.     We  know  of  no  better  or  more  compre- 
ensive  treatise  on  syphilis." — Medical  News,  PhUcuUlphta, 

Fractures    and   Dislocations.     By  T.  Pickering 

Pick,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  St.  George's 

Hospital.    8s.  6d. 

"  We  must  express  the  pleasure  with  which  we  have  perused  the  book,  and  our 
especial  admiration  for  the  lucidity  of  the  author's  style,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  direc- 
tions for  the  application  of  apparatus ;  in  the  latter  respect  it  is  always  difficult  to 
combine  clearness  with  brevity,  but  herein  Mr.  Pick  has  been  most  successfuL"— 
Giasgow  Medical  youmaL 

Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Kidney.     By   Henry 

Morris,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Simeon  to,  and  Lectturer  on  Surgery  at, 

Middlesex  Hospital.    With  6  Chromo  Plates.    98. 

"  Mr.  Morris  writes  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  bandies  his  subject  verjr  thoroughly,  so 
that  the  reader  rises  from  the  perusal  of  the  work  impressed  with  its  importance.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  these  subjects  treated  more  carefully  and  thoroughly."— ^n/u A 
Medical  journal. 

Insanity  and  Allied  Neuroses,     By  George  H. 

Savage,  M.D.,  Medical  Superintendent  and  Resident  Physician  to 
Bethlem  Royal  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  at  Guy's 
Hospital.    8S.  6d. 
"  Dr.  Savage's  grouping  of  insanity  is  practical  and  convenient,  and  the  observations 
on  each  group  are  acute,  extensive,  and  well  arranged."— /"A^  Lancet. 

Intestinal   Obstruction.      By   Frederick  Treves, 

F.R.C.S.,   Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,   the  London 
Hospital.    8b.  6d. 
"  Throughout  the  work  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  patient  labour,  acute  observa- 

n,  and  sound  reasoniiu^,  and  we  believe  Mr.  Treves 

our  knowledge  of  a  very  dufficult  subject."— /"*«  Lancet. 


Diseases    of   the    Tongue.       By    H.    T.    Butlin, 

F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    With 
8  Chromo  Plates.     Ss. 

"  Mr.  Butlin  may  be  congratulated  upon  having  written  an  excellent  manual,  scientific 
in  tone,  practical  in  aim,  and  elegant  in  literary  form.  The  coloured  plates  rival,  if  not 
excel,  some  of  the  most  careful  specimens  of  art  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  European 
medical  publications."— ^fi:^A  Medical  yourncU. 

Su/rgical  Diseases  of   Children,       By    Edmund 

Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Great  Ormond  Street,  and  Surgeon  to,  and  Co- Lecturer  on  Surgery 
at,  St.  Mary's  Hospital.    With  4  Chromo  Plates.    98. 
"  Mr.  Owen's  volume  will  rank  as  an  invaluable  r/sunU  of  the  subject  on  which  it 

treats,  and  should  readily  take  its  place  as  a  reliable  and  compact  gnide  to  the  surgery 

of  children."  —Medical  Prtss  and  Cuxtttar, 

CtutiU  d  Cfftt^any,  LimiUJ,  LudgaU  Hill,  London. 


Published  by  Cosset  &*  Company, 


The  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever,  Especially  by 

"  Antiseptic "  Remedies.  By  I.  Burney  Yeo,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Therapeutics  in  King's  College,  London,  and 
Physician  to  the  HospitaL     la.  6d. 

Medical  Handbook  of  Life  Assurance.     For  the 

use  of  Medical  and  other  OflScers  of  Companies.  By  Jambs  Edward 
PoLfXKiK,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Consulting  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Cnest,  Brompton);  and  Jambs 
Chisholm  (Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  London,  and  of  the 
Faculty  of  Actuaries,  Scotland).      7S.  6d. 


The    Influence    of    Clothing    on    Health.      By 

Frederick  Treves,  F.R.C.S.    2s. 

The  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  (The  Management  of). 

The  Eye  and  Sight.  By  Henry  Power,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.  The 
Esu*  and  Hesolng.  By  George  P.  Field.  The  Throat, 
Voice,  and  Speech.  By  John  S.  Bristowb,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
3s.  6d. 

Health  at  School.    By  Clement  Dukes,  M.D.,  B.S. 

Physician  to  Rugby  School  and  to  Rugby  HospitaL    7s.  6d. 

An   Address   in   School   Hygiene.     By  Clement 

Dukes,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.    Demy  8vo.      Is. 

Climate  and  Health  Resorts.    By  I.  Burney  Yeo, 

M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     With  an  Appendix.     7s.  6d. 


Vaccination  Vindicated:  Being  an  Answer  to  the 
Leading  Anti-Vaccinators.  By  John  C.  McVail,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 
Camb.  ;  Physician  to  the  Kilmarnock  Infirmary ;  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  Kilmarnock;  President  of  the  Sanitary  Association  of 
Scotland,  &c      5s. 

The  Natural  History  of  Cow-Pox  and  Vaccinal 

Syphilis.    By  Charles  Creighton,  M.D.    3s. 


A  Handbook  of  Nursing  for  the  Home  and  for  the 

Hospital.  By  Catherine  J.  Wood,  Lady  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  Great  Ormond  Street.  Tenth  and  Cheap 
Edition.     Is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 

"  A  book  which  every  mother  of  a  family  ought  to  have,  as  well  asever>' 
nurse  under  training." — Guardian, 

A  Handbook  for  the  Nursing  of  Sick  Children. 

With  a  few  Hints  on  their  Management.  By  Catherine  J.  Wood. 
2s.  6d. 

"Miss  Wood's  book  is  succinct,  clearly  written,  and  goes  straight  to 
the  heart  of  each  detail  in  a  thoroughly  bu«!iness-like  fashion." — Health. 

Cassell  A  Cf>fHr*ny,  LtmiteH,  L'^imf  HiU,  Londott. 


Issued  Vearfy,     About  S^ooj^ages  8zv,  prUj  78.  6d. 

The  Year-Book  of  Treatment. 

A  Critical  Review  for  Practitioners  of  Medicine. 

''  In  this  useful  publication  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
decline  in  the  industry  of  the  contributors,  in  the  collection  of 
fit  materials,  or  in  the  critical  value  of  their  remarks  on  new 
therapeutic  procedures.  On  the  contrary,  experience  seems  to 
have  perfected  their  judgment.  In  fact,  the  whole  volume  is 
full  of  good  things,  and  will  prove  a  great  boon  to  the 
busy  practitioner.  .  .  .  It  is  a  book  ^  extreme  value  to 
all  who  in  these  busy  times  find  it  difficult  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ever-advancing  march  of  the  science  and  art  of 
medicine.  '* —  The  Lancet. 

"This  handbook  contains  a  wonderfully  complete  summary' 
review  of  the  methods  of  treatment y  new  or  resuscitated,  which 
have  been  advocated  during  the  year  with  which  it  deals." — 
British  Medical  Journal, 

"  The  cause  of  the  signal  favour  with  which  the  work  has 
been  welcomed  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  long  list  of  well- 
known  names  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  work, 
each  division  being  written  by  a  different  hand." — Medical  Press 
and  Circular, 

**  A  vast  mass  of  valuable  information  and  accumulated 
experience  is  published  each  week,  but  scattered  in  the 
numerous  periodicals  in  English,  French,  and  German  ;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  much  that  it  would  benefit  no  one  to  remember, 
it  is  very  apt  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  obvious  that  the  busy 
practitioner  cannot  wade  through  this  heterogeneous  collection, 
and  he  will  hail  with  delight  a  guide  which  gives  him  a  selection 
of  the  new  methods  of  treatment  in  use  both  here  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  at  the  same  time  an  estimate  of  their  value  by 
men  who,  by  their  special  reading  and  hospital  experience,  have 
made  themselves  pre-eminent  in  the  branch  they  have  super- 
vised. .  .  .  IVe  can  strongly  recommend  the  book  to  all 
practitioners,  and  we  shall  not  be  exaggerating  if  we  say  that 
this  book  is  one  of  that  class  which  it  is  an  economy  to  possess  J*^ — 
London  Medical  Recorder, 

"This  valuable  annual  may  be  commended  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  on  the  outlook  for  a  comprehensive  and  reliable 
summary  of  therapeutic  progress  in  every  branch  of  medicine  and 
surgery, ^^ — Glasgow  Medical  Journal, 

**That  this  book  has  met  a  long-felt  want  its  rapid  and 
extensive  sale  abundantly  testifies." — Liverpool  MedicO'Chirur^ 
gicalJoumcU. 
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